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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Ninth  Commandment —  TVum  shalt  not  bcarfaUe 
witness  against  thy  Neisthbour. 

'^The  oflences  of  the  toogve,  and  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  this  little  member,  is  thesubjeet,  my  dear  young 
people,  to  which  we  are  this  day  led  by  the  command- 
ment that  is  now  to  be  considered,"  said  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  looking  affectionately  round  on  her  young 
friends,  ^ho  were  once  more  gathered  about  her.  "This 
precept,  viz. '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour,'  is  of  extensive  signification,  and  not  only  for- 
bids actual  falsehoods  and  intentional  inisrepresenta* 
^  tions,but  all  exaggerations  and  careless  misstatements 
even  of  the  slightest  facts.  And  hence  the  best  of  per 
9ons  have  found,  that,  inasmuch  as  that  every  one  is  lia- 
ble to  misconcei^ioBSy  the  safi^  and  surest  way  to  pre- 
Tent  any  breadie^f<)fUh^  .iiintli  e6ip)nap(^ment,  is,  to 
avoid  much  m^nii(in'or>tll6ir  n^i^^titss^  concerns,  and 
all  unnecessary  intc^ereaoes  with  the  afi&ii^  of  others. 

"The  scourges  a!i\liai^e|6ft!i^ 'tongue,"  proceeded 
Ae  lady  of  the  mariorj'*  haVe,»B(5  ^p«bt,  their  use  in  so- 
ciety, and  have  b^n  ^pjjftljred',  and,  still  are  so,  in  check- 
ing gross  evils,  arid  .Imngsfff  f^^^Sias  to  light ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  lull  ^  often  the  instruments 
of  evil  as  of  good ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they  belong  not  to  the 
panoplyof  Christian  warfare  thus  described  by  the  Apos- 
fie. —  Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of 
Chdy  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day, 
and,  having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand  therefore^ 
having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having 
an  the  breastplate  of  righteousness;  and  your  feet 
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shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace; 
above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith^  wherewith  ye 
shallbe  able  to  qvench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 
And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  (Eph.  vi.  13—17.) 

"  And  now,  my  beloved  young  people,  having  briefly 

stated  the  motives  which  religion  suggests  for  the  con- 

•trol  of  the  tongue,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  some  of 

my  own  views  on  the  state  of  conversation  in  general  in 

this  country. 

<<  It  is  cominonly  supposed,  that  a  gossipping  disposi- 
tion is  now  confined  to  low  life,  and  that  the  genuine 
spirit  of  it  is  rarely  found  in  any  higher  circle  than  the 
milliner's  ^op.  But  this  appears  to  me  an  error ;  and 
although  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  tittle-tattle  which  sel- 
dom creeps  into  polished  life,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  is  not  a  single  order  or  denomination  of  men,  from 
the  courtiers  who  attend  the  royal  levee,  to  the  shoe- 
black in  the  com^  of  the  street,  which  has  not  its  appro^ 
priate  gosnp  and  its  petty  calumnies. 

<^  Gossip  and  tittle-tattle,  disguised  with  the  cloak  of  pre- 
tended charity  and  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  a  neigh- 
bour's soul,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present 
state  of  religious  society.  The  University  has  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  tittle-tattle  of  its  own,  with  an  appropriate 
language.  There  is  another  s9rt.Qf.iittle-tattle  at  cleri- 
cal meetings^  pntaifb^nerw^ieseinaiij^j^ilitary  men  are 
found.  Per80|i9  IbiSsii  tp  ij^e  la9r  Ifnd  io physic  have  each 
their  appropliatd  gossip,  ip4«]f^ndei|$  of  all  discussions 
of  that  general  kimf-mehichv nay llSer  useful  to  them  in 
their  professions,  if^*  Jiigber*ahd  'lower,  the  elegant 
and  coarser  orders  of^i^nj^es;  ji3Bri(ewea|h  their  tea-table 
scandal.  Seminartys  xrf  ip^u>c*i9ii  %x^  in  general,  deep- 
ly infected  with  this  4aw  spiril  oY  tittle-tattle ;  and  the 
halls  of  the  senate,  and  the  very  courts  of  kings,  are  as 
deeply  infected  with  this  evil  spirit  as  the  tepid  atmo^ 
sphere  of  the  laundry  and  the  workshop  of  the  tailor. 
And  the  unconverted  man,  in  every  situation  and  rank 
of  life,  is  nearly  as  incapable  of  refraining  from  this 
kind  of  pastime,  as  he  would  be  to  live  without  bread 
or  water  " 
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The  young  ladies  smiled  at  this  assertion  of  their  in- 
structress ;  not,  indeed,  because  they  questioned  its  truth, 
but  at  the  new  view  which  it  gave  them  of  society—a 
view  which  brought  conviction  with  it  to  all  those  who 
had  seen  any  thing  of  the  world.  "But  may  I  ask  you, 
my  dear  Madam,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  ^^  how 
you  would  define  the  word  gossip  or  tittle-tattle  ?" 

"  Gossip  is  no  other,"  returned  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
"than  the  repetitk)n  of  such  unimportant  matters  as  take 
place  in  the  families  of  our  acquaintance,  or  as  affect 
their  afiairs.  This  kind  of  conversation  is  always  unim- 
proving ;  and  it  is  more  or  less  sinful,  according  to  the 
feelings  by  which  it  is  dictated,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  uttered.  When  retailed  without  excitement  of  any 
kind,  and  merely  from  the  love  of  talking,  it  is  inexpres 
sibly  dull ;  and  when  dictated  by  evil  passions,  which  is 
most  commonly  the  case,  it  becomes  decidedly  injurious 
to  all  who  hear  it :  and,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  if  it  does  not 
excite  bad  passions  in  the  hearer,  it  fills  his  mind  with  a 
sort  of  rubbish  which  leaves  little  room  for  more  useful 
matter.  • 

"  But,  inespiiuch,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
**as  I  have  a  very  striking  narrative  by  me,  wherein 
these  matters,  to  wit,  the  faults  of  the  tongue,  are  mrgely 
discussed,  and  their  sad  consequences  very  plainly  set 
forth,  I  shall  say  the  less  beforehand,  but  refer  you -to 
my  manuscript  for  my  further  opinion  on  these  sub 
jects." 

The  sight  of  a  manuscript  always  pleased  the  young 
people;  and  while  the  lady  was  unfolding  it,  one  of  them 
ventured  to  say,  that  ^e  thought  it  impossible  that  any 
character  she  might  hereafter  meet  witli  should  please 
her  so  well  as  that  of  Frederick  Falconer. 

"Well,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  we  shall  see.  But 
I  apprize  you  that,  though  I  am  about  to  introduce  you 
into  a  large  society,  there  is  but  one  individual  in  that 
society  whose  character  can  be  at  all  compared  with 
your  favourite  Frederick." 

She  then  spread  the  paper  before  her,  and  read  as  fol- 
Ad 
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Clara  Lushingtonfs  Accaunt  of  herself;  related  dur 
ing  the  course  of  a  long  iUness,  to  a  tender  and  pi' 
ous  Priend,  who  was  her  constant  companion, 

**  I  was  born  in  the  province  of  Delhi  in  the  East  In- 
dies. My  father  was  an  officer,  high  in  the  Company's 
service ;  and  my  mother  a  native  of  Cashmire,  bom  of 
mussulmaun  parents,  and  never,  as  I  have  season  to 
fear,  convinced  of  the  errors  of  that  fiiith. 

"  From  such  an  ill  assorted  union,  much  domestic  hap- 
piness was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  neither,  as  I 
well  remember,  did  much  result 

"  I  do  not  recollect  the  station,  at  which  I  was  bora, 
my  parents  having  left  it  while  I  was  too  young  to  take 
much  notice.  When  I  first  became  conscious  of  my  ex- 
istence, I  was  living  with  tbem  at  Cawnpore,  an  Euro^ 
pean  station  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  about  eight  hundred  miles  above  Calcutta. 

'^Cawnpore  is  the  largest  station,  with  the  exception 
of  Calcutta,  on  that  side  of  India ;  consisting,  first  of  a 
black  or  native  town,  a  barrack  for  European  in&ntry,  a 
second  for  artillery,  a  third  for  European  cavalry,  and  a 
fourth  for  native  cavalry;  the  whole  forming  a  line  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  nearly  seven  miles,  the  country 
in  the  rear  of  and  between  these  several  stations  for  regi- 
ments being  sprinkled  with  gentlemen's  houses,  stand- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  in  beautiful  gardens  abounding 
with  all  kind  of  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

'^  My  father,  who  held  a  staff  situation  in  this  place, 
inhabited  a  house  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  na- 
tive cavalry  cantonment.  The  site  of  his  habitation  was 
on  a  conca  rock,  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  and  it  con- 
sisted of  two  bungalows^  united  by  a  gallery  which  was 
formed  of  mud,  and  covered  with  thatch,  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  built  with  a  gradual  as- 
cent from  the  lower  to  the  upper  bungalow, 

"Of  the  two  bungalows-^  the  less,  which  was  the  habi- 
tation of  my  mother,  was  so  near  the  precipice  which 
flanked  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  one  of  the  outer  veran- 
dahs hung  in  mid  air,  suspended  on  the  beams  strongly 
attached  to  the  rock^  and  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  above 
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Che  highest  mast  of  the  pinnances  and  bud^erows  which 
passedf  beneath. .  The  second  bungalow,  which  was  my 
Other's  especial  dwelling,  lay  in  a  direction  from  the 
river,  and  considerably  lower  than  the  first  or  lesser  one, 
the  long  passage  before  mentioned  sloping  considerably 
towards  it. 

"  The  bungalows  in  Indin,  whether  large  or  small,  are, 
lor  the  most  part,  of  the  same  construction ;  beinff  built 
of  unbaked  bricks  and  covered  with  thatch,  havmg  in 
the  centre  a  hall,  encircled  by  eight  smaller  apartments, 
the  whole  being  encompassed  by  an  open  'oerandahj 
commonly  inclosed  by  rails,  and  shut  up,  at  limes,  by  a 
kind  of  delicate  matting.  comi)osed  of  rushes,  and  paint- 
ed of  various  colours,  by  which  the  glaring  light  of  the 
sun  is  excluded,  although  the  air  is  admitt^. 

"  My  fieither's  bungalow  was  furnished,  according  to 
the  taste  of  Europeans,  with  branched  wallnshades,  car- 
pets, and  tables  carefully  polished.  I  also  remember  a 
side-board,  richly  covered  with  plate ;  and  his  equipages 
were  as  numerous  and  various  as  we  should  see  in  the 
establishment  of  a  prince  in  Europe.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  elephant,  with  his  sumptuous  howdah,  on  which 
my  father  went  out  every  day  before  sunrise,  and  on 
which,  as  a  great  favour,  l  was  sometimes  permitted  to 
accompany  him. 

"  My  father  at  that  time  loved  pomp,  and  kept  much 
company,  although  I  have  had  reason  to  think  that  his 
whole  views  of  life  and  happiness  have  since  been  en- 
tirely changed.  The  publicity  and  display  in  which  he 
then  indulged,  formed,  however,  a  very  striking  con- 
trast with  my  mother's  mode  of  life,  which  was  so  re- 
tired, and  so  monotonous,  that  a  European  female  would, 
I  believe,  have  some  difficulty  even  to  conceive  it. 

"  The  bungalow  in  which  my  mother  resided,  was  as 
I  before  remarked,  much  smaller  than  my  father's, 
though  of  the  same  construction.  It  was  also  furnished 
entirely  according  to  the  eastern  custom.  My  mother 
herself  occupied  the  centre  apartment,  which  on  all  oc- 
casions was  shut  out  from  the  others  by  such  light 
screens  as  I  have  described  above,  these  screens  being 
covered  with  green  silk,  to  render  them  more  impervious 
t^  the  eve.    The  walls  of  her  room  were  whitewashed, 
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aud  Uie  pavement  was  spread  with  a  sitritige,  or  carpet 
of  striped  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  the  couutry.  At- 
tached to  the  celling,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  a 
kind  of  silken  canopy,  enriched  with  golden  fringe,  from 
which  fell  a  drapery  of  purple  China  gauze,  which  in 
the  day  time  was  knotted  up,  but  in  the  night  opened 
and  spread  over  the  person  beneath.  On  the  floor,  un- 
der this  canopy,  was  a  large  quilt  of  Benares  silk,  spread- 
ing widely  around,  and,  upon  this,  many  cushions  of  the 
richest  kinquaub.  In  the  centre  of  these  cushions  was 
my  poor  mother's  usual  resting-place:  and  there  she 
commonly  sat,  in  the  oriental  fashion,  with  her  paun- 
box,  of  burnished  gold,  on  one  side,  and  her  hookah^  of 
materials  equally  rich,  on  the  other. 

"  On  this  spot  she  spent  twent}r  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  never  moving  from  it,  night  or  day,  except- 
ing in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  she  went  out  into 
the  high  gallery  above  mentioned  as  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  over  the  river.  There  seated,  with  her 
female  servants  about  her,  she  enjoyed  little  variety  in 
looking  down,  through  the  purdah^  upon  the  boats  pass- 
ing and  repassing  beneath.  How  she  spent  the  rest  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  I  can  give  you  little  idea,  ex- 
cepting that  some  part  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  hookah^  m  chewing  the  beetle-nut,  and  in  sit- 
ting under  the  hands  of  the  waiting-women,  who  ex- 
pended no  small  labour  in  combing,  perfuming,  and 
braiding  her  hair. 

"My  mother  never^  as  I  can  remember,  discovered 
any  very  strong  proofe  of  regard  for  me,  excepting  in 
case  of  my  being  ill ;  on  which  occasion  I  more  than 
once  recollect  her  displaying  deep  and  tender  solicitude ; 
and,  when  I  think  of  this  parent,  and  consider  that  she 
died  in  the  false  belief  in  which  she  lived,  I  own  that  I 
have  certain  feelings  of  anguish  which  I  cannot  describe; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  envy  the  poorest  creature,  who, 
having  been  born  in  a  Christian  country  and  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  is  not  exercised  with  the  painful  feelings 
which  agitate  me  whenever  I  think  of  her  who  gave  me 
birth. 

"  But,  amidst  any  circumstances,  there  surely  must  be 
something  sweet  and  toiiching  in  the  recollection  of  a 
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mother.  Mine  was  a  beautiful  woman,  though  totally 
different  from  any  one  I  ever  saw  in  Europe.  Her  com- 
plexion was  a  clear  brown,  and  her  hair  long,  black,  and 
beaut  it  ully  disposed  upon  her  forehead.  Her  eyes  were 
dariL,  and  set  as  those  of  the  oriental  beauties  commonly 
are,  being  somewhat  long,  and  having  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression, but  possessing  an  indescribable  lustre.  Her 
features  were  small  and  delicate,  as  was  indeed  her 
whole  person,  though,  when  she  stood  up,  she  appeared 
tall.  Her  dress  was  always  perfectly  oriental,  her  person 
being  covered  with  a  profaslon  of  ornaments,  and  a  loose 
drajiery  of  muslin  being  thrown  over  her  head.  She 
spoke  little,  but  was  fond  of  being  talked  to,  and  of  hear- 
ing what  was  passing ;  and  those  of  her  female  atten- 
dants who  could  tell  the  most  news  or  repeat  the  longest 
stories,  were  always  her  greatest  favourites. 

"  Having  now  lard  before  you,  my  friend,  the  particular 
circumstances  of  our  famUy,  which  I  have  taken  the 
greater  pains  in  doing,  from  their  behig  so  entirely  dis- 
similar from  every  thing  witnessed  in  Europe,  I  proceed 
to  describe  the  manner  in  which  I  spent  my  life,  till  I 
had  entered  my  tenth  year,  at  which  time  I  was  removed 
from  my  parents. 

^  Independent  of  my  father^s  and  mother's  establish- 
ments, I  had  four  or  five  servants  to  wait  entirely  npon 
me ;  among  these  were  three  women,  who  used  to  fol- 
low me  wherever  I  went,  and  administer  to  all  my  ca- 
prices. I  was  always  dressed  as  a  little  native,  thoiish 
in  the  richest  materials  which  could  be  procured ;  and  I 
spent  my  time  in  running  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  two  bun/Bfalows,  talking  either  to  the  company 
in  my  father's  sitting-room,  or  to  the  servants  in  the  ve- 
randah, as  suited  me  best,  and  displaying  my  evil  quali- 
ties, of  various  kinds,  to  afford  amusement  to  the  latter. 
I  was  totally  unacquainted,  in  the  mean  time,. with  the 
Use  of  a  book,  or  of  the  English  language,  while  I  was 
too  well  initiated  in  most  things  that  are  vile  and  base 
in  the  Hindoostaunee  language,  and  the  Hindoo  modes 
of  life. 

"  I  remember  few  anecdotes  of  my  childhood  worth 
recording:  one  day  passed  with  me  as  another,  while  I 
continued  to  grow  in  stature  though  not  in  grace.    On«* 
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thing,  however,  I  ought  to  remember  with  particular 
thankfulness,  which  is  this,— -the  frequent  escapes  which 
I  had  from  a  sudden  and  terrible  death.  The  long  pas- 
sage, so  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  story  as 
extending  itself  between  the  bungalows,  being  in  many 
parts  illuminated  only  by  certain  air-holes,  resembling 
the  arrow-slits  to  be  seen  in  the  towers  of  old  castles, 
was,  in  some  places,  nearly  dark ;  and,  indeed,  this  ex- 
elusion  of  light  and  air  rendered  it  cool  in  the  hot  sea* 
son ;  but,  in  consequence,  it  became  dangerous,  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  venomous  reptiles :  and  more  than  once  in  this 
passage,'  (for  I  think  it  happened  as  often  as  twice  while 
we  lived  at  Cawnpore,)  I  discerned  the  dreadful  eyes  of  a 
monstrous  cobra  ai  capel  glaring  at  me  through  the  ob- 
scurity. On  both  these  occasions,  I  was  so  struck,  so 
petrified  with  terror,  that  I  could  not  move,  and  should, 
ho  doubt,  have  stood  still  to  meet  a  horrible  death,  if  the 
servants  had  not  snatched  me  away ;  for  these  creatures 
have  such  poWer  of  fascination,  that  it  is  seldom  that 
those  escape  on  whom  they  fix  their  deadly  gaze. 

"  It  is  true,  that  my  father  caused  these  serpents  to  be 
destroyed,  and  search  was  made  for  their  nests  through- 
out the  gallery ;  yet,  when  I  thmk  of  the  dangers  to 
which,  at  that  period,  I  was  daily  exposed  from  these 
venomous  reptiles,  I  cannot  but  feel  new  motives  for 
praise  to  Him  who  hath  hitherto  kept  me  as^  the  apple 
of  his  eye. 

"  But  to  dwell  no  longer  on  this — the  early  part  of  my 
life,  which  contains  not  much  either  of  sweet  remem- 
brance or  of  many  tender  domestic  passages,  I  hasten  to 
say,  that,  when  I  \^as  just  entering  my  tenth  year,  a 
cousin  of  my  father's,  whom  I  accustomed  myself  to 
call  my  aunt,  and  therefore  shall  continue  so  to  do,  visit- 
ed us  at  Cawnpore,  and  prevailed  on  my  father  to  let 
her  take  me  with  her  to  Calcutta,  promising,  as  her  own 
children  were  gone  to  Europe,  that  she  would  receive 
me  as  a  daughter,  and  superintend  my  education.  This 
lady  was  the  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, and,  consequently,  in  a  situation  to  live  in  high  re- 
ipNectability.  My  father  was  fully  sensible  that  my  situ- 
ation in  his  house  was  far  from  desirable;  he  therefore 
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gladly  closed  in  with  the  offer,  and  f  did  not  hear  of  any 
objection  made  to  its  being  accepted  by  my  mother. 

"  I  pass  over  the  scenes  which  took  place  on  my  de- 
parture. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  grief  was  vioJent 
when  I  was  carried  on  board  the  boat,  but  it  was  soon 
forgotten ;  and  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  Calcutta,  I  was 
perfectly  reconciled  to  my  new  acquaintance. 

"  My  aunt's  habitation  was  a  superb  puckah  house,  in 
Couringhee  Road;  where  she  lived  in  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour, of  which  the  wife  of  his  Majesty's  physician  in 
Europe  would  hardly  have  an  idea.  Here  my  education 
was  to  commence ;  and  my  aunt,  in  consequence,  taught 
me  to  read,  and  directed  her  ayah  to  instruct  roe  in  the 
use  of  my  needle,  so  far  as  to  make  my  doll's  clothes: 
but,  as  to  any  religious,  or  even  intellectual  acquirements, 
I  was  nearly  as  deficient  as  ever.  My  mornings  were,  in 
deed,  occupied  in  the  presence  of  my  aunt,  at  least,  some 
hours  of  them:  but  my  evenings  were  always  spent 
witii  the  ayah,  my  aunt  being  continually  engaged,  at 
those  times,  in  paying  and  receiving  visits. 

'^In  the  society  of  this  ayah  my  only  improvement  con- 
sisted in  an  exchange  of  my  knowl^ge  of  Hindoostao- 
nee  spoken  up  the  country  for  that  of  the  worst  Bengalee, 
and  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  vicious  practices  of  the 
Hindoos  for  that  of  those  of  the  low  Europeans  or  half 
Anglicised  natives  with  whom  Calcutta  abounds.  I 
should,  however,  add  to  these  acquirements,  a  certain  love 
and  insight  into  the  art  of  dress,  which  I  derived  as  much 
from  the  mistress  of  the  family  as  from  her  waiting>maid ; 
together  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue, 
as  enabled  me  to  read  it  impeKectly,  and  to  speak  in  that 
clipped  and  hissing  manner  in  which  the  Bengalees  al- 
ways pronounce  that  language. 

"  Those  who  have  been  in  India,  will  now  be  able  to 
picture  me  to  themselves  such  nearly  as  I  was  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  will  have  all  my  tricks,  and  ways,  and  modes 
of  life  and  manners,  before  them ;  but  I  think  I  might 
challenge  the  whole  collected  population  of  untravelled 
Britons,  to  form  an  idea  of  a  creature  at  once  so  artful 
and  so  seemingly  simple,  so  ignprant  and  yet  so  knowing, 
so  truly  bold  and  bo  affectedly  modest,  so  seemingly  gen- 
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tie  and  so  really  obstinate  and  imperious,  as  I  was  at 
that  time,  and  as  many  luifortunate  young  people  are 
who  are  brought  up  under  such  complicated  disadvan- 
tages. 

"  When  I  had  been  four  years,  or  thereabouts,  in  Cal- 
cutta, 1  heard  of  the  death  of  my  mother ;  a  circumstance 
which  affected  me  less  at  the  time  than  it  has  done  upon 
subsequent  reflection;  for  to  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  years,  I  continually  lament  her  death,  and  wish,  and 

0  how  earnestly  do  1  wish  I  that  her  life  might  have  been 
spared  until  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  to  her  worthless 
daughter  a  sense  of  the  value  of  that  blessed  Saviour,  of 
whom  my  unhappy  parent  scarcely  knew  the  name. 
But  can  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  wreng?  Almighty 
Father,  I  desire  to  submit  my  will  to  thine !  I  desire  to 
be  able  to  say,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  '  Thy 
will,  O  God,  be  done  I'  But  to  leave  this  ever-affecting 
subject,  and  to  go  6n  with  my  narrative. 

"  It  was  not  probable  that  the  education  which  I  had 
hitherto  received  should,  humanly  speaking,  make  me  a 
very  amiable  character.  I  was,  in  fact,  what  is  called  a 
very  naughty  girl ;  and  some  of  my  transgressions  about 
this  time,  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  my  aunt, 
she,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  my  father,  proposing  that 

1  should  be  sent  to  school ;  adding,  as  a  further  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  plan,  that  she  expected  her  daugh- 
ter from  England,  and  should,  therefore,  have  less  time 
to  attend  to  me. 

"  My  father,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  much  approved  the 
plan  of  my  going  to  school,  but  wished  that  I  might  be 
sent  to  a  Mrs.  Patterson,  who  kept  a  seminary  of  consi- 
derable note,  in  the  Circular  Road ;  and  the  reason  he 
gave  for  choosing  this  school  was,  that  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  his,  a  Colonel  Carrisforth,  of  the  Company's 
service,  had  a  daughter  boarding  in  the  house,  a  young 
lady  of  lovely  manners  and  excellent  principles,  and  one 
who  he  was  assured,  if  requested  so  to  do,  would  act 
the  part  of  a  sincere  and  affectionate  friend,  guide,  and 
protector  to  me.  Inclosed,  he  sent  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Carrisforth  to  his  daughter,  wliich  I  was  to  carry  with 
me  and  deliver  to  the  young  lady  when  I  was  taken  to 
school. 
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<*  My  aunt  lost  no  time  after  the  receipt  of  this  Jetter, 
in  making  iihe  due  arrangements  with  Mrs.  Patterson : 
and  one  evening  within  the  same  week  I  accompanied 
her  to  school. 

"  I  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  like  to  have  OTery 
new  scene  exactly  brought  before  you.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  take  you  with  me  in  imagination  to 
the  Circular  Road,  and  to  make  you  at  home  in  Mrs. 
Patterson's  house,  every  nook  and  comer  of  which  is  still 
painted  in  lively  coVours  on  jray  fancy,  together  with  the 
various  figures  and  conntenances  of  Uie  numerous  in- 
dividuals who  formed  the  household. 

"  It  was  a  foggy  evening  in  the  month  of  November, 
about  six  o'clock,  when  I  got  into  my  aunt's  coach  in 
Chouringhee  Road,  to  accomi^any  her  to  Mrs.  Ptitter- 
son's.  We  passed  awhile  beneath  the  wails  and  gates 
of  the  many  puckah  houses  in  that  direction ;  then,  turn- 
ing down  the  burying-ground  road,  and  going  through 
several  noble  streets,  in  which  the  houses  appeared  not 
united  together,  as  in  England,  but  standing  in  luxuriant 
g^ardens,  and  at  consider&le  distances  from  each  other, 
we  entered  into  that  part  of  our  way  which  is  enclosed 
on  each  side  by  the  walls  of  the  burying-ground.  Here^ 
for  a  great  length  of  way,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  tombs 
and  monuments,  of  various  descriptions,  presenting  their 
tall  and  mournful  heads  above  the  walls,  and,  as  the  car- 
riage moves  along,  seeming  to  pass  away  before  the  eye 
in  a  long  and  sad  procession,  producing  in  a  fanciful 
mind  something  like  the  perception  that  one  sometimes 
has  in  dreams,  when  dark  and  indistinct  visions  of  sor- 
row seem  to  flit  before  the  eye,  and  that  so  swiftly,  that, 
apparently,  the  visual  ray  can  scarcely  rest  on  the  form 
of  one  before  another  presents  itself.  Through  this 
mournful  avenue  our  carnage  entered  upon  the  Circular 
Road,  which  is  a  raised  causeway  carried  round  the 
suburbs  of  Cidcutta,  and  forming  a  very  usual  drive  for 
its  mhabitants.  On  each  side  of  this  road,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  it  upon  which  we  entered  by  the  burying-ground 
way,  is  a  variety  of  trees  known  only  in  hot  climates, 
such  as  palm,  bamboo,  almond,  orange,  tamarind,  and 
plaintain  trees;  and  these,  owing  to  the  damp  of  the 
Bengal  soil,  growing  with  a  luxuriance  of  which  the  in- 
IIT  B 
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habitants  of  more  northern  latitudes  can  scarcely  iorm 
an  idea.  In  the  midst  of  this  thick  foliage,  but  common- 
ly thrown  considerably  into  the  back  ground,  appear 
houses  of  various  descriptions,  some  being  small  and  of 
dubious  character,  as  if  they  might  belong  either  to  a 
respectable  native  or  to  a  poor  European;  others  being 
decidedly  European ;  and  of  these  last  there  was  also  a 
great  variety,  some  being  of  almost  princely  construc- 
tion, and  others  more  minute  and  in  the  cottage  style. 
Over  this  whole  scene,  the  time  of  my  making  these  ob- 
servations being,  as  I  before  said,  an  evening  in  the 
month  of  November,  there  hung  a  thick  fog,  common 
throughout  the  evenings  during  the  cold  season  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  supposed  to  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
European  constitution. 

*'  Having  proceeded  along  this  road  for  a  considerable 
time,  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  Patterson's  gate.  Her  house  was 
a  handsome  puckah  building,  consisting  of  two  stories, 
and  standing  m  the  centre  of  a  walled  garden.  On  each 
side  of  the  house  there  was  a  thick  cluster  of  trees ;  from 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  arose  several  exceedingly 
lofty  palm  trees,  from  which  the  place  took  its  name; 
and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  coach-ring  in  front  were 
rows  of  aloes,  plants  much  admired  in  Europe  for  their 
rarity  and  singularity,  but  which,  from  their  extreme 
formality  and  the  deep  gre^i  of  their  leaves,  convey,  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  look  on  them 
with  wonder,  an  idea  of  all  that  is  mournful,  dark,  and 
sad. 

"  As  our  carriage  wheeled  into  the  compound,  we  put 
to  flight  a  number  of  young  ladies,  who  were  at  that 
time  walking  in  the  garden.  '  Those  are  your  future 
companions,  Clara,'  said  my  aunt,  smiling,  '  I  hope  that 
we  have  not  frightened  them  away.' 

"While  my  aunt  was  speaking,  I  was  engaged  in 
looking  at  them,  as  they  had  gathered  together  at  a  small 
distance.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  had  neither  caps 
nor  bonnets  on  their  heads,  and  were  most  of  them  thin 
and  extremely  sallow ;  a  few  of  them  were  mere  chil- 
dren, but  there  were  also  many  who  appeared  to  be  wo- 
men grown,  and  some  even  past  their  earliest  youth.  As 
I  stretched  mv  neck  out  of  the  window  to  look  at  theR^ 
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they  laughed,  particularly  the  elder  ones,  and  spoke  to 
each  other,  seemingly  exciting  fresh  merriment  by  some 
remarks  probably  on  me.  I  was  a  little  disconcerted  by 
this  exhibition  of  bad  manners  5  for,  though  ill-manner* 
ed  myself,  I  was  as  keenly  alive  to  disrespect  in  others 
Bs  pride  and  ill-temper  could  make  me.  I  had,  however, 
only  time  to  say  to  my  aunt,  *  How  rude  those  girh*  axe! 
I  hope  Miss  Carrisforth  is  not  among  them !'  before  the 
ioor  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  and  we  were  ushered 
nto  the  august  presence  of  Mrs.  Patterson. 

"  But  before  1  introduce  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  the 
presence  of  this  lady,  I  must  give  you  the  promised  de* 
icription  of  her  house,  in  order  that  you  may  have  a 
new  oi  ever)^  scene  of  the  short,  yet,  perhaps,  not  un- 
interesting drama  of  your  Clara's  life;  that  life  which  I 
am  sensible  will  be  closed  in  a  few  months,  but  not,  1 
trust,  before  she  has  been  made,  through  the  divine 
mercy,  fit  for  that  glory  prepared  for  those  who  shall  be 
saved; 

"  The  school-house  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  large 
puckah  building,  encircled  by  open  'oerandcLhs  above 
and  below ;  these  verandahs  being  supported  by  hand- 
some pillars.  The  roof  of  the  house  was  flat,  crowned 
with  a  parapet,  the  apartments  were  disposed  into  two 
large  hidls,  the  one  looking  towards  the  front,  and  the 
other  to  the  garden,  where  a  broad  gravel  walk,  runninff 
round  a  stone  tank,  was  itself  enclosed  at  the  back  and 
sides  with  a  thick  shrubbery.  On  each  side  of  these 
halls  was  a  large  centre  room,  and  four  smaller  ones  at 
the  comers }  the  rooms  above  being  laid  out  precisely 
in  the  same  manner.  The  furniture  of  the  apartments 
was  handsome,  especially  that  of  the  hall  and  chambers; 
and  each  young  lady  had  her  own  bed,  which  was  hung 
with  musquito  gauze.  It  was  in  the  inmost  hall  that  we 
first  saw  Mrs.  Patterson :  she  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  con 
versing  with  a  young  lady  of  European  extraction  and 
fine  exterior,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  us,  immediately 
left  the  room.  I  was  hoping  that  this  young  lady  might 
prove  to  be  Miss  Carrisforth,  but  was  convinced  to  the 
contrary,  by  hearing  Mrs.  Patterson  address  her  by  the 
name  of  Beaumont. 

''  Mrs.  Patterson  was  the  widow  of  an  oflicer,  and  had, 
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no  doubt,  had  much  difficalty  in  bringing  her  mind  to 
that  mode  of  life  which  her  necessities  had  rendero<J  in- 
evitable. She  had  been  undoubtedly  very  handsome,  and 
she  still  retained  much  of  that  kind  of  majestic  and 
commanding  beauty  which  made  every  one  who  beheld 
her  look  upon  her  with  awe.  I  immediately  saw  that 
my  aunt  was  impressed  with  this  feeling,  for  her  usual 
volubility  failed  her  in  the  presence  of  this  lady,  to  whom 
she  said  very  little  more  than  was  merely  sufficient  to 
recommend  me  to  her  care,  and  to  request  that  I  might, 
if  it  were  perfectly  convenient,  be  associated  as  much  as 
possible  with  Miss  Carrisforth ;  whose  father,  my  aunt 
added,  had  sent  by  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
daughter. 

«*Miss  Carrisforth,'  replied  Mrs.  Patterson,  *has  also 
received  a  letter  from  her  father  on  the  same  subject, 
and  is  prepared  to  be  a  friend  to  Miss  Lushington.  And 
Indeed,'  added  Mrs.  Patterson,  'you  are  happy.  Miss 
Lushinffton,  in  having  such  a  friend;  and,  if  you  will 
permit  her  to  be  your  director,  you  will  find  an  advan- 
tage which  I  could  not  promise  you  from  the  friendship 
of  any  other  young  person  in  my  house.' 

"This  was  much,  very  much,  for  Mrs.  Patterson  to 
say,  as  I  afterwards  found  that  her  sentiments  were  in 

feneral  very  impenetrable.  My  aunt  was,  however,  evi- 
ently  pleased  to  hear  this  character  of  my  future  friend, 
and  begged  the  favour  to  be  permitted  to  see  Miss  Car- 
risforth. 

*^The  young  lady  was,  accordingly,  called :  and,  obey- 
ing the  call  immediately,  she  won  every  heart  by  her 
charming  appearance.  She  seemed  to  be  full  seventeen 
years  old,  a  circumstance  which  made  her  more  fit  to  be 
the  director  of  a  young  person  of  my  age  than  if  she  had 
been  younger.  Her  person  was  lovely,  her  complexion 
being  pale,  without  any  tincture  of  sallowness;  her  eyes 
of  dark  blue  were  soft  and  expressive;  her  features  were 
regular;  her  person  was  delicate;  and  her  hair  of  a  glossy 
brown.  Her  manner  was  neither  forward  nor  bashful ;  it 
was  affectionate,  without  being  familiar;  and  orderly, 
without  being  dull. 

"When  she  entered  the  room,  and  understood  who  I 
was,  she  walked  directly  up  to  me,  took  my  hand,  kissed 
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my  cheek,  and  assured  ^  my  aunt,  who  spoke  to  her,  that 
she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  me  happy* 

"'And  good,  too,  Miss  Carrisforth,  you  would  say,' 
said  my  aunt,  graciously,  and  looking  with  pleasure  on 
the  lovely  young  creature  who  stood  before  her,  *  if  your 
modesty  did  not  prevent.' 

'^Miss  Carrisforth  bowed,  but  said  no  more. 

"  My  aunt  then  rose,  and  kissing  me,  added, '  Clara,  I 
now  leave  you  with  entire  satisfaction;  you  will  let  me 
know  if  you  want  any  thing.'  So  saying,  she  departed ; 
and  Mrs.  Patterson  following  her  to  the  door.  I  was  left 
with  Miss  Carrisforth,  with  whom,  I,  no  doubt,  display^' 
ed,  for  some  minutes,  no  small  degree  of  that  basbfui 
awkwardness  which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  ill- 
bred  children. 

'^  When  ^rs.  Patterson  was  gone,  Miss  Carrisforth 
proposed  showing  me  my  room,  and  for  this  purpose 
she  took  me  up  stairs  into  a  small  comer  apartment 
facing  the  front  rerizntfto^  and  containing  two  beds;  the 
one  standing  close  to  the  outer  wall,  and  the  other 
against  a  green  jalotisied  door,  which  communicated 
with  another  chamber,  but  which  was  closed  by  the  bed. 
^  There,  Miss  Clara,'  said  she,  is  your  bed,  (pointing  to 
the  one  last  mentioned,)  and  this  is  mine,  (pointing  to 
the  other.)  We  may  be  very  Comfortable  here  if  we 
please,  ^and  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  in  this  place  to 
devote  our  thoughts  and  conversation  to  improvement' 

"  *0!  this  is  very  nice  I'  I  answered,  suddenly  recover* 
ing  from  my  fit  of  bashfulness;  'and  you  are  to  be  my 
companion!  I  am  so  glad  of  it.  And  how  happy  I  am 
that  my  father  chose  this  School,  and  you  to  be  my 
friend,  and  nobody  else!  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have 
liked  any  one  so  well  as  I  do  yspu.^  So  saying,  1 4«mem* 
ber  that  I  threw  my  arms  round  her  neck,  and  gave  her 
twenty  kisses  before  she  had  time  to  extricate  herself 
from  me,  which  she  presently  did,  though  in  a  manner 
sufiiciently  gentle. 

"*  O  my  dear  child  !'  she  said,  *  how  you  startled  me ! 
Why,  what  further  will  you  be  able  to  say  to  me,  or  how 
will  you  be  able  to  express  your  affection  more  strongly 
a  year  hence,  when  I  have  proved  to  'vou  that  I  am 
really  wortby  of  your  love  1' 
B2  ^ 
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" '  O,  now.  Miss  Carrisforth,'  I  said,  '  you  are  making 
fun  of  me ;  I  see  you  are.' 

^'  ^  Do  not  call  me  Miss  Carrisibrth,'  she  replied ;  '  call 
me  Amelia.' 

" '  Then  you  won't  make  fun  of  me,  will  you  V  I  said, 
hanging  on  her  arm,  accompanying  my  ungraceful 
mode  of  speaking  with  a  motion  no  doubt  equally  awk^ 
ward. 

" '  My  dear  Clara,'  Miss  Amdia  replied,  '  understand 
me  once  for  all,  that  I  dislike  the  habit  of  ridiculing,  or, 
as  you  say,  of  making  fun,  of  any  one.  I  trust  that  I 
am  too  sensible  of  my  own  errors  and  defects,  to  presume 
to  ridicule  another  person.  If  I  see  any  thing  amiss  in 
you,  my  dear  Clara,  I  will  tell  it  you  plainly  and  direct- 
ly ;  and,  to  prove  my  sincerity,  I  shall  now  begin  with 
you,  and,  therefore,  beg  you  not  to  lavish  upon  me  such 
tokens  of  regard  as  you  just  now  did,  till  time  has  ma* 
tured  our  friendship,  and  till  you  have  more  reason  than 
you  now  have  to  be  assured  that  I  deserve  your  esteem.' 

<^  'And  must  not  I  kiss  you,'  I  said,  <  and  call  you  a 
dear  sweet  creature  ?  for,  indeed,  I  think  you  so.' 

"  'I  don't  doubt  that  you  now  feel  all  you  express, 
my  dear  Clara,'  she  replied.  *  But  I  will  candidly  tell 
you,  I  would  rather  that  you  should  prove  your  regard 
for  me  in  another  way.' 

"  I  looked  very  keenly  at  my  new  friend ;  for  I  began 
to  suspect  that  she  was  proud,  or  that  she  did  not  like 
me ;  but  she  took  no  notice  of  my  sudden  change  of  hu- 
mour, and  nothing  more  passed  between  us  till  we  were 
summoned,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  to  go  down  into  the 
hall  to  tea.  ^  I  am  now  about,'  said  Amelia, '  to  intro- 
duce you  to  your  schoolfellows :  you  will  be  allowed  to 
sit  by  me.  After  tea,  we«shall  either  work  or  draw,  while 
some  one  reads  to  us.  You  will, no  doubt,  enjoy  this?' 

"  *  I  don't  love  plain  work,'  I  answered. 

"  *  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  drawing  ?'  said  Amelia. 

"  *  I  am  not  to  learn  to  draw,'  I  replied. 

"  *  Not  of  a  master,  perhaps,'  she  added.  'But  your 
aunt  could  have  no  objection  to  my  teaching  you  V 

^^  I  made  no  answer :  for  the  truth  is,  I  did  not  like 
the  thought  of  learning  any  thing  new  but  dancing.  I 
then  followed  her  down  mto  one  of  the  halls,  where  the 
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tea-things  were  neatiy  arranged.  It  was  well  lighted  np, 
with  many  wall-shades  and  standing-shades,  and  the 
young  ladies  were  all  assembled  with  two  teachers^ 
a  French  and  an  English  one,  who  were  seated  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  table.  Several  kidmut^ars  were 
busy  at  the  side^table,  preparing  the  tea.  There  w^  a 
great  buzz  in  the  hall  as  we  entered,  which  Was  hushed 
as  Amelia  drew  near  the  table,  when  all  the  company 
turned  round  to  look  at  us.  ^veral  at  once  left  their 
seats  and  gathered  round  me ;  and  among  this  number 
I  particularly  distinguished  Miss  Beaumont,  (whok^ased 
me  aflectionately,)  and  two  young  ladies,  who  were  no 
longer,  as  I  thought,  of  an  age  to  be  grouped  among 
school-girls,  although  their  unsettled  and  disorderly 
manners  evinced  more  levity  than  those  of  the  youngest 
child  in  the  room. 

"  These  young  ladies,  whom  I  shall  call  Atkms  and 
Chatterton,  were,  as  I  afterwards  found,  parlour-boarders, 
or,  rather,  mere  lodgers,  who  had  the  liberty  of  going  in 
and  out  as  they  pleased,  though  at  times  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  in  some  degree  to  the  control  of  the 
governess  and  teachers. 

"  How  long  these  young  ladies  would  have  amused 
themselves  with  inspecting  me,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  Amelia,  who  begged  that  I  might  be  permitted 
to  pass  on  to  my  seat,  I  cannot  tell,  had  not  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  further  end  of  the  long  table  reached  theur 
ears,  in  accents  partly  querulous,  and  partly  imperious. 
'For  shame,  mes  Demoiselles  I'  said  the  voice  just  allud- 
ed to :  *  how  can  you  conduct  yourselves  so  impolite  to- 
wards an  etranger  7  Permit  de  young  lady  to  sit  down, 
I  do  pray,  I  do  entreat.  Sit  down,  my  little  Miss.  La- 
dies, do  come  to  your  tea. 

"  On  hearing  these  words,  which  proceeded  from  Ma- 
dame de  Roseau,  a  widow  lady,  from  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Chandanagore,  who  was  teacher  at  the  school, 
the  young  people  all  hastened  to  their  places,  and  Miss 
Carrisforth  led  me  on  to  my  seat.  ' 

"  For  a  few  moments  after  we  were  seated^  all  was 
still,  excepting  the  noise  made  by  the  servants ;  till  sud- 
denly a  burst  of  laughter,  which  first  proceeded  from  the 
two  young  ladies^  MWs  Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton^  who 
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■at  by  Madame  de  Roeeau  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
which  was  echoed  by  another  party  at  the  bottom,  caus» 
ed  us  to  look  up,  in  order  that  we  might,  if  possible,  be 
admitted  into  the  secret:  <What  is  dat,  mes  Demoi* 
Belles?'  said  Madame  de  Roseau;  'what  is  de  joke? 
where  are  your  manners  dis  afternoon  V 

<  Notwithstanding  this  rebuke,  the  laughter  continued, 
and  I  perceived  that  all  joined  in  it,  excepting  Miss  Car^^ 
risforth  and  Miss  Beaumont ;  and,  at  length,  it  became 
BO  violent,  that  Miss  Crawford,  the  English  teacher,  (who 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  fitter  than  the  youngest  child 
present  to  manage  a  school,)  was  thrown  off  her  equili-^ 
brium,  and  joined  heartily  in  the  merrime^it. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  an  alarm  was  raised,  that 
Mrs.  Patterson  herself  was  coming  $  on  which,  all  in* 
stantly  became  silent:  but,  on  one  of  the  kidmutgars 
accidentally  overturning  a  plate  of  bread-and-butter,  the 
mirth  was  renewed,,  though  in  a  more  smothered  way^ 
bursting  out  at  intervals  at  different  parts  of  the  tabic 
like  a  running  fire,  and  mingled  with  whisperings,  none 
of  which  I  could  distinctly  make  ouu 

'^  In  the  mean  time,  Miss  Crawford,  who  was  sensible, 
perhaps,  that  she  had  acted  imprudently,  called  on  those 
immediately  about  her  to  be  quiet ;  and,  addressing  herw 
self  familiarly  to  Miss  Chatterton  and  Miss  Atkins,  said^ 
^  You  wicked  girls !  you  are  always  getting  me  into  a 
scrape.' 

'^  By  this  time,  the  tea-things  were  removed,  and  the 
work-baskets  put  into  their  places.  *And  now,  ladies,' 
said  Madame  de  Roseau,  'Mies  Crawford  shall  read. 
Where  is  de  book  ?  I  desire  you  will  be  attentif.' 

"  The  book  was  produced,  and  all  was  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes ;  Miss  Carrisforth  having  put  a  piece  of  muslin 
into  my  hands  to  hem.  I  thought  it  hard,  however,^  to 
be  obliged  to  sew  the  first  evening :  but  I  made  no  ob- 
jection, although,  instead  of  working  with  diligence, 
between  each  stitch  I  looked  around  me  on  one  and  an- 
other of  my  schoolfellows ;  and,  at  length,  my  eyes  met 
those  of  a  young  lady  about  my  own  age,  or  perhaps 
older,  though  very  small  in  stature,  who  sat  directly  op* 
posite  to  me.  There  was  something  in  the  physiogno- 
niT  of  this  girl,  whidi,  the  monwat  I  caught  her  eye. 
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seemed  to  fix  and  fascinate  me,  as  the  ccbra  di  eanei, 
formerly  de9crit>ed,  had  done  in  the  gallery  at  Cavvn* 
pore.  She  was  evidently,  like  myself,  not  wholly  of 
European  extraction;  but  her  features  were  &r  from 
bad,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  were  wonderfblly  expres- 
sive. But  what  they  expressed  I  did  not  consider :  I  felt 
myself,  however,  strongly  inclined  to  look  at  her,  and 
was  so  entirely  diverted  by  her  from  my  work,  that  Miss 
Carrisforth  spoke  to  me  once  or  twice,  and  the  last  time^ 
as  I  thought,  in  a  manner  very  decided,  before  I  eoula 
resuifne  my  employment. 

"  Shortly  after  th id,  there  wa9  some  interruption  in  the 
reading,  (I  forget  on  what  occasion,)  and  I  took  this  op- 
portunity to  start  some  dtflteulty  in  going  on  with  my 
work,  and  to  call  for  a  pair  of  scissors.  Amelia  cheeked 
me,  though  gently,  for  speaking  so  loud,  and  had  al- 
ready supplied  me  with  what  I  wanted,  when  the  young 
lady  with  whom  I  had  been  interchanging  looks  sudden- 
ly jumped  up,  ran  round  the  table,  and  brought  me  her 
own  scissors,  begging  me,  in  the  most  polite  manner  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  I  wished. 

^  I  was  startled  by  Miss  Carrisforth's  manner  on  this 
occasion.  She  suddenly  turned  to  the  young  lady,  and, 
with  a  look  and  motion  of  the  head  which  I  thought  se- 
vere, said, '  Gabrielle,  take  your  scissors ;  I  will  provide 
Miss  Clara  with  all  she  may  want:'  adding,  in  a  lower 
voice,  and  with  a  steady  glance,  under  which  the  eye  of 
the  young  lady  Ml,  *  Miss  Lushington  is  under  my  care ; 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  not  interfere  with 
her.'  So  saying,  she  returned  the  scissors,  and  the 
young  lady  walked  silently  back  to  her  chair.  And  there 
the  matter  would  probably  have  ended,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  soon  my  astonishment,  had  not  a  part  of 
Amelia's  address  to  Ckibrielle  been  overheard  by  Miss 
Beaumont,  who,  reddening  violently,  instantly  said,  '  My 
dear  Gabrielle,  lend  me  the  scissors:  I  will  be  obliged  to 
you,  though  Miss  Carrisforth  is  too  proud  to  lie  under 
obligations  to  any  one.' 

"  Whether  Miss  Carrisforth  had  observed  what  had 
passed  between  Miss  Beaumont  and  Gabrielle,  I  could 
not  discover ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  lost  upon  the  rest 
of  the  company,  as  was  apparent,  from  every  one,  at  the 
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SBine  time,  looking  up  from  their  various  occupationfl. 
No  one,  however,  spoke,  and  the  matter  would,  doubt- 
less, have  rested  where  it  was,  had  Miss  Beaumont  been 
disposed  to  allow  that  it  should  be  so. 

"The  silence  of  Amelia  seemed  rather  to  have  in- 
creased than  diminished  the  anger  of  Miss  Beaumont. 
She  reddened  excessively,  her  fine  eyes  flashed  with  in 
dignation,  and  she  further  added,  *  You  do  not  choose, 
Miss  Carrisforth,  to  make  any  remark  on  what  I  said : 
but,  notwithstanding  your  silence,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  speaking  my  mind  to  you.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
cold  contempt  with  which  you  always  treat  little  Gabrielle. 
I  know  but  little  of  her,  and  she  is  nothing  to  me;  but  I 
hate  injustice,  I  cannot  endure  to  see  any  one  ill  used, 
and  I  really  think,  Amelia,  that  you  are  behaving  very' 
ill  to  the  poor  girl.' 

"'If  you  think  so,  Julia,'  replied  Miss  Carrisforth,  ^ 
calmly, '  you  do  right  to  speak.  But  perhaps  you  would 
have  done  better,  had  you  kept  your  remarks  lor  my 
private  ear.' 

"  '  If  the  whole  company  had  not  seen  the  insolent 
manner  in  which  you  treated  Gabrielle,'  said  Miss  Beau- 
mont, '  I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  so :  but  when  I  wit- 
nessed this  public  affront  to  an  inoffensive  child,  I  could 
not  help  animadverting  upon  it  thus  publicly.  And  I 
again  repeat,  Miss  Carrisforth,  that  I  think  you  behaved 
very  ill  to  little  Gabrielle  just  now ;  and  I  must  plainly 
tell  you,  that  I  have  more  than  once  before  been  surprised 
at  your  conduct  towards  her.'  So  saying,  she  burst  into 
a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

"  '  Mademoiselle  Beaumont  is  always  de  champion  of 
de  distressed,'  said  Madame  de  Roseau,  now  thinking  it 
necessary  to  put  in  a  word,  <de  female  Quixotte,  de 
friend  of  de  unfortunate.  Who  so  kind  as  Miss  Beau- 
mont?' 

"  Fresh  bursts  of  laughter  followed  this  remark,  laugh- 
ter in  which  all  joined  but  Amelia  and  Miss  Beaumont, 
the  former  of  whom  looked  grave ;  and  the  latter,  get- 
ting up  in  haste,  left  the  room,  followed  by  Gabrielle. 

"As  soon  as  Miss  Beaumont  had  quitted  the  hall, 
Miss  Chatterton  exclaimed,  'Well,  well,  this  is  capital  * 
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this  is  very  fine !  So  the  two  saints— the  two  best  friends 
have  quarrelled :  this  is  excellent !  It  won't  be  Chatter- 
ton  against  Atkins,  as  it  used  to  be,  you  know,  Atkins, 
when  we  quarrelled,  about  our  partners  on  dancing 
nights;  but  it  will  be  Beaumont  against  Carrisforth. 
We  must  all  take  either  one  side  or  the  other.  I  declare 
for  Beaumont  and  little  Gabrielle !  I  will  uphold  little 
Gabriellel  Don't  you,  Atkins?' 

'' '  Yes,  yes,'  replied  Miss  Atkins,  <  I  am  for  little  Ga 
brielle ;  altogether  for  little  Gabrielle.' 

"  New  bursts  of  laughter  now  broke  out  on  all  sides, 
till  Madame  de  Roseau,  who  looked  much  displeased, 
exclaimed, '  Ecoutez ;  hearken,  ladies ;  be  silent,  ladies. 
For  shame,  mes  Demoiselles;  what  conduct  is  dis?  I 
shall  tell  Madame ;  I  shall  complain.  Miss  Crawford, 
cannot  you  use  your  autorite?  What  is  all  dis,  ladies  V 

"  The  uproar  now  grew  calm,  and  subsided  into  low 
whispers  and  smothered  titters ;  while  the  young  ladies 
wrote  little  notes  on  small  slips  of  paper,  and  tos^  them 
over  the  table  to  each  other.  Thus  passed  the  time  till 
we  were  summoned  to  bed. 

^  You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  minuteness 
with  which  ([have  related  these  scenes :  but  it  has  pleas 
ed  the  Almighty  to  endow  me  with  a  very  accurate  me- 
mory, and,  from  childhood,  I  have  been  a  minute  ob- 
server of  character ;  while  in  my  aunt's  house  this  habit 
Was  confirmed,  my  uncle  being  a  man  of  clear  and  pene- 
trating insight  into  character,  and  one  who  did  not  con- 
ceal his  opinions.    But  to  return  to  my  story. 

"  As  we  were  going  up  to  bed,  Amelia  took  my  hand, 
and  silently  leading  me  through  the  crowd  conducted  me 
to  our  own  room.  There  finding  a  lamp  burning,  she  di- 
rected me  to  undress  myself,  while  taking  a  small  Bible 
from  a  drawer,  she  read  aloud,  sometimes  pausing  to 
make  some  short  passing  remarks  on  what  she  read. 

"In  the  mean  time,  a  confused  noise  of  laughing, 
mnning,  and  screaming,  continually  reached  my  ears 
from  the  neighbouring  rooms,  which  made  me  more 
than  once  exclaim,  in  the  midst  of  the  readmg,  *  What 
are  those  noises?  what  are  they  doing?  what  can  they 
be  about?' 
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"Amelia  replied  to  these  questions,  *0,  nothing  at 
ah,  Clara ,  never  mind  them :  you  may  be  thankful  we 
have  a  room  to  ourselves.' 

'*  *  O,  but  I  should  like  to  see  what  they  are  doing,'  I 
answered. 

« *  Clara,^  she  at  length  replied,  *  don't  be  foolish  j  let 
them  alone,  and  attend  to  what  1  read.' 

"There  was  something  in  her  manner  which  awed 
me,  I  scarcely  knew  wherefore,  and  I  was  silent  When 
she  had  finished  her  chapters,  she  came,  and,  kneeling  by 
me,  offered  up  a  short  prayer ;  after  which,  she  directed 
me  to  get  into  bed.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  obey  her,  be- 
fore the  ffillmills  or  jalousies  of  the  door,  near  which 
my  bed  stood,  and  which  opened  into  the  next  room, 
were  raised,  and  Miss  Atkins,  whose  bed  was  close  to 
that  door,  on  the  other  side,  putting  her  mouth  to  the 
jalousies^  said,  *  Amelia  Carrisforth,  Amelia,  I  say, 
nere's  Beaumont  in  hysteric  fits !     Have  you  any  salts?' 

*'  Amelia  looked  for  a  smelling-bottle,  and  going  round 
my  bed,  she  gave  it  through  the  door. 

"  *  Won't  you  come  and  see  her?'  said  Miss  Atkins. 

"* I  must  not  come  into  your  room,'  she  replied. 

"  *  What  stuff  and  nonsense !'  returned  Miss  Atkins. 

*'  Amelia  made  no  answer,  but  returned  to  the  dress- 
ing-table, 

"  I  could  now  distinctly  hear  the  sobs  of  Miss  Beau- 
mont, and  told  Amelia  that  I  did  so. 

" '  [  am  sorry  that  she  afflicts  herself  so  much,'  she 
answered ;  '  but  I  cant  help  it.' 

" '  But  why,'  I  said,  *  do  you  dislike  that  little  girl  they 
call  Gabrielle  ?' 

" '  I  never  said  that  I  did  dislike  her,'  returned  Amelia. 

"  *  Then  why  would  you  not  let  her  lend  me  the  scisr 
sors?' 

"  *  Clara,'  she  replied,  Mf  you  wish  to  enjoy  any  peace 
in  this  house,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  situation  in  this 
world,  you  must  learn  one  important  lesson,  which  is 
this—do  not  concern  yourself  with  other  people's  busi- 
ness.' 

"  While  I  was  pondering  on  this  new  idea,  (for  it  was 
quite  *  new  one  to  me,)  I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
outei   »oor  of  our  room,  for  as  the  season  was  at  that  time 
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cofd,  all  the  doors  were  closed.  Amelia,  however,  imme- 
diately answering  the  summons,  in  came  Miss  Beau- 
mont, sobbing  bitterly,  with  her  eyes  swelled,  and  her 
whole  frame  in  violent  disorder.  ^Amelia,'  she  said, 
*you  have  grieved  me  excessively.'  Then,  lowering  her 
voice,  she  added,  *  if  Chatterton,  or  Atkins,  or  twenty 
more  whom  I  could  name,  had  behaved  as  yon  did  to- 
night, I  should  not  have  cared :  but  you,  whom  I  loved, 
honoured,  looked  up  to  as  the  only  Christian  in  the 
house, — to  see  you  behave  in  a  manner  so  cold,  so  inso- 
lent, to  a  poor  unprotected  child,  I  cannot  bear  it.  Ac- 
count to  me,  I  beseech  you,  as  a  friend,  for  your  con- 
duct This  is  not,  I  can  teU  you,  the  first  nor  the  se- 
cond time  that  I  have  observed  your  aversion  to  Ga 
brielle ;  but  it  never  before  broke  oat  as  it  did  this  even- 
mg.' 

"  Amelia  replied  with  surprising  composure  saying, 
'  Do  you  understand,  my  dear,  that  Miss  Clara  Lushing- 
ton  has  been  placed  under  my  care  at  the  joint  requests 
both  of  her  father  and  of  mine  T 

"  *  To  be  sure  I  do '  she  answered^ 

"  *  And  pray,  my  dear,'  said  Amelia,  still  lowering  her 
voice,  *  in  your  zeal  for  Gabrielle,  are  you  not  forgetting 
your  duty  to  me  T 

" '  In  what  way?  said  Miss  Beaumont. 

"  Amelia  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  into 
the  verandah  ;  where  they  both  stood  still,  just  without 
the  door,  which  they  closed. 

"  I  immediately  got  out  of  my  bed,  and  prompted  by 
curiosity  of  the  meanest  kind,  crept  close  to  the  door,  and 
listened:  when  I  heard  Amelia  say,  *  You  are  weaken- 
ing my  influence ;  you  are  greatly  injuring  Clara.  Can- 
not you  see  that,  my  dear?  You  are  hurtmg  her  more 
than  you  are  serving  Gabrielle.' 

"*l  cannot  help  that,'  said  Miss  Beaumont:  *I  hate 
injustice.' 

"  *  So  do  I  too,'  rejoined  Amelia.  *  But  how  do  you 
know  that  T  am  unjust  V 

"*You  are  unjust,'  returned  the  other,  *  unless  you 
think  ill  of  Gabrielle :  and  thus  we  come  to  the  point  in 
question.    Do  you  think  ill  of  Gabrielle  V 

"  *  Are  you  Gabrielle's  friend  T  said  Amelia. 

111.  C 
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'^^Noy'  returned  Miss  Beaumont,  'she  is  nothing  to 
me;  bi.t  I  pity  her  as  an  orphan.  I  remember  that  you 
used  to  be  kind  to  her ;  I  see  that  you  have  lately  neglect- 
ed her,  and,  this  evening,  treated  her  with  great  con- 
tempt. She  had  no  friend,  and  I,  therefore,  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  protect  her.  But  you  evade  my  question. 
Do  you  think  ill  of  Gabrielle  or  not?' 

"* Permit  me,'  said  Amelia,  after  some  reflection,  'to 
answer  this  question  to-morrow.  You  shall,  in  the  morn- 
ing, have  ^  note  from  me  on  the  subject.' 

"  'Then  I  am  to  understand,' returned  the  other,  hasti- 
ly, '  that  you  really  think  very  ill  of  Gabrielle?' 

" '  I  am  weary  of  this  foolish  dispute,'  replied  Amelia^ 
'and  could  almost  say.  You  may  think  what  you  please 
on  the  subject,  provided  you  will  but  keep  your  thoughts 
to  yourself.' 

"'No,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  'J  will  not  keep  my 
thoughts  to  myself:  and  unless  you  speak  out,  Amelia, 
and  tell  me  upon  what  principle  you  treat  Gabrielle  as 
vou  do,  I  shall  certainly  continue  to  defend  and  support 
her.' 

"  *I  cannot  help  it,'  returned  Amelia.  'Promise  me, 
however,  only  one  favour.  Miss  Beaumont;  let  this  mat- 
ter rest  tin  you  have  received  my  letter  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.' 

"I  now,  fearing  lest  Amelia  should  suddenly  return  to 
the  room,  flew  back  to  my  bed,  and,  in  consequence, 
heard  no  more. 

"Amelia  sat  up  late  that  night,  being  employed  in 
writing;  and  the  next  morning,  when  we  were  called  to 
breakfast,  she  gave  me  a  seSed  letter  to  put  into  Miss 
Beaumont's  hand.  As  I  was  afterwards  favoured  with 
a  copy  of  this  letter,  I  shall  give  it  you,  my  dear  friend, 
HI  this  place. 

"  '  My  beloved  JuLiA,^(for  still  will  I  call  you  be- 
loved, though  none  either  of  your  former  kindness  or 
confidence  have  been  discoverable  on  the  late  occasion,) 
I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  the  question  which  you 
last  night  proposed  to  me,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  in  words  which  might  not 
include  either  too  much  or  too  little.    You  ask  me  pub- 
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iicly  to  pronounce  upon  a  character  in  a  case  where  such 
d  decision  is  no  part  of  our  concern;  in  my  so  doing, 
you  would  perhaps  compel  me  to  act  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  precept  of  Scripture— /t^^e  no/,  that  ye  be 
not  judged,  (Matt.  vii.  1.) 

"  But,  to  leave  Gabrielle  and  her  affairs,  permit  me, 
my  dear  friend,  to  repeat  here,  what  I  have  many  times 
said  to  you  on  former  occasions, — that  I  am  convinced 
it  would  conduce  greatly  both  to  your  happiness  and  to 
your  permanent  advantage,  not  only  in  this  family,  but 
in  every  other  situation  which  you  may  hereafter  fill,  if 
you  could  bring  yourself  to  cease  from  interfering  with 
the  afl&irs  of  others.  I  would,  my  dear  Julia,  gladly  sig- 
nify this  sentiment  by  an  expression  which  might  he 
more  acceptable;  but  as  no  other  at  present  offerSj  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  the  plainness  of  that  which  I  have 
used.  It  is  now  not  more  than  a  twdvemonth  since  I 
lost  one  of  the  tenderest  and  most  pious  of  mothers;  and 
if,  as  I  have  heard  my  dear  father  say,  there  was  any 
one  quality  in  which  she  excelled  more  than  in  another, 
it  was  that  peculiar  and  unusual  control  of  the  tongue, 
which  rendered  her  at  once  lovely  and  beloved  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  knew  her — a  quality  which  I  feai 
is  much  more  rarely  found  in  females  than  in  men. 

^^  ^  It  was  during  one  of  the  last  conversations  that  I 
ever  had  with  my  poor  mother,  but  shortly  before  that 
final  and  dreadful  illness  which,  in  the  pourse  of  a  ver^ 
few  hours,  deprived  me  of  the  best  of  parents,  that  she, 
as  if  foreseeing  the  loss  that  I  was  about  to  sustain,  urg- 
ed stronffly  upon  me  the  duty  and  advantages  of  self- 
command  in  this  respect:  and  I  remember  that,  having 
first  referred  me  to  the  well-known  passage  oi  Scripture 
—The  tongue  can  no  man  tame;  it  is  an  unruly  evil, 
full  of  deadly  poison;  (James  iii.  8,)  she  proceeded  to 
remark,  that  that  which  no  man  could  tame,  might, 
nevertheless,  be  tamed  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God. 
And  she  assured  me,  that  wherever  religion  produced 
the  natural  and  complete  effect,  peculiarly  its  own,  of 
humbling  the  individual  who  professed  it,  of  emptying 
him  of  self,  of  inducinghim  to  distrust  his  own  judgment, 
and  to  conclude  that  others  might  be  right  as  well  as 
himself,  its  consequent  result  would  be  to  silence  him  on 
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those  points  relative  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
most  liable  improperly  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  his 
neighbours. 

'^ '  You,  my  dear  Julia,  have  a  knowledge  of  religion, 
a  much  superior  knowledge  to  what  I  have,  and  a  con- 
sequent high  sense  of  honour,  justice,  and  virtue;  you 
are  above  every  mean  and  low  habit  and  custom:  but  you 
will  not  be  offended,  if  I  say,  that  you  have  not  yet,  I 
fear,  learned  to  distrust  yourself.  Ana  this  self-confidence 
induces  you  to  judge  hastily  and  to  speak  decidedly  on 
many  occasions  where  you  are  not  called  upon  so  to  do, 
and  before  you  have  had  it  in  your  power  to  weigh  the 
subject  on  which  you  unguardedly  venture  to  give  an 
opinion :  and  by  this  haste  and  decision,  you  have  not 
unfrequently,  even  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure. of 
knowing  you,  seriously  injured  those  whom  you  have 
intended  essentially  to  serve.  In  the  moment  of  heat  and 
high  indignation  against  what  you  fancy  to  be  wrong, 
you  sacrifice,  without  reflection,  the  interest  of  the  dearest 
friend;  and  if  an  improper  confidence  is  denied  you,  you 
indignantly  throw  aside  every  pledge  of  former  regard. 

''  The  sin  of  bearing  false  witness  against  a  neighbour, 
my  dear  Julia,  may  l^  committed  in  various  ways,  and 
is  often  the  consequence  of  a  hot  and  fiery,  though  a 
noble  spirit,  such  as  yours,  as  of  one  that  is  sly,  mean, 
and  deceitfVil;  and  perhaps  the  hasty  indignation  of  a 
noble  character  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  most 
cruel  arts  of  one  that  is  despicable. 

" '  O  my  friend,  permit  me,  who  am  now  in  disgrace . 
with  you,  still  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  your 
friendship,  while  I  humbly  entreat  yon,  as  you  would 
honour  your  Christian  profession  in  this  house,  to  be 
more  careful  of  what  you  say.  Consider  your  youth 
and  inexperience ;  not  a  year  more  advanced  than  my 
own !  and  consider,  too^  how  imperfect  is  your  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  world,  and  how  much  more  effectual 
would  be  your  rebukes  of  whatever  might  be  amiss,  if 
they  were  given  only  in  silence  and  by  example. 

" '  Depend  upon  it,  that  a  blameless  and  lovely  exam- 
ple is  ever,  in  youth  especially,  the  most  effective  check 
upon  that  which  is  really  sinful,  and  is  much  more 
strongly  felt  by  the  sinner  than  is  the  most  loud  and  ve- 
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hement  expression  of  anger  to  which  words  can  give  ut- 
terance. It  possesses  also  this  valuable  property,  that  it 
wounds  only  where  it  ought  to  wound,  while  its  arrows 
play  harmlessly  about  those  whose  consciences,  human- 
ly speaking,  are  at  rest  from  evil. 

" '  Pardon,  my  dear  Julia,  all  that  in  this  letter  may 
offend^  and  believe  me  to  be  y«ur  ever  affectionate 
friend, 

"'Akelia  Carrisforth.' 

''  When  I  delivered  this  letter  to  Miss  Beaumont,  she 
opened  it  hastily,  and  stood  up  to  read  it,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  she  was  not  satisfied  by  its  con- 
tents ;  for,  as  she  again  folded  it  up,  and  put  it  into  her 
work-bag,  she  said  to  Amelia,  over  the  table,  *  You  have 
not  now  answered  my  question.  Miss  Carrisforth ;  I  sup- 
pose that  I  must,  however,  rest  contented  with  this  par 
tial  confidence.'  Then,  with  a  certain  toss  of  her  head, 
which  was  habitual  with  this  high-spirited  young  lady 
whenever  she  happened  to  be  displeased,  she  began  to 
eat  her  breakfast  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  nothmg 
unusual  had  occurred. 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  the  attention  of  the  company  was 
diverted  to  another  subject  by  one  of  the  young  ladies 
exclaiming,  *  To-night  is  dancing-night!' 

" '  Yes,'  said  Miss  Atkins ;  '  and  we  know  who  is  to  be 
here,  don't  we,  Chatterton  V 

" '  Some  of  your  favourites,  I  presume,  Miss  Atkins,' 
.  said  Miss  Crawford,  laughing. 

"'Miss  Atkins  has  many  favourites,'  remarked  Mad- 
ame de  Roseau :  *  Miss  Atkins  is  herself  also  de  great 
favourite  wid  de  fine  gentlemen.  No  chance  for  a  part- 
ner till  Miss  Atkins  is  provided.' 

"  Several  whisperings  and  loud  bursts  of  laughter  then 
followed,  which  were  suddenly  hushed,  as  was  an  uproar 
of  the  preceding  evening,  by  the  report  that  Mrs.  Pat 
terson  was  at  hand ;  and  as  she  actually  did  appear, 
within  an  instant,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  we  then 
heard  no  more  of  the  whisperings  and  titters. 

"  Mrs.  Patterson  came  up  to  the  table,  addressed  the 
young  ladies  pplitdy,  (who  all  for  the  moment  rose,)  and 
C2 
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then  left  the  room,  without  descending  from  her  usual 
dignity  of  manner. 

"  MTien  breakfast  was  concluded,  we  went  into  one  of 
the  large  side-rooms,  which  was  furnished  as  a  school- 
room. There  we  found  our  governess,  and  there  we  were 
employed  for  three  hours.  My  station  in  the  school-room 
was  by  Amelia,  and  she  took  unwearied  pains  in  helping 
me  forward  with  my  studies. 

"At  twelve  o'clock  our  liberty  was  given  us,  and  as  it 
was  not  the  custom  to  go  out  of  doors  at  that  hour,  we 
were  presently  scattered  all  over  the  house.  I  asked 
Amelia  if  I  might  play  with  the  other  children ;  but  she 
said  that  she  would  walk  with  me  in  the  verandah,  near 
our  own  apartment.  I  was  not  pleased  with  this  re- 
straint, notwithstanding  which  I  submitted,  and  went 
up  with  her  accordingly. 

"  When  we  entered  the  verandah,  she  offered  me  her 
arm,  and  took  several  turns  with  me,  talking  to  me  about 
Cawnpore,  where  she  had  resided  some  time;  intro- 
ducing also  other  subjects,  by  which  conversation  she 
made  herself  so  agreeable,  that  I  no  longer  regretted 
my  being  restricted  to  her  society,  and  I  should  no 
longer  have  thought  of  the  restriction,  had  not  Miss 
Beaumont  again  come  up  to  us.  *  And  so,  Amelia,'  she 
said, '  you  are  determined  to  leave  me  in  the  dark  ?  You 
will  not  grant  me  satisfaction  V 

"  Amelia  uttered  a  slight  expression  of  fretfulness,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  Is  there  to  be  no  end  of  this?'  Then, 
turning  good-humouredly  to  Miss  Beaumont,  she  said, 
'  What  a  talent  you  have,  Julia,  of  making  yourself  mi- 
serable !  Cannot  you  forget  Gabrielle  and  her  imagina- 
ry grievances  V 

"  *  They  are  not  imaginary,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont. 

"*  Imaginary,  x)r  not  so,'  replied  Amelia,  with  firm- 
ness, *  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  Julia,  if  you  will  let  this 
matter  drop,  and  be  content  with  the  reply  which  I  have 
given  you ;  for  I  am  resolved  that  I  will  add  nothing 
more  to  what  I  have  already  written  and  said  on  this 
subject.' 

"  *  Upon  my  word,  Amelia,'  said  Miss  Beaumont, '  you 
are  very  short !' 

'"  And,  perhaps,'  returned  Amelia,  smiliiig  *  there  ar« 
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some  subjects  on  which  one  cannot  be  too  short ;  espe- 
cially such  as  relate  to  the  concerns  of  our  neighbours.' 

'^  Miss  Beaumont  was  going  to  reply,  when  a  loud 
laugh  burst  from  an  opposite  door,  where,  at  the  same  . 
time,  appeared  a  cluster  of  heads,  among  the  foremost 
of  which  I  saw  the  faces  of  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Chat- 
terton,  which  were  pushed  forward,  with  the  crowd  be- 
tween. '  There,  there  they  are,  at  it  again,  carrying  on 
the  war  I'  exclaimed  Miss  Chalterton.  '  This  is  excel- 
lent !  these  are  the  pious  ones  I  the  Intimate  friends !  the 
inseparables,  as  it  used  to  be !  There  is  war  now  in 
heaven,  Atkins,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  some  of 
the  angels  falling !' 

" '  Julia,'  said  Amelia,  blushing  violently,  '  do  you  hear 
what  they  say?'  addmg,  in  a  lower  voice, '  what  disgrace 
are  we  bringing  upon  our  religious  profession  by  this 
absurd  quarrel!' 

"  A  call  to  tiffin  prevented  any  thing,  at  that  time,  be- 
ing further  said  on  the  subject ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Patterson 
berself  was  present  at  that  meal,  all  was  orderly  and 
peaceable  while  we  continued  at  table.  Mrs.  Patterson 
left  us  as  soon  as  the  tiffin  was  concluded;  but  before 
we  had  gone  from  the  nail,  a  company  of  box-ioaUas 
appeared  in  the  verandah;  on  seeing  which,  aU  the 
young  ladies,  together  with  the  teachers,  rushed  out  at 
the  front  door,  leaving  me  standing  with  Amelia,  who 
had  taken  my  hand  to  hold  me  back,  as  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  these  visitors  was  announced. 

"  The  box-waJla^  or  sundook-wallas  are  native  ped- 
lars, who  travel  about,  from  house  to  house,  selling  a  va- 
riety of  European  and  Indian  articles,  and  who  are  em- 
ployed by  persons  of  every  denomination  in  Calcutta. 

"In  common  with  most  other  young  people  in  India, 
I  was  exceedingly  fond  of  spending  my  pocket  money 
with  these  persons,  and  of  looking  over  and  cheapening 
their  treasures  even  when  I  had  no  money ;  I  was  there- 
fore a  good  deal  chagrined  when  Amelia  proposed  that 
we  should  go  up  stairs,  instead  of  joining  the  party  in 
the  verandah  ;  nor  was  it  till  ailter  I  had  for  some  mi- 
nutes endeavoured  to  prevail,  that  I  was  able  to  per- 
suade her  that  I  wanted  several  things  which  I  said  I 
could  not  possibly  any  longer  do  without    Seeing  me, 
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however,  so  strongly  bent  upon  this  purpose,  she  gavt 
way  and  followed  me  into  the  verandah, 

"  And  now  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  give  you  aa 
idea  of  the  scene  of  confusion  that  presented  kself  when 
we  approached  the  door  of  the  hall.  There  were  no  less 
than  four  of  these  sundook-wallas  squatted  on  the  pave- 
ment, their  boxes  beiifg  open  before  them,  and  their 
goods  spread  out  upon  the  floor.  The  young  ladies  and 
me  two  teachers,  together  with  sundry  dirges,  bearers, 
and  ayahSy  were  mingled  together  in  one  promiscuous 
mass  around  them,  sdl  talking  together,  choosing  and 
refusing,  bargaining,  scolding,  snatching,  rejecting,  tri- 
umphing, condoling,  cheating,  and  being  cheated,  some 
speaking  in  Bengalee,  some  in  Hindoostaunee,  some  in 
broken  English,  some  in  French,  and  some  in  a  com- 
pound of  one  or  more  of  these  different  jargons^  A  long 
time  elapsed  before  I  could  distinguish  one  voice  from 
another ;  at  length  I  heard  Miss  Chatterton  say, '  I  won- 
der at  you,  Atkins !  I  am  amazed !  and  so  you  don't 
think  I  shall  look  well  in  pea-green?  Why,  my  friend, 
Miss  Biddy  Jackson,  used  always  1o  tell  me  that  pea- 
green  was  the  most  becoming  colour  I  could  put  on.' 

"  '  I  wonder,  Chatterton,'  returned  the  other,  *  that  you 
should  think  of  bringing  forward  Biddy  Jackson's  opin- 
ion on  matters  of  taste ;  for  of  jJI  the  dressers  I  ever 
saw,  in  all  my  life,  she  is  the  worst ;  and  to  tell  you, 
with  your  saUow  complexion,  that  j»ea-green  was  proper, 
I  am  sure  she  could  have  been  no  sincere  friend.' 

"  *  Sallow  I  sallow !'  repeated  Madame  de  Roseau ; 
'  for  shame.  Miss  Atkms ;  Miss  Chatterton  is  not  sallow, 
she  is  only  pale.    Where  is  your  politesse?' 

"  A  violent  uproar  was  at  that  moment  excited  at  the 
other  end  of  the  verandah,  by  the  opening  of  a  box  of 
artificial  flowers,  and,  for  a  moment,  I  heaM  nothing  but 
exclamations  in  favour  of  this  and  that  flower.  At 
length,  as  I  was  standing  by  Amelia,  endeavouring  to 
select  a  tortoise-shell  comb  to  fasten  up  my  hair.  Miss 
Crawford  came  up  triumphantly  towards  the  place 
where  we  stood,  exclaiming,  ^I  have  carried  the  day ;  I 
shall  wear  the  rose  to-night.'  And,  so  saying,  she 
showed  us  a  beautiful  English  rose,  which  she  said  ' 
rtie  intended  to  wear  in  the  evening. 
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^  <  Ah,  la  belle  couleur !  de  beauti  Ail  colour !'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Roseau.  *  Miss  Crawford  is  very  cruel :  she 
means  to  be  de  belie  dis  afternoon.  No  one  will  have 
any  chance  wid  Miss  Crawford  dis  evening.' 

"  While  Madame  de  Roseau  was  speaking,  and  Miss 
Crawford  was  holding  her  rose  up  in  triumph,  Miss  At- 
kins and  Miss  Chatterton,  with  several  others  of  the 
greater  girls,  came  round  her,  and  with  voices  so  loud 
and  shrill  as  to  make  the  whole  verandah  ring,  half 
playfully  and  half  angrily,  cliarged  her  with  having 
forestalled  their  market ;  Miss  Chatterton  actually  de- 
claring that  she  herself  had  ordered  Rammohun  (for  so 
the  flower  merchant  was  named)  to  bring  that  very  rose 
for  her. 

^'  On  hearing  this,  all  the  young  people  gave  up-their 
pretensions  but  Miss  Chatterton,  who  attempted  to 
snatch  the  rose  from  Miss  Crawford;  when  a  kind  of 
romping  bout  ensued  between  the  young  lady  and  her 
governess,  to  the  great  amusement  of  many  present,  and 
which  continued  till  Madame  de  Roseau,  by  dint  of  loud 
scolding,  contrived  to  restore  some  little  order. 

''  In  the  mean  time,  Amelia  was  endeavouring  to  find 
such  a  comb  as  I  described ;  but  not  being  able  to  suc- 
ceed, she  proposed  that  we  should  go  up  stairs,  and  had 
actually  taken  my  hand  to  lead  me  out  of  the  verandah, 
when  we  were  forced  from  each  other  'by  the  bustle  oc^ 
casioned  by  the  two  ladies  already  spoken  of,  who,  in 
their  contention  for  the  rose,  pushed  in  between  us,  one 
of  them  running  away,  and  the  other  pursuing. 

"  In  the  confusion,  I  was,  as  I  before  said,  parted  from 
Amelia,  and  pushed  in  among  a  group  of  my  young 
companions ;  and  before  I  well  knew  what  I  was  about, 
I  found  myself  standing  by  Gabrielle.  She  had  not 
time  allowed  her  to  speak  to  me,  before  Amelia's  eye 
was  again  upon  us :  but,  with  a  quickness  at  which  1 
was  astonished,  the  young  stranger  had  caught  hold  of 
my  hand,  in  which,  drawing  it  behind  m^  she  placed  a 
small  paper,  containing  a  few  almonds  and  raisins,  at 
the  same  time  stooping  and  kissing  my  hand,  pressing  it 
closely  as  she  let  it  go. 

"  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  my  other  hand  was 
seized  by  Amelia,  who,  exerting  a  gentle  force,  such  as 
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an  angel  might  be  supposed  to  employ  in  order  to  pre- 
vent some  careless  sinner  from  committing  an  action 
that  would  offend  his  God,  led  me  through  the  hell  up 
into  her  own  room,  where,  shutting  the  door,  she  sat 
down  to  work,  advising  me  to  look  over  my  lessons  for 
the  next  day. 

"  On  her  proposing  this,  I  complained  of  fatigue. 

'* '  Then  lie  down  upon  your  bed,  Clara,'  she  said, 
*  and  learn  as  you  are  resting  yourself.' 

^'  I  so  far  complied  as  to  lie  down,  taking  the  book  in 
my  hand. 

'^  We  remained  silent  for  some  time,  the  rest  of  the 
party  still  being  below :  but  on  a  loud  sound,  as  expres- 
sive of  mirth,  reaching  us  from  beneath,  I  could  contam 
myself  no  longer  -,  but  making  use  of  a  deception  not  nn- 
frequently  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  love  sin,  and  yet 
do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  do  so,  I  began  to  express 
great  horror  at  the  noise,  remarking,  that  I  had  never 
before  met  with  such  rude  girls. 

'*  Amelia  made  no  reply  to  this  remark :  on  which,  I 
pertly  added,  'Where  is  Mrs.  Patterson  all  this  time? 
But  I  suppose  that  she  makes  a  point  of  shutting  her 
eyes  and  ears  when  she  has  a  mind  to  spare  herself  the 
trouble  of  finding  fault.' 

''There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  in  this  obtervation,  and  most  people  would  have 
smiled  to  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  so  young  a  person:  but 
I  did  not  observe  the  least  tendency  towards  a  smile  on 
the  placid  countenance  of  Amelia.  I  thought,  however, 
that  she  sighed,  as  she  thus  answered  me: — 'Clara,  my 
dear,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  refrain  from  these  remarks. 
You  and  I  shall  have  enough  to  do,  and  more  than  we 
possibly  can  do  without  the  divine  help,  to  conduct  our- 
selves prudently  and  blamelessly  in  this  family :  and  of 
this  I  am  well  convinced,  that,  if  we  begin  to  busy  our- 
selves with  other  people's  affairs,  we  shaU  ver^  shortly 
forget  properly  to  manage  our  own.' 

"  Being  thus  rebuked,  I  again  looked  at  my  book  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  yawning,  and  throwing  it  down,  I 
said,  with  considerable  impertinence  m  my  manner, '  Of 
all  the  young  people  I  ever  saw,  I  think  you  are  the 
most  steady,  Miss  Carrisforth.    One  would  think  you 
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sixty,  rather  than  sixteen.  Are  you  not  tired  of  this  lit- 
tle soom  and  that  sewing  ?  Do  come  out,  and  walk  in 
the  verandah? 

"Amelia  made  no  answer. 

'^  I  yawned  again,  still  louder  than  before.  The  idea 
«ras  running  in  my  head,  an  idea  which  had  been  first 
raggested  by  Miss  Beaumont,  (for  I  had  sense  enough 
to  think  meanly  of  the  rest  of  my  companions,)  that 
there  was  somewhat  of  unnecessary  harshness  or  strict- 
ness, or  I  knew  not  what, in  Amelia;  and  I, accordingly, 
resolved  to  try  whether  I  could  not  free  myself  from  the 
restraint  under  which  she  held  me.  On  her  not  appear- 
ing to  notice  me  when  I  yawned  the  second  time,  I  jump- 
ed from  the  bed,  slipped  on  my  shoes,  which  I  had  ta- 
icen  off,  and  walked  to  the  door,  which  I  was  in  the  act 
of  opening,  when  Amelia  said,  *  Where  are  you  going, 
Clara?' 

"  *  To  walk  in  the  verandah,^  I  answered,  decidedly, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  insolently. 

" '  Lie  down  again,  my  dear,'  said  Amelia ;  *  for  I  can- 
not go  with  you  now.' 

"*I  can  go  by  myself,'  I  answered;  'I  don't  want 
you  to  come  with  me.' 

"  On  this,  she  repeated  her  request  previously  made, 
that  I  would  return  to  my  tasks. 

^^^  I  choose  to  play  now,'  I  answered,-and  was  proceed- 
ing to  open  the  door,  when  she  calmly  got  up,  and,  with 
a  strength  superior  to  mine,  drew  my  hand  from  the 
door,  which  she  immediately  closed  and  bolted. 

"  I  then  asked  her  who  gave  her  authority  to  rule  me. 

" '  Your  father,'  she  replied ;  *  and  if  you  dispute  my 
authority,  I  will  sit  down  this  minute,  and  refer  the  case 
to  him.  Understand,  Clara,  that  it  is  no  advantage  to  me, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  trouble,  to  be  charg- 
ed with  you  as  I  am.  But,  as  I  have  undertaken  the 
charge,  I  will  go  through  it.  I  will  not  trifle  with  your 
father ;  I  will  persevere  in  what  I  have  engaged  to  fulfil, 
the  Lord  assisting  me,  not  as  if  I  were  doing  eye-service, 
to  please  men,  but  as  to  the  Lord.' 

"  On  hearing  this,  and  seeing,  at  the  same  time,  her 
steadfastness,  I  threw  myself  down  again  upon  my  bed, 
and  sobbed  and  wept  violently. 
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"  While  thus  occupied  about  my  imaginary  sorrows,  a 
person  came  to  the  door,  to  inform  Amelia  that  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson wished  to  speak  with  her.  She  immediately  arose, 
and,  charging  me  not  to  leave  the  room  during  her  ab- 
sence, went  to  her  governess's  apartment. 

"  After  Amelia  had  left  me,  I  remained  for  awhile  alone, 
crying  and  sobbing  violently,  the  noise  and  laughter  still 
;oing  on  in  the  verandah  beneath.  At  length,  I  thought 

heard  a  soft  step  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  which 
sound  was  followed  by  a  slight  shaking  of  the  jalousies 
near  my  bed.  A  short  silence  then  succeeded,  and  I 
plainly  saw  that  some  one  was  peeping  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  wooden  blinds.  *  Who  is  there?'  I  said, 
and  immediately  the  Jalousies  were  thrown  up,  and 
a  voice  answered,  *  It  is  only  me,  Miss  Clara.' 

"  *  And  who  are  you  T  I  asked. 

"  *  I  am  Gabrielle,  and  I  am  come  to  offer  you  a  tor- 
toise-shell comb.  You  were  inquiring  for  one  below, 
to  fasten  up  your  hair ;  and  I  have  now  got  one  for  you.' 

"  '  O !  that  is  very  kind  of  you,  Gabrielle,'  I  answered^ 
holding  out  my  hand  to  take  it, '  very  kind  indeed !' 

"  '  Is  Miss  Carrisforth  in  your  room,  Miss  Clara  V 
whispered  Gabrielle,  asking  a  question  which  she  no 
doubt  could  have  answered  as  well  as  myself. 

"  *  No,'  I  said, '  she  is  gone  down.' 

"  *  Sweet,  dear  Amelia !'  returned  Gabrielle,  *  how 
dearly  do  I  love  her !  I  would  give  all  I  have  in  the 
world  to  be  loved  by  her  in  return.' 

"  '  But  do  tell  me.  Miss  Gabrielle,'  I  said,  '  what  have 
you  done  to  offend  her  ?' 

"  '  I  cannot  say,'  she  answered,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  *  but 
I  am  sure  that,  if  she  does  not  love  me,  it  is  my  own 
fault,  not  hers :  for  she  is  the  sweetest  creature  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  not  worthy  to  wipe  her  shoes.' 

"  '  Yes :  but  she  should  not  persecute  you,  Gabrielle," 
I  answered ;  *  she  ought  not  to  hate  you.  That  surely 
cannot  be  right.' 

"  ^  Don't  say  any  thing  about  me  to  her,  Miss  Clara, ) 
beg,'  replied  Gabrielle.  '  I  shall  always  love  her :  but  \ 
have  been  used  to  her  coldness,  and  I  must  submit  to 
my  sad  fate.' 

"  At  that  moment  we  heard  somebody  at  the  outer 
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door  of  the  rooni,  on  which  Gabrielle  instantly  slapped 
down  the  jalousies,  while  T  as  quickly  took  my  book  in 
my  hand ;  and  thus  closed  my  first  conversation  with 
this  girl. 

"  At  that  instant  Amelia  entered  the  room,  and  I  was 
at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  party 
below,  to  which  a  confused  noise  in  the  chambers  above, 
and  in  the  verandah  all  around  us,  immediately  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  then  x^erhaps  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  from  that  time  till  five,  every  individual  in 
the  house  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  the  great  business 
of  dressing,  with  the  exception  only  of  Amelia  and  my- 
self. 

^  In  the  chamber  on  the  left  of  my  bed.  Miss  Atkins 
and  Miss  Chatterton,  and  several  others  of  the  elder 
girls,  usually  slept ;  and  Miss  Chatterton's  bed  was  sepa- 
rated from  mine  only  by  the  jalousied  door  through 
which  Grabrielle  had  spoken  to  me.  I  therefore,  as  I  lay, 
could  hear  much  of  what  was  said  in  this  next  room : 
and  as  this  was  a  kmd  of  amusement  for  which,  at  that 
time,  I  had  a  high  relish,  I  took  care  to  avail  myself  of 
this  privilege,  as  much  as  possible,  without  letting  Ame- 
lia know  what  I  was  about. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  on  the  evening  above  mentioned, 
that  I  might  hear  these  edifying  discourses  to  the  great- 
est possible  advantage,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  un- 
noticed and  unsuspected  by  Amelia,  I  pretended  to  be 
holding  my  book  in  my  hand  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing my  lessons,  when  my  ears  and  my  heart  were,  in 
fact,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

"  *  O  that  vile  Crawford  I'  said  Miss  Chatterton.  '  Only 
think,  Atkins,  of  her  getting  my  rose;  and  I  meant  this 
evening  to  have  worn  it  in  my  hair  with  my  pink  sash 
and  beads.    Well,  1  declare  now,  is  not  it  provoking  V 

"  '  Why  you  will  be  forced  to  wear  pea-green  after 
all,'  said  Miss  Atkins,  *  to  please  Miss  Biddy  Jackson.' 

" '  How  ill-natured  you  are,  Atkins,  now  I'  returned 
Miss  Chatterton;  *but  I  won't,  to  spite  you.  I  shall 
wear  my  purple  wreath,  and  you  know  I  always  look 
well  in  that.' 

"Sundry  whisperings  and  titterings  then  followed; 
out  of  which,  however,  I  could  make  nothing,  though  1 

III.  D 
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listened  with  all  possible  attention :  and  these  continued 
for  some  time,  till  one  of  the  young  ladies,  I  suppose, 
pinching  the  other,  a  loud  scream  brought  Madame  de 
Roseau  into  the  room,  to  call  the  delinquents  to  order 
with  her  broken  English,  which  always  greatly  amused 
me ;  though  I  afterwards  had  reason  to  think,  that  she 
was  more  entitled  to  respect  than  many  others  who  were 
in  the  house. 

"  *  But,  I  suppose,  my  dear  friend,'  proceeded  Miss 
Clara  Lushington,  *  that  you  are  already  satisfied  with 
the  specimens  that  I  have  given  you  of  the  conversations 
of  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  future,  introduce  no  more  of  them  than  jny  narrative 
may  actuaJly  require. 

"At  five  o'clock,  a  bell  summoned  us  down  to  tea, 
which  was  this  evening  prepared  in  the  school-room : 
the  two  halls  having  been  got  in  readiness  for  company ; 
and  I  found,  that,  on  this  occasion,  those  of  the  elder 
jroung  ladies  who  learned  to  dance  were  all  absent,  be- 
mg  engaged  with  Mrs.  Patterson  and  her  company  in 
the  inner  hall. 

"  And  now,  my  friend,  I  am  about  to  mention  to  you 
a  custom  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  at  that  time 
prevalent  in  almost  all  the  schools  in  and  near  Calcutta; 
a  custom,  which,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  hence,  will  be 
considered  as  monstrous  and  incredible.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice of  admitting  young  gentlemen,  who  are  nearly  total 
strangers,  and  without  any  formal  invitation,  to  frequent 
the  schools  on  dancing-nights,  in  order  that  they  may 
form  acquaintance  with  the  young  ladies. 

"  I  had  heard  of  this  custom  before,  and  was  therefore 
not  at  all  surprised,  on  being  told  that  there  were  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  of  these  gentlemen  already  arrived, 
and  that  it  was  expected  they  would  all  join  in  country- 
dances  as  soon  as  the  younger  children  had  taken  their 


"  The  only  two  young  ladies  in  the  house,  who  did  not 
learn  to  dance,  were  Miss  Carrisforth  and  Miss  Beau- 
mont, whose  friends  were,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  too 
much  delicacy  to  allow  of  their  mixing  in  parties  of  such 
a  nature  as  that  just  described.  Consequently,  they  were 
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the  only  two  elder  girls  who  remained  with  us  in  the 
school-room. 

^"Immediately  after  tea,  Amelia  brought  a  pleasing 
little  girl,  one  of  the  youngest  of  my  schoolfellows,  at 
the  same  time  telling  me  that  she  had  engaged  httle 
Flora  to  dance  with  me,  and  also  e^tpressing  her  desire 
that  I  would  make  a  point  of  choosing  no  other  partner 
during  the  evening.  So  saying,  she  kissed  little  Flora, 
md  said,  ^You  will  not  deceive  me;  I  think  that  you 
tever  yet  have  done  so.' 

"I  was  then  left  by  Amelia  to  follow  the  rest  of  the 
young  people  into  the  hall,  whither  the  tones  of  violins 
were  at  that  time  calling  us.  We  found  the  hall  illumi- 
nated, the  tables  removed,  and  the  dancing-masfer  and 
the  musicians  assemUed.  As  this  was  termed  a  public 
night,  very  few  of  the  preliminary  lessons  Were  to  be 
given,  but  we  were  immediately  to  enter  upon  our  coun- 
try-dances. Accordingly,  the  master  had  given  us  the 
orders  to  stand  up,  and  I  was  actually  placed  opposite 
to  my  little  partnfer,  whom,  by  the  by,  I  heartily  despis- 
ed, when  Mrs.  Patterson,  elegantly  dressed,  entered  the 
hall,  advancing  with  her  usual  dignity,  and  followed  by 
her  elder  pupils,  together  with  several  female  visitors, 
and  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were 
military  men  belonging  to  a  European  regiment  lying 
in  Fort- William ;  others  were  young  gentlemen  from 
Writer's  Buildings,  besides  one  or  two  officers  of  mer- 
chantmen at  that  time  lying  in  the  river. 

"These  young  men  selected  their  partners  from 
among  the  elder  ladies  of  the  family,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  mortified  to  find  that  not  the  slightest  notice  was 
taken  of  me,  rilhough  Gabrielle,  who  was  somewhat 
shorter  than  myself,  met  with  a  partner  in  a  little  mid- 
shipman about  her  own  size. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  did  I  not  think  that  I  had 
already  given  you  sufficient  specimens  of  the  follies  of 
Palm-Grove,  which  was  the  elegant  name  of  this  house 
in  the  Circular  Road  whither  I  was  sent  to  finish  my 
education,  I  could  introduce  to  your  notice  a  scene  of 
vanity  which  must  shock  every  reflecting  mind ;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  that  similar  occurrences  are 
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daily  taking  place  at  the  Upper  Orphan-House^  and  at 
other  seminaries  for  young  ladies  in  Calcutta.  But  I 
leave  you,  my  friend,  to  consider  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect in  any  school  in  the  world,  if  the  young  ladies  were 
allowed,  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  to  receive  as  visitors, 
and  companions  in  a  dance,  any  young  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  ;night  choose  to  favour  them  with  their 
company. 

"  I  did  not,  however,  witness  so  many  of  the  humours 
of  this  evening  as  I  had  wished.  I  heard  frequently,  in- 
deed, but  it  was  at  some  distance,  the  loud  titters  of  Miss 
Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton ;  and  was  not  unfrequenUy 
a.mused  by  the  broken  English  of  Madame  de  Roseau 
calling  one  and  another  to  order. 

'^  By  the  time  that  I  had  ds^nced  about  four  dances^ 
Amelia  sent  a  servant  to  request  that  I  would  come  to 
her;  which  call  I  complied  with,  though  in  an  excessive 
ill-humour.  I  found  her  sitting  in  her  own  room,  read- 
ing. She  immediately  addressed  me  with  much  affec- 
tion, *  Clara,  my  love,  it  would  be  better  for  you  now  to 
go  to  bed.  They  will  dance  till  it  is  late :  and  if  you 
stay  with  them,  you  will  not  be  fit  for  your  lessons  U> 
morrow.' 

"  I  began  to  plead  with  her ;  on  which  she  arose,  lefl 
the  room,  and  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  said,  *  MrsL 
Patterson  wishes  you  to  acquiesce  in  my  desires.  You 
will  therefore  either  go  to  bed,  Clara,  or  read  awhile  with 
me.  I  preferred  doing  the  former,  and  commenced  un 
dressing  in  a  high  state  of  ill-temper ;  which  I  evinced, 
by  throwing  my  clothes  on  the  floor,  kicking  my  shoes 
about  the  room,  and  pulling  my  strings  into  knots. 

"  Amelia  very  calmly,  and  as  if  not  noticing  the  hid- 
den caui^e  of  all  these  disorders,  made  me  immediately 
correct  them ;  and,  taking  up  her  Bible,  she  read  to  me, 
and  prayed  with  me,  and  then  directed  me  to  get  into 
bed.  Miss  Carrisforth  and  I  had  both  been  in  bed  and 
asleep  for  some  time,  before  the  company  below  broke 
up ,  of  which  1  soon  received  intimation,  by  the  talking 
in  the  next  room,  which  was,  at  first,  very  loud,  but  pre- 
sently subsided  into  whisperings,  some  of  which  I,  how- 
ever, overheard,  as  the  whisperers,  to  wit,  Miss  Atkins 
and  Miss  Chatterton,  were  close  to  my  door.    These 
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whispers  I  shall  repeat,  because  they  will  be  founa  to 
have  reference  to  the  subsequent  part  of  my  history. 

" '  Who  is  he  V  whispered  Miss  Atkins. 

"  *Did  I  not  tell  you  before?'  replied  the  other.  *  The 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Ariadne.' 

"  *  A  very  fine  young  man !'  returned  Miss  Atkins. 

"*I  thought  you  would  say  so,'  whispered  Miss  Chat- 
terton. 

" '  And  the  little  stout  man,  you  say,  is  captain  of  the 
Ariadne?' 

"'Yes,'  returned  Miss  Chatterton;  'the  gentleman 
who  danced  with  me  at  first.  Captain  Besbrook,  first 
cousin  to  my  friend  Biddy  Jackson.' 

"'And  where  did  you  meet  with  this  Lieutenant? 
What  do  you  call  him  ? — for  I  have  not  heard  his  name 
yet,'  asked  Miss  Atkins. 

" '  Lieutenant  Gordon,'  returned  the  other.  '  O,  I  have 
seen  him  often  at  Mr.  Jackson's.  He  is  always  there 
when  the  Ariadne  is  in  the  river.' 

"The  young  ladies  then  lowered  their voicai  so  much, 
that  notwithstanding  I  listened  with  all  my  might,  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  further ;  although  the  whisper- 
ing continued  for  a  long  time. 

"I4iave  now  given  you,  my  friend,  a  very  minute  ac- 
count of  my  first  two  days  residence  at  Palm-Grove :  and 
in  endeavouring  so  to  do,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, I  have  been  /orced  to  lay  before  you  no  small  por- 
tion of  nonsense.  I  wish  that  it  were  only  in  places  de- 
cidedly vain  and  frivolous,  such  as  this  school  of  which  I 
have  bJeen  speaking,  that  scenes  of  similar  description  were 
to  be  met  with ;  but,  alas !  I  fear  that  it  would  be  found, 
were  matters  closely  looked  into,  that  much  vain,  light  and 
foolish,  if  not  vicious  conversation,  often  takes  place  in 
the  families  of  persons  making  high  professions:  and  that 
many,  many  young  people  in  this  enlightened  country 
who  would  be  sorry  to  be  thought  unholy,  do  yet  allow 
themselves  in  great  freedom  of  discourse  among  their 
chosen  intimates:  while,  into  this  error,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  persons  falL  who,  nevertheless,  desire 
to  do  well ;  and  who,  when  they  have  yielded  to  this* 
temptation,  are  sorely  cut  down,  and  grieved  to  the  heart, 
by  their  subsequent  consciousness  of  the  offence. 
X)2 
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''Wherefore,  then,  do  joang  people,  I  mean  pioiu 
yoang  people,  so  earnestly  desire  those  familiar  intima- 
cies with  others  of  their  own  age,  which  frequently  urge 
them  into  this  sin  of  unguarded  and  injurious  communi* 
cation  by  words?  Why  do  they  so.  often  seek  oppor- 
tunities of  being  alone  with  other  young  people,  thus 
administering  occasion  of  evQ  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  companions?  Why,  but  because  they  are  not 
aware  of  their  own  weakness  in  this  particular ;  they  are 
not  sensible  of  the  great  difficulty  of  restraining  and  di- . 
rectmg  the  tongue ;  they  do  not  recollect,  or,  if  so,  they 
do  not  understand,  that  strong  assertion  of  the  Apostle, 
who,  speaking  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  says,  If  any  man 
offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and 
able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body.    (James  iii.  2.) 

^  But  to  leave  these  reflections,  and  return  to  what  I 
was  about  to  say.  I  have  given  you,  my  friend,  an  ac- 
count of  my  first  two  days  at  school ;  and,  as  those  days 
passed,  much  in  the  same  way  were  spent  several  of  the 
ensuing  weeks.  Of  the  circumstances  that  occurred  du- 
ring that  time,  I  recollect  only  one  or  two  worth  mention- 
ing. I  was  constantly  so  much  with  Miss  Carrisforth, 
and  so  carefully  watched  by  her,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  occasions  which  offered  across  the  jaloth 
sies,  I  had  no  manner  of  intercourse  with  Gabrielle,  al- 
thoiigh  this  unaccountable  girl,  by  her  fascinating  and 
expressive  glances,  darted  at  me  whoever  she  thought 
herself  unobserved,  had  taken  strong  hold  of  my  imagi- 
nation. I  cannot  easily  convey  to  you  the  impressior 
which  her  extraordinary  behaviour  had  made  upon  my 
mind.  My  feelings  towards  her  were  an  indescribable 
mixture  of  fear  and  desire  of  further  intercourse,  of  aver 
sion  and  of  attraction.  I  use  this  last  term,  from  my  no' 
being  able  to  find  another  equally  expressive  of  m> 
meaning.  And  here  I  would  remark,  that  this  peculiar 
influence  of  Gabrielle's  over  my  mind,  originated  in  the 
improper  interference  of  Miss  Beaumont;  and  to  this 
interference  I  must  attribute  all  the  consequences  which 
afterwards  followed.  Here,  then,  is  one  proof,  among 
thousands  which  daily  occur,  of  the  extreme  mischief 
that  is  frequently  done  by  meddling  and  interfering  per- 
sons; a  mischief  which  usually  proves  more  or  less  eX' 
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tensive,  in  proportion  to  the  influence  and  respectability. 

in  otlier  respects,  of  the  character  thus  interfering.  Ana 
,  this,  at  least,  is  very  certain,  that,  as  we  advance  in  self- 
knowledge,  and  as  we  acquire  more  worldly  experience 
and  further  insight  into  the  various  and  complicated  dif- 
ficulties attending  on  the  different  situations  of  individ- 
uals in  this  life,  we  become  more  backward  in  forming 
decisions  upon  the  conduct  of  others. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  Gabrielle  was  thus  silently 
gaining  influence  over  me,  the  lovely  and  excellent 
Amelia  relaxed  not  a  moment  in  her  tender  care  towards 
me.  Under  her,  I  acquired  much  knowledge  of  various 
kinds,  and  many  orderly  and  industrious  habits.  She 
also  did  for  me  all  that  it  was  possible  for  one  human 
creature  to  do  for  another  with  respect  to  religion.  She 
made  me  accurately  acquainted,  as  far  as  head  know- 
ledge could  go,  with  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  If  these 
doctrines  and  precepts  had  no  influence  over  my  private 
thoughts  and  feelings,  it  was  not  her  fault :  she  did  what 
she  could ;  and  the  failure  must  be  set  down  to  the  ac- 
count only  of  my  own  evil  heart  and  my  determined 
depravity. 

**  The  disagreement  between  Miss  Beaumont  and  Miss 
Carrisforth  was  not  made  up,  as  I  well  remember,  for 
several  weeks  after  my  arrival  at  Palm-Grove ;  and,  dur- 
ing this  period,  I  observed  that  Miss  Beaumont  looked 
'  very  unhappy,  although  she  continually  refused  to  meet 
any  advances  toward  reconciliation  that  were  made  to 
her  by  Amelia. 

"  This  disagreement  between  these  two  young  ladies, 
or,  rather,  I  may  say,  this  ill-humour  of  Miss  Beaumont's,' 
(for  it  was  all  on  her  side,)  afforded  occasion  for  high 
merriment  in  the  family ;  and  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple diverted  themselves  by  carrying  tales,  and  making 
false  representations  of  Amelia's  conduct  and  remarks, 
to  Miss  Beaumont,  whereby  her  ill-humour  was  con- 
stantly kept  alive. 

"  The  wise  man  says,  77ie  beginning'  of  strife  is  as 
when  on^  letteth  out  water;  (Prov.  xvii.  14,)  and  this 
was  truly  the  C£Lse  in  this  house.  Miss  Beaumont  and 
Miss  Carrisforth.  when  they  were  mutually  united  by 
the  cords  of  love,  had,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  make  a 
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eonsiderable  stand  against  sin ;  but  the  influence  of  botn 
of  them  was  greatly  weakened  by  this  culpable  division. 
If  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself  that  kingdom 
cannot  stand,    (Mark  iii.  24.) 

^  The  votaries  of  Satan  are  fully  apprized  of  this  cir- 
cumstance :  and,  therefore,  being  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion than  the  children  of  light,  they  are  ever  ready  to 
foment  and  increase  all  p^tty  disputes  among  Christians ; 
and  thus  have  Uiey  been  enabled,  by  the  means  of  these 
unholy  discords  among  the  children  of  light,  to  obtain 
innumerable  signal  triumphs,  through  every  age,  and  in 
every  period  of  the  Church. 

"This  system  of  private  backbitmg  and  tittle-tattle 
had  been  upheld  for  a  long  while,  and  many  calumnies 
agaiitst  Amelia  had,  no  doubt,  been  listened  to  with 
much  complacency  by  Miss  Beaumont,  who  perhaps  felt 
that  s<he  wanted  some  excuse  for  her  ill-humour,  when, 
at  length,  the  quarrel  broke  out  more  violently  on  her 
part,  owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  One  night, 
after  retiring  to  her  room,  she  was  provoked  to  say 
many  things  against  Miss  Carrisforth,  and  to  utter  ex- 
pressions which  nothing  could  justify,  and  for  which 
passion  itself  could  not  plead  any  excuse.  Her  teasing 
companions  having  drawn  from  her,  on  this  occasion,  afi 
that  they  desired  to  hear,  next  became  solicitous  to  make 
Amelia,  if  possible,  acquainted  with  what  had  passed  j 
and  as  they  were  aware  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  her  to  listen  to  reports  at  all  prejudicial  to  any  one, 
they  were  obliged  to  manage  the  affair  with  considera- 
ble art. 

•  "  The  only  person  whom  they  could  employ  in  this 
business  was  Miss  Crawford,  M^ho^  bejng  a  teacher  in  the 
family,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  Amelia's  apparent  re- 
spect, at  least,  was  the  only  one  who  was  thought  fit  for 
the  work  in  hand :  and,  accordingly,  when  Miss  Carris- 
forth and  I  were  one  evening  in  our  little  room  engaged 
in  work,  she  came  thither  to  us,  and,  seating  herself  at 
the  foot  of  Amelia's  bed,  she  said,  *  I  wish,  Miss  Carris- 
forth, you  would  just  make  up  this  bandeau  for  my 
hair.  I  know  your  pretty  talent  at  things  of  this  kind.' 
**Ar  Miss  Crawford  was  possessed  of  some  authority 
ai  the  hoas*%  Amelia  could  find  no  excuse  for  desiring 
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fier  to  leave  the  room,  which  she  commonly  did  when 
any  of  her  school-fellows  came  in;  as  it  was  contrary  to 
Che  rules  of  the  house  for  any  of  us  to  go  into  each 
.other's  bed-charahers,  although  this  was  a  rule  which, 
for  the  most  part,  like  some  old  acts  of  parliament,  had 
Men  altogether  into  disuse. 

"Amelia  took  in  her  hand  the  riband  which  she  was 
requested  to  make  up ;  and  while  she  was  twisting  and 
modelling  it  according  to  the  directions  given,  Miss  Craw- 
ford entered  upon  the  real  purport  of  her  visit  '  La,  Miss 
CarrisforthP  ^e  said,  'what  a  passion  Beaumont  was  in 
last  night!  what  have  you  done  to  make  her  so  angry 
with  you?' 

"Amelia  made  no  answer. 

"  'But  I  know,'  continued  Miss  Crawford,  'you  are  too 
pretty,  Amelia,  too  quiet,  too  reserved,  too  delicate,  to 
please.  You  will  never  have  a  female  friend.' 

"  'Miss  Crawford,'  said  Amelia,  tossing  the  riband  over 
her  haiids  as  if  out  of  humour  with  it,  'how  can  you  buy 
riband  of  this  kind!  It  is  all  gum,  and  no  substance.  I 
hope  you  did  not  give  much  for  it' 

"Miss  Crawford  took  the  alarm  at  this  remark;  and  a 
long  discussion  then  followed,  about  the  nature  of  stiff- 
ened ribands,  and  the  tricks  of  the  box-wallas:  after 
which,  she  returned  to  the  point  in  question.  'I  am  sure 
Julia  Beaumont  is  angry  with  you,  Amelia,'  said  she,  'be- 
cause you  are  reckoned  incomparably  the  most  genteel 
girl  in  the  school:  to  be  sure,  Miss  Beaumont  comes 
next  but  it  is  far  behind;  and  she  knows  that' 

"  'If  gentility  consists  in  not  loving  gossip,  Miss  Craw- 
ford,' replied  Amelia,  'and  I  have  often  heard  my  dear 
mother  say  that  this  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  real  gen- 
tility, I  think  I  may  venture  to  allow,  that,  in  that  respect 
at  least,  I  have  some  pretensions  to  it :  but  these  are  pre- 
tensions which  every  one,  if  ihey  chose,  might  possess 
as  well  as  myself.  But  Miss  Crawford,'  she  added,  '  do 
tell  me,  shall  I  put  two  bows  on  your  bandeau,  or  only 
one?  and  would  you  choose  the  ends  of  the  riband  to  be 
notched?' 

"Another  discussion  now  followed  upon  the  nature  of 
bows,  and  the  fashion  of  notching  ribands. 

"I  have  before  remarked,  my  dear  friend,  that  even  at 
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thai  time  1  was  a  close  observer;  and,  young  as  I  was,  1 
was  so  fully  aware  of  Amelia's  contrivances  to  divert  the 
conversation  from  the  subject  that  she  disliked,  that  I 
could  not  help  bursting  into  a  laugh. 

"Amelia  and  Miss  Crawford  both  looked  at  me;  and 
the  latter  exclaimed,  'You  little  impertinent  thing!  what 
are  you  quizzing  now?' 

"Being  thus  rebuked,  I  pursed  up  my  mouth,  and 
was  silent,  but  not  the  less  attentive  to  what  passed. 

" '  Well,'  said  Miss  Crawford,  'as  1  was  saying,  Julia 
Beaumont  was  in  such  a  strange  way  last  night  O  how 
she  did  run  on  about  you,  Amelia!  She  called  you 
proud,  and  cold,  and  distant,'  and  insolent!  Yes,  she  call- 
ed you  insolent,  and  said  you  were  become  so  conceited 
ever  since  you  had  a  pupi^  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  associatmg  with  you  with  any  comfort.' 

"  'Clara,'  said  Amelia,  'go  to  Madame,  and  borrow  a 
little  silk  of  the  colour  of  this  riband.' 

"  'O,'  said  Miss  Crawford,  'that  is  quite  unnecessary.' 
So  saying,  she  produced  a  needle-book,  full  of  ends  of 
silk  of  all  colours:  which  being  done,  she  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  ran  on  for  a  considerable  length,  till  Amelia 
suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Dear  Miss  Crawford,  I  wish  you 
would  be  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  for  I  shall  spoil  your  ban^ 
deau.  I  have  actually  now  notched  it  in  the  wrong  place.' 

"'Pooh!'  said  Miss  Crawford,  rising  and  looking  at  it, 
'  you  have  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  piece  it  under  the 
rose;  it  will  never  be  seen.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Julia 
was  shockingly  out  of  humour,  and  Chatterton,  who  was 
in  the  room,  in  her  funny  way,  (you  know  Chatterton's 
droll  way,)  she  provoked  her,  and  at  last  the  poor  girl 
became  so  highly  irritated,  that  she  told  us  of  some  things 
which  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  mentioned  for  dl 
the  world.' 

"  '  What  could  she  tell?'  said  Amelia,  now  thrown  a 
little  off  her  guard. 

"  '  O,  something  that  she  heard  when  your  father  was 
here,  and  when  you  spent  a  week  with  him  at  the  fort, 
you  and  Beaumont  together ;  something  she  then  beard 
of  your  brother,  the  ensign ;  something  he  did  which 
made  your  father  very  angry.' 

"  The  poison  now  began  to  work,  for  it  was  evident, 
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as  Amelia  coloured,  and  her  band  trembled :  but  still 
controlling  her  feelings,  she  asked  how  her  brother's 
name  came  to  be  mentioned. 

*• '  O,  I  don't  know,'  returned  Miss  Crawford ;  '  I  think 
I  mentioned  him  first.  You  know  I  saw  him  once  with 
you,  and  I  was  saying  he  was,  like  you,  very  handsome ; 
and  then  Miss  Beaumont  said,  it  was  no  credit  to  be  like 
Charles  Carrislbrth,  and  so  the  story  came  out.' 

"Amelia  was  silent  for  several  moments.  At  length, 
with  an  effort,  which  did  the  highest  honour  to  her 
Christian  profession,  she  arose,  gave  the  havdeau  to 
Miss  Crawford,  calmly  saying,  'I  hope  it  will  please 
you,'  and  then  taking  my  hand,  she  added,  ^  Clara,  come 
with  me,  you  have  not  practised  your  music  to-day.  I 
will  now  give  you  a  lesson.'  On  saying  which,  she  ac- 
companied me  to  the  instrument,  which  stood  in  one  o£ 
the  halls. 

"  While  taking  my  lesson,  I  perceived  that  her  cheeks 
were  still  flushed,  and  I  saw  two  or  throe  tears  runnine 
down  her  sweet  face:  but  these  she  presently  wiped 
away ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  her  usual  compo- 
sure, the  effect  of  habitual  rectitude  and  humility,  reco- 
vered its  accustomed  influence. 

"  O,  lovely  Amelia,  my  sweet  instructress,  and  incom- 
parable friend,  the  more  I  meditate  upon  your  charming  ^ 
character,  the  more  am  I  filled  with  love  and  admira-  * 
tion ;  and  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  regret,  at  my 
own  coldness  and  ingratitude  towards  you.  How  won- 
derfulJy  did  the  power  of  grace  shine  forth  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  excellent  yonng  creature.  As  the  lily  among 
thorns,  so  was  my  Amelia  among  her  companions. 

"  While  we  were  sitting  in  the  hall,  at  the  time  that  I 
am  speaking  of,  one  little  circumstance  somewhat  touch 
ed  my  hard  and  unfeeling  heart  Little  Flora,  who  was 
the  youngest  child  in  the  school,  and  an  orphan,  passed 
through.  Amelia  called  to  her.  She  came  with  child- 
like innocence,  and  jumped  upon  her  lap.  Amelia  kissed 
her,  and  feid,  '  My  little  Flora,  you  do  not  come  to  see 
me  now  as  you  used  to  do.  You  know  I  always  open 
my  door  when  little  Flora  knocks.' 

"  'I  will  tell  you,'  said  the  child,- whispering,  'Miss 
Beaumont  will  not  let  me.' 
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**  The  little  girl,  I  found,  was  under  Miss  Beaumont's 
protection ;  almough  she  had  not-  found  in  her  protec- 
tress that  watchful  guardian  which  I  had  met  with  in 
Amelia.  The  tears  again  trembled  in  the  eyes  of  Ame- 
lia, as  she  kissed  the  child ;  but  she  said  no  more. 

"  On  that  very  same  evening,  just  after  this  conversa- 
tion between  Amelia  and  Miss  Crawford,  there  was  a 
violent  dispute,  at  tea,  between  Miss  Chatterton  and  Miss 
Atkins.  What  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  difference,  I 
could  not  tell ;  but  I  believe  that  it  was  some  breach  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Miss  Atkins.  Be  it,  however, 
what  it  might,  it  seemed  to  aflfect  several  individuals  of 
the  family,  as  much  was  said  about  listening,  and  tale- 
bearing :  and  Miss  Beaumont  involved  herself  in  the  af- 
fair by  uttering  a  variety  of  unqualified  expressions 
against  persons  guilty  of  such  practices.  These  cen- 
sures were  taken  to  herself  by  Miss  Crawford,  conscious, 
no  doubt,  of  what  she  had  been  about  in  Amelia's  room ; 
and  such  was  the  violence  on  all  sides,  that  Mrs.  Patterson 
was  called  in,  by  Madame  de  Roseau,  to  still  the  tumult 

"  The  appearance  of  this  dignified  lady,  had  much  the 
same  effect  as  that  produced  by  the  presence  of  Neptune, 
when  he  comes,  according  to  the  poet,  to  still  the  tumult 
excited  by  the  4ueen  of  heaven  and  her  devoted  servant 
.  Eolus,  the  ruler  of  the  winds : — ^all  was  hushed,  and  ap- 
parently calm  in  a  moment  And  as  Mrs.  Patterson 
staid  with  us  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  our  i*eading, 
work,  and  drawing  went  on  with  their  usual  diligence. 

"  I  think  it  was  only  the  very  day  after  this,  that,  as 
Amelia  and  myself  were  taking  the  air,  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  we  were  surprised  by 
Miss  Beaumont,  who,  having  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
her  error,  and  that  probably  by  the  ill  conduct  and  vio- 
lence of  her  companions  the  night  before,  came  up  to 
Amelia,  and,  soliciting  pardon  for  her  late  behaviour,  as- 
sured her  that  she  would  give  her  credit  for  all  that  was 
right  respecting  Gabrielle,  begging  that  she  would,  if 
possible,  restore  her  to  her  affection. 

"  This  request,  which  was  riot  made  without  many 
tears,  was  instantly  granted  by  Amelia,  and  that  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  her  friend's  breach  of  confi- 
dence respecting  her  brother. 
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"This  reconciliation  having  taken  place,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  observing  more"  of  Miss  Beau- 
mont than  I  had  ever  done  before.  There  was,  undoubt- 
edly, no  one  in  the  house  to  be  compared  with  her  but 
Amelia.  Her  person  was  fine,  her  countenance  animated, 
and  her  sentiments  were  pure.  She  was  entirely  above 
disguise ;  a  proof  of  which  she  presently  gave,  by  rea- 
dily acknowledging  in  what  manner  she  had  been  led  to 
abuse  Amelia,  and  betray  her  confidence,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, through  the  violence  of  her  passion.  She  lamented 
the  heat  of  her  temper;  hut  still  pleaded,  in  her  own  be- 
half, her  hatred  of  what  she  considered  coldness  and 
haughtiness :  ^  and  I  did  think,  Amelia,'  she  added,  '  that 
you  manifested  both  in  your  conduct  to  Gabrielle.' 

^'Amelia  smiled,  but  it  was  a  sorrowful,  not  a  re- 
proachful smile.  *  And  so,  Julia,  you  were  ready,'  said 
she,  Ho  renounce  a  dear  friend,  on  the  bare  suspicion  of 
her  treating  with  apparent  coldness  a  person  for  whom 
you  had  no  regard.  You  gave  me  up  at  once,  and  ex- 
posed me  publicly,  without  even  allowing  me  a  trial.  O, 
Julia,'  she  added,  lowering  her  voice,  '  how  often  might 
I  have  given  you  up,  had  I  weighed  in  a  scale  so  nice 
your  conduct  towards  your  pretty  protegee,  that  lovely 
child,  the  little  Flora,  Permit  me  to  be  sincere  with  you. 
You  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  all  those  persons  who 
busy  themselves  with  concerns  which  are  not  their  own. 
Man  is  a  finite  creature;  his  comprehension  is  narrow: 
in  attending  to  one  thing,  he  forgets  another ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  usually  follows,  that,  he  who  busies  himself  about 
that  which  does  not  concern  him,  becomes  proportiona- 
bly  careless  and  unfaithful  in  that  which  does  really  be- 
long to  him.' 

"  Miss  Beaumont  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Amelia's 
rebuke ;  and  immediately  going  in  search  of  Flora,  she 
brought  her  to  kiss  Amelia,  and  added,  that  she  hoped 
in  future  to  be  preserved  from  all  such  unguarded  and 
violent  expressions  of  her  feelings  as  might  give  pain  to 
the  friend  whom  she  most  loved  on  earth. 

" '  Rather,'  returned  Amelia, '  pray  for  the  subjugation 
of  those  feelings :  and  that  they  may  be  rightly  control- 
led and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  (Matt 

III.  E 
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xii.  34.)  The  uingue  is  but  the  index  of  the  heart,  and 
words  are  but  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart.  Seek  that  wisdom,  my  Julia,  which  is  from  above  5 
and  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits^ 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that 
make  peace?  (James  iii.  17,  18.) 

"  From  that  time,  Miss  Beaumont  and  her  little  prote- 
gee were  often  with  us  in  our  room :  but,  as  Flora  was 
not  seven  years  old,  and  I  nearly  fifteen,  I  always  looked 
upon  her  as  so  much  my  inferior  that  I  never  played 
with  her,  which  haughtiness  of  mine  was  probably  no 
disadvantage  to  the  child. 

^^  Miss  Beaumont  had  not  the  advantage  of  having  a 
sleeping-apartment  to  herself.  Amelia  hgfi  tlierefore  re- 
quested permission  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  for  her  to  come  at 
certain  times  of  the  day  into  our  room ;  a  privilege  which 
Miss  Beaumont  had  not  availed  herself  of  from  the  pe- 
riod of  my  arrival  till  after  the  reconciliation.  But  now 
she  came  every  day,  and  passed  a  good  deal  of  time 
with  us. 

"  Ladies  in  India  spend,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  many  more  hours  in  their  bed-rooms  than  it 
is  customary  so  to  devote  in  Europe.  Persons  who  are 
not  very  strong  are  obliged  to  lie  down  after  tifjin :  and 
I  leave  you,  therefore,  to  conceive  what  scenes  of  riot 
and  confusion  are  likely  to  occur  among  a  number  of 
young  people,  lying  half  asleep  and  half  awake  on  their 
beds  in  broad  day-light;  and  what  care  should  be  taken, 
by  persons  who  have  the  management  of  such  young 
people,  to  render  these  seasons  of  refreshment  times  also 
of  propriety  and  holiness.  By  pious  and  cardul  parents 
and  teachers.  Bibles,  and  other  instructive  books,  are, 
on  these  occasions,  put  into  the  hands  of  their  young 
people :  talking  is  forbidden,  and  all  are  urged  to  eon- 
vert  their  little  resting-places  into  temples  of  the  Lord. 
But  no  caution  or  care  of  this  kind  could  be  expected  in 
a  household  such  as  was  that  at  Palm-Grove.  As  long 
as  the  laughing  and  chattering  in  the  several  apartments 
at  these  hours  were  kept  within  such  bounds  as  not  to 
disturb  Mrs.  Patterson,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
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noise ;  and  if  ever  the  uproar  exceeded  these  limits,  then 
one  or  two  of  the  younger  children  were  brought  for- 
ward as  the  delinquents,  and  made  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  in  general  to  their  elder  schoolfellows,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  their  teachers:  for  even  madame, 
who  was  by  far  the  most  conscientious  of  the  two  aid- 
de-camps  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  would  not  unfrequently  in- 
dulge herself  in  telling  stories,  to  make  her  compdhions 
laugh  ;  and  then,  having  excited  a  merriment  which  she 
feared  might  become  excessive,  would  be  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise her  utmost  knowledge  of  English  and  Bengalee, 
in  order  again  to  restore  things  to  their  proper  equili- 
brium. 

"  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  Miss  Beaumont  and 
little  Flora  had  reason  to  think  themselves  highly  privi- 
leged in  being  admitted  into  our  quiet  little  room  during 
the  hours  of  rest ;  though  Miss  Beaumont,  when  hei 
good  humour  towards  Amelia  and  her  own  self-compla- 
cency were  perfectly  restored,  would  sometimes  mur- 
mur because  at  these  times  Amelia  insisted  upon  being 
left  to  read  in  quiet.  *  You  come  here,  Julia,  to  avoid 
talking,'  she  would  often  say,  *  and  if  we  are  to  begin 
gossiping  in  this  room,  what  do  you  gain,  and  what  do 
I  lose?  Why,  all  my  comfort,  and  all  my  peace  of 
mind.  I  will  not  talk,  and  there  is  the  end  of  the 
matter.' 

"  One  day,  Miss  'Beaumont,  being  in  higher  spirits 
than  usual,  said  to  Amelia,  '  What,  1  pray  you,  Amelia 
Carrisforth,  is  the  use  of  a  friend,  if  one  must  not  speak 
to  her? 

"  *  O,'  said  Amelia,  smiling,  but  still  not  ceasing  io 
read,  *  a  friend  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  at.* 

" '  That  depends,'  said  Julia,  *  on  her  external  appear- 
ance ;  I  hope  you  don't  think  yourself  an  agreeable  ob- 
ject to  contemplate.' 

"'Perhaps  my  friends,'  returned  Amelia,  'may  like 
me  well  enough  to  think  so;  but  do,  dear  Julia,  attend  to 
the  book  you  have  in  your  hand.' 

"A  short  silence  followed,  after  which  Miss  Beau- 
mont said,  '  Do,  Amelia,  dear,  put  down  your  book  for 
one  moment:  I  have  something  of  great  consequence  to 
say  to  you.* 
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^ '  Indeed,'  said  Amelia,  ^  I  have  no  time  to  listen  to 
you,  1  have  something  to  do  every  minute  of  the  day ; 
and  if  nothing  else  can  be  said  against  talking,  one  may 
say  this,  that  it  is  a  great  destroyer  of  time.' 

"  *  I  don'l^  see  that,'  replied  Miss  Beaumont  '  A  great 
deal  is  to  be  learned  from  talking,  Amelia.' 

"  *  Then,'  returned  Miss  Carrisforth,  *  we  ought  to  be 
ver^clever  people  in  this  house.' 

" '  Very  well,  Amelia,  very  well,'  said  Miss  Beaumont, 
laughing, '  I  see  that  you  can  say  severe  things  as  well  as 
your  neighbours;  but,  jesting  apart,  I  am  sure  that  no- 
thing is  more  improving  than  conversation.  The  clever- 
est persons  are  often  made  so  by  conversation ;  much 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  it;  I  have  even  heard  that 
more  is  derived  from  it  than  from  the  best  written  books.' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  Amelia,  ^  but  not  from  such  conversations 
as  take  place  between  school  girls.' 

" '  School  girls !'  reapeated  Miss  Beaumont. 

"  *  Yes,'  returned  Amelia, '  such  as  we  are,  young  girls 
of  seventeen  and  eighteen.  Depend  upon  it,  Julia,  that 
the  less  we  talk  at  present  the  better.  And  now  we  are 
on  the  subject,  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that  I  never  am 
happy  when  I  allow  myself  to  talk  much,  and  that,  in 
every  instance,  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  when 
forced  to  talk,  to  say  what  I  ought,  and  to  refrain  from 
saying  what  I  ought  not.  The  wise  man  saith,  In  the 
multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin;  but  he  that 
refraineth  his  lips  is  wise?  (Prov.  x.  19.) 

"  *  Well  but,  Amelia,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  *  you  ought 
to  consider  that  in  this  house  I  have  no  friend  but  you, 
no  one  to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart  on  any  subject, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  religion,  no  one  to  whom  I 
can  tell  a  single  feeling.    I  have ' 

"  *  No  one,  in  short,'  said  Amelia,  *  to  whom  you  can 
talk  about  yourself,  without  the  fear  of  being  betrayed.' 

"  *  Oh,  Amelia!'  replied  Miss  Beaumont,  *  what  a  turn 
is  this  to  give  my  words !  Talk  about  myself !  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  myself.' 

" '  Then,  my  dear  friend,  of  what,  or  of  whom,  do  you 
want  to  talk?' 

" '  O  !  of  a  thousand  things !'  returned  Julia. 

"  *  If  you  wish  to  tell  me  any  thing  about  my  "neigh 
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bours,'  replied  Amelia,  'I  had  rather  not  hear  it.  unless 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  know  it.' 

"I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you  about  any  one, 
returned  Miss  Beaumont,  ^  for  you  know  the  people  here 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  thiifit  much 
the  same  of  them.' 

" '  It  is  desirable,'  rejoined  Amelia,  Hhat  we  should  all 
have  such  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  those  with 
whom  we  live,  as  to  know  where  to  place  our  confidence, 
and  choose  our  friends.  But  this  may  be  done  in  gene- 
ral, Julia,  without  talking  much  about  them;  for,  indeed, 
when  I  consider  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,"  I  am  aston- 
ished at  the  carelessness  with  which  many  of  us,  calling 
ourselves  Christians,  incur  this  guilt,  at  the  very  time, 
perhaps,  when  we  should  tremble  openly  and  rashly  to 
.  run  the  hazard  of  breaking  any  other  of  the  command- 
ments. Cannot  we  let  our  neighbours'  characters  idone? 
If  they  do  wrong,  they  must  answer  for  it  to  God;  or,  if 
we  think  we  cannot  benefit  them,  then  let  us  to  their 
own  faces  tell  them  of  their  faults.' 

"*Well,  but  I  was  not  going  to  speak  of  any  one, 
Amelia,'  returned  Julia.  '  Why  are  you  so  warm  ?  I  was 
speaking  of  conversation  in  general,  and  I  was  regretting 
that  you  would  not  allow  me  the  common  privileges  of 
friendship,  that  is,  the  sweet  intercourse  of  mutuS  con- 
fidence and  interchange  of  sentiments.' 

"Amelia  smiled.  'It  is  a  pity,  Julia,'  she  said,  *that  we 
cannot  think  of  some  pretty  copy  of  verses,  in  which  all 
the  tender  sympathies  which  you  so  sweetly  imagine,  re- 
lative to  the  interchange  of  sentiments  between  bosom 
friends,  are  described  with  all  the  pathos  of  poetry. 
How  very  treacherous  my  memory  must  be,  not  to  pre- 
sent to  me  one  single  specimen  of  the  kind,  wlien  there 
is  hardly  a  magazine,  a  newspaper,  or  a  memorandum- 
book,  in  which  one  might  not  be  found.  But,  seriously 
speaking,  what  are  these  privileges  of  friendship,  and 
.those  sweet  interchanges  of  sentiments,  but,  in  plain 
English,  an  agreement  made  by  two  young  people  to 
impart  to  each  other,  without  reserve,  things  that  ought 
not  be  spoken  of.  If  you  have  any  faults  to  confess, 
^ar  Juli^  confess  thenj  to  your  God;  if  you  have  any 
E  2 
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advice  to  ask,  ask  it  of  your  gnardians;  and  if  you  have 
any  secrets  to  reveal,  get  rid  of  the  need  of  thera  as  fast 
as  you  can.' 

'•  *  Very  laconic,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  laughing,  'and 
very  saucy  tool  Well  now,  I  declare,  Amelia,  if  it  were 
possible  that  I  could  find  any  thing  tolerable  in  the 
shape  of  a  friend  in  this  house,  I  would  renounce  you, 
and  take  another  to  my  heart.  But,  surely,  such  a  pack 
of  owls,  bats,  jays,  crows,  peacocks,  parrots,  and  adju- 
tants, were  never  met  under  one  roof.  In  the  first  place, 
there's  ray  stately  governess,  moving  about  like  a  pea- 
cock with  its  starry  tail  spread  to  its  utmost  extent, 
though,  by  the  bye,  the  eyes  are  wanting.  Madame  de 
Roseau,  dressed  in  twenty  colours,  squalling  like  a  paro- 
quet, and ' 

"  *  Stop !  stop !'  said  Amelia : '  let  me  beg  you,  Julia,  to 
give  us  no  more  of  this.' 

"  *No,  no,  I  won't  stop,'  said  Miss  Beaumont:  'my  fit's 
upon  me ;  and  you  shall  hear  me  out.  There  are  Chat- 
terton  and  Atkins,  as  vulgar  and  impudent  as  the  crows 
in  the  verandah;  and  Miss  Crawford,  bridling  and 
stretching  her  long  neck,  like  one  of  the  adjutants  upon 
the  gate  of  the  burying-ground.' 

"  *  Julia,'  said  Amelia, '  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  I  wish, 
I  heartily  wish,  that  there  was  more  humility  in  your 
religion.  Surely,  surely,  if  you  had  a  proper  view  of  the 
depravity  of  your  own  nature,  it  must  have  some  effect 
in  regulating  your  words.' 

" '  You  are  angry,  Amelia,'  said  Miss  Beaumont. 

" '  Yes,  I  am,'  replied  the  other. 

" '  I  do  not  care  what  you  are,'  returned  Miss  Beau- 
mont, *  provided  you  will  but  be  persuaded  to  talk.' 

"  '  To  talk?'  said  Amelia.  '  And  so  it  does  not  matter 
what  I  say,  provided  I  will  but  talk?  Well,  then,  if  this 
is  the  case,'  she  added,  getting  up,  and  sitting  down  on  a 
chair  by  the  table,  'I  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
that  you  now  give  me,  to  speak  my  mind  to  you  on  a 
very  important  subject,  and  one  on  which  I  have  long 
had  serious  thoughts.  You  are  a  high  professor  of  re- 
ligion, Julia,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  often  feel 
its  influence.  But  how  is  it  that  your  religion  does  not 
humblo  you?    I  have  always  understoed,  that  the  Holy 
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Spirit  begins  his  work  of  conversion  by  convincing  the 
individual  of  sin,  and  by  shoviring  him,  that,  if  he  is  to  be 
saved,  or  to  be  made  in  any  degree  to  differ  from  other 
men,  that  he  is  in  nowise  to  attribute  any  glory  to  him- 
self.   This  is  what  my  dear  mother  has  again  and  again 
told  me,  and  particularly  urged  on  my  attention  j  declar- 
ing, that  a  real  work  of  grace  will  discover  itself  most 
strikingly  by  its  producing  deep .  humility,  and  cherish- 
ing an  abiding  sense  of  one's  own  unworthiness.    But 
how  can  an  habitual  sense  of  sin  exist  in  the  individual 
who  feels  and  gives  way  to  a  censorious  or  insolent 
spirit?  a  spirit  such  as  you,  Julia,  this  moment  evinced, 
and  which  you  would  be  glad  to  indulge  every  hour  of' 
the  day,  iff  would  but  encourage  you?' 
" '  You  are  really  angry,  I  see,'  said  Miss  Beaumont. 
"*I  am,' returned  Amelia;  I  am  angry  and  vexed:  you 
have  vexed  me,  my  friend.' 

"  Miss  Beaumont  got  up,  and  went  to  Amelia.    *  I  am    • 
sorry,'  she  said ;  ^  I  know  I  have  been  foolish.  Pray,  ex- 
cuse ma' 

"  *  O,  Julia,  Julia !'  said  Amelia,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  ^  let  us  either  altogether  cease  to  asso- 
ciate, or  else  let  our  intercourse  be  such  as  Christians 
should  not  be  ashamed  of.' 

"  Miss  Beaumont  again  acknowledged  her  fault,  and 
begged  Amelia's  pardon :  after  which,  we  all  returned  to 
our  books,  and  continued  engaged  with  them,  till  it  was 
time  to  dress. 

"  The  next  evening,  if  I  remember  aright,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son called  Amelia  down  stairs  before  I  was  quite  dress- 
ed ;  for  we  always  changed  our  dresses,  according  to  the 
Indian  fashion,  about  five  o'clock ;  I  was,  therefore,  left 
alone  in  our  room,  the  doors  being  open  into  the  veran- 
dah^ for  the  hot  season  was  arrived.  The  rest  of  the 
young  ladies  were,  I  thought,  gone  down,  when  sudden- 
ly a  tapping  at  the  gill-mills,  near  my  bed,  caught  my 
attention,  and  GabrieUe  called  to  me,  saying, '  Miss  Clara, 
I  have  brought  you  a  few  Aru  Bochara^  which  I 
bought  on  purpose  for  you.' 

"  I  hastened  to  take  these  through  the  jalousies^  and 
we  then  entered  into  a  conversation,  which  lasted  some 
time.     She  told  me  that  she  had  been  in  the  next  mom 
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?n  the  preceding,  evening  and  had  hea;*d  Amelia  speak 
angrily  to  Miss  Beaumont ;  adding,  that  she^could  not  hear 
the  occasion  of  the  dispute,  and  asking  if  it  referred  to 
herself. 

^-  After  some  solicitation,  I  was  weak  enough  to  repeat 
to  Gabrielle  Miss  Beaunaonfs  foolish  speech  about  the 
birds,  and  I  continued  talking  to  her  till  Amelia's  step  in 
the  verandah  obliged  us  to  break  off  our  discourse. 

"  The  next  day,  there  was  p«t  upon  Miss  Crawford's 
table  a  note,  written  in  a  feigned  hand,  in  which  notice 
was  given  of  the  strange  liberties  which  Miss  Beaumont, 
in  conversation,  had  taken  with  the  characters  of  her  go- 
vernesses, and  of  others  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

"This  note  Miss  Crawford  produced  in  the  school- 
room, when  all  the  family  were  assembled  5  and  reading 
it  aloud,  she  excited  such  a  tumult  as  I  hardly  ever  wit- 
nessed. Mrs.  Patterson  looked  highly  (tended,  but  pre- 
served her  composure;  Madanoe  de  Roseau  i^dened, 
and  forgetting  her  English,  scolded  fluently  m  her  native 
tongue ;  and  Miss  Crawford  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  the  two  young  ladies 
whom  Miss  Beaunoont  had  very  politely  compared  to 
crows.  The  res^  of  the  young  ladies  tittered  and  whis- 
pered, winking  and  nodding  at  each  other  behind  their 
governesses'  backs.  Miss  Beaumont  reddened  violently, 
and  looked  thoroughly  vexed ;  little  Flora  started ;  Ga- 
brielle's  countenance  was  impenetrable ;  and  I  trembleo 
violently,  conscious  of  having  whispered  the  secrei 
through  the  gill-mill,  '  Do  you  confess  having  made 
use  of  these  expressions,  Miss  V  said  Miss  Crawford. 

"*I  do,'  said  Miss  Beaumont:  'I  will  not  utter  an  un- 
truth.' 

"  *  Insolente !'  said  Madame  de  Roseau. 

"  *  At  any  rate,'  said  Mrs.  Patterson,  with  great  com- 
posure, 'Miss  Beaumont  has  spared  none  of  us :  she  has 
been  impartial  in  the  treatment  of  her  friends.' 

"  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,'  said  Miss  Beaumont : 
*  I  acknowledge  my  fault.' 

"'This  is  what  now  alone  remains  to  be  done,'  said 
Mrs.  Patterson,  with  dignity.  *I  freely  forgive  you, 
which  is  more,  I  fear,  than  you  will  be  able  to  do  to  your* 
self.    But  to  whom  did  you  use  these  expressions?' 
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' '  To  Miss  Carrisforth.' 

** '  And  she  encouraged  you  V  said  Mrs.  Patterson. 

" '  No,  Madam,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont ;  *  she  spoke 
to  me  with  more  severity  than  she  ever  used  before  in 
her  life  towards  me.' 

•"That  is  like  her,  like  my  Amelia,'  said  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, while  the  tears  stood  trembling  in  her  eyes.  *  Thank 
Grod,  I  have  not  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  my  Ame- 
lia.' So  saying,  she  took  Amelia  by  the  hand  and  left 
the  room ;  leaving  us  aUIn  amazement  at  a  compliment 
paid  to  Amelia,  at  the  expense,  as  we  thought,  of  every 
one  else  in  the  house,  but  a  compliment,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  which  every^  heart  must  have  acknowledged 
to  be  well  deserved. 

"  After  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  a  very  low  and 
degrading  scene  took  place  among  those  who  were  left 
behind.  This  consisted  of  mutual  upbraidings  between 
Miss  Beaumont  and  those  whom  she  had  offended,  which 
ended  in  her  leaving  the  room,  and  in  the  young  ladies 
being  set  down  to  their  needlework  for  the  remainder  of 
the  morning. 

"At  twelve  o'clock,  I  went  to  our  own  room,  where  I 
found  Amelia.  She  had  been  crying,  but  at  that  time 
appeared  to  be  calm,  though  sorrowful.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  me  come  in,  she  said,  *  I  hope,  Clara,  that  it  is  not 
you  who  have  betrayed  Julia.' 

"  She  spoke  so  low^  that  I  am  convinced  it  was  impos- 
sible that  she  could  have  been  heard  by  the  closest  listen- 
er without  the  room.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  solemnly  denied  the  charge,  de- 
claring that  I  neither  had  had  opportunity  nor  inclination 
to  betray  Miss  Beaumont. 

"  She  seemed  to  believe'  me,  though  she  evidently  ap- 
peared puzzled  j  and  took  the  occajsion  to  say,  that,  al- 
though she  blamed  Miss  Beaumont  forlier  want  of  caution 
in  speaking,  and  for  her  want  of  respect  to  her  superiors, 
yet  that  she  considered  the  person  who  had  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  those  aggrieved  as  being  incomparably 
more  to  blame  than  Miss  Beaumont:  for,  as  the  wise 
man  says,  where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  outj 
80,  where  there  is  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife  ceaseth, 
(Prov.  xxvi.  20.) 
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"  While  Amelia  was  still  speaking  to  me  on  this  8ul> 
iect,  Miss  Beaumont  and  Flora  came  in.  The  former 
was  in  violent  agitation ;  her  face  being  swelled  with 
crying,  and  her  countenance  strongly  expressive  of  re- 
sentment. Amelia  ceased  to  speak  when  her  friend 
entered,  and  an  awkward  silence  followed  for  some  mo- 
ments, Miss  Beaumont  having  seated  herself  at  the  foot 
of  my  bed,  continuing  to  cry  violently.  At  length,  Ame- 
lia said, '  Julia,  my  dear,  do  not  distress  yourself  so  much. 
The  thing  is  now  done :  let  us,  then,  try  now  to  repair  it ' 

" '  But,*  said  Julia,  '  to  be  so  disgraced,  so  humbled, 
and  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  parcel  of  people  whom  one  can- 
not but  heartily  despise  P 

^^^  Heartily  despise  P  repeated  Amelia.  *0h,  Julia, 
Julia !  you  are  incorrigible !' 

"  *I  am  not  incorrigible,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont,  an- 
grily ;  *  I  am  no  worse  than  many  others :  but  I  am  too 
sincere^oo  open,  too  unguarded,  for  my  company.' 

"  Arroiia  replied,  *  It  may  often  teach  us  a  good  les- 
son, my  dear  Julia,  in  early  life,  for  us  to  be  obliged  to 
associate  with  such  persons  as  compel  us  to  be  on  our 
guard.  These  difficult  situations  and  circumstances  teach 
us  self-command;  and  if  we  really  possess  Christian 
principles,  the  perplexities  in  which  we  become  involved 
by  our  carelessness  induce  us  to  look  inwards,  and  to  in- 
quire if  all  is  right  there.'  , 

"'Exceedingly  wise,  indeed  I'  returned  Miss  Beau- 
mont, with  bitterness. 

"  *  Julia,'  said  Amelia,  '  I  don't  understand  you.' 

"  *  You  will  then,  by  and  by,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont, 
*  perhaps  as  well  as  I  now  do  you.' 

"Amelia  looked  with  amazement,  and  said,  *Why, 
Miss  Beaumont,  what  is  the  matter  now  V 

"'Mrs.  Patterson's  own  dear  Amelia!'  said  Julia, 
aneeringly.  And,  then  taking  the  note  out  of  her  bosom, 
the  note  which  had  excited  such  tumults,  '  Whose  hand 
is  this,  Amelia  V  she  asked.  Though  disguised,  I  see  in 
it  many  lines  which  mark  it  too  plainly  to  be  yours.' 

" '  Mine !'  said  Amelia,  her  face  flushing  high,  '  mine, 
fulia !    And  do  you  actually  suspect  me?' 

"  *  I  do,'  said  Miss  Beaumont :  '  for  who  else  could  i\ 
nave  been?' 
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"**  Who  elseP  repeat6d  Amelia. 

"'Yes,' said  Miss  Beaumont,  ' I  do  suspect  you;  be- 
cause  I  spolce  too  low, I  am  confident, for  anyone  out  of 
the  room  to  hear  mc ;  and  there  were  no  persons  present 
but  yourself,  Flora,  and  Clara.  Flora  has  never  left  me ; 
she  therefore,  is  clear ;  and,  if  you  can  answer  for  Clara, 
the  suspicion  must  fall  upon  yourself.  At  any  rate,'  she 
added,  insolently,  *  the  matter  lies  between  you  and  your 
pupil.'  '  '       '. 

"  Amelia  looked  perplexed.  *  I  know  my  own  inno- 
cence,' she  said,  *and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  Clara's.  I  do 
not  know  that  she  has  one  single  person  in  this  house  with 
whom  she  communicates  familiarly.  I  do  not  think  thai 
she  is  capable  of  writing  the  note  herself,  her  hand 
being,  as  you  well  know,  wholly  unformed;  neither  have 
1  ever  left  her  since  the  period  of  the  unfortunate  conver- 
sation, excepting  for  a  few  minutes  when  I  was  called  to 
Mrs.  Patterson,  and  I  have  reason  to  conclude  that  she 
was  not  out  of  the  room  during  that  interval.' 

"*No,  indeed  I  was  not,'  I  said. 

" '  And  you  neither  saw  or  spoke  to  any  one  V  asked 
Amelia. 

" '  How  should  I  ?'  I  said.  *  I  have  no  person  in  this 
house  with  whom  I  speak  familiaiiy.' 

"  Amelia  aiid  Julia  looked  at  each  other ;  and  Amelia 
said,  'I  think  that  Clara  cannot  be  concerned  in  this  af- 
fair.'.    * 

'     " '  Then,  Amelia,'  returned  Miss  Beaumont,  *  the  sus- 
picion again  rests  upon  you.' 

" '  I  am  sorry  that  you  suspect  me,'  said  Amelia,  calm- 
ly. *  You  are  unjust  in  so  doing,  Julia :  but  I  cannot 
help  it.' 

"'You  cannot  help  it!'  said  Miss  Beaumont:  'what  a 
cold  expression !  You  do  not  even  attempt  to  clear  your- 
self,' 

"'Because,'  returned  Amelia,  'when  confidence  be- 
tween friends  is  once  gone,  no  arguments  will  restore  it. 
Julia,'  she  added,  '  I  have  borne  long  with  you.  You 
have  often  tried  me ;  but  I  still  believed  that  you  loved 
and  esteemed  me.  You  have,  however,  now  proved  the 
contrary ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  us,  in  future,  to 
meet  only  as  we  must  meet — as  common  acquaintance. 
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''This  speech  was  succeeded  by  a  pause;  during 
which,  AmeUa  wept,  but  it  was  gently.  This  pause  was, 
however,  quickly  interrupted  by  little  Flora,  who,  burst- 
ing into  an  agony  of  grief^  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
Amelia's  neck,  said,  '0,Miss  Carrisforth!  and  shall  I 
then,  too,  be  parted  from  you  ?  It  was  not  me,  indeed  It 
was'not  me  who  told  about  Miss  Beaumont.' 

" '  Beloved  child !'  said  Amelia,  pressing  her  own  lovely 
face  against  that  of  the  little  girl,  '  I  hope  not ;  I  hopc^ 
my  sweet  Flora,  that  Miss  Beaumont  will  sometimes  le 
you  come  to  me.'  So  saying,  she  again  kissed  the  child, 
and  then  left  the  room. 

"  When  Amelia  was  gone,  we  all  remained  for  some 
time  in  a  state  that  was  any  thing  but  enviable.  '  Little 
Flora  cried  and  lamented  herself  aloud.  'O  my  sweet 
Amelia!'  she  exclaimed,  ' my  dear  Amelia !  Oil  wish 
that  Ameha  was  my  mamma :  my  sweet  Miss  Carris- 
forth! my  lovely,  lovely  Amelia!'  and  then  she  rung  her 
"little  hands  in  an  agony  of  grie^  which  touched  even 
my  hard  heart,  and  filled  me  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
compunction,  yet  not  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  me  to 
confess  what  I  had  done. 

"  Flora  continued  to  cry,  till  Miss  Beaumont,  turning 
angrily  to  her,  said,  'You  little  simpleton,  cease  your 
disturbance.  What  an  uproar  you  are  making !  I  hear- 
tily wish  you  had  the  mamma  you  desire.  Say  another 
word,  and  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Miss  Carrisforth,  and 
she  shali  have  the  plague  of  you.' 

"'O !  will  you,  will  you  be  so  kind?'  said  the  little  girl 
'Will  you  give  me  up,  dear -Miss  Beaumont?  I  shall  be 
so  happy.  Dear,  kind  Miss  Beaumont,  will  you  let  me 
be  Amelia's  child  ?' 

"It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  circum- 
stance that  would  at  that  moment  have  been  more  pro- 
voking to  the  inflamed  mind  of  Miss  Julia  than  this 
request,  made  by  little  Flora:  and  such  was  its  effect 
upon  the  young  lady,  that  she  instantly  arose,  and  going 
to  Mrs.  Patterson  with  Flora,  requested  permission  to 
deliver  her  up  to  Amelia.' 

"'Is  it  at  Miss  Carrisforth's  own  desire?'  inquired 
Mrs.  Patterson. 
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**«lt  is,  1  am  sure,'  answered  the  little  girl,  'because  I 
iove  her  so  much.' 

"*Do  then  as  yOu  please,'  said  Mrs.  Patterson.  And 
the  joyful  little  Flora  flew  to  teU  Amelia  that  she  was  to 
be  her  child. 

"  Miss  Beaumont  did  not  appear  at  tiffin,  but  Flora, 
full  of  delight,  sat  on  one  side  of  Amelia,  while  I  took  my 
usual  seat  on  the  other. 

"Nothing  yery  remarkable  happened  from  the  time  of 
this  second  quarrel  with  Miss  Beaumont  till  the  arrival 
of  the  holidays.  Flora,  in  the  interim,  remained  under 
Amelia's  care,  and  seemed  truly  happy,  and  desirous  of 
improvement.  Miss  Beaumont  continued  alienated  from 
Amelia,  though  it  was  plain  enough  that  this  separation 
cost  her  much,  for  she  was  always  silent  and  melan- 
choly. In  some  respects  I  improved  rapidly;  but  then 
it  was  in  matters  with  which  the  head  was  more  con- 
cerned than  the  heart. 

''As  Flora  was  a  child  of  a  disposition  peculiarly  open 
and  ingenuous,  and  who  would  tell  Amelia  of  every 
thing  that  she  saw,  she  entirely  put  a  stop  to  my  private 
interviews  with  Grabrielle.  It  would  have  been,  I  found, 
a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  attempt  to  corrupt  her, 
as  she  invariably  made  a  point  of  showing  to  Amelia 
every  thing  that  was  given  to  her  5  and  if,  by  chance,  I 
was  ever  left  alone  with  her  for  a  few  moments,  she 
would,  when  Amelia  again  returned,  give  her  a  minute 
and  exact  account  of  what  had  passed  during  her  absence. 

^  Thus  this  little  creature,  by  her  extraonlinary  open- 
ness, was  by  the  divine  mercy  enabled  to  be  as  it  were  a 
guard  to  herself;  for  it  was  a  common  saying  through- 
out the  school,  'Mind  what  you  do  before  Flora;  for  she 
will  tell  all  to  Amelia  Carrisforth.' 

"  When  the  Midsummer  holidays  arrived,  most  of  the 
family  were  dispersed.  Amelia  had  made  interest  for 
little  Flora  to  accompany  her  to  a  friend's  house  at  Se- 
rampore,  where  she  was  to  spend  the  recess,  and  I  went 
to  my  aunt's,  where  I  was  thought  to  be  much  improved. 

"About  this  time  I  completed  my  fifteenth  year. 

"When  I  had  been  at  home  about  a  fortnight,  a  cer- 
tain circumstance,  not  worth  detailing  in  this  place. 

III.  F 
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abliged  my  aunt  to  take  a  short  journey  with  her  daugh- 
ters, and  I  was,  in  consequence,  sent  back  to  school. 

"  On  arriving  at  Palm-Grove,  I  found  no  one  there  but 
Miss  Crawford  and  Gabrielle,  a  circumstance  which 
proved  very  unfortunate  for  me ;  for,  as  Miss  Crawford 
was  any  thing  else  but  watchful,  I  was  left  at  entire  liber- 
ty to  do,  and  say,  and  learn  every  thing  to  which  my^ 
evil  inclinations  either  prompted  or  disposed  me. 

"  I  was  put  to  sleep  alone  the  first  night  in  my  usual 
apartment ;  and  the  first  person  I  saw,  when  I  opened 
my  eyes  in  the  morning,  was  Gabrielle,  sitting  by  my 
bedside,  this  girl  having  been  from  home  the  evening  be- 
fore, when  I  arrived. 

"'O  Clara  Lushington,'  she  said,  *how  glad  I  was 
when  Miss  Crawford  told  me  that  you  were  come,  and 
without  Amelia  Carrisforth  to  watch  you,  and  cross  you, 
and  plague  you,  as  she  did.  What  a  torment  that  girl 
must  have  been  to  you,  Clara !' 

"' Why,  Gabrielle,'  I  said,  'is  that  you?  I  thought  you 
liked  Amelia  above  all  persons  in  the  world.' 

"*  O,  yes,  she  is  well  enough,' she  answered.  *But  we 
shall  have  such  fun  now.  Miss* Crawford  lets  us  have 
every  thing  all  our  own  way  in  the  holidays.  We  shaU 
have  such  fun^  ^^ 

" '  Fun  V  I  said ;  « and  of  what  sort  ?" 

"*0,  all  sorts.  Do  you  know,  that,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  we  had  the  piUidly-nautch  in  the  verandah^ 
and  I  saw  it  over  again  in  the  hawergee  khaunah,  when 
Miss  Crawford  thought  I  was  in  bed  and  fast  asleep. 
And  then  Fijou,— you  know  Fijou,  the  kidmutgar,—he  _ 
teUs  such  droll  tales;  and  the  ayahs  and  the  bearers, 
we  "all  meet  together,  at  night,  in  the  back  verandah,  and 
they  amuse  me  so !  And  I  have  been  out  tw^ice ;  I  will 
not  tell  you  where,  neither :  but  Miss  Crawford  thought  . 
I  was  at  Mrs.  Sandford's,  my  papa's  friend,  in  Tank 
Square.  But  I  was  not  there :  I  was  with  Atkins  and 
Chatterton.' 

"«Where?'Isaid. 

" '  O,  what's  that  to  you  ?  I'll  tell  you,  some  time  oi 
other ;  but  not  now.' 

" '  But  how  could  you  deceive  Miss  Crawford  ?' 

"* Deceive  her!'  said  Gabrielle,  'deceive  her!  Indeed 
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I  must  be  a  fool  if  I  could  not  deceive  ,ft^'/  Why,  could 
not  I  write  a  note  in  Mrs.  Sandford's  name,  and  get  it 
brought  here ;  and  then  go  out  in  a  hired  palanquin^  and 
go  where  I  pleased  ?  O,  you  are  but  a  simpleton  yet,  I 
see,  Lushington,'  she  added,  laughing ;  *  but  you  will  be 
wiser  by  and  by.  When  I  have  told  you  all  the  tricks 
of  Palm-Grove,  you  won't  wonder  and  stare  as  you  did 
when  the  chit  was  found  on  Miss  Crawford's  dressing- 
table  ;  a  chit  which  nobody  wrote,  but  which  every  body 
read.' 

" '  O,  Gabrielle  I'  I  said,  '  I  always  suspected  that  you 
were  at  the  bottom  of  that  trick.' 

"  'How  wonderful  that  you  should  have  suspected  me  I' 
she  added,  laughing;  'how  came  you  to  think  that  I 
was  so  clever  V  *       '  ' 

"But/ enough,  and  too  much,  of  this  detestable  conver 
sation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  the  time  that  the  three 
remaining  weeks  of  the  holidays  had  elapsed,  I  was  as 
corrupt  3s  such  a  companion  could  make  me,  and  I  had 
fully  resolved,  either  to  break  Amelia's  yoke  from  my 
neck,  or,  if  I  could  not  in^any  way  do  this  effectually,  to 
circumvent  her  by  some  other  means. 

"After  the  midsummer  vacation,  when  we  were  all 
reassenjbled,  I.found  that  our  party  was  but  little  varied. 
Durins:  the  vacation.  Miss  Beaumont  (her  irritation  hav- 
ing l)t;en  QO  longer  excited  by  her  spiteful  companions) 
had  become  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  her  con- 
duct, and  had,  therefore,  written  not  only  a  letter  to 
Amelia,  fully  expressive  of  contrition  for  the  unkind  sus- 
picions that  she  had  entertained  against  her,  but  she  had 
also  sent  letters  of  apologies  to  the  other  ladies  of  the 
family  whom  she  had  insulted. 

"  In  consequence  of  her  having  forwarded  these  letters, 
she  was,  on  her  return,  received  with  affection  by  Amelia, 
and  with  politeness  by  the  rest  of  the  party ;  and  as  she 
now  appeared  humbler  and  more  amiable. than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  her  concurrence  and  co-operation  con- 
siderably strengthened  the  influence  of  Miss  Carrisforth 
in  the  family:  whereas,  formerly,  by  her  want  of  watch- 
fulness and  self-command,  she  had  greatly  weakened 
that  influence,  as  must  have  appeared  on  many  occasions 
which  1  have  already  rp^ated. 
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"This  assistance  on  the  part  of  Miss  Beaumont  was 
certainly  very  seasonable :  for  no  sooner  was  Amelia  re* 
turned,  than  I  plainly  told  her  that  I  would  not  be  ruled 
by  her  as  I  had  been  before ;  that  it  was  well  enough  foi 
her  to  keep  such  a  child  as  Flora  under  control,  but  that, 
as  I  was  in  my  sixteenth  year,  I  had  no  notion  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  person  who  was  only  eighteen. 

"  She  replied,  /You  do  not  consider,  Clara,  that  when 
you  obey  me,  it  is  not  to  my  authority  that  you  submit, 
but  to  the  delegated  authority  of  your  father.' 

" '  I  do  not  care,'  I  answered, '  whose  delegated  autho- 
rity it  is ;  I  will  not  submit.' 

" '  That  is  your  determination  ?'  said  Amelia,  calmly. 

" '  It  is,  Miss  Carrisforth,'  I  answered. 

"  She  immediately  arose,  and  brought  me  a  pen,  ink, 
and  paper. 

"'What's  that  for?' I  said. 

"  *  You  will  be  pleased,'  she  replied,  *  to  write  down  on 
paper  what  you  have  just  said :  that  is,  if  you  are  in  ear- 
nest in  saying  so. 

" '  To  be  sure  T  am,'  I  answered. 

"  *  Then  write  it  down,'  said  Amelia. 

"  In  a  spirit  of  insolence  I  obeyed,  and  tossing  the  pa- 
per towards  her,  exclaimed,  *  There  it  is  written :  you 
may  read  it,  and  show  it  to  Mrs.  Patterson.' 

"  *  No,'  said  Amelia,  taking  up  the  paper,  *  I  do  not  in- 
tend it  for  Mrs.  Patterson,  but  for  your  father.  To  him 
I  shall  send  it,  and  to  him,  as  a  proper  person,  that  is, 
as  the  person  who  intrusted  you  to  my  care,  I  shall  refer 
the  case.' 

"  I  forgot  to  say,  that,  during  the  holidays,  I  had  heard 
from  my  aunt  of  my  father's  marriage  to  a  widow  lady 
up  the  country;  and  ray  aunt  had,  at  the  same  time, 
availed  herself  of  that  occasion  to  suggest  to  me,  that  as 
my  father  might  now  have  a  second  family,  it  behoved 
me  to  act  with  great  circumspection  towards  him,  lest  I 
should  lose  his  regard.  And  as  I,  in  common  with  most 
other  young  people  of  my  age,  was  by  no  means  insen- 
sible to  notions  and  ieelings  of  self-interest,  I  was,  there- 
Tore,  a  little  startled  at  this  proposed  reference  to  my 
father,  and,  consequently,  thought  proper  to  change  my 
measures  on  the  occasion.    I,  accordingly,  begged  Ame- 
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lia's  pardon,  and  promised  to  behave  better  in  future 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  secretly  resolved  on  doing 
all  that  I  could  to  spite  and  deceive  her. 

"When  I  humbled  myself,  I  obtained  her  immediate 
forgiveness,  and  all  things  then  returned  to  their  usual 
course,  or  at  least  appeared  to  do  so :  for,  although  I  was 
now  most  carefully  and  closely  watched,  not  only  by 
Amelia,  but  also  by  Miss  Beaumont,  I  contrived  to  cor- 
respond with  Gabrielle  by  means  of  the  jaUnmea  near 
my  bed,  through  which  she  put  her  notes,  and  through 
which  I  conveyed  my  answers. 

"  This  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  for  some 
weeks,  when  Gabrielle,  one  night,*  slipped  a  chit  through 
the  door,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  ask  meii  I  could 
not  possibly  contrive  to  escape  by  the  door  near  my 
bed,  after  Amelia  was  asleep;  Gabrielle  adding,  that  she 
would  draw  all  the  bolts,  and  set  the  door  a  little  ajar, 
while  the  family  were  at  tea. 

"  I  wrote  a  short  answer,  which  I  put  under  the  door 
early  in  the  morning,  to  announce  my  concurrence  with 
this  plan. 

''I  observed,  during  the  day,  that  many  significant 
looks  were  directed  towards  me  by  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss 
Chatterton,  from  which  I  understood  that  they  were 
abettors  in  this  scheme;  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect  without  their  assistance;  for,  in  going  out 
I  must  needs  pass  between^the  beds  of  these  two  young 
ladies. 

"With  what  impatience  did  I  look  forward -to  the  ap- 
proaching night,  and  how,  in  my  own  wicked  heart,  did 
I  triumph  and  exult  over  Amelia. 

"At  length,  the  hour  for  retirement  came,  and  my 
heart  danced  with  eagerness  at  the  prospect.  I  made 
haste  to  get  into  bed,  having  put  my  dressing-gown  over 
my  night  dress,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  my  midnight 
excursion,  whatever  it  was  intended  to  be.  But  what 
was  my  mortification,  just  as  I  had  got  into  bed,  to  see 
Amelia's  eyes  intently  directed  towards  the  door !  '  Clara,' 
she  said,  '  get  up,  and  bolt  that  door  which  is  by  your  bed ; 
I  see  that  both  of  the  bolts  are  drawn.  Who  can  have 
opened  it?'  she  added;  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  But 
I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  not  happen  again.'  So  say 
F2 
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ing,  she  forced  her  way  into  the  corner  of  my  bec^ 
fastened  both  the  bolts,  and,  taking  a  riband  from  a 
drawer,  twisted  it  through  the  openings  of  the  jalousies, 
and  tied  it  in  twenty  knots. 

"  *  Why,  Miss  Carrisforth,'  said  Miss  Chatterton,  who 
was  standing  on  the  other  side, '  what's  the  matter  now  ? 
what  are  you  doing  there?' 

"'No  harm,'  said  Amelia;  *but  I  will  prevent  the  mor 
trarmee  from  passing  through  this  door  again.' 

"A  violent  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  there  was  more 
indignation  than  merriment,  then  followed  from  every 
individual  in  the  next  room;  and  Miss  Chatterton  ex- 
claimed, 'Amelia  Carrisforth,  you  need  not  take  such 
pains  to  keep  us  out:  we  are  not  so  over  fond  of  your 
company.' 

"  Amelia  toade  no  answer ;  but,  turning  to  me,  *  Clara,' 
'she  said,  get  up,  and  pull  off  your  dressing-gown:  you 
surely  cannot  need  it  this  hot  night. 

"I  arose,  trembling,  and  not  luiowing  how  far  she  sus- 
pected me. 

" '  Get  up,  Clara  Lushington,'  she  said,  get  up,  you  un- 

Srincipled  girl :  put  on  your  clothes,  and  follow  me  to 
f  rs.  Patterson's  room.' 

"  I  instantly  left  my  bed,  guilt  causing  every  limb  to 
tremble,  and,  falling  down  on  my  knees  tefore  my  youth- 
ful and  lovely  monitress,  I  solemnly  assured  her  that  she 
suspected  me  wrongfully,  if  she  thought  that  I  knew  any 
thing  of  the  door  being  open. 

"  Amelia  turned  from  me  with  an  air  of  that  beautiful 
severity  which  we  find  so  admirably  described  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,  by  Milton,  who,  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
buke given  by  the  angel  to  the  arch  fiend,  says, — 

" '  So  spake  the  cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthfUl  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.^ 

^  I  pleaded  long  and  earnestly  in  behalf  of  my  inno 
cence,  and,  at  length,  so  far  prevailed,  that  she  bade  m 
get  into  bed  again,  saying,  *  Clara,  I  do  not  know  what 
to  think  of  you :  but  I  believe  you  to  be  utterly  destitute 
9i  principle.' 

"  I  was  surprised  and  abashed,    I  could  not  utter  an 
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Other  word.  But  Amelia  added,  'Remember,  Ckira 
Lushington,  that  if  you  fall,  it  is  not  through  temptation, 
for  I  have  shielded  you  from  that,— -but  it  is  because 
you  love  sin :  you  relish  it,  you  delight  in  it,  it  is  your 
element,  and  in  bin  alone  you  exist.' 

"Hardened  as  I  then  was,  I  was  shocked  by  these 
strong  expressions  3  and  the  more  so,  because  the  habit- 
ual language  of  Amelia  was  so  decidedly  gentle;  and, 
though  conscious  myself  of  my  own  deceitful  character, 
I  was  not  aware  that  she  was  acquainted  with  it.  As  I 
before  said,  I  was  unable  to  speak.  I  made  her  no  reply ; 
but  Miss  Chatterton,  who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
had  been  listening  to  what  was  passing,  would  not  suffer 
her  to  go  on  unanswered,  but,  raising  the  jalousies  with 
a  motion  so  violent  as  to  make  us  both  start,  she  poured 
forth  such  a  torrent  of  abusive  language  as  surely  is  sel- 
dom propelled,  even  by  passion  itself,  from  the  mouth 
of  any  being  calling  herself  a  lady. 

"Amelia  permitted  her  to  proceed,  unreproved,  till  she 
was  compelled  to  stop  for  want  of  breath;  and  then 
calmly  said,  'Miss  Chatterton,  do  not  compel  me  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  more  in  this  affair  than  I  suspected; 
or,  at  least,  do  not  induce  me  to  imagine  that  it  is  any 
particular  concern  of  yours:  as  I  have  always  treated 
you  with  politeness  and  respect,  I  have  a  right  to  require 
the  same  from  you.' 

"'Chatterton,  hold  your  tongue,,  said  another  voice 
behind,  which  we  knew  to  be  Miss  Atkins.  'What  Miss 
Carrisforth  says  is  very  true ;  she  has  always  behaved 
very  obligingly  to  you:  and  wherefore,  then, should  you 
meddle  with  what  can  be  no  concern  of  yours  ?  Come 
away  from  the  door.' 

"At  the  same  moment,  the  jedausies,  which  had  been 
forcibly  held  up,  flapped  violently  down ;  and  we  heard 
Miss  Chatterton's  voice,  though  not  so  near,  exclaiming, 
'But  she  is  so  provoking,  so  insolent,  to  come  and  fasten 
the  door  between  us,  as  if  our  very  breath  were  poison  I 
I  hate  that  cool  command  of  temper,  too,  by  which  she 
carries  all  before  her.  Beaumont  is  worth  a  hundred 
such :  one  may  do  something  with  her.' 

"'Hold  your  tongue,  can't  you,  Chatterton r  said 
Miss  Atkins.    '  You  are  so  unaccountably  imprudent  I' 
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'"Qu'est  ce  que  c'est?  what  is  all  dis  noise?  what  is 
dis  uproar,  mes  Demoiselles  my  young  ladies?'  said  a 
voice,  at  that  instant  ushering  from  a  distant  room,  and 
every  moment  becoming  louder,  as  its  owner,  Madame 
de  Roseau,  approached  from  her  own  chamber.  '  Is  dat 
you,  Mademoiselle  Chattertone?  is  dat  you?  Well 
I  never  did  see  such  young  ladies.  And  what  do  you 
here,  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle?  Did  I  not  see  you  in 
your  own  room  two  minutes  past?  For  shame!  what 
an  uproar  is  here !  I  shall  tell  Madame ;  I  shall  call  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Miss  Chattertone !  parquoi,  wherefore  do  you 
shed  tears?  are  you  sick?' 

"'No,'  said  a  young  lady,  who  was  present;  'she  has 
been  quarrelling  with  Amelia  Carrisforth.' 

"'Quarrelling!'  repeated  Miss  Chatterton;  'no,  I  have 
been  grossly  insulted  by  her.' 

"'In  what  way!  Comment?  how?  expliquez,'  said 
Madame.  '  How  is  dis?  Miss  Carrisforth  est  toujours, 
always  polie.    What  is  de  quarrel  V 

"'Nothing  at  all,  Madame,'  said  Miss  Atkins;  'only 
she  heard  Amelia,  through  the  door,  scolding  Clara 
Lushington,  and  that  offended  her.' 

" '  O !  O !  Miss  Chattertone  is  become  de  female  Quix- 
ote,'added  Madame  de  Roseau,  'since  Miss  Beaumont 
has  renounced  de  caractere !  Eh  bien !  very  well !  very 
good !  But,  ladies,  you  now  must  please  to  go  to  bed ; 
let  us  enjoy  de  peace  h  present,  s'U  vous  plait;  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  dis  noise.' 

"All  was  now  hushed,  and  I  endeavoured  to  sleep; 
but  shame  and  disappointment  kept  me  long  awake. 

"  The  total  failure  of  our  scheme,  on  this  occasion,  so 
depressed  our  spirits,  that  I  did  not  receive  even  a  single 
line  from  Gabrielle  for  several  weeks;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  one  of  our  monthly  public  nights  arrived 
and  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton  were  made  very 
gay  by  the  reappearance  of  the  captain  and  lieutenanl 
of  the  Ariadne,  before  mentioned,  both  of  whom  had  been 
for  some  time  absent. 

"  It  happened,  that  on  this  dancing-night  just  spoken 
of,  I  overheard  a  conversation  between  Miss  Atkins  and 
Miss  Chatterton,  which  filled  my  mind  with  strange 
thoughts.    These  young  ladies  were  just  without  the 
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for  me;  and  the  other,  lest  the  promised  invitation, 
which  Gabrielle  had  undertaken  to  provide,  should  not 
arrive. 

'*  At  tiffin  we  heard  it  mentioned  that  Miss  Atkins  and 
Miss  Chatterton  were  going  to  Mr.  Jackson's,  and  would 
not  be  at  home  till  late,  as  a  party  was  expected  there ; 
and  it  was  also  said  that  Gabrielle  was  to  accompany 
them.  I  also  saw  these  three  very  busily  employed  in 
the  verandah  with  the  sundook-^cdla^s,  as  I  passed 
through  the  outer  hall  with  Amelia,  to  go  to  our  own 
room,  after  she  had  given  me  and  little  Flora  our  music 
lessons.  "^^Tien  I  had  reached  our  room,  my  anxiety 
became  still  greater.  Sometimes  I  wished  that  I  had 
never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  proposed  scheme, 
and  sometimes  I  felt  exceedingly  uneasy  lest  I  should, 
after  all,  be  disappointed. 

"  In  order  to  conceal  my  restlessness,  I  lay  down  on 
my  bed,  taking  my  book  in  my  hand,  and  I  now  well 
remember  the  peculiar  feelings  which  I  had  as  I  lay  con- 
templating the  sweet  and  peaceful  countenances  of 
Amelia  and  little  Flora,  the  one  sitting  writing  at  her 
table,  and  the  other  placed  on  a  nora  at  her  feet,  em- 
ployed in  making  a  frock  for  her  doll.  'Happy  little 
Flora,'  I  more  than  once  said  to  myself,  'what  would  I 
give  to  be  like  little  Flora !' 

"  It  was  after  five  o'clock,  as  I  perceived  by  the  sha 
dows  on  the  verandah^  when  Miss  Crawford  came  to  the 
outer  door  and  said,  '  Make  haste,  Clara  Lushington, 
your  aunt: has  sent  for  you  to  meet  some  friends;  the 
hearts  are. waiting  below:  come,  come,  get  up.  Where 
are  your  clothes  ?  on  with  them  in  a  minute !' 

"  I  jumped  from  the  bed ;  and  my  first  question  was, 
'  Are  you  quite  sure?  is  it  indeed  my  aunt  who  has  sent 
for  me  ?' 

"  « Why,  who  else  should  it  be  V  she  said ;  '  who  else 
ever  sends  for  you  V 

"This  remark  reminded  me  that  I  must  be  more 
guarded  in  my  inquiries;  I. therefore  began  to  dress, 
trembling,  however,  so  violently,  that  Amelia  said, '  Clara, 
don't  agitate  yourself  so ;  the  bearers  can  wait  a  little.' 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  me  to  be  composed,  I  was  too 
unpractised  in  such  awful  guilt  as  this,  to  go  through  it 
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without  evident  agitation.  I  therefore  oontiniied  to 
tremble  till  my  dress  was  put  on  and  ,my  hair  properly 
arranged,  and  then,  hastening  down,  J  threw  myself  into 
ihepalaiiquin^  (which  was  a  hired  one,  though  attended, 
as  1  saw,  by  one  or  two  persons  looking  like  gentlemen's 
servants,)  and,  having  drawn  the  blinds,  was  hurried 
away  I  knew  not  whither ;  neither  did  I  know  whether 
Gabrielle,  or  Miss  Atkins,  or  Miss  Chatterton  were  al- 
ready gone  out,  or  were  lelft  behind  me  at  ischool.  The 
motion  of  the  palanquin  continued  for  some  time,  but 
which  way  I  went  I  did  not  know,  as  I  dared  not  to  look 
out  for  fear  of  meeting  with  some  acquaintance.  It  was 
nearly  dusk  when  the  palanquin  stopped,  and  I  found 
myself  at  the  door  of  a  house,  looking  rather  mean, 
though  evidently  a  European  dwelling,  and  in  a  part 
of  Calcutta  with  which  I  was  but  very  imperfectly 
acQuainted. 

"  Being  set  down,  I  drew  back  the  blinds,  and  was 
handed  out  by  a  very  young  man,  \^o,  without  speak- 
ing, led  me  through  a  hall  into  a  back  room,  where  it 
afforded  me  some  relief  to  find  Miss  Atkins,  Miss  Chat- 
terton, and  Gabrielle,  with  a  number  of  other  young 
people,  chiefly  men,  who  were  laughing  and  talking 
with  extreme  volubility.  All  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  back  of  this  room  were  wide  open,  and  beyond  I 
could  distinctly  discern  the  Hoogley,  from  which  there 
was  blowing  into  the  room  a  fresh  and  cool  breeze,  not 
altogether  unmixed  with  the  unsavoury  odours  of  pitch 
and  tar.  *  O,  Miss  Chatterton,'  I  said,  without  regarding 
the  rest  of  the  company,  *  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
here  1* 

"  <  Why,  you  little  fool,'  was  her  uncourteous  answer, 
*  I'll  be  bound  you  thought  yourself  lost.' 

"  We  waited  in  this  room  as  long  as  ten  minutes,  the 
whole  party  continuing  to  talk  and  laugh  without  any 
regard  to  prudence,  rfor  indeed  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
prudence,  amidst  such  circumstances,  would  have  been 
altogether  out  of  her  place,)  till  some  one  coming  in  gave 
notice  that  the  boat  was  ready,  upon  which  the  party, 
taking  the  way  at  the  back  of  the  house,  descended  cer- 
tain Btnirs  leading  to  the  river,  each  lady  being  attended 
Uy  one  or  more  gentlemen,  till,  on  having  reached  the 
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boat,  we  weut  on  board,  and  were  rowed  towards  the 
Ariadne,  which,  as  she  was  lying  low  in  the  water, 
owing  to  her  having  received  her  cargo,  admitted  of  our 
being  hoisted  on  board  with  little  difficulty.  And  now 
what  a  scene  of  vanity  followed !  my  heart  sicl^ens  even 
at  its  recollection. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  clear  and  serene; 
the  ample  surface  of  the  Hoogley  being  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  and  sparkling  with  the  reflected  moonbeams. 
The  town  of  Calcutta,  on  one  side,  presented  only  a  con^ 
fused  and  indistinct  mass  of  buildings,  heaped,  appa> 
rently,  one  upon  another.  Beyond  us,  towards  the 
'mouth  of  the  river,  innumerable  vessels  raised  theur 
towering  masts,  and,  like  a  forest,  darkened  the  whole 
aoutiiern  horizon ;  while  the  banks  of  Alipoor,  on  the 
west,  displayed  a  beautiful  scene  of  still  moonlight  re- 
pose ;  dark  groves  here  and  there  obtruding  themselves 
on  the  eye,  with  now  and  then  the  picturesque  aspect  of 
some  building,  reflecting,  firom  its  white  porticos  and 
majestic  roof,  the  soft  and  soothing  brightness. 

^  The  deck  of  the  Ariadne,  on  board  of  which  we  were 
now  arrived,  was  entirely  covered  with  an  awning, 
raised  sufficiently  high  above  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to 
admit  the  air  from  every  quarter.  A  variety  of  lamps 
were  placed  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  cast  a  strong 
light  upon  the  deck ;  and  in  the  cuddy,  or  dining-room 
of  the  vessel,  a  handsome  collation  was  laid  out.  The 
state  cabins,  also,  were  opened  and  illuminated,  and  in 
them  we  found  several  young  ladies,  who  were  taking 
tea  and  other  refreshments.  Among  these  we  met 
with  Miss  Biddy  Jackson,  of  whom  you  wiD  form  no 
very  good  opinion  when  I  tell  yqu,  that  she  was  in 
the  Ariadne  without  her  father's  knowledge.  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  gay  and  novel  scene  which  pre- 
sented itself  when  first  I  got  on  board,  but  was,  at  the 
same  time,  aware  of  a  strong  and  oppressive  odour, 
which,  however,  I  attributed  to  the  smell  of  sea-water, 
the  exhalation  from  which  I  had  heard  was  sometimes 
very  disagreeable,  and  particularly  offensive  to  some 
persons ;  I  had  never  before  been  on  board  a  large  ves- 
sel, and  it  was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
was  altogether  ignorant  that  this  smell  was  very  dif* 

III.  G 
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ferent  from  that  which  was  emitted  by  the  8ea-water. 
The  gay  and  busy  scene,  however,  before  me,  soon 
diverted  my  thoughts  from  this  subject.  I  accompanied 
my  companions  into  the  state-cabin,  where  much  gay 
conversation  (to  use  no  worse  an  expression)  took  place 
between  the  young  ladies  and  the  gentlemen ;  and  foolish 
and  light  as  I  had  previously  considered  my  school-fel- 
lows  to  be,  I  found  that  what  I  had  already  seen  of  them 
was  nothing,  in  comparison  of  that  ^hich  I  was  now  to 
witness.  Instead,  however,  of  being  disgusted  at  this 
display  of  folly,  I  thought  that  I  could  do  no  better  than 
to  show  off  in  the  same  way.  I  therefore  chattered, 
laughed,  whispered,  and  gave  pert  and  flippant  answenr 
to  every  one  that  spoke  to  me,  in  a  style  of  which  I  now 
caimot  think  but  with  horror;  and  though  the  men  who 
were  at  that  time  about  me  were,  assuredly,  none  of  the 
most  delicate,  yet  I  shudder  to  think  what  an  impression 
my  distinguished  folly  must  have  left  upon  them. 

After  we  had  regaled  ourselves  with  tea,  and  other 
refreshments,  a  band  of  music  on  deck  having  struck  up, 
the  gentlemen  chose  their  partners  and  led  us  out  to 
dance,  and  for  two  hours  or  more  we  continued  this  ex 
ercise  with  much  ^irit :  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  began 
io  feel  a  sensation  for  which  I  could  not  account,  but 
which  I  could  not  help  attribntingto  the  unpleasant  smell 
before  mentioned.  I  tried  to  dance  and  laugh  off  this 
distressing  feeling;  but  I  danced  and  tittered  in  vain:  it 
gradually  stole  more  and  more  upon  me.  From  one  hour 
to  another  I  became  increasingly  uneasy,  neither  can  I 
well  describe  the  nature  of  the  feeling  that  oppressed 
me:  it  was  attended,  at  first,  with  a  slight  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  and  with  a  headach,  which  was  also  slight; 
and  these  sensations  were  accompanied  with  a  peculiar 
horror,  which  all  the  gaiety  around  me  had  no  power  to 
dispel.  This  horror  at  length  became  such,  that  every 
thing  that  I  attentively  looked  at  for  a  few  minutes  seem- 
ed to  assume  some  dubious  or  portentous  form.  At 
Jength,  being  wholly  unable  to  appear  cheerful  any  ling- 
er, I  sat  down,  complaining  of  fatigue,  and  endeavouring 
to  amuse  myself  with  looking  at  the  dancers. 

"  It  was  after  twelve  before  we  were  called  to  supper. 
I  was  in  •hopes  that  a  litile  wine,  and  perhj&ps  a  little 
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food«  might  make  me  more  easy;  I  therefore  roused  my- 
self, endeavoured  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  appear  merry; 
and  was,  consequently,  enabled  to  carry  on  the  deception 
in  the  eyes  of  my  companions  till  we  rose  from  supper: 
for  I  thought  that  it  would  be  matter  of  triumph  to  Miss 
Chalterton  and  Miss  Atkins  to  know  that  I  was  uncom- 
fortaole,  as  I  had  volunteered  my  company.  But,  after 
supper,  I  grew  so  much  worse,  that  my  partner  perceiv- 
ing it,  and  supx>osing  that  I  had  not  been  usi^  to  sit  up 
so  late,  and  that  the  present  deviation  from  my  usual 
course  was  the  cause  of  my  illness,  proposed  to  me  that 
I  should  lie  down  on  the  sofk  in  the  cuddy  till  the  party 
broke  up. 

"I  was  never  in  my  life  more  thankful  for  any  oflfer 
than  for  this,  of  which  immediately  availing  myself,  I 
found  an  instant  though  a  short  relief  in  laying  my 
aching  head  on  the  pillow. 

'^  And  now,  as  I  lay  in  this  situation,  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Ariadne,  many  reflections,  of  a  nature  very  differeiit 
from  any  which  I  had  ever  before  experienced,  occupied 
my  mind.  My  first  consideration  was  about  the  circum- 
stances amidst  which  I  was  then  placed,  in  a  ship  upon 
the  river,  without  a  friend,  for  I  had  sense  enough  to  see 
that  neither  Gabrielle,  Miss  Atkins,  nor  Miss  Chatterton 
could  be  called  friends,  among  men  to  whom  I  was  a 
total  stranger,  and  in  a  situation  of  the  greatest  indecorum. 
'What  would  my  aunt,  what  would  my  &ther,  what 
would  Amelia  think  if  they  could  see  me  now  T  I  said 
to  myself.  *  O,  that  I  were  in  my  little  room,  in  my  lit- 
tle bed  again,  under  the  care  of  Amelia!  O,  how  happy 
should  I  be !  O,  tiiat  I  had  never  known  Gabrielle.'  Then 
I  blamed  Miss  Beaumont:  ^It  was  Miss  Beaumont's 
rashness  that  first  awdkened  my  attention  towards  Ga- 
brielle. Oh,  miserable  creature  that  I  am !  ruined,  ruin- 
ed, lost  by  my  own  folly!'  These  were  some  of  my 
dismal  thoughts. 

"  In  proportion  as  I  continued  my  reflections,  my  head 
became  more  and  more  confused,  till,  at  length,  I  fell  into 
,  a  state  of  insensibility^  in  which  I  know  not  how  long  I 
lay ;  on  recovering  my  sens^  however,  I  still  heard  the 
sound  of  the  music  and  dancing  on  deck,  but  was  aware 
of  the  approach  of  morning,  by  a  gleam  of  light  shining 
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through  the  cabin  window,  while  the  air  at  the  same 
time  was  blowing  in  more  fresh  from  off  the  river.  I  sat 
up  on  the  couch  and  looked  wildly  round  me,  hardly 
knowing  where  I  was,  and  feeling  such  an  increase  of 
indisposition,  as  made  me  press  both  my  hands. against 
my  burning  forehead.  At  the  same  moment,  a  young 
gentleman  came  into  the  cabin,  saying,  'Are  you  ready, 
Ma'am  ?    The  ladies  are  going.' 

"I  looked  up,  and  perceived  that* this  was  the  same 
young  stranger  who  had  handed  me  from  my  palan^ 
quin  ;  and  I  then  recollected  that  I  had  not  seen  him 
from  the  moment  of  his  doing  so  to  the  present  The 
modesty  and  gentility  of  his  manner  seemed  to  strike 
shame  to  my  heart  '  If  he  is  a  gentleman,'  I  thought, 
'  as  he  seems  to  be,  he  will  despise  me ;  he  cannot  do 
otherwise.' 

"  Being  filled  therefore  with  shame,  I  gave  him  my 
hand,  and  he  led  me  silently  to  the  side  of  the  chair  in 
which  I  was  to  be  hoisted  into  the  boat  As  he  relin- 
quished my  hand,  he  bowed  respectfully,  and  withdrew 

"  It  was  still  so  dark,  and  I  was  so  faint,  that,  when  I 

fot  into  the  boat,  I  could  not  see  who  was  with  me,  but 
distinguished  the  voices  both  of  gentleman  and  ladies; 
and  I  heard  Miss  Ohatterton  say,  '  Well,  I  don't  know 
that  I  was  ever  taken  so  in  my  life :  my  head  swims  so, 
I  hardly  know  where  I  «m.' 

" '  It  is  the  motion  of  the  boat,'  somebody  remarked. 

"'No,'  she  answered,  'I  was  the  same  way  before  1 
got  into  the  boat  Are  persons  &ver  seasick  when  the 
ships  are  in  harbour? 

"  A  loud  laugh  followed  this  remark,  and  the  discourse 
took  another  turn :  but  I  heard  Miss  Atkins  whisper  to 
Miss  Chatterton,  *  What  can  it  be  1^  for  I  feel  half  dead.' 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  these  complaints  of  n\^ 
school-feUows  tended  not  a  little  to  increase  my  alarms; 
and,  feeling  as  I  then  did,  I  fancied  that  we  had  all  in- 
haled some  dreadful  infection,  which  would  prove  a  hor- 
rible punishment  for  our  offence. 

"  We  soon  reached  the  shore.  We  then  got  out  of  the 
boat  at  the  same  stairs  by  which  we  had  descended  into 
it  and  my  school-fellows  and  myself  were  led  back  into 
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tbe  same  room  in  which  we  had  assembled  before  we 
went  on  board. 

"  This  room  was  lighted  by  only  one  shade,  standing 
on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  and,  of  all  the 
ladies  and  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the 
Ariadne,  there  were  none  with  me  excepting  my  three 
school-fellows  and  Mr.  Gordon,  the  first  mate.  This  offi- 
cer, after  having  offered  any  thing  that  his  house  would 
afford,  wished  us  good  morning,  saying,  that  he  would 
leave  us  to  take  what  rest  might  be  possible  on  two  sofas 
which  were  in  the  room,  till  the  arrival  of  the  hour  when 
we  could  return  home,  which  would  be  at  sunrise,  a  time 
when  all  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are  in  motion. 

"  As  soon  as  the  young  gentleman  had  closed  the  door 
after  him,  Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Chatterton  threw  them< 
selves  upon  the  sofas,  exclaiming,  with  vehemence, 
'  Lord  be  praised  this  evening  is  over !' 

" '  Never  in  my  life,'  said  Miss  Chatterton,  'did  I  suffer 
more  than  I  have  done  during  these  last  two  hours.' 

" '  I  am  sure,'  said  Miss  Atkins,  *  suffer  what  you  will, 
you  cannot  have  been  worse  than  I  have  been :  and  Clara 
Lushington  looks  no  better  than  we  are.  What,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,'  she  added,  wiUi  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance and  vehemence  of  manner  which  terrified  me 
beyond  measure,  '  what  can  have  been  the  occasion  of 
this  ?  Surely,  Chatterton,  surely  they  havd  not  poison- 
ed us !'  '  Then,  turning  to  me,  *  Clara,'  she  said,  *  you  are 
very  ill,  I  see :  when  did  you  feel  the  beginning  of  j^our 
illness?  was  it  before  or  after  supper?  Had  you  tasted 
of  any  thing  before  you  felt  yourself  uncomfortable'?' 

"« Atkins,  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold  your  tongue,'  said 
Miss  Chatterton :  '  you  terrify  me  to  death  !  What  do 
you  suspect?  do  you  think  wq  are  poisoned?  I  shalJ 
die  with  the  very  idea.'  So  saying,  she  rose  up,  and 
walked  towards  one  of  the  windows,  gasping  for  breath. 

"  The  subject  then  of  the  extraordinary  smell  which  I 
had  noticed,  and  which  had  been  perceived  by  the  rest 
of  the  party  also,  was  introduced ;  and  Gabrielle,  who 
was  the  least  afiected  among  us,  remarked,  that  she  had 
heard  that  the  vessel  was  laden  with  hides  and  horns ; 
and  perhaps,'  said  she,  *  these  are  not  properly  tanned ' 
G2 
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^*  Don't  mention  it,'  said  Miss  Chatterton,  gasping 
again.  *  I  have  iieard  of  dreadfully  infectious  fevers  being 
occasioned  by  less  matters  than  these.' 

" '  But  the  ship-officers  appear  quite  well,'  I  answered. 

"  *  O,  they  are  used  to  many  things  which  we  canH 
bear,'  said  Miss  Atkins. 

<< '  At  any  rate,'  I  said,  laying  my  burning  head  against 
the  back  of  the  sofa  near  which  I  sat,  '  I  heartily  wi&h  I 
had  never  joined  this  party.' 

<**  Well,  it  was  at  your  own  desire;  you  have  nobody 
but  yourself  to  blame,'  returned  Miss  Atkins. 

" '  Yes,'  I  replied, '  yes,  I  have  several  to  Uame.  I  may, 
in  the  first  place,  blame  Miss  Beaumont;  and,  secondly, 
you,  Gabrielle.  But  for  you,  I  had  now  been  happy  in 
the  tender  love  and  confidence  of  my  sweet  Amelia.  O, 
Amelia,  Amelia!'  I  added  in  extreme  agony,  ^had  I  cho- 
sen no  other  friend  than  you,  I  had  indeed  been  blessed.' 

^*  A  deep  groan  from  Miss  Chatterton  at  this  moment 
arrested  our  attention.  We  all  sprang  up,  and  ran  to  her. 
She  had  fainted,  and  was  falling  from  the  sofa.  We  has- 
tened to  loosen  her  dress;  and  GabrieDe,  running  out, 
soon  procured  some  water,  with  which  we  wet  her  lips 
and  bathed  her  forehead. 

"  After  a  short  time,  she  revived  and  spoke.  *  Take  me 
home,'  she  said: '  I  must  go  home  immediately.  Let  me 
die,  at  least,  on  my  own  bed.' 

"'La!  my  dear,'  said  Miss  Atkins,  *  don't  talk  of  dy- 
ing ;  we  shall  be  better  presently.  And  we  can't  go  home 
till  daylight,  it  will  make  such  a  talk,  if  it  is  known 
where  we  have  been;  and  if  we  come  in  at  such  strange 
hours,  it  will  surely  lead  to  inquiry.' 

"*  Inquiry  I'  repeated  Miss  Chatterton,  ^who  cares? 
what  do  I  care  ?  Put  m©  to  bed ;  I  pray  you,  put  me  to 
bed.    Let  me  die,  I  say,  on  my  bed.' 

"  A  second  fainting,  more  severe  and  lasting  than  the 
former,  now  took  place;  during  which  the  sun  arose, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  sent  us  word  that  the  palanquins  were 
waiting. 

"As  Miss  (5hatterton  could  not  immediately  be  moved, 
and  as  it  was  not  to  appear  at  Palm-Grove  that  I  had 
been  in  company  with  the  rest,  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  be  sent  first.    I  was,  therefore,  put  into  the  same 
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palanquin  'm  which  I  had  come,  and  sent  forwaid.  I 
drew  my  curtains  close  round  me,  and  lay  backwardsL 
never  once  looking  out  from  the  time  I  got  in  till  I  had 
reached  home.  But  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  what  I  suf- 
fered during  this  interval.  The  morning  was  one  of  those 
which  are  not  unfrequently  experienced  in  the  torrid 
zone ;  not  a  breath  of  air  was  sturing,  and  the  bearers 
were  throwing  up  the  dnst  every  step  they  took;  besides 
which,  the  motion  of  the  paUmquin  considerably  in- 
creased, my  disorder. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Palm-Grove,  the  servants  alone 
were  up ;  the  sweeper  being  engaged  in  the  verandah, 
and  the  ^arers  just  rousing  themselves  from  sleep.  The 
door  was  opened  to  me,  and  I  walked  up  to  my  room; 
but  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  extremely  disordered,  thai 
I  stood  still  twice  upon  the  stairs,  to  rest  myselj^  and  gain 
strength  to  proceed. 

"  When  near  our  chamber,  I  was  seized  with  an  ex- 
treme giddiness,  insomuch,  that  for  a  moment  I  was 
obliged  to  support  myself  against  the  frame  of  an  open 
window.  Being,  at  length,  however,  a  little  recovered, 
I  advanced  to  the  door  of  our  room.  It  was  fastened 
within,  though  all  the  jalousies  were  open,  to  admit  the 
air.  I  looked  through  them,  and  saw  Amelia  asleep  in 
her  bed,  and  Flora  in  a  little  cot  by  her  side.  I  heard 
their  gentle  breathings,  and  the  sweet  and  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  Amelia's  face  struck  me  in  a  degree  which  it 
had  never  done  before.  The  room  was  neat  and  orderly, 
being  the  abode  of  modesty  and  innocence ;  and  on  the 
dressing-table,  which  was  covered  Ivith  a  white  napkin, 
lay  an  open  Bible,  and,  by  it,  little  Flora's  doll.  I  slip- 
ped my  trembling  hand  through  the  jalousies,  and  en- 
deavoured to  undraw  the  bolt :  at  the  noise  of  which 
Amelia  awoke,  and  exclaimed,  *  Who  is  there  V 

" '  It  is  I,'  I  said ;  '  Clara  Lushington.' 

"  *  You  are  very  early,'  replied  Amelia,  springing  up 
I )  open  the  door. 

"*No,'  I  answered,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  I 
could  affect,  '  no ;  my  aunt  has  been  up  s#me  time,  and 
is  now  out  on  the  course.  But  do,  Amelii,  help  me  to 
bed,  for  I  do  not  feel  well:  I  was  up  laie  last  night,  and 
I  now  want  a  little  rest.' 
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Amelia  immediately  assisted  me  to  undress:  bnt 
while  she  was  helping  me  into  bed,  '  Clara,'  she  said, 
*  what  is  the  matter's—you  look  excessively  ill.  How 
you  tremble !  You  are  overfatigued.  Make  haste  to  lie 
down.' 

"  For  a  few  minutes  after  being  undressed,  and  when 
lying  down,  I  felt  relieved ;  but  this  ease  did  not  continue 
long.  The  giddiness  returned ;  the  room  for  an  instant 
seemed  to  dance  round,  and  a  thick  vapour,  filled  with 
specks  of  black,  arose  before  my  eyes ;  a  violent  cold 
sweat  then  broke  out  upon  me,  and  I  fainted. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  recollection,  1  saw  several  per- 
sons standing  about  me,  but  had  not  time  to  4Utinguish 
who  they  were,  before  I  was  taken  with  a  most  dreadful 
vomiting,  which  exhausted  me  so  much,  that,  after  it,  I 
lay  back  on  my  bed  without  the  power  of  motion,  and 
fdt  myself  too  weak  to  utter  a  word. 

"  While  in  this  state,  I  heard  the  persons  ui  my  room 
(namely,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Madame  de  Roseau,  and  Ame- 
lia) speaking  to  each  other.  'You  have  sent  for  Dr 
H V  inquired  Mrs.  Patterson. 

^  <  He  will  be  here  soon,'  said  Madame  de  Roseau. 

"  *  She  is  overfatigued,'  said  Mrs.  Patterson ;  '  perhaps 
kept  up  too  late.  If  she  is  no  better  soon,  we  must  send 
for  her  aunt.' 

'^  On  hearing  this,  I  became  violently  agitated.  '  No, 
no,  no,  I  said;  'no,  not  my  aunt' 

" '  Why,  my  dear  V  said  Mrs.  Patterson. 

"^Pray  do  not,'  I  added,  using  an  exertion  which  in- 
stantly brought  on  the  vomiting  again. 

"  *  This  is  extraordinary,'  said  Mrs.  Patterson,  in  a  low 
voice,  '  but  she  must  not  be  agitated  now ;  she  must  be 
indulged.'  Then  turning  to  me,  *  Make  yourself  easy, 
Clara,'  she  added ;  your  aunt  shall  not  be  sent  for ;  she 
shall  not  be  alarmed.' 

"  I  now  lay  quiet  again  for  some  time,  this  second  fit 
of  sickness  having  left  me,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Ma- 
dame de  Roseau  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Amelia 
and  Miss  Beif^mont  with  me.  Miss  Beaumont  placed 
herself  at  a  little  distance,  and,  as  I  remember,  was  quite 
silent ;  but  Amelia  sat  by  me  in  order  to  fan  me,  for  the 
morning  was  excessively  hot    la  this  situation,  bein^ 
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fcomparatively  easy  and  much  fatigued  I  fell  asleep;  but 
m  my  sleep  the  horrible  realit^s  of  the  past  night  again 
presented  themselves,  in  indistinct  visions,  and  I  sud- 
denly awoke  saying  something  about  the  Ariadne,  of 
which  I  should  not,  however,  have  been  aware,  if  Amelia 
had  not  repeated  what  I  said,  at  the  same  time  asking 
me, '  What,  my  dear,  are  you  thinking  of?  what  reminds 
you  of  the  Ariadne  just  now  V 

"  I  then  recollected  myself,  and  answered,  *I  was  only 
dreaming.' 

"  A  short  silence  again  followed,  which  was  interrupt- 
ed by  little  Flora,  on  tip-toe,  bringing  the  breakfasts  of 
the  young  ladies  on  a  waiter.  '  Flora,'  I  said,  forgetting 
myself  again,  4s  it  breakfast  time,  and  Miss  Atkins  and 
Miss  Chatterton  not  come  in,  nor  Gabrielle  T  • 

"  On  my  asking  this  question,  I  saw  that  Amelia  gave 
a  sudden  and  very  expressive  look  at  Miss  Beaumont ; 
whereupon  the  other  said, '  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Amelia.' 

"Amelia  made  no  answer, but  offered  me  a  dish  of  tea, 
as  I  had  complained  of  extreme  thirst.  I  swallowed  the 
tea  eagerly,  though  it  had  a  flat  and  almost  nauseous 
taste,  and  the  consequence  was  a  third  fit  of  sickness, 
more  violent  than  either  of  the  former.  I  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  this  last  paroxysm,  and  was  lying  in  a 
state  of  great  exhaustion,  being  hardly  kept  from  faiming 
by  hartshorn,  when  a  noise  in  the  neighbouring  room 
caught  my  attention,  and  I  heard  Miss  Chatterton  say- 
ing, *  For  Heaven's  sake  get  me  to  bed  I  get  me  to  bed  I 
let  me  at  least  die  in  bed  I' 

"Madame  de  Roseau's  broken  English  at  the  same 
time  reached  my  ears,  which  were  thus  filled  with  re- 
peated expressions  of  amazement  and  horror.  I  heard 
also  Miss  Atkins's  voice  in  accents  of  complaint,  though 
these  were  considerably  more  chastised  and  under  con- 
trol than  the  lamentations  of  Miss  Chatterton.  I  then 
heard  my  own  name  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  and 
this  remark  added,  *I  cannot  understand  it,  Gabrielle. 
There  is  more  in  this  than  I  now  see.  Wh«re  have  you 
really  been  V 

"  With  Miss  Jackson,'  returned  the  voice  of  Gabrielle 
Really  and  truly  V  said  Mrs.  Patterson. 
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"*  Yes,  inJi  (xl,  Madam,'  said  Gabrielle. 

"'Amelia,'  said  Miss  Beaumont,  who  could  not  hut 
hear  all  that  was  passing  in  the  next  room,  '  what  is  all 
this?    Miss  Chatterton  ill  too?' 

^'  I  saw  Amelia  put  her  hand  upon  Miss  Beaumont'a 
amx,  as  a  sign  for  her  to  be  silent. 

"/  Surely,'  said  Miss  Beaumont, '  they  cannot  possibly 
have  been  together  V 

"'Julia,  dear,  be  silent,'  said  Amelia:  'do  not  let  us 
forget  what  we  suffered  before  the  holidays.' 

"  Miss  Beaumont  said  no  more :  and  a  moment  ailer- 
wardsj  word  was  brought  that  Dr.  H was  below. 

"While  we  were  waiting  for  the  doctor,  Madame  de 
Roseau  came  and  threw  open  the  door  so  often  spoken 
of  during4he  course  of  the  narrative,  saying,  'Amelia, 
Dr.  H says  we  must  give  them  all  the  air  we  possi- 
bly can.' 

"  The  door  being  opened  to  its  utmost  extent,  I  then 
plainly  saw  all  that  was  passing  in  the  next  room.  I  had 
a  full  view  of  Miss  Chatterton's  bed,  and  beheld,  with  in- 
conceivable horror,  the  dreadful  change  which  had  taker 
E lace  in  that  miserable  young  woman  since  I  had  seen 
er  the  night  before.  She  was  stretched  upon  the  bed, 
having  her  head  supported  by  pillows,  and  lying  appa- 
rently without  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  at  the 
same  time  gasping  as  if  under  the  influence  of  dreadful 
spasms ;  her  face  changing  every  moment  from  deep  red 
to  excessive  paleness,  while  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
on  her  brow.  On  the  opposite  bed  sat  Miss  Atkins,  sup- 
porting her  head  against  the  bed-post,  and  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  appear  in  a  state  of  tolerable  ease. 

"  At  the  foot  of  Miss  Chatterton's  bed,  and  leaning 
against  it,  stood  Gabrielle.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  im- 
pression which  her  appearance  at  that  moment  made 
upon  me.  The  hair  and  complexion  of  this  girl  were  ex- 
ceedingly 4ark,  and  her  eyes  large  and  bright,  but  pos 
sessing  a  most  singular  expression,  which  I  could  mort 
easily  define  by  saying  what  were  not,  than  what  were, 
its  qualities.  It  was  not  ferocity,  it  was  not  cunning, 
nor  was  it  fear ;  but  there  appeared  an  indescribable  mix- 
ture of  all  these,  united  with  a  habitual  air  of  impudence 
and  defiance.    At  the  sight  of  me,  her  features  assumed 
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a  bitter  and  ficornful  smile,  which  was  instantly  succeed- 
ed by  a  fixed  and  determined  gravity ;  for  I  was  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  return  her  smile,  and  thus  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  was  still  of  her  party,  or  that  I  still  had  one 
feeling  in  unison  with  htrs. 

"To  complete  the  picture  that  I  have  just  given  you 
of  this  girl,  I  must  say,  that  her  dark  hair,  which  had 
not  been  touched  since  the  preceding  evening,  was  in 
extreme  disorder,  her  dress  discomposed,  and  that  she 
still  wore  the  ornaments  with  which  she  had  decked  her- 
self for  the  miserable  adventures  of  the  night.  The  mo- 
ment that  my  eyes  met  those  of  Gabrielle,  I  covered  my 
face  with  both  my  hands,  exclaiming,  'Oh,  wretched 
girl  I  would  to  God  I  had  never,  never  seen  her  face !' 

"  The  entrance  of  Dr.  H ,  who  entfered  Miss  Chat- 

terton's  room  by  an  opposite  door,  now  attracted  our  no- 
tice. He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  was 
first  led  to  Miss  Chatterton's  bed.  After  having  observ- 
ed her  with  much  attention,  he  looked  at  Miss  Atkins 
and  then  at  me.  He  ordered  Miss  Atkins  immediately 
to  go  to  bed ;  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Patterson,  said,  ^  How 
do  you  account  for  this,  Madam?  You  say  that  they 
were  all  perfectly  well  yesterday,  and  that  they  all  went 
out,  and  did  not  return  till  this  morning  ?  Where  were 
they  last  night?  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that 
they  partook  of  any  unwholesome  aliment,  or  underwent 
any  excessive  fatigue?' 

" '  They  were  not  together,'  said  Mrs.. Patterson. 

" '  Not  together  V  said  the  doctor:  *  it  is  surprising :  the 
symptoms  vin  all  are  the  same,  though  more  violent  in 
one  instance.  You  are  sure  they  were  not  together? 
Howeoer  this  may  he^  he  added, '  no  time  must  be  lost.' 

"  So  saying,  he  removed  into  another  room,  leaving 
Mrs.  Patterson,  who,  after  committing  Miss  Chatterton 
.0  the  care  of  a  young  lady  who  was  in  the  room,  and 
directing  Miss  Atkins  immediately  to  get  into  bed,  called 
Gabrielle  to  follow  her,  and  walked  away. 

" '  Oh,  Amelia,  Amelia  1'  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
this,  *  it  will  now  be  found  out ;  I  am  sure  it  will.' 

"'What?'  said  Amelia,  *  what  will  be  found  out?  But, 
Clara,  my  dear,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  confess,  lose  no 
lime;  tell  me  all.    Think  me  your  friend,  as  I  have  ever 
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been ;  and  be  assnred  that  ail  I  can  do  for  yon  I  assured- 
ly will,  hoping  that  your  future  holy  life  will  pay  me 
tenfold  for  all  my  care.'  • 

"  Encouraged  thus  fully  by  Amelia,  I  summoned  all 
my  strength,  and  made  a  free  confession  of  every  thing 
that  had  happened  during  the  preceding  night. 

"Amelia  was  visibly  shocked:  but,  exerting  strong 
self-command,  she  congratulated  me  on  my  confession, 
and,  leaving  me  in  Miss  Beaumont's  care,  said,  '  I  am 
going,  Clara,  to  pifead  your  cause  with  Mrs.  Patterson; 
and,  if  it  be  possible,  this  miserable  story  shall  never  be 
divulged  either  to  your  aunt  or  your  father.' 

" '  Dear,  blessed  Amelia !  lovely,  lovely  angel !'  I  said, 
'  may  the  Almighty  bless  you !'  and  I  clasped  my  hands> 
and  found  instant  relief  in  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  sweet  example  of  Amelia,  and 
the  dangerous  state  of  my  health  at  that  moment.  Miss 
Beaumont  had  not  sufficient  self-command  to  restrain 
her  virtuous  indignation  at  the  tale  that  she  had  heard ; 
but  she  broke  out,  with  violence,  against  me  and  my  un- 
fortunate companions,  exclaiming,  that  she  could  not 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  art  and  want  of  decency- 
could  have  carried  any  young  woman  so  far:  and  slie 
was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  when  I  said,  *  O,  Miss 
Beaumont!  Miss  Beaumont!  much  as  I  am  to  blame, 
you  ought  to  remember,  that  you  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  dreadful  sin  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  by  taking 
Gabrielle's  part  as  you  did,  when  first  I  came  to  school. 
It  was  this  that  encouraged  Gabrielle  to  come  about  me, 
and  that  led  me  to  think  of  her  and  seek  her  acquaint- 
ance, thus  enabling  her  to  acquire  that  influence  over  me 
which  has  brought  me  to  this  state.  I  know,  I  feel,  that 
I  have  been  very  very  wicked ;  but  you  also  did  very 
wrong  in  supporting  that  girl,  and  rendering  her  of  so 
much  consequence  in  my  eyes.' 

"  I  was  astonished  at  the  efiect  which  this  remark  pro- 
duced on  Miss  Beaumont.  She  was  instantly  silenced 
by  it,  and,  turning  from  me,  sobbed  and  wept  bitterly ; 
when,  as  I  was  endeavouring  to  say  something  which 
might,  in  some  degree,  tend  to  jsoften  my  harsh  yet  well 
deserved  censure,  another  attack  of  tlie  spasms  and 
vomiting  coming  on,  I  was  so  totally  otrercome^  that  I 
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ton  all  recollection,  and  was  quite  insensible  when  Dr. 

II ,  Amelia,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  returned;  neither  did 

I  recover  myself  till  I  had  been  copiously  bled. 

"  I  know  not  what  medicines  were  given  me  when  I 
was  brought  to  myself,  but  probably  they  were  exceed- 
ingly powerful  opiates ;  for,  after  taking  them,  I  soon  fell 
into  a  state  of , stupefaction.  I  did  not  wake  from  this 
state  till  about  noon,  when,  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw 
Miss  Beaumont  sitting  by  me.  She  had  evidently  been 
weeping  bitterly,  and  I  thought  that  I  never  before  had 
seen  her  look  more  humble  and  kind.  I  asked  for  some- 
thing to  drink.  She  gave  me  some  medicine,  and  then 
some  toast-and'Water:  after  which,  being  refreshed,  I 
turned  towards  the  other  room,  and  saw  several  persons 
standing  by  Miss  Chatterton's  bed.  I  heard  her  call  for 
Amelia,  and  I  heard  also  Amelia's  soft  voice,  in  answer, 
saying,  '  Here,  my  dear,  here  I  am ;  what  can  I  do  for 
you?' 

"  I  endeavored  to  raise  myself  a  little  to  look  at  what 
was  passing.  I  saw  that  Miss  Atkins  was  lying  quietly 
■on  her  bed,  but  Miss  Chatterton  looked  the  very  picture 
of  death.  Here  eyes  were  sunk,  and  her  colour  was 
livid ;  and  she  was  seized,  every  minute,  with  violent 
retchings,  spasms,  or  fainting-fits.  I  saw  several  persons 
lift  her  out  of  bed,  and  put  her  into  a  hot  bath,  and  I 
beheld  her  again  laid  upon  her  bed. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  was  again  overpowered  by  sleep, 
and  remained  in  that  state,  till  about  six  o'clock.  This 
was  the  time  when  the  family  usually  met  for  tea,  and 
it  was  precisely  the  hour  at  which,  on  the  evening  before, 
I  had  received  the  spurious  letter  from  my  aunt,  and  had 
begun  to  prepare  for  my  ill-advised  expedition.  'Oh,' 
thought  I,  '  what  an  awful  twenty-four  hours  have  I 
spent  I  Aiid  this  is  what  the  world  calls  pleasure!  But 
oh,  how  has  this  pleasure  partaken  of  the  nature  of  pain! 
inexpressible  and  dreadful  pahi !' 

"  While  indulging  in  these  reflections,  I  looked  to  see 
who  was  with  me,  and  found  that  little  Flora  was  sitting 
by  my  pillow;  and,  as  soon  as  I  moved,  she  inquired 
whether  she  should  fetch  me  any  thing. 

"  While  the  little  girl  was  holding  a  cup  to  my  mouth, 
and  trying  to  raise  my  head,  in  order  that  I  might  drink 
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the  more  easily,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  her  face,  idid 
asked  after  Miss  Chatterton. 

"  ^  Shall  I  call  Miss  Amelia  V  said  the  little  girl,  who 
had  been  told  not  to  talk  to  me. 

"  I  made  no  reply,  but  turned  on  my  side,  (for  I  was 
very  weak,)  to  look  into  the  next  room,  where  all  was 
perfectly  still ;  and  where  I  presently  distinguished  the 
figures  of  Amelia  and  Miss  Beaumont,  the  one  sitting 
by  the  bed  of  Miss  Chatterton,  and  the  other  by  that  of 
Miss  Atkins,  each  of  them  holding  a  purtkah,  with 
which,  at  intervals,  they  fanned  their  patients.  Their 
fine  countenances  were  thoughtful.  But  where  are  all 
the  bosom  friends  and  intimates  of  these  unhappy  young 
women  ?  Had  they  all  forsaken  them,  and  left  them,  in 
their  extremity,  with  those  whom  they  considered  as 
their  rivals  and  enemies  ?  Is  this  worldly  friendship  I 
Such  were  the  reflections  which  suggested  themselves  to 
my  mind.     -^ 

"  I  looked  for  a  while :  all  was  silent,  and  I  hoped  that 
my  unhappy  companions  might  be  better.  At  length, 
Mis<%  Chatterton  spoke :  her  voice  was  feeble  and  hol- 
low, and  her  accents  were  peculiarly  melancholy.  She 
said  several  Words,  but  I  could  distinguish  only  one :  it 
was  death.  In  reply  to  which,  I  heard  Amelia  remark, 
*  Dear  Miss  Chatterton,  it  is  never  too  late  to  apply  to 
the  Redeemer ;  He  is  ever  ready  to  answer  such  as  sin- 
cerely call  upon  Him :  and  though  the  hour  may  be 
late,  he  surely  will  not  reject  those  to  whom  he  has 
given  the  desire  to  seek  Him.' 

"  I  heard  no  more  5  for  the  powerful  medicine  which 
I  had  taken  again  overcame  me,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

"  When  I  next  awoke,  it  was  quite  dusk.  Miss  Beau- 
mont was  by  me,  and,  without  speaking,  gave  me  some 
medicine.  The  gloom  of  evening  added  to  my  melan- 
choly feelings,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 
My  attention  was,  at  length,  arrested  by  I'oices  in  the 
next  room,  and  I  heard  Miss  Chatterton  speak.  '  77u 
Ariadne P  she  said,  *yes,  the  Ariadne!— she  is  sailing 
in  an  ocean  of  blood !  Her  masts  rise  higher  than  the 
clouds !  Her  sails  are  wider  than  the  earth !  There  is  no 
shore  to  that  sea  I' 

"  In  reply  to  these  delirious  ramblings,  I  heard  the 
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voice  of  Amelia,  saying,  *  Dear  Miss  Chatterton,  think 
no  more  of  the  Ariadne;  that  affair  is  past.  You  will 
see  the  Ariadne  no  more ;  you  are  now  sorry  that  you 
ever  saw  her :  let  us  think  of  better  things.  There  is  a 
Saviour,  who  extends  his  arms  to  you,  who  calls  upon 
you,  who  bids  you  repent  of  your  sins  tf  nd  come  to  him  : 
thinlc  of  this  dear  Saviour.  Think  of  what  he  has  done 
for  you;  place  your  trust  in  him ;  and  you  will  assuredly 
be  happy.' 

"  Miss  Chatterton  groaned  deeply ;  and,  seeming  not 
to  have  comprehended  what  Amelia  had  said,  she  again 
alluded,  in  some  confused  and  horrible  manner,  to  cer- 
tain events  of  the  past  night,  and  then  said,  ^  Did  you 
see  the  gates  of  the  burying-ground  ?  They  were  opened 
wide  last  night.  I  saw  them;  neither  could  they  be 
closed.'  • 

"  *  O,  Chatterton !  dear  Chatterton !'  said  Miss  Atkins, 
her  voice  issuing  from  the  other  bed, '  for  Heaven's  rake, 
do  not  talk  in  this  way;  I  cannot  bear  it:'  and,  even  at 
the  distance  where  I  was,  I  heard  her  sob  distinctly. 

"  Miss  Chatterton  took  no  notice  of  the  address  of  her 
former  friend ;  for,  being  seized  afresh  with  spasms  and 
retchings,  Amelia  was  obliged  to  call  for  more  help, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  lights  were  brought ;  and  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Madame  de  Roseau,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
Dr.  H ,  came  into  the  room. 

"  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Dr.  H— ,  he  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  closed  between  me  and  the  other  sick 
persons;  and,  as  I  had  taken  several  very  powerful 
opiates,  I  soon  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  which,  with  little 
intermission,  continued  till  the  next  day. 

"  In  the  morning,  I  was  still  very  weak,  but  the  danger 
was  past ;  orders,  however,  were  given  that  I  should  be 
kept  exceedingly  quiet,  and  as  easy  as  possible.  I  was 
surprised,  however,  to  see  little  either  of  Amelia  or  of 
Miss  Beaumont  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  to  find 
moreover,  that  the  door  between  my  room  and  that  oi 
the  other  sick  persons  was  fastened;  neither  could  I 
well  hear  what  was  said  in  the  next  apartment,  as  Dr. 

H had  ordered  my  bed  to  be  taken  up,  and  removed 

to  that  end  of  the  room  that  was  most  distant  from  the 
chamber  of  poor  Miss  Chatterton. 
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"  As  I  thus  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing  that 
might  have  been  going  forward,  I  was  compelled  to  be 
content  with  the  society  of  little  Flora,  who  sat  by  me 
all  day.  But  Flora  had  been  told  not  to  satisfy  my 
,  curiosity;  accordingly,  to  whatever  questions  I  asked, 
she  only  said,  'Shall  I  call  Miss  Carrisforth ?  Being, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  laudanum,  I  lay  with 
more  composure  amidst  my  ignorance  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  done:  and  thus  the  whole  day  wore 
away. 

"  At  her  usual  hour  Amelia  came  to  bed.  She  looked 
fjttigued,  having  been  up  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  also  been  crying 
very  bitterly.  Miss  Beaumont  came  in  with  her,  as 
they  intended  to  spend  the  night  together.  *  Amelia,'  I 
said,  on  their  entering,  *  how  are  poor  Miss  Chatterton 
and  Miss  Atkins?' 

" '  I  hope  they  are  easy,'  she  answered.  '  But  you 
must  not  talk,  Clara :  go  to  sleep,  my  dear.' 

"  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  sleep ;  but  the  influence 
of  the  opium  being  spent,  I  was  particularly  wakeful, 
and  amused  myself  as  invalids  often  do,  in  watching  the 
motions  of  the  persons  in  my  room.  We  had  a  light 
burning,  which  was  to  be  continued  all  night;  and, 
before  the  young  ladies  got  into  bed,  they  both  went 
through  the  door  between  the  two  apartments,  and  staid 
a  considerable  time.  Amelia  came  back  first,  and  Miss 
Beaumont  followed.  Amelia  called  to  Miss  Beaumont 
to  fasten  the  door,  but  I  perceived,  after  they  had  been 
in  bed  a  little  while,  that  this  had  not  been  done,  and 
that  it  had  been  left  a  little  open. 

"  The  young  ladies  being,  no  doubt,  worn  with  fatigue, 
were  soon  asleep,  and  the  whole  house  lay  in  solemn 
silence.  I  thought  on  the  loud  laughs  and  screams  of 
merriment  which  had  so  lately  resounded  through  the 
bed-rooms  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  and  was  struck 
with  the  remarkable  contrast ;  for  now  not  even  a  whis- 
per stirred  in  the  galleries.  I  lay  during  a  great  part  of 
the  niglit  awake ;  but,  about  two  o'clock,  Amelia  got  up^ 
and  gave  me  something  to  drink ;  and,  seeing  me  rest- 
less, she  lay  downi  by  me,  and  laid  my  head  upon  her 
bosom,  talking  to  me  awhile  in  the  tenderest  and  sweetest 
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manner,  and  pointing  out  the  blessings  of  religion,  and 
the  perfect  peace  attending  it,  assuring  me,  that,  if  I 
would  now  endeavour  to  do  well,  all  thai  I  had  done 
amiss  would  be  forgiven  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  proba- 
bly be  never  known  to  my  fether.  And  thus  she  soothed 
me :  and  having  composed  me  to  sleep,  she  withdrew ; 
and  I  enjoyed  a  refreshing  slumber  till  breakfast-time 
the  next  morning. 

"When  I  then  awoke,  I  jfound  myself  alone;  little 
Flora,  who  had  been  left  with  me  for  awhile,  having  gone 
down  to  fetch  our  breakfast.  I  had  quite  recovered  from 
the  eflects  of  the  opium,  and  felt  myself  considerably 
better;  for  in  hot  climates  recovery  from  illness  is 
often  as  speedy  as  the  progress  of  disease  is  rapid.  I 
therefore  sat  up  in  my  bed,  and  put  on  my  dressing- 
gown  ;  and  it  then  occurred  to  me,  that,  as  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms  was  open,  it  could  not  do  any 
harm  for  me  just  to  go  through,  and  ask  Miss  Chatterton 
how  she  did :  for  the  season  was  so  hot,  that  there  could 
.  be  no  fear  of  my  catching  cold ;  and,  if  I  know  myselfl 
I  had  no  intention,  at  that  time,  of  doing  this  slily,  as  1 
resolved  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  Amelia  when 
she  next  came  up. 

"  I,  accordingly,  proceeded  softly  into  the  next  room, 
but  was  a  little  startled  at  finding  a  standing  screen  be- 
hind the  door ;  by  which,  however,  I  soon  made  my 
way,  and  advanced  between  the  beds.  The  room  was 
perfectly  silent.  I  turned  to  Miss  Chatterton's  bed :  it 
was  not  only  empty,  but  the  very  beddings  and  curtains 
were  removed.  Astonished  beyond  measure,  1  turned 
to  Miss  Atkins's  bed ;  when,  oh  I  conceive  my  horror, 
on  beholding  that  miserable  young  woman  extended 
upcm  it,  a  livid  and  putrefying  corpse ;  for  she  had  died 
during  the  night,  and  the  work  of  decomposition  was 
already  commenced.  I  looked  for  a  moment,  thinking 
I  might  be  deceived :  the  features,  however,  were  not  so 
altered,  but  that  I  easily  recognised  the  vain,  light,  and 
unhappy  creature  who,  but  two  days  before,  had  been 
the  companion  of  my  folly.  I  uttered  a  shriek  of  horror ; 
and,  running  back  to  my  bed,  was,  shortly  aftenvards, 
found  laying  upon  it,  totally  insensible. 

'*  On  having  recovered  from  my  fainting,  I  found  my 
H  3 
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9weet  Amelia  sitting  by  me,  and  administering  to  me  all 
that  my  situation  required.  'O,  Clara,  my  dear,'  she 
said, '  What  have  you  been  doing  7  where  have  you  bien  V 

"  *  Amelia,  dear,  dear  Amelia !'  I  replied,  *  I  have  done 
wrong ;  I  acted  without  your  advice,  and  I  went  into 
that  dreadful  room.'  I  know  not  what  more  I  said,  but 
I  cried  violently,  and  begged  to  be  told  what  had  become 
of  Miss  Chatterton. 

"  Amelia  answered,  that  she  had  died  about  midnight 
on  the  night  subsequent  to  that  on  which  she  had  been 
on  board  the  Ariadne ;  and  that  Miss  Atkins  had  lingered 
for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  hopes  at  times  having 
been  entertained  of  her  life.  She  added,  too,  this  furth(^ 
information,  that  Miss  Jackson  was  also  dead,  as  well  as 
two  other  young  people  who  had  been  with  us  in  the 
ship ;  and  that  several  of  the  ship's  officers  had  been  so 
seriously  ill  that  their  lives  were  despaired  of.  She 
informed  me  that  the  sudden  deaths  of  so  many  young 
persons,  had  occasioned  much  talk  in  Calcutta ;  and  that 
the  medical  men  in  vain  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
circumstance,  some  supposing  it  to  be  owing  to  the 
animal  effluvia  from  the  skins  with  which  the  ship  was 
laden,  some  attributing  it  to  fatigue,  and  others  to  some 
unwholesome  food  accidentally  administered  to  the 
guests.  She  also  informed  me,  that  my  name  had, 
providentially,  not  been  brought  forward  in  the  affair, 
and  earnestly  expressed  the  hope  that  I  might  consider 
this  as  an  encouragement  to  act  better  for  the  future ; 
'  for,'  added  she,  ^  such  a  report  against  a  young  person 
might  ruin  her  reputation  for  ever.' 

"  Poor  Miss  Atkins  was  buried  about  eight  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  awful  moment  in 
which  she  was  carried  away,  from  hearing  the  heavy 
steps  of  those  who  bore  the  coffin ;  when  I  exclaimed,  in 
agony,  *  Oh,  my  God,  keep  me !  Henceforward  leave  me 
not  to  my  own  counsels,  but  guide  me  by  thy  hand,  lest 
I  fall  again,  and  fall  for  ever !' 

"Amelia  wept  very  bitterly;  little  Flora  and  Miss 
Beaumont  united  their  tears  with  ours ;  and  we  all  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  the  deepest  dejection  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  day. 

"  As  the  physician liad  ordered  that  the  room  in  w'lirh 
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the  unhappy  young  ladies  had  lain,  together  with  those 
adjoining  it,  should  be  fumigated,  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  l)e  removed.  Immediately  after  the  funeral,  I 
was  accordingly  taken  down  stairs,  and  placed  upon  a 
sofa  in  the  inner  hall. 

"Never  shall  1  forget  the  melancholy  appearance 
which  the  hofise  bore  throughout  the  whole  of  that  day ; 
no  one  spoke  excepting  in  an  under  tone,  many  were 
weeping,  and  all  sound  of  mirth  had  ceased.  Gabrielle 
was  absent,  but  no  one  inquired  after  her ;  neither  could 
I  ever  learn  what  was  become  of  her,  excepting  that  she 
was  still  livitig.  I  remembered  the  many  peals  of  riotous 
mirth,  and  the  bursts  of  laughter,  which  used  to  resound 
through  the  halls  and  along  the  high  galleries  of  Palm- 
Grove  House :  but  these  h^  all  ceased ;  and  the  words 
of  the  wise  man  became  too  truly  verified  in  this  place 
—For  as  the  cracfdiTig-  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the 
Ifiuffhter  of  fools,    (Eccles.  vii.  6.) 

"I  have  reason  to  think,"  continued  Miss  Clara  Lush- 
ington,  "that  the  banishment  of  Gabrielle,  and  the 
dreadful  end  of  poor  Miss  Chatterton,  and  her  com- 
panion Miss  Atkins,  together  with  the  excellent  example 
of  Amelia,  had  a  good  effect  on  the  whole  society  at 
Palm-Grove. 

"  From  the  period  of  these  dreadful  events,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson became  evidently  more  attentive ;  and  though  she 
was  not,  at  that  time,  a  pious  woman,  yet  her  very 
presence  was  a  considerable  restraint  upon  the  worst 
characters.  Much  confidence  also  was  now  placed,  and 
deservedly  placed,  in  Amelia:  and  I  was  here  first 
brought  to  see  the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  good 
examples  in  the  elder  pupils  of  a  seminary;  an  effect 
perhaps  even  more,  certainly  not  less,  powerful  than 
that  resulting  from  such  examples  in  the  teachers  them- 
selves. Miss  Beaumont  also  proved  herself  a  great 
assistance  to  Amelia;  the  unguarded  feelings  of  that 
young  lady  having,  through  the  divine  blessing,  become 
effectually  tempered  by  what  she  had  suffered  in  her 
estrangement  from  Amelia,  her  imprudence,  and  subse- 
quent disgrace,  and,  finally,  by  the  awful  adventure  of  the 
Ariadne,  and  the  part  which  she  had  had  in  the  affair. 
She  was  now  become  all  that  was  lovely  and  excellent. 
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"With  respect  to  myself,  I  can  say  but  little:  foi 
though  there  was  certainly  a  great  change  in  my  feelings 
after  the  deaths  of  my  two  unhappy  school-fellows,  yet 
am  I  well  convinced,  that,  had  I  at  that  time  been 
removed  from  under  the  influence  of  Amelia,  I  should 
doubtless  have  fallen  again,  and  any  second  fall  would 
probably  have  been  worse  than  the  first.  But,  after 
reflecting  on  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  from  infancy 
to  the  present  moment,  I  am  enabled  clearly  to  see,  that 
amidst  innumerable  snares  and  temptations,  I  have  been 
led  forward  by  a  divine  hand,  and  by  a  strength  and 
wisdom  as  far  above  the  power  of  man  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth;  and  that  He  who  proposed 
my  salvation,  ere  yet  I  had  entered  into  existence,  has 
caused  every  circumstance  of  my  life  to  work  together 
towards  the  promotion  of  everlasting  good. 

"How  many,  many  times  has  my  sweet  AmeUa 
laboured  to  make  me  comprehend  the'  mighty  plan  of. 
man's  salvation^  as  begun,  carried  on,  and  perfected,  by 
the  blessed  Trmity  in  Unity !  How  often  has  she  en- 
deavoured to  excite  my  cold  affections,  by  a  description 
of  the  Father's  love  for  perishing  sinners,  and  by  leading 
me  to  meditation  on  that  which  the  Son  has  done  and 
suffered  for  us !  Of  the  agency  of  Grod  the  Spirit  she  also 
spoke  often  to  me,  and  urged  me  to  a  close  examination 
of  my  heart,  and  a  strict  scrutiny  of  my  most  private 
thoughts  and  actions. 

"  On  the  subject  of  governing  the  tongue,  this  sweet 
young  lady,  as  you  must  already  have  observed,  was 
particularly  explicit.  I  well  remember  how  she  used  to 
tell  me,  that  the  love  of  idle  talking  was  a  peculiar  pro- 
pensity of  our  sex,  a  propensity  of  which  even  religion  sel- 
dom cures  us,  though  it  may  perhaps  give  another  direc- 
tion to  our  discourse.  I  have  often  heard  her  speak,  not 
only  to  me,  but  also  to  her  friend  Miss  Beaumont,  to  this 
effect : — *  What  is  it,'  she  would  say, '  that  makes  women 
in  general  more  ignorant  and  more  frivolous  than  the  other 
sex.  but  that  habit  which  they  have  of  getting  together 
and  discussing  every  unimportant  concern  of  their 
neighbours  ?  If  men  meet  together,'  she  would  say, '  they 
talk  at  least  of  something  rational,  or  something  impor- 
tant or.  useful ;  of  business,  or  politics,  or  agriculture,  or 
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of  books:  but  women,  even  pious  women,  can  talk  of 
nothing  but  their  neighbours'  affairs ;  and  school  girls, 
my  dear  Julia  and  Clara,  lose  half  their  opportunities  o? 
improvement  by  this  foolish  habit.' 

"  In  this  manner  she  would  often  silence  us,  whenever 
we  attempted  to  introduce  any  common  topic  of  tittle- 
tattle  ;  and  when  we  attended  to  her  advice  on  this  head, 
it  was  remarkable  what  peace  we  instantly  found. 

"  From  the  Christmas  holidays  which  next  followed 
after  the  deaths  of  poor  Miss  Chatterton  and  Miss  Atkins, 
I  spent  two  happy  years  at  Palm-Grove,  during  the  last 
of  which  a  very  decided  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
family.    Mrs.  Patterson  having  been  persuaded  to  attend 

the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B ,  had  received  such 

benefit  from  his  discourses,  the  Lord  being  pleased  to 
make  him  an  instrument  of  good  to  her  soul,  that  she 
effected,  in  consequence,  a  thorough  reform  in  her  family, 
having  put  a  stop  to  many  improper  customs,  introduced 
family  worship,  and  determined  no  longer  to  allow 
either  of  public  or  private  balls.  She  never  sufi'ered  her 
young  people  to  go  out,  unless  their  friends  came  in 
person  to  fetch  them ;  and  she  increasingly  devoted  her 
time  to  the  improvement  both  of  their  understandings 
and  their  hearts.  The  Almighty  so  greatly  blessed  her 
labours,  that  I  was  told  by  a  person  who  visited  the 
house  some  years  after  I  had  left  it,  that  the  little  society 
there  was  become  as  lovely  and  holy  as  it  bad  once 
been  disgusting  and  profane. 

"  Having  now,  my  dear  friend,  recounted  to  you  the 
most  important  particulars  of  my  life,  I  shall  conclude 
my  narrative  in  a  few  words.  I  left  Palm-Grove  when 
I  had  just  entered  my  nineteenth  year;  being  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health.  I  was  brought  to  England  by  my  father 
and  step-mother,  both  of  whom  behaved  to  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  any  account  of  my  grief  at 
parting  with  Amelia,  Julia,  and  little  Flora,  nor  of  the 
anguish  that  I  felt  in  bidding  adieu  to  my  native  shores ; 
these  things  are  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  memory  of  Amelia  is  blended 
\n  my  heart  with  all  that  is  lovely,  excellent,  and 
admirable  on  earth  ^  inasmuch  as  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
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to  make  her  the  most  j]]uslrioiis  instance  that  I  ever 
beheld  of  the  power  of  religion,  and  of  the  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  heard  that 
she  left  Palm-Grove  soon  after  me,  and  was  married 
to  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  up  the  country ;  where,  no 
doubt,  she  diffuses  peace  and  joy  over  all  around  her. 
She  has  several  children  of  her  own:  little  Flora, 
however,  lives  with  her,  and  still  retains  a  most  tender 
place  in  her  regards.  Miss  Beaumont  is  also  married, 
and  conducts  herself^  I  hear,  as  a  Christian  female  ought 
to  do.  Mrs.  Patterson  still  resides  at  Palm-Grove,  and, 
as  I  before  said,  is  a  new  creature.  Miss  Crawford  has 
long  left  her;  but  of  her  circumstances,  or  of  those  of 
Gabrielle,  I  know  nothing.  Madame  de  Roseau  still 
lives  with  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  ccmducts  herself  with 
propriety:  but  whether  she  had  yet  learned  to  speak 
plain  English  I  have  not  heard. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  conclude  my  history, 
humbly  commending  myself  to  the  divine  mercy  through 
my  dear  Saviour,  in  whom  I  have  learned  to  place  my 
sole  and  entire  confidence ;  being  assured,  that  any  sinful 
creature  destitute  of  this  hope,  can  look  forward,  in 
death,  to  nothing  but  grief^  and  pain,  and  long  despair.'' 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  concluded  the 
history  of  Clara  Lushington,  one  of  the  young  ladies 
remarked,  that  she  thought  Amelia  was,  in  her  sphere, 
fully  equal  to  Frederick  Falconer. 

"  Perhaps,"  remarked  the  kind  instructress,  "  the 
example  of  Amelia  may  be  more  useful  to  you  even 
than  that  of  Frederick;  inasmuch  as  there  are  few 
situations  in  life,  wherein  a  proper  management  of  the 
gift  of  speech  may  not  be  exercised  with  advantage. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  you  may  feel  an 
additional  interest  in  the  history  that  I  have  just  read, 
which  is,  that  it  presents  a  correct  view  of  a  variety  of 
scenes  peculiar  to  a  very  remote  country ;  and  many  of 
these  scenes  are  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one 
to  describe  who  has  not  witnessed  something  like  them. 
Many  of  our  places  of  education,  even  in  this  country, 
are,  no  doubt,  far  from  pure ;  but  I  fear  that  the  horrible 
picture  which  I  have  given  you  of  Palm-Grove,  is  but  a 
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faint  sketch  of  what  was  the  state  of  schools,  some  yean 
ago,  in  our  settlements  in  India.  Things,  however,  ar^ 
we  trust,  now  improving;  and  yet,  perhaps,  but  httle 
can  be  expected  in  societies  of  which  more  than  one 
half  of  the  members  pass  mto  them  from  the  hands  of 
heathen  nurses,  if  not- of  heathen  mothers." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  called  her  young  people 
to  prayer. 

Prayer  for  Grace  to  use  our  Speech  aright, 

«0  ALMIGHTY  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
givest  wisdom  and  discretion  to  thy  people,  and  hast 
promised  to  guide  them,  by  thy  counsels,  through  this 
present  evil  world;  give  us  grace  so  to  control  and 
exercise  that  most  excellent  gift  of  speech,  that  it  may 
be  without  offence  to  others,  and  not  without  profit  to 
ourselves.  Make  us,  O  blessed  liord  God,  fully  sensible 
of  this  important  truth,  that  in  the  multitude  of  words 
there  wanteth  not  sin ;  and  give  us  grace,  as  much  as  in 
us  lies,  to  avoid  all  needless  occasions  for  much  talking ; 
whereby  time  may  be  lost,  and  our  responsibility -in- 
creased ;  and  wherein  we  may  be  tempted  to  injure  the 
characters  of  our  neighbours,  to  carry  tales  from  house 
to  house,  or  to  misrepresent  or  falsify  facts.  Help  us 
habitually  to  cherish  that  distrust  of  ourselves  which 
may  induce  tis  to  fly,  rather  than  to  seek,  temptations  of 
this  kind ;  and,  finally,  when  we  may  really  be  required 
to  speak,  give  us  grace  to  utter  the  words  of  wisdom, 
and  to  refrain  from  all  communications  which  may  tend 
to  familiarize  the  ears  of  our  auditors  with  sinful  and 
corrupt  ideas. 

"  O,  Father,  constrain  us,  by  thy  love,  to  give  thee  the 
glory  whenever  praise  is  due  ;•  and,  as  we  would  desire 
to  have  our  own  ears  closed  against  the  words  of  flattery, 
grant  that  no  vain  or  earthly  motive  may  induce  us  to 
pour  them  into  the  ears  of  our  brethren.  When  we 
would  speak  of  those  who  have  injTired  us,  put  thy  bridle 
on  our  tongues ;  and  when  we  would  speak  lightly  or 
unadvisedly,  do  thou  restrain  our  lips.  Keep  us  back 
from  all  unadvised  intimacies,  and  from  all  interchange 
'^''unholy  confidences,  by  which  young  persons  too  often 
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irritate  each  other  against  their  parents  and  elders,  and 
mutually  encourage  and  strengthen  their  own  evil 
passions.  Give  us  courage,  also,  O  blessed  Lord,  to 
reprove  that  which  is  amiss  in  others,  whenever  it  may 
fall  under  our  observation ;  but  grant,  at  the  same  timci 
that  we  may  have  grace  to  rebuke  with  gentleness,  and 
in  a  manner  becoming  our  sex  and  age ;  knowing,  that 
the  silent  censure  of  an  upright  and  holy  example,  ever 
falls  with  more  weight  than  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  lips.^ 

"  We*  desire,  O  incomprehensible  and  all-glorious 
Trinity  in  Unity,  to  place  ourselves  in  thy  hands;  and, 
as  thou,  O  Father,  didst  prepare  our  salvation  ere  yet 
we  had  learned  to  lisp  thy  name ;  as  thou,  O  blessed 
Sou,  hast  provided  the  means  of  our  ransom,  and  hast 
already  paid  the  price ;  so  we  desire,  through  life,  to  be 
guided  and  directed  by  thee,  O  Holy  Spirit;  whose 
admonitions  we  would  constantly  regard,  whose  regene- 
rating and  sanctifying  power  we  desire  to  experience, 
and  to  whom  we  look  for  that  glorification  which  is 
promised  to  all  who  are  enabled  to  cast  away  all  self- 
confidence,  and  to  seek  salvation  pnly  in  the  promised 
Saviour. 

"  And  now,  all  glory  be  to  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  Grod  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen." 
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CHAPTER  XXIt 


^€101  C(Mimaridment. — 7%ni  shall  not  covet  th^  Netgi^ 
bourns  Souse^  thou  efuiU  not  covet  thy  Neighboifr's 
Wijc,  nor  his  ServatU^  nor  his  Maid^  nor  his  ftr,  nor 
his  AJSSy  nor  any  TMng  that  is  his. 

"AS  ihe  cpnimandments  have  already  engaged  our  at- 
tention iox  a  considerable  time,"  said  the  lady  of  the  nui- 
Qor  to  her  young  people  on  the  evening  chosen  for  the 
consideration  of  the  tetlth  commandment,  "I  hope  to 
close  the  sulject  of  this  day  with  a  narrative  which  I  hap- 
pen to  iiave  by  me  relative  to  the  matter  in  hand.  And, 
as  most  of  what  may  be  said  on  this  subject  is  introduced 
in  different  parts  of  this  story,  I  think  it  the  less  needful 
to  make  any  remarks  of  n^y  own  on  the  question." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  drew  forth  a  small  manu- 
script from  her  work-bag;  and,  when  she  had  read  the 
title,  a  smile  imm^iately  appeared  on  the  countenances 
of  the  young  people,  severed  of  whom  remarked,  that 
they  could  form  no  idea  of  what  kind  of  narrative  it 
would  be  which  should  answer  to  a  tide  so  extraordi- 
nary,    , 

The  lady  of  the  manor  smilingly  signified,  that  she 
V'6&  ready  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  in  the  best  manner 
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hnaginable— by  reading  the  story,  which  riie  aceordingly 
eommenoed  without  fiuther  delay. 

Rich  in  the  Kitdien,  poor  in  1^  Parlour. 

On  the  confines  of  Woreestershiie  and  Herefordi^iiye, 
in  a  neighbourhood  lendered  in  winter  afanost  inaccessi- 
ble throngh  the  deep  roads  of  stiff  red  clay,  is  an  ancient 
mansion  called  Stanbrook  Court 

This  building,  which  was  from  time  immemorial  the 
beat  of  a  reroects^Ie  fasaly  of  the  name  of  Vai^en,  had 
been  erectea  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mbry,  and  par- 
took of  that  style  of  architecture  which  was  fashionable 
m  that  period.  The  old  gentleman  who  had  entered  into 
possession  of  the  estate  s£out  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, had,  at  his  death,  left  six  children,  with  all  of  whom 
we  shdl  become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  our  narra- 
tive, although  the  afl^rs  of  one  only  will  engage  our  par- 
ticular attention. 

Of  these  children,  the  ddest,  a  son,  had  been  educated 
at  home,  and  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth  in 
his  father's  stable  and  dog-kennel.  At  the  period  from 
which  our  narrative  commences,  he  was  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age,  had  been  a  widower  some  years,  and  haa 
two  sons,  and  as  many  daughters.  He  was  genersdly  de- 
noijrinated,  in  the  country.  Squire  Vaughen,  of  Stanbrook 
Court,  and  was  said  to  possess  thebest  pack  of  fox-hounds 
in  the  county. 

Two  maiden  sisters,  viz.  Mrs.  Dorothea  and  Mrs; 
Penelope,  who  were  nearest  in  age  to  the  Squire,  kex)t  hi? 
house,  Miiich  honourable  station  they  had  held  ever  since 
the  death  of  his  wife :  and  though  they  were  neither  of 
them  remarkable  for  their  good  temper,  yet,  as  their  for- 
tunes were  small,  and  as  they  enjoyed  in  their  brother's 
house  some  conveniences  which  they  could  not  expect 
to  find  elsewhere,  they  contrived  to  accommodate  them- 
selves so  far  to  his  humours,  that,  during  the  course  of 
their  long  residence  with  him,  he  had  never  actually  told 
them  to  leave  his  house,  although  he  not  unfreqiiently 
had  dropped  hints  which  they  might  have  interpreted  to 
this  purpose,  had  it  suited  their  convenience  so  to  do. 

These  ladies  had  all  that  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
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world  which  is  frequently  found  among  persons  who  live 
ill  retirement  and  among  their  inferiors,  and  they  were 
not  without  a  variety  of  notable  notions  concerning  that 
which  they  deemed  proper  and  becoming  in  persons  in  a 
certain  rank  of  life. 

Their  nieces,  the  Squire's  daughters,  whose  education 
had  been  begun  by  their  aunts,  and  finished  at  an  ordi- 
nary but  dashing  boarding-school  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
were  not  different  from  the  common  run  of  young  people 
who  have  been  carelessly  educated,  and  who  mistake  a 
certain  air  of  easy  confidence  for  gentility,  excepting  that 
they  were  infected  with  that  kind  of  family  pride  and 
hauteur  of  manner  which  is  now  seldom  exhibited  in  the 
world,  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  were  such  dis- 
play attempted. 

The  second  son  of  the  old  family  of  which  the  Squire 
was  the  elder,  had  been  entered  into  the  navy  at  an  early 
age,  and  from  that  period  had  rarely  visited  his  native 
place.  This  gentleman  was  always  distinguished,  when 
spoken  of  in  Ae  family,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Captain ; 
and,  as  he  was  in  the  East  India  service  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  return 
home  with  some  lacs  of  rupees;  and,  also,  that  he  would 
then  think  himself  either  too  old  or  too  infirm  to  marry ; 
as  it  is  generally  beheved  that  those  who  go  abroad  live 
three  years  while  their  more  quiet  friends  in  England 
have  added  only  twenty  four  months  to  their  lives. 

The  fifth  child  of  this  family  was  a  daughter,  who  hav- 
ing entered  this  world  some  years  after  her  sisters,  and 
being  endowed  with  rather  more  beauty  than  her  seniors, 
had  been  put  forward  to  make  her  fortune  by  marriage. 
This  lady  had  been  seen  by  a  young  counsellor  at  an  as- 
size-ball at  Hereford,  and  had  been  taken  by  him  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  had  resided  ever  since,  taking  care  to 
spend  her  husband's  money  as  expeditiously  as  he  ob- 
tained it,  having  acquired  a  vehement  desire  for  the  vani- 
ties and  pomps  of  this  world. 

The  youngest  individual  of  this  household  was  a  son, 
•who,  having  been  early  taken  from  his  father's  famih', 
and  weaned  from  the  inelegant  habits  which  there  pre- 
vailed, by  a  pious  uncle,  who  adopted  and  educated  hnn, 
he,  through  the  divine  blessing,  became  a  character  as 
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eminently  amiable  as  many  of  the  other  individuals  of 
his  family  were  ffurbiddlng.  The  Church  had  been  the 
destination  of  this  gentleman ;  and  a  faniily-li\ing  of  a 
dear  three  hundred  a  year,  together  with  a  comfortable 
old  house,  had  been  deemed  a  handsome  provision  for 
him,  being  all  that  he  obtained  from  his  father,  and 
which  was  fiur  mme,  as  his' sisters  often  said,  than  tlicy 
ever  leceived ;  the  aim  of  the  family  always  having  been 
to  advance  ihe  ddest  son  at  the  expense  of  all  the  othei 
children. 

This  last  mentioned  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  ooll 
Henry  Yaughen,  had  in  his  youth  possessed  a  very  hand- 
some person  and  a  pleasing  countenance;  and  being,  as 
we  have  reason  to  tiiink,  a  sincere  Christian,  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  retain  any  part  of  that  pride  which 
characterized  the  rest  of  the  £unily.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  thing  deserving  of  notice  in  the  character  of 
this  gentleman — that  at  the  same  time  that  he  seemed  to 
be  entirely  without  ambition  or  desire  after  the  ppmps 
and  vanities  of  this  world,  he  careful]^  cultivated  and  dill 
gently  sought,  both  for  himself  and  his  family,  all  its 
real  elegances:  not,  indeed,  those  elegances  which  the 
milliner  and  goldsmith  might  supply ;  but  those  decora 
tions  of  life  which  are  for  the  most  part  equally  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently bestowed  on  those  who  love  the  Lord,  without 
money  and  without  price. 

Among  these,  he  ^lumerated  all  the  graces  of  manner 
and  of  carriage,  neatness  of  dress,  the  courtesies  of  speech, 
the  interchange  of  elegant  ideas^  and  the  display  of  holy 
and  amiable  feelings.  To  these,  he  added  a  taste  for  lite- 
rature, and  an  awakened  perception  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture :  such  as  the  gloiious  views  of  the  rising  and  setting 
sun;  and  of  the  moon,  travelling  in  her  full-orbed  splexi- 
dour  through  the  fleckered  clouds,  or  moving,  as  a  silver 
crescent,  over  the  ebon  brow  of  night;  and  of  distant  moun- 
tains, or  solemn  groves;  and  of  waterfalls,  sparkling  in 
the  shadowy  glade;  and  of  flocks  and  herds  feeding  on  the 
peaceful  lawn ;  and  of  those  more  minute  and  delicate 
beauties  which,  being  created  by  infinite  power,  exist 
among  the  inferior  tribes  of  animated  creatures,  or  lie  hid 
within  the  cups  and  bells  of  the  little  flowers  of  the  forest 
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Such  olgecia  as  these  were  ever  pleasing  to  this  excel- 
lent man,  and  excited  within  him  feelings  of  love  and 
gratitude  to  the  bountiful  giver  of  all  good ;  and  it  was 
fiis  constant  aim,  while  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  those  about  him  with  the  admiration  of  these 
purer  objects  of  taste,  to  lead  them  from  the  love  of  those 
things  which  have  in  themselves  no  actual  excellence,  and 
which  are  desired  only  because  the  passing  fashions  of  • 
the  day  may  have  given  them  a  momentary  importance, 
or  because  they  have  derived  a  more  lasting  weight  from 
the  envy,  the  ambition,  and  the  covetousness  of  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  cultivated  this  simple  taste  in 
himself  and  his  family  not  merely  from  caprice,  but  with 
a  religious  view,  in  orderthattheprideof  life  and  its  emp- 
ty distinctions  might  have  the  less  influence  over  his  and 
their  minds,  that  they  might  have  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all~  the  innocent  delights  within  their  reach,  and  might 
the  more  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  want  of  those 
pleasures  and  possessions  which  the  Almighty  thought 
fit  to  withhold:  and  so  firmly  were  his  own  principles  set- 
tled, with  regard  to  these  subjects,  that,  from  the  time  he 
entered  on  his  ministry,  he  was  enabled  to  reject  fit  once 
and  decidedly  every  temptation  which  owed  its  allure- 
ments to  any  of  the  false  notions  of  pride  and  vanity,  by 
which  thousands  in  this  Christian  country  are  entirely 
influenced,  and  by  which  many  persons  professing  them- 
selves to  be  set  apart  from  the  world  are,  nevertheless, 
aflected,  to  a  degree  of  which  they  have  little  idea. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  took 
possession  of  the  living  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
It  was  situated  in  a  village  about  six  mOes  from  his  bro- 
ther's seat,  and  though  it  lay  quite  as  deep  in  the  clay  as 
Stanbrook  Court,  it  was,  in  reality,  less  recluse,  owing  to 
the  residence  of  two  great  families  at  different  ends  of  the 
parish,  both  of  which  attended  the  parish  church.  Tlie 
first  of  these  families  v^ras  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Freeman, 
an  ancient  and  respectable  baronet;  and  the  second  that 
of  Mr.  Smith,  a  country  gentleman,  of  no  high  con- 
nexions, indeed,  but  extremely  rich.^ 

Immediatly  after  his  induction  into  this  living,  Mr. 
Ht?nrv  Vaughen  married  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
12 
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been  long  attached.  This  lady  had  a  lovely  exterior 
she  was  pious,  humble,  and  capable  of  relishing  all  tiie 
exalted  and  refined  ideas  of  her  husband ;  but  her  cha- 
racter by  no  means  possessed  the  strength  and  firmness 
of  his:  and  though,  when  supported  by  himj  she  was  ca- 
pable of  every  exertion  necessary  in  her  situation,  yet, 
when  deprived  of  that  support,  she  shrunk  into  compara- 
tive inaction  and  timidity. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  my  story  plain  to  the  compre- 
hension of  my  reader,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  enter 
into  a  more  minute  description  of  the  parsonage-house  to 
which  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  brought  his  bride  than  may 
at  first  appear  altogether  requisite :  as,  however,  I  shall 
employ  no  more  detail  than  the  subject  requires,  I  hope 
that  this  minuteness  will  be  pardoned. 

The  parsonage  belonging  to  the  family-hving  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Vaughen  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted  into  priest's 
orders,  stood  in  a  large  square  garden  inclosed  by  an  old 
wall,  at  the  two  comers  of  which  towards  the  front  were 
old-fashioned  summer-houses.  The  garden  itself  was 
?aid  out  wiUi  much  old-fashioned  stiffness,  but  filled  at  the 
same  time,  with  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable  in  rich 
and  vast  abundance.  From  the  house  to  the  front  gate 
which  opened  into  the  village  street  was  a  straight  gravel 
walk,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  carriage,  and  on  each  side 
were  shrubs  and  flowers ;  this  being  the  only  part  of  the 
garden  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  ornament.  The  house 
ftself  was  of  brick,  neatly  plastered,  and  presentkig  in 
front  two  gable  ends,  whose  large  projecting  windows 
were  of  smaJl  casements  in  framework  of  stone.  These 
gable  ends  were  united  to  each  other  by  a  line  of  flat 
roofing,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  house. 

The  entrance  into  the  house  was  in  this,  central  part, 
through  a  hall,  which  opened  on  one  side  into  a  large  old 
but  handsome  parlour,  and,  on  the  other,  into  a  kitc"hen 
of  equal  size  with  the  parlour,  and  which,  if  divested  of 
the  degrading  consideration  usually  associated  with  the 
thought  of  a  kitchen,  might  have  been  deemed  an  ex 
tremely  agreeable  apartment,  having  its  projecting  win 
dow  towards  the  garden.  Beyond  the  kitchen  wa^  a  se- 
cond apartment  for  the  convenience  of  servants,  in  which 
the  more  coarse  and  ordinary  offices  of  housewifery  were 
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usually  performed^  Beyond  the  entrance-hall  was  a  large 
li^ht  closet,  which  had  been  used  in  Ancient  days  as  a 
store-room ;  but,  as  it  contained  a  small  fire-place,  and 
had  a  glass  door  opening  into  the  garden,  small  as  this 
room  was,  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  instantly  seized  upon  it  as 
an  apartment  for  study :  and  though,  when  he  had  put  up 
his  book-shelves,  it  scarcely  contained  space  for  a  table 
and  two  chairs,  yet  as  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  spire  of 
the  village  church  peeping  over  the  trees  of  the  warden, 
he  declared  he  would  not  change  it  for  the  finest  library 
in  the  royal  palace.  The  up{>er  apartments  of  this  house 
were  not  much  more  numen^us  than  the  lower  ones ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Vaughen  oftep  remarked,  they  were  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  was  the 
utmost  extent  othis  income,  even  after  he  had  come  mto 
possession  of  his  wife's  fortune,  which  did  not  happen  till 
at  the  period  of  her  father's  death,  about  two  years  after 
her  marriage. 

It  wa»  in  the  year  1776  that  Mr.  Vaughen  became  a 
householder.  At  that  period,  three  hundred  a  year  was 
nearly  as  much  as  twice  that  sum  is  in  these  days ;  and 
he  was  enabled,  in  consequence,  to  keep  two  female  ser- 
vants, and  a  man-servant  in  a  plain  livery. 

As  the  value  of  money  became  less,  the  man  was  dis- 
missed, and  a  labourer  was  occasionally  employed  to 
keep  the  garden  in  order,  for  Mr.  Vaughen  was  a  lover 
of  neatness ;  and,  as  the  times  continued  to  press,  the 
worthy  mmister  took  into  his  family  a  little  boy,  the  son 
of  a  counsellor  in  London,  to  educate  with  his  own  son, 
by  this  means  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  income 
without  impoverishing  the  Uttle  fund  which  he  had  al- 
ways put  by  for  charity,  and  on  which  he  would  never 
allow  himself  to  encroach. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Vaughen  were  blessed 
with  several  lovely  children.  The  eldest,  a  daughter, 
whom  he  named  Henrietta,  was,  like  her  parents,  ex- 
ceedingly amiable  in  her  person,  and  possessing  a  gravi- 
ty and  serenity  of  deportment  which  originated  in  a  calm 
and  happy  state  of  mind.  This  disposition  was  partly 
natural,  but  owed  its  stability  to  the  divide  blessing  upon 
the  judicious  management  of  her  parents.  Two  lovely 
infants^  a  boy  end  a  girl,  who  were  next  in  a^e  to  Hen- 
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rietta,  had  been  recalled  by  their  heavenly  Father  a  few 
months  afler  their  births ;  and  these  trials,  so  bitter  to  a 
parent's  heart,  had  been  made  particularly  useful  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vaughen,  in  loosening  their  affections  from  the 
present  scene,  and  impressmg  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
shortness  of  this  life,  the  uncertamty  and  deceitAilnesB 
of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for 
that  change  which,  sooner  or  later,  all  men  nrast  un- 
dergo. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  these  beloyed  in- 
fants, their  places  were  supplied  to  their  afflicted  parentfr 
by  a  son  and  daughter,  bom  one  year  after  the  other,  tc 
whom  they  gave  the  names  of  their  little  departed  onea 
to  wit,  Adolphuis  and  Emmeline;  and  in  the  smiles  of 
these  sweet  chDdren,  they  lost  much  of  the  bitterness  of 
their  sorrow. 

The  pupil  whom  Mr.  Vaughen  received  into  his  house 
and  educated  with  his  own  children,  was  called  Theo- 
dore Owen ;  and,  as  he  was  an  amiable  boy,  and  seldom 
went  home,  his  parents  having  other  ahd  elder  sons  with 
whom  they  seemed  principiafly  occupied,  his  tutor  was 
enabled  to  direct  his  education  as  entirely  to  his  own 
liking  as  that  of  his  own  children. 

During  the  minority  of  their  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Henry  Vaughen  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  ever  falls 
to  the  lot  of  human  beings,  land  this  happiness  was^  un^ 
doubtedly  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  simphchy 
of  their  views  and  motives  of  conduct.  For,  having  little 
of  the  fear  of  man,  or  the  thirst  of  human  praise,  or  the 
covetous  desires  of  t&e  flesh  on  behalf  either  of  them- 
selves or  their  children,  they  were  set  free  from  many 
cares,  troubles,  and  perplexities^  which  continually  enter 
into  the  families  of  ordinary  men,  and  disturb  their  re- 
pose. But,  as  I  have  before  said,  Mr.  Vaughen  was  rais- 
ed above  these  feelings  in  an  especial  manner,  and  had 
been  enabled,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to  inspire  his  wife 
with  his  own  sentiments. 

We  must  here,  however,  pause  a  moment,  to  remark 
what  that  is  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  overcome  the 
world,  and  to  break  the  seven  green  withes  by  which 
the  world  binds  its  votaries,  and  leads  them  in  its 
trimnpham  march  even  iq)  to'the  gates  of  faHell,  from 
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which,  if  some  are  saved,  it  is  even  as  brands  plucked 
out  of  the  fire. 

There  are  certain  religious  truths  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  or  brought  m  too  many  views  before  the 
mind  of  man;  and  that  discourse  or  story  is  defective, 
and  should  by  every  pious  person  be  so  regarded,  which 
fails  to  express  those  important  statements  of  facts  by 
the  knowledge  and  influence  of  which  the  whole  tenor 
of  our  lives  ought  to  be  directed.  That  God  created 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence,  is  one  of  these  important 
facts ;  but  that,  long  before  his  creation,  He  who  knew 
all  things  from  eternity  foresaw  that  he  would  fall,  and 
therefore  graciously  provided  for  his  restoration,  is  an- 
other of  equal,  and  perhaps  higher  importance.  The 
operations  also  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  blessed  and 
glorious  Trinity  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation,  are  facts 
of  which  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight,  lest,  when  we  dis- 
cover any  thing  which  is  good  and  desirable  in  the  saints 
of  the  Lord,  we  should  fail  to  give  the  glory  to  him,  by 
whom  the  vile  nature  of  man  is  changed,  and  by  whom 
he  is  enabled  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holines.s. 

Now  we  are  taught  that  the  change  of  the  heart  is  the 
especial  work  of  God  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  Lord  the  Spirit 
who  convinceth  man  of  sin,  bringeth  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ,  and  enableth  him  to  overcome  the  world.  It 
is  the  Lord  the  Spirit  who  cleanseth  the  hearts  of  the 
chosen  ones  from  the  covetous  desires  of  the  flesh,  and 
gives  them  that  Spirit  of  contentment  by  which  they  re- 
ceive with  thankftilness  those  good  things  which  the 
Lord  bestows,  and  submit  with  cheerfulness  when  the 
same  good  things  are  withheld.  It  was  the  Lord  th.: 
Spirit  who  enabled  the  apostle  Paul  to  say,  "/Aflut 
learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  he  con- 
tent. I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to 
(Aound :  every  where,  and  in  all  things,  I  am  instructed, 
both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to 
suffer  need.  I  can  do  au  things  through  CJirist 
which  strengtheneth  mc."    (Phil.  iv.  11 — 13.) 

It  was,  therefore,  through  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughen  were 
enabled  to  attain  this  state  of  mind  so  full  of  content- 
ment, through  which  their  hearts  were  restrained  from 
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indulging  in  vain  and  covetous  desires  after  that  which 
they  did  not  possess:  neither  was  Mr.  Vaughen  so  ill 
inetructed  in  heavenly  things  as  to  limit  the  idea  of  co- 
vetoiisness,  as  many  persons  do,  to  the  eager  detitire  of 
obtaining  or  amassing  money  or  other  eartlily  passes- 
sions  J  but  he  received  the  command  which  says,  ^^  Thou 
shalt  not  covet,"  in  a  sense  far  more  extended  than  that 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  understood.  And  if  ever  he  de- 
tected himself  in  indulging  a  wish  for  that  which  was 
not  within  his  reach,  he  instantly  condemned  himself  as 
having  broken  the  injunction  of  Scripture,  which  saith, 
Let  your  conversation  be  wilhoiU  covetouaness,  (Heb. 
xiii.  5.)  And  not  only  did  this  pious  man  never  allow 
himself  to  utter  any  desire  for  that  which  he  did  not 
possess ;  but  he  also  regarded  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to 
feel  and  profess  the  utmost  thankfulness  for  that  which 
he  had ;  insomuch  so,  that  he  seldom  sat  down  to  a  meal 
with  his  family,  inhaled  the  odour  of  flowers,  beheld  a 
pleasant  prospect,  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  a  friend, 
or  received  the  caresses  of  his  children,  without  exhibitv 
ing  such  symptoms  of  joy  and  gratitude  as  could  not  fail 
to  shed  an  enUvening  influence  on  those  around  him. 
The  breakings  out  of  sin  in  those  with  whom  he  had 
connexion,  and  the  strugglin^s  of  iniquity  in  his  own 
heart,  were  the  occasions  which  alone  seemed  to  have 
power  to  oppress  bin*  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  his  family  was  cheered  by  a  pecuhar 
sunshine  of  which  few  others  are  allowed  to  partake. 

It  has  often  been  observed  how  strongly  children  are 
affected  by  the  cursory  remarks  dropped  in  hours  of  re 
laxation  by  their  parents,  and  how  (humanly  speaking) 
their  characters  are  formed  and  indelibly  impressed  by 
these  words  thrown  out,  as  it  were,  at  haphazeird  by  their 
instructors. 

How  few  professors  of  religion  are  habitually  consis- 
tent in  their  conversation !  how  few  appear  to  be  in  any 
degree  raised  above  the  world !  What  female,  for  exam- 
ple, do  we  see,  who,  when  the  subject  of  dress  is  brought 
forward,  does  not  betray  an  earnestness  which  must  con- 
vey to  her  nieces  and  daughters,  if  she  happen  to  have 
any,  a  secret  assurance  that  she  attributes  a  certain  im- 
portance to  these  things  beyond  what  Scripture  autho* 
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rizest  And  what  man,  w)ien  speaking  of  woiidly  fame 
a«d  honour,  or  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  himself  held 
in  society,  does  not  betray  a  warmth  that  contradicts 
every  assertion  which  he  may  make,  or  may  have  made, 
concerning  his  deadness  to  these  things. 

Young  people  are  keen  observers,  and  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  the  language  of  form  from  that  of  real  feeling : 
they  too  often  perceive  that  the  one  is  used  by  their  in- 
structors when  religion  is  spoken  of,  and  the  other  when 
worldly  matters  are  discussed ;  and  the  impression  from 
these  observations  becomes  as  strong  as  it  often  proves 
ruinous. 

This  being  the  case,  how  impprtapt  it  is  that  parents 
should  carefully  regulate  their  most  inward  feelings,  that 
they  should  apply  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  cleanse  their 
hearts  from  aU  earthly  passions,  and  that  they  should  en- 
deavour to  conform  their  will  and  affections  to  the  woid 
of  God !— But  to  return  to  my  story. 

The  education  of  the  children  Inpought  up  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mra  Vaughen,  was  so  well  conducted, 
and  so  particularly  blessed,  that,  while  they  constituted 
the  happinaas  of  their  parents,  they  were  admired  and 
loved  by  all  who  saw  them.  At  flie  age  of  twenty,  Hen- 
rietta was  one  of  the  most  lovely  young  women  in  the 
country.  Her  general  deportment  still  retamed  the  com- 
posure and  gravity  that  I  have  before  mentioned;  but 
she  had  withal  a  great  sofbiess  and  sweetness  of  manner, 
by  which  she  secured  both  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
who  beheld  her.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  have  en- 
joyed the  instructions  of  her  father  for  so  many  years 
without  possessing  an  intelligent  mind.  Her  views  of  re- 
ligion were  so  simple  and  clear,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  her  to  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
without  being  unmcdiately  sensible  of  it:  and  though  she 
knew  but  little  of  the  prevailing  fashions  of  the  day,  her 
manners  were  nevertheless  formed  on  such  a  broad  basis 
of  truth,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  she  was 
fit  for  any  society.  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  this 
perfection  of  manner  to  the  exertions  of  the  young  lady 
herself,  but  to  the  care  of  her  father,  who  always  main- 
tained that  simple  habits,  such  as  he  loved,  and  such  as 
he  believed  his  God  approved,  woxild  never  appear  to 
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greater  advantage  than  when  they  were  united  with  ele- 
gant manners,  and  that  he  therefore  considered  it  as  an 
especial  duty  of  the  advocates  of  Christian  simplicity  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  courteous  and  elegant  car- 
riage. 

EmmeMne,  who  was  in  her  seventeenth  year  when  her 
sister  was  in  her  twenty-first,  was  of  a  less  sedate  charac- 
ter than  Henrietta,  yet  scarcely  less  lovely  in,  her  way. 
Her  countenance  was  so  strikingly  charming,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  any  one  to  pass  her  without  turning 
again  to  look  afl»  her ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  it  was  in  her  which  particularly  pleased.  Her  feel- 
ings were  not  under  the  same  control  with  those  of  her 
sister ;  and  yet  she  never  fell  into  those  excesses  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  young  person  whose 
whole  soul  sometimes  beamed  with  joy  in  her  dark  blue 
^es,  or  expressed  itself  in  bitter  Sorrow,  on  slight  occa- 
sions, on  her  coral  lips  and  mantling  cheek.  But  this 
young  creature  cherished,  by  the  divine  blessmg,  a  lively 
sense  of  her  duty  to  God ;  for  we  dare  not  impiously  at- 
tribute this  best  of  heavenly  gifts,  a  sense  of  religion,  to 
any  human  work;  no,  not  to  the  best  directed  efforts 
even  of  the  most  judicious  parent :  for  it  is  God  the  Spi- 
rit who  alone  can  change  and  soften  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  to  him  henceforwawl  and  for  ever  be  the  glory,  and 
all  the  glory,  given  by  every  pious  instructor,  when  the 
slightest  symptom  of  grace  appears  in  the  wa3rward 
minds  of  any  of  the  youthful  sons  of  Adam. 

Adolphus  was  a  fine  youth,  and  not  less  so  his  friend 
Theodore;  and  though  neither  of  these  were  without 
faults,  yet  it  was  to  be  hoped,  from  many  excellent  traits 
in  their  characters,  that  the  Almighty  had^  begun  his 
work  of  love  in  their  hearts. 

These  young  people  resided  together  under  the  pater- 
nal roof  of  Adolphus,  till  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
them,  as  he  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age,  to  go  to  the 
University :  and  as  Mr.  Vaughen  had  a  friend  who  was  a 
tutor  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  a  decidedly  pious 
character,  it  was  thought  advisable,  the  young  men  being 
both  intended  for  the  Church,  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  his  superintendance  in  the  college  just  mentioned, 
ahhough  the  expense  was  such  as  Mr.  Vaughen  hardl) 
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knew  how  to  meet  for  his  own  son.  As,  however,  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  Theodore's  education  approved 
the  plan,  and  its  the  young  men  expressed  great  uneasi- 
ness at  the  idea  of  being  separated,  Mr.  Vaushen  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  cost,  and  accordingly 
went  over  to  Cambridge,  and  placed  tne  young  people 
under  the  charge  of  his  friend. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  silent  sorrow  of  Henrietta  on 
this  occasion  of  her  separation  from  her  brother  and  his 
companion,  whom  she  loved  little  less  thanthe  loved  her 
brother ;  nor  shall  I  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
many  tears  shed  on  th^same  occasion  by  Emmeline ;  but 
proceed  to  say,  that  Mr.  Vaughen  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  began  to  feel  anxiety  about  money,  a  species 
of  solicitude  which  he  had  taken  care  never  to  feel  before. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  son's  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds,  leA  by  a  distant 
relation,  had  set  all  things  right,  and  enabled  him,  when 
Adolphus  returned  to  spend  the  Christmas  vacation,  to 
pay,  as  far  as  he  knew,  every  shilling  that  he  owed  in 
the  world — a  circumstance  for  which  he  was  very  thank- 
fill.  The  experience  of  this  year,  however,  had  taught 
him  that  his  present  annual  expences  exceed  his  in- 
come by  at  least  one  hundred  poimds;  and  he,  conse- 
quently, foresaw,  that,  unless  some  exertion  was  made, 
he  should,  during  his  son's  residence  in  Cambridge,  in- 
volve himself  in  diflSculties  from  which  he  might  never  be 
extricated  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Vaughen  was  not  a  man  who  needlessly  troubled 
his  family  with  his  perplexities ;  he  therefore  resolved  not 
to  express  his  anxiety,  till  he  could  atrthe  same  time  pro 
pose  some  means  for  its  relief. 

In  the  interim,  however,  he  made  his  difficulties  a  mat 
ter  of  special  mention  in  prayer,  and  carried  all  his 
troubles  to  the  throne  of  grace;  determining  to  follow  up 
whatever  ideas  should  suggest  themselyes,  after  his  appli- 
cation to  his  heavenly  Friend  and  never-failing  Com- 
forter. 

The  first  idea  that  occurred  to  him  was  that  of  taking 
another  pupil;  but,  after  some  time,  as  no  pupil  offered, 
he  abandoned  this  project,  and  waited  a  short  time  to  see 
what  might  oflTer  itself  for  his  relief    But  although  hia 
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mind  was  oppressed,  it* was  not  overwhelmed ;  for  he  re- 
posed his  confidence  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  he  felt 
a  full  assurance  that  this  his  light  affliction  would  w^oii 
for  his  good,  and  for  that  of  all  whom  he  loved. 

About  this  time,  while  his  mind  was  in  this  state  of  ex- 
pectation, (for  we  cannot  call  it  doubt,)  an  old  lady,  the 
daughter  of  his  predecessor,  arrived  in  the  village,  profess- 
ing that  it  was  her  wish  to  terminate  her  days  amidst 
that  peaceful  retirement  in  which  she  had  passed  her  youth, 
and  then  to  be  buried  by  the  remains  of  her  parents. 

Mrs.  Yaughen  called  on  her  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 
her  arrival,  and  found  her  iii  mean  lodgings,  although 
they  were  the  best  which  the  village  afforded.  The  re- 
sult of  this  visit  was  an  invitation,  which  the  old  lady  ac- 
cepted, to  dine  at  the  parsonage ;  and,  consequently,  she 
arrived  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  a  cousin  in  destitute 
circumstances,  a  meek  and  dependant  creature,  who  sus>- 
tained  the  twofold  situation  of  companion  and  waiting- 
maid. 

When  Mrs.  Alice  Turner  (the  old  lady  alluded  to)  was 
received  into  the  parlour  or  the  rectory,  she  seemed  at 
first  much  affected,  and  afterwards  delighted :  and  more 
than  once,  during  the  day,  did  she  express  the  delight 
that  it  would  afford  her,  could  she  but  be  permitted  to 
finish  her  days  in  those  apartments  in  whiph  she  had 
spent  the  earhest  periods  of  her  life. 

This  remark,  which  appeared  natural  enough,  passed 
without  notice  by  Mrs.  Vaughen,  though  not  unobserved 
by  her  husband,  to  whom  this  idea  occurred — Could  we 
by  any  means  spare  this  lady  this  room,  and  the  bed- 
chambier  above,  what  she  would  pay  us  would  supply,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  deficiency  of  our  income :  but  we 
have  no  second  parlour ;  and  could  I  ask  my  wife,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  to  live  in  a  kitchen?  But 
although  this  idea  presented  itself  in  a  form  so  dubious, 
and  apparently  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  yet 
Mr.  Vaughen  would  not  and  could  not  divest  his  mind  of 
its  influence,  and  so  entirely  did  it  occupy  him  during 
tlie  whole  of  the  next  day,  that  his  wife  and  daughters 
more  than  once  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of.  At 
length,  the  thought  became  so  importunate,  that  lie  re- 
solved to  open  his  mind  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  ask 
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Iier  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  whether  she  conceived 
that  the  proposal  would  be  altogether  intolerable  to  her 
mother. 

With  this  view,  on  the  following  afternoon,  he  asked 
Henrietta  to  accompany  him  on  a  walk ;  and  when  they 
were  at  some  Uttle  distance  from  the  house,  he  stated  to 
her,  first,  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  statement  seem- 
ed considerably  to  affect  her;  and  then  mentioned  his 
San  for  their  relief,  by  which  he  suddenly,  and  much  to 
s  surprise,  seemed  to  remove  her  distress. 

Beeing,  however,  the  unruffled  calmness  with  which 
she  received  the  proposition  of  giving  up  their  only  par- 
lour for  the  use  of  another,  he  began  to  fear  that  this 
calmness  arose  from  a  want  of  consideration—"  But,  Hen- 
rietta, my  dear,  you  do  not  consider  that  we  have  only 
one  parlour?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  papa,"  she  answered;  "I  know  we  have 
but  one  parlour." 

"  And  when  we  give  up  our  parlour,  we  must  sit  in  the 
kitchen." 

"And  we  cannot  have  a  pleasanter  room,  papa,"  said 
the  young  lady. 

"  But  the  servants,  my  dear,  you  must  sit  with  them." 

"  O,  but  papa,"  repUed  she,  "  I  think  we  should  not  re- 
quire two  servants  then:  we  could  part  with  our  under 
servant ;  mamma  does  not  much  Uke  her :  and  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  us  could  have  any  objection  to  sitting  in  the 
room  with  nurse." 

It  happened  that  the  head  servant  in  Mr.  Vaughen's 
family  had  formerly  lived  at  Stanbrook  Court  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  housemaid,  and  had  known  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen 
when  he  was  a  child,  she  being  about  tpn  years  older 
than  himself.  She  had  afterwards  lived  as  upper  servant 
at  the  parsonage,  and  had  nursed  every  child  in  the  fam- 
ily. She  was,  therefore,  considered  more  as  a  humble 
friend  than  a  servant,  by  all  in  the  house.  This  circum- 
stance was  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Vaughen's  plan,  though 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  when  the  idea  of  the  proposed 
domestic  alteration  first  entered  his  mind.  "  And  do  you 
think,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  if  we  take  our  meals  in  the 
kitchen,  that  you  could  do  with  one  servant?" 

"  C:ertainly,"  said  Henrietta,  "  in  that  case  we  should 
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prefer  it;  particularly  as  I  and  my  sister  would,  of  course, 
make  a  point  of  doing  what  we  could  in  the  house  to  as- 
sist nurse." 

"  Well,  but  Henrietta,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "what 
shall  we  do  with  our  visiters?  You  know  I  cannot  re- 
ceive more  than  one  person  in  my  study." 

" Why,  papa,"  said  Henrietta,  smiling,  "we  will  tell  all 
our  friends  and  acquaintances  our  situation,  and  why  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  let  our  apartment;  and  those 
who  still  choose  to  visit  us  notwithstanding— our  poverty, 
I  was  going  to  say;  but  that  word  will  not  do,  for  we 
shall  not  be  poor  then — our  degradation:  shall  I  use  that 
word,  papa?  No,  that  won't  do;  for  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
graced, though  living  in  our  kitchen— our  descent — ^I 
think  that  word  will  do,"  added  she,  smiling:  "those  who 
choose  to  visit  us,  notwithstanding  our  descent,  we  wiU 
bring  into  our  neat  kitchen ;  and  those  who  do  not  like 
us  in  our  new  station  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  stay  away  • 
so  that  difficulty,  my  dear  papa,  will  soon  be  setfled" 

"  My  dear,  artless  Henrietta,  shall  I  tell  you,"  said  her 
father,  "  that  there  will  be  a  third  description  of  persons 
among  our  acquamtances  ? — I  mean  those  who  will 
neither  come  to  see  us  in  our  kitchen  because  they  love 
us,  nor  stay  away  because  they  dislike  us ;  but  taking  a 
middle  course,  and  perhaps  cherishing  mixed  feelings 
with  regard  to  us,  will  come  to  look  at  us,  to  find  fault 
with  us,  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say,  and  perhaps  to  ridi- 
cule us.  Now  these  are  the  kind  of  characters  whom  the 
prince  of  this  world  frequently  uses  to  forward  his  vilest 
purposes ;  and  through  the  intervention  of  these  instru- 
ments, which  often  apparently  seem  weak  and  ineffectual, 
he  continually  opposes  the  cause  of  good,  and  effectually 

gromotes  that  of  evil:  by  means  of  these  mixed  characters 
e  acts  upon  those  who  would  otherwise  sooner  suspect 
him,  and  through  these  he  makes  the  worse  appear  tlie 
oetter  cause. 

"  Now,  even  though  I  should  prevail  with  your  dear 
mother  to  concur  in  my  plan,  and  I  think,  judging  of  the  , 
future  from  the  past,  I  shall  meet  with  but  little  difficulty 
in  doing  so,  yet  I  feel  afraid  that  she  will  suffer  much 
from  the  impertinent  interference  of  this  description  .of 
neighl>oura  and  from  connexions  whose  regard  she  has 
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hitherto  desired  to  conciliate;  and  though  she  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  never  be  induced  by  such  to  repent  of 
what  she  may  have  done  for  her  family,  still  her  tender 
spirit  niay  be  wounded,  and  her  peace  destroyed;  and  al« 
though,  on  occasions  of  this  kuid,  I  will  idways  come  to 
her  aid  when  I  can,  yet,  as  my  parish  duties  not  unfre- 
quently  call  me  from  home,  I  must  look  to  you  for  much 
assistance  in  this  respect  Considering  your  age,  my 
child,  you  have  much  composure  of  manner  and  self- 
command  ;  and  if  you  will  undertake,  in  case  of  my  ab- 
sence, to  receive  such  visiters  as  may  happen  to  come, 
explain  to  them  the  motives  of  my  conduct  receive  them, 
if  needs  be,  in  our  new  apartment,  and  shield  your  mo- 
ther from  all  unpleasant  encounters  of  this  sort,  you 
will  inexpressibly  oblige  your  fattier  and  relieve  youi 
mother." 

"O,  papa,  papa!"  said  Henrietta,  "you  have  used  the 
word  oblige!  O,  how  can  a  child  oblige  a  parent,  when, 
after  all  which  can  be  done  in  the  longest  life,  the  weight 
of  obligation  must  ever  remain  on  the  side  of  the  child  1" 

The  father's  blessing  upon  his  beloved  daughter  fol- 
lowed this  remark ;  and  the  young  lady,  being  free  from 
care  concerning  what  had  passed,  immediately  intro- 
duced a  new  subject,  and  told  her  father  that  she  and  her 
sister  had  long  been  considering  about  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing a  Sunday-school  in  the  parish.  "And  now, 
papa,"  she  said,  "i^  by  letting  our  best  apartments,  and 
parting  with  our  servant^  we  obtain  a  little  more  than  the 
money  we  absolutely  require,  perhaps  we  shall  be  able 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  otgect." 

The  fether  entered  into  his  daughter's  scheme  with  an 
interest  and  delight  which  so  entirely  pervaded  his  mind, 
that  no  person  would  have  supposed  what  had  been  the 
nature  of  the  subject  which  had  occupied  their  attention 
during  the  former  part  of  their  walk. 

The  appearance,  of  a  Uvery  servant,  lounging  at  the 
door  of  the  village  mn,  as  they  returned  through  the  rural 
street,  was  the  first  thing,  on  their  approach  towards 
home,  which  drew  their  attention  from  the  scheme  of 
the  Sunday-school.  As  they  passed  by  the  inn,  the  ser- 
vant came  up  to  them,  and  informed  them  that  his  mas- 
ter, Sir  Thomas  Freeman,  (who  was  a  young  man,  just 
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come  inio  poflseasioD  of  his  estates  and  hononn,)  was  at 
the  rectory  with  Mrs.  Vangfaen. 

Mr.  Vanghen  hastened  hcnne,  and  foond  his  wife  mak» 
ing  tea  lor  the  baronet,  who  was  ^parently  engaged  in 
some  very  interesting  conversation  with  Emmeline.  Mr. 
Vanghen  kroked  rather  disconcerted  at  this  appearance 
of  ^mduity  oa  the  part  of  the  young  gentlenmn,  espe- 
cially as,  more  than  once  before,  the  father  had  observed 
symptoms  of  the  same  kind  in  his  bdiavionr  towards  his 
younger  daughter.  He,  however,  took  no  apparent  no- 
tice of  the  circumstance)  but,  accmting  his  youthful  visi- 
ter politely,  contrived  to  engage  him  in  a  conversation 
by  which  he  was  prevented  from  directing  sny  iiirther 
particular  address  to  his  daughter. 

In  the  mean  time  Henrietta  relieved  her  moth^of  the 
business  of  tea-making,  and  Emmeline  sat  considering 
what  Sir  Thomas  had  been  saying  to  her,  but  could  not 
recollect  any  thing  particularly,  except  that  he  had  com- 
pared her  cheeks  to  roses  and  her  eyes  to  stars ;  and  ad- 
ded, that  if  carried  to  court,  she  would  ^eclipse  all  the 
beauties  there.  Now  whether  she  believed  what  he  had 
told  her  or  not,  does  not  appear,  but  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  far  from  being  displeased  by  the  pains  which  the 
baronet  had  taken  to  please  her ;  and  by  this  emotion  of 
pleasure  she  was  but  ill  disposed  for  the  trial  which 
awaited  her  in  a  few  hours. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mr.  Vaughen's 
conversation  with  Henrietta  and  the  visit  of  Sir  Thomas 
took  place,  while  this  afifectionate  husband  was  sitting  in 
his  study  considering  in  what  way  he  could  best  open 
the  matter  under  consideration  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Vaughen 
came  into  the  room  to  tell  him  that  she  was  about  to  dish 
miss  her  under  servant,  having  discovered  some  &,ults  in 
her  conduct  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Vaughen  instantly  considered  this  an  opportunity 
to  favourable  for  the  opening  of  his  mind  to  his  wife,  that 
he  ought  not  to  let  it  slip,  and  he  accordingly  entered 
with  her  into  a  full  explanation  of  their  difficulties,  and 
of  the  plans  that  he  had  formed  for  overcoming  them. 

On  tiiis  occasion,  the  superior  knowledge  which  Mrs. 
Vaughen  had  of  the  world  prevented  her  from  receiving 
the  intelligence^  respecting  their  cireumstances,  with  th^ 
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«une  calmness  with  which  her  daughter  had  heard  it 
In  the  plans  proposed  she  looked  for^vjard  to  a  long  train 
of  difficulties,  vexations,  and  mortifications,  which  Hen- 
rietta had  not  foreseen ;  and  so  entirely  was  she  over- 
come by  the  prospect,  that,  bursting  into  tears,  she  said 
to  her  husband,  "  And  is  there  no  other  possible  means 
of  extricating  ourselves  from  these  difficulties  than  that 
extremely  disagreeable  expedient  which  you  propose  ?" 

"Point  any  out,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.»Vaughen,  calmly, 
"and  I  am  ready  to  adopt  them." 

"Another  pupil,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Vaughen. 

"I  cannot  get  one,"  replied  her  husband. 

"  Rigid  and  minute  economy,"  replied  Mrs.  Yaughen. 

**  On  our  present  plan  of  living,  no  economy  would  an- 
swer the  purpose,"  answered  Mr.  Vaughenj  "and,  if  it 
would,  such  excessive  parsimony  would  be,  my  dear,  a 
state  of  suffering  which  I  could  ill  bear:  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would,  I  assure  you,  infinitely  rather  be 
rich  in  the  kitchen  than  pocr  in  the  parlour," 

"  But  our  friends,  Mr.  Vaughen,"  said  she,  "  our  friends, 
what  will  they  say  J" 

"  Why,  our  friends  will  approve  of  what  we  do,  when 
they  know  our  motives." 

"  What !  will  you  plead  poverty  to  your  friends,  Mr. 
Vaughen?"  said  she. 

"No,  my  dear,  certainly  not,"  he  answered,  "because 
I  shall  have  no  poverty  to  plead :  we  shall  be  rich  in  the 
kitchen." 

"  But  you  will  lay  open  your  affeirs  to  them  ?"  said  she. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "to  them  and  to  every  one  whom  it 
may  concern." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  for  she  loved  her  hus- 
band, and  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  all  that  he 
said  and  did ;  but  he  had  now  taken  a  flight  higher  than 
she  could  soar,  and  her  eyes  became  dazzled  and  her 
sight  confused  in  looking  .after  him. 

^*Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  availing  himself  of  this 
pause,  and  kindly  taking  her  hand,  "  am  I  to  understand 
that  I  have  your  consent?  Shall  I  put  on  my  hat,  and 
call  on  Mrs.  Alice  Turner,  and  make  our  bargain  with 
her?  She  is  a  woman  of  fortune:  we  shall  be  sure  of  re- 
(living  whal  she  undertakes  to  pay  us^" 
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Mrs.  Vau^hen  grasped  the  hand  which  was  placed 
in  hew ;  and,  looking  tenderly  at  her  husband,  "  For  my- 
self, my  Henry,"  she  said,  "for  myself  I  do  not  care 
where  I  live,  or  what  I  do;  but  for  my  daughters,  my 
dear  daughters,  I  do  feeL  Let  us  consider  again,  before 
we  take  a  measure  by  which  we  remove  them  out  of  the 
rank  of  life  in  which  they  were  bom,  into  one  from 
which  they  can  never  rise  again."  Here  a  fresh  burst 
of  tears  interrupted  her  further  utterance,  and  she  sank 
upon  her  husband's  bosom,  as  if  quite  overcome  by  her 
feelings. 

Mr.  Vaughen  seemed  hurt  by  this  conduct,  but  re- 
proved her  gently ;  and  when,  she  had  recoverigd  some 
degree  of  composure,  he  thus  addressed  her.  "  How  is 
this,  my  dear  Jane,"  he  said,  "that  you,  a  pious  woman, 
as  you  surely  are,  should  give  way  to  weaknesses  of' 
which  even  a  wise  woman  of  the  world  might  be  ashamr 
ed?  Ajid  why,"  inquired  he,  "in  the  first  place,  do  you 
give  yourself  airs  of  heroism  and  of  martyrdom^as  it  were,  - 
on  an  occasion  which  in  no  wise  justifies  it  ?  The  sacri- 
fices which  are  now  required  of  you  are  so  small  that 
they  exist,  in  fact,  only  in  imagination ;  and  though  you 
profess  that  this  world  is  not  yoiu*  home  or  resting  place, 
and  that  you  desu-e  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly 
one,  yet,  when  you  are  requested  to  move  from  one  side 
of  your  house  to  the  other,  and  to  consent  to  be  waited 
upon  by  your  daughters  rather  than  by  a  hireling,  you 
assume  to  yourself  the  high  carriage  of  one  who,  being 
called  to  undergo  some  vast  sufifering,  is  willing  to  make 
a  merit  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  wha  inflict  these  tor- 
ments. But  this,"  added  he,  "  is  one  of  the  reigning  foi- 
bles of  the  day,  and  is  the  effect  of  those  modish  and 
effeminate  principles  whidi  often  prevail  in  highly  po- 
lished society,  fevery  daughter,  sister,  and  wife,  who 
has  not  every  whim  indulged  to  the  utmost,  is 'a  victim 
and  martyr  in  her  own  house ;  and,  rather  than  not  ap- 
pear so  to  the  world,  many  of  these  self-tormentors  will 
represent  their  nearest  connexions  as  the  worst  and  most 
unreasonable  of  tyrants." 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Vaughen,  "  3rou 
are  harsh,  indeed  you  are  harsh.  When  did  I  speak  of 
myself  as  of  an  unhappy  wife,  or  of  you  as  a  cruel  ty 
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naiV^  Thus  saying,  she  held  out  her  hand,  as  if  im- 
ploring hej;  husband's  forgiveness,  saying,  "You  shall 
dhrect  me,  my  love,  as  you^  have  always  done;  in  this 
and  every  action  of  my  life  you  shall  be  my  guide;  and 
if  I  continue  to  enjoy  your  love,  I  shall  soon  forget 
whether  my  haibitation  is  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour." 

"Be  hapi^y,  my  love,"  said  he,  "be  happy,  and  then 
there  will  be  an  en4  of  all  our  difficulties." 

"  One  thing  only,  my  dear,  will  I  ask  you,"  said  she, 
recovering  her  cheerfulness,  "one  thing  only:  satisfy 
me  upon  this  one  subject,  and  I  shall  then  Be  easy.-r- 
Does  it  not  appeajc  to  you,  that,  by  the  measure  we  are 
about  to  take,  we  may  injure  the  prospects  of  our  chil- 
dren? Our  girls  are  handsome;  Emmeline.  is  thought 
particularly  attractive;  and  I  have  more  than  once  ob- 
served that  Sir  Thomas  has  paid  her  great  attention. 
Her  family  is  good,  of  hi^h  respectability  in  ^ecoimtry ; 
and  though  she  has  lived  in  retirement,  yet  she  has  maa- 
ners  and  a  figure,  as  I  heard  Sir  Thomas  himself  say. 
which  might  grace  a  court.  So  far  Sir  Thomas  would 
not  lower  himself  by  choosing  her;  but  afler  she  \a 
once  become  an  inhabitant  of  a  kitchen,  and  is  known  to 
occupy  herself  in  servile  works,  the  case  woidd,  of 
course,  be  quite  altered,  and  it  could  then  never  be  ex- 
pected that  a  man  in  Sir  Thomas's  situation  should  ever 
think  of  her." 

As  ]\Ir.  Vaughen  felt  that  he  had  betrayed  undue 
warmth  in  the  former  part  of  his  argument,  he  now  re 
strained  himself,  though  vehemently  urged  to  speak  with 
considerable  earnestness.  He,  however,  was  enabled  to 
control  his  feelmgs,  and  to  argue  cahnly  with  his  wife: 
and  thus  he  answered  her— "My  dear  Jane,  in  every 
case  of  this  kind,  th^^  question  is  not  what,  according  to 
the  crooked  policy  and  unsteady  principles  of  worldly 
wisdom,  is  best  to  be  done,  or  to  be  left  undone?  but 
what  is  the  will  of  God?  and  how  shall  we  best  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence? 
The  Almighty  has  said, '  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh 
bour's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife, 
nor  his  servant,  nor  his  maid,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor 
any  thing  that  is  his.'  By  this  command,  I  imderstand 
that  we  are  forbidden  to  allow  our  thoughts  to  wander  in 
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aiiy  way  after  delights  and  worldly  possessions  which 
are  withheld  from  us  by  the  Lord ;  and  for  these  reasons, 
which  are  apparent,  as  well,  doubtless,  as  for  many 
others  of  which  we  are  ignorant;  namely,  that  we  may 
be,  in  the  first  place,  *t  free  from  those  sickly  longings 
which  never  can  be  satisfied  j  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  we  cannot  know  what  would  be  the  efieets  of 
those  things,  when  obtsdned,  which  we  desire.  For  th® 
good  or  evil  of  any  earthly  possession  depends  on  so 
many  contingencies,  that  no  man  can  say  this  or  that 
would  be  for  my  good,  or  this  or  that  would  add  to  my 
happiness.  For  instance:  could  we  by  any  manoeuiTe 
which  we  might  devise  insure  to  ourselves  Sir  Thomas 
Freeman  for  a  son-in-law,  are  we  assured  that  he  would  ' 
make  our  Emmdine  happy,  or  that  she  would  not  be  a 
better  wife  to  a  poorer  man,  or  that  her  children,  if  she 
had  any,  would  be  blessed  in  their  father?  There  is  One, 
however,  who  knows  all  these  things,  who  has  under- 
taken to  direct  every  event  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
and  who  has  also  the  control  of  all  contingencies.  This 
being  the  case,  what  madness,  as  well  as  what  sin,  it  is  in 
any  of  his  creatures  to  attempt  to 'take  upon  themselves, 
even  in  thought,  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  in 
any  way  contrary  to  those  indications  of  his  divine  will 
which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  us !" 

"  But  may  there  not  be  such  « thing,"  said  Mrs.  Vaughen, 
"  as  taking  our  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  God  by  suddenly 
sinking  imder  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  as  well  as 
by  refusing  to  bend  at  all?  I  have  heard  you  say  my- 
self, my  dear,  and  that  often,  that  there  is  sometimes  as 
much  sullenness  in  afi*ecting  extreme  submission  to  the 
will  of  a  superior  as  in  uisolently  rising  against  it." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  I  have  made 
this  remark,  and,  as  you  say,  often:  but,  attempting  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  divine  will,  and  to  mo- 
derate our  desires  in  compliance  with  the  dealings  of 
Providence,  can  never  be  termed  an  act  of  rebellion,  espe- 
cially when  cheerfully  done,  as  we  hope,  by  the  divine 
grace,  to  do  what  is  now  before  us." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  said  Mrs.  Vaughen,  "  I  say  no  more, 
out  submit  to  your  better  judgment ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others  that  are  past,  I  shall 
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have  reason  to  say  that  your  judgment  is  better  than 
mine."  So  saying,  she  arose,  and,  smiling  with  much 
sweetness,  went  to  seek  her  daughters,  and  to  commmii- 
eate  to  them  the  subject  of  her  recent  conversation  with 
their  father. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Vaughen  took  his  hat, 
and  hastened  to  make  the  purposed  proposal  to  Mrs.  Alice 
Turner;  for  Mr.  Vaughen  was  prompt  in  all  his  actions, 
when  once  he  felt  convinced  that  what  he  was  about  to  do 
was  fit  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Vaughen  met  with  all  the  success  he  could  desire 
from  Mrs.  Alice  Turner,  and  returned  home  to  dinner  in- 
better  spirits  than  he  had  been  in  for  some  months. 

The  traces  of  tears  were  upon  the  features  of  Mrs. 
Vaughen  and  Emmeline,  but  Henrietta  looked,  as  usuaL 
perfectly  calm  and  serene,  when  the  little  family  met  at 
dinner ;  at  which  meal  Mr.  Vaughen  thus^ddressed  those 
who  constituted  the  endeared  little  circle  that  surrounded 
him :  "  I  feel  that  we  are  domg  right,  my  beloved  ones;  I 
feel  it,  I  am  convinced  of  it,  and  I  am  happy  that  we  aie 
about  to  exchange  a  load  of  real  and  lasting  cares  for  a 
few  that  are  merely  imaginary ;  and  as  there  are  some 
among  us  who  seem  better  able  to  contend  with  imagi- 
nary distresses  than  others,  I  think  those  individuals  must 
volunteer  to  be  foremost  in  these  encounters.  What  do 
you  say,  Henrietta?"  added  Mr.  Vaughen,  smiling ;  "  what 
do  you  say  7  Will  you  assist  me  in  receiving  our  visiters 
for  the  first  time  in  our  new  parlour?" 

"With  all  my  heart,  papa,"  said  Henrietta, .smiling. 
But  Mrs.  Vaughen  and  Emmeline,  though  they  attempted 
to  smile,  were  unable ;  for  Mrs.  Vaughen  was  busy,  in 
imagination,  in  filling  her  kitchen  with  all  the  fine  ac- 
quaintances she  had  in  the  world,  and  she  pictured  to 
herself  a  thousand  sneers  and  contemptuous  looks  which 
we  cannot  suppose  that  any  real  lady  would  bestow  on 
such  an  occasion:  and  poor  EmmeHne  thought  of  Sir 
Thomas ;  and  though  she  had  no  particular  regard  or 
esteem  for  this  young  man,  yet  was  it  exceedingly  disa- 
greeable to  her  to  think  that  if  ever  he  again  honoured 
the  family  with  a  visit,  he  must  needs  be  ushered  into 
the  kitchen ;  and  this  tormenting  tiiought  not  only  oflered 
itself  at  that  time,  but  was  continually  present  with  hei 
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during  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  also  for  several 
days  afterwards.  Thus  dearly  did  she  pay  for  the  plea- 
sure of  heing  compared  to  stars  and  roses;  and  in  like 
manner,  or  in  a  manner  not  wholly  dissimilar,  will  you 
be  made  to  suiFer.  my  young  reader,  whenever  you  live 
allowed  yourseli  to  hearken  with  complacency  to  the 
whispers  of  the  flatterer. 

Mr.  Yaughen  had  penetration  enough  to  djiscover  much 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  his  wife  and  his 
younger  daughter.  He  therefore  accelerated  his  opera- 
tions as  much  as  possible,  and,  with  the  help  of  Henri- 
etta, managed  matters  so  well,  that,  before  the  next  Sa- 
turday evening,  the  kitchen-maid  was  disposed  of,  Airs. 
Alice  Turner  and  her  Uttle  attendant  were  settled  in  the 
parlour  and  best  bed-room,  and  his  ys^ife  and  daughters 
established  in  the  kitchen,  which  last  apairtment  had  uur 
dergone  a  thorough  cleaning  and  white-washing,  and 
was  duly  accommodated  with  a  neat  table  anid  chairs, 
placed  near  the  bow  window,  on  a  small  square  carpet ; 
insomuch,  that,  although  certain  bright  culinary  utensUs 
ranged  against  the  wall,  and  a  large  grate,  for  the  purpose 
ofi  cooking,  still  indicated  this  apartment  to  be  but  a 
kitchen,  yet  order,  neatness,  and  convenience,  rendered 
it  an  abode  at  which  the  nicest  taste  had  no  occasion  to 
revolt. 

The  first  meal  of  which  the  fieapily  partook  in  the 
kitchen  was  their  tea.  on  the  Friday  afternoon.  The  tea- 
things  were  arranged  on  an  oak  tabje,  which  had  been  so 
higMy  polished,  that  it  reflected,  as  from  a  mirror,  the 
flame  of  two  candles  placed  in  polished  brass  candlesticks. 
The  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  the  kettle  hissed  upon  the 
fire,  and  some  excellent  white  bread  and  nice  butter  stood 
on  the  table,  the  dooi^s  were  shut,  the  clock  ticked  in  the 
comer,  and  nurse  sat  working  at  her  own  little  table,  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when 
Emmeline,  after  some  delay,  was  desired  by  her  mother 
to  call  her  father  to  tea.;  and  while  the  young  lady  re- 
luctantly obeyed,  the  tender-hearted  Mrs.  Vaughen  said 
to  her  eldest  daughter,  "  Your  poor  father,  my  dear,  he 
has  hitherto  borne  it  well,  but  I  fear  he  will  feel  a  little 
this  evening." 

While  she  was  yet  speakmg  Mr.  Vaughen  followed 
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hia  daughter  into  the  kitchen ;  and  placing  himself  in  the 
chair  provided  for  him,  looked  first  at  his  wife,  then  at 
his  daughters,  then  at  the  old  domestic  sitting  at  her  ta- 
ble: when,  addressing  his  wife,  he  exclaimed,  "Why, 
my  dear,  I  thought  we  were  to  have  been  very  miserable 
ihis  evening !" 

A  momentary  pause  succeeded  this  remark,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  first  begun  by  Em- 
meline,  and  instantly  seconded  by  HenriesJta;  after 
which,  it  was  found  impossible  even  for  Mrs  Vaughen 
herself  to  support  the  least  appearance  of  dejection.  And 
as,  when  the  evening  meal  was  finishedy^every  one  was 
engaged  in  their  usual  employments,  (the  mother  knit- 
ting, the  father  reading  aloud,  and  the  daughters  occu- 
pied with  their  needles,)  it  seemed  as  if  neither  of  them 
retained  a  consciousness  of  the  inelegance  of  the  apart- 
ment to  which  they  were  reduced. 

Tlie  portion  of  Scripture  which  Mr.  Vaughen  chose  for 
his  comments  before  the  evening  devotion  of  the  family, 
was  this  passage  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — "  Thy  kingdom 
come ;"  and  he  took  occasion,  from  it,  to  speak  of  that 
glorious  time  when  the  reign  of  our  Lord  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  earth,  and  when  simple 
Christian  habits  and  principles  will  become  universal. 
He  took  this  opportunity  to  point  out  what  he  had  often, 
in  times  past,  suggested  to  his  family — that  although 
nearly  two  thousand  years  had  already  past  since  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer,  during  which  time  many  of  the 
kingdoms  and  tribes  of  the  earth  had  been  successively 
called  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  and  al- 
though the  great  men  and  rulers,  the  wise  and  learned 
of  these  kingdoms,  have  professed,  for  ages  past,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  God,  as  delivered  in  the  Bible- 
yet  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  economy  of 
society,  ecclesiastical,  political,  civil,  social,  and  domestic, 
was  still  pervaded  and  influenced  by  false  principles,  and 
that  a  very  great  and  thorough  change  must  take  place 
in  men's  opinions,  before  the  customs  of  Ufe  could  be 
said  to  be  modelled  in  any  degree  according  to  strict 
Christian  principles.  He  further  spoke  of  the  harmless- 
ness  and  simpUcity  of  the  Christian  character,  and  point- 
ed out  the  contrast  between  ^t  and  the  art^cial  cipirit 
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as  it  were,  of  the  worldly  man,  who  is  ever  dwelling 
upon  externals,  and  laying  the  greatest  imaginable  stress 
upon  those  minutiae  of  life  which  are  of  no  importance, 
but  which  often  fully  occupy  the  mind,  to  the  neglect 
and  destruction  of  the  soul  and  its  everlasting  interests. 

Tlius  passed  the  first  tranquil  evening  in  the  kitchen; 
and  the  next  morning,  while  their  only  servant  discharg- 
ed the  more  menial  duties  of  the  household,  Henrietta 
and  Emmeline  very  carefully  set  out  the  breakfast-table, 
and  garnished  the  brown  loaf  with  such  opening  buds  as 
the  early  spring  afforded :  neither  did  they  neglect  their 
own  appearance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  took  all  pos- 
sible pains  to  set  off  their  plain  and  simple  garments  with 
the  most  careful  neatness.  These  little  attentions  parti- 
cularly pleased  their  affectionate  father,  who  availed  him- 
self of  the  occasion  to  press  upon  his  family  the  particu- 
lar duty  of  neatness  under  their  present  circumstances, 
pouiting  out  that  there  was  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween a  narrowness  of  income,  and  coarse,  disgusting 
habits ;  adding,  that  he  considered  the  most  perfect  state 
of  society  to  consist  in  moderate  desires,  with  elegant 
manners.  The  rest  of  this  day  passed  off  with  great 
ease  and  comfort  to  all  parties,  and  with  far  less  confu- 
sion than  Mrs.  Vaughen  exi)ected. 

The  next  day  was  Simday,  a  day  on  which,  from  its 
being  wholly  appropriated  to  sacred  exercises  of  various 
kinds,  no  reference  was  made  by  any  of  the  family  to 
worldiy  affairs;  and  if  the  circumstance  of  the  kitchen 
was  remembered,  it  was  associated  with  no  other  senti- 
ment than  that  of  gratitude,  that  so  easy  a  remedy  as  a 
mere  change  of  apartments  had  beeil  found  sufficient  to 
remove  those  cares  with  which,  for  many  weeks  past, 
the  father  of  this  family  had  been  evidently  oppressed. 

The  few  days  unmediately  following  were  rainy;  a 
circumstance  at  which  Mrs.  Vtiughen  secretly  rejoiced, 
as  she  hoped  that  the  inclemency  Of  the  weather  would 
be  a  means  of  keeping  off  those  visiters  on  which  she 
had  not  yet  learned  to  think  without  many  nervous  ap- 
prehensions. But  the  Thursday  morning  proving  re- 
markably fine,  her  trepidations  were  renewed,  and,  as 
she  sat  employed  with  her  needle  at  the  window,  she 
started  at  th$  soundl  of  e^eoi^y  wheel^carriage,  whether 
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barrow,  cart,  or  wagon,  which  came  rambling  down  the 
village  street;  and  at  length,  about  noon,  bemg  told  by  a 
poor  neighbour  that  Mrs.  Smith's  coach  was  at  the  door 
of  the  Shop,  (by  which  we  mean  a  kind  of  hndcster's, 
haberdasher's,  grocer's,  and  tallow  chandler's^  who  sup- 
phed  the  country  ronnd  with  an  inconcdTable  variety  of 
necessary  articles,)  she  fairly  took  flight,  and  escaped  by 
the  back  door,  takmg  her  younger  daughter  by  the  arm, 
and  treacherously  leaving  Henrietta  alone  to' encounter 
the  storm  which  was  rolling  towards  them  m  the  shape 
of  a  coach-and-four,  with  two  outriders. 

Henrietta,  who  was  pursuing  her  ordinary  studies  in 
her  own  apartment,  started  up  when  she  heard  the  car 
riage  drive  up  to  the  door;  and,  without  waiting  to  con- 
sider what  she  should  say,  knowing  that  she  should  ra- 
ther lose  than  gain  courage  by  delay,  arrived  in  the  hall 
just  in  time  to  take  Mrs.  Smith's  hand  as  she  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage. 

This  lady  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  yery  rich  banker 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  a  person  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that  all  human  excellence  consisted  in  the 
possession  of  money,  and  of  that  which  money  can  pro- 
cure ;  and  she  was  now  actually  come  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  report  that  she  had  just  heard  in  the  shop, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Yaoghen  had  let  his  parlour  to  Mrs. 
Alice  Tinmer,  and  was  himself  living  in  the  kitchen.  As 
she  was,  however,  aware  that  8h&  might  possibly  save 
Miss  Vaughen  from  the  pain  of  some  confosion,  by  ac 
knowledgmg  that  she  was  already  acquainted  with  this 
fact,  she  affected  entire  ignorance;  and,  havmg  returned 
Henrietta's  compliments  with  a  slight  but  familiar  ac- 
knowledgment, she  pushed  forward  to  ^the  parlour,  say- 
mg,  ^  I  suppose  I  shall  find  your  mamma  within;"  at  the 
same  time  intimating  by  a  motion  which  her  footman 
understood,  that  he  might  go  into  the  kitchen,  the  door 
of  which  was  open. 

Henrietta  was  startled  by  this  freedom:  supposing  it, 
however,  to  be  no  other  than  an  ordmaiy  proof  of  this 
lady's  ill  breeding,  (of  which  she  had  before  seen  many 
instances,)  she  caught  Mrs.  Smith's  hand,  and,  endea- 
vouring to  detain  tor,  said,  "Will  you  permit  me,  my 
dear  Madam,  to  explalii:  W  ffm  ar  GBXsnmstanoe  yrmai 
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has  taken  place  in  onr  family,  and  owing  to  which  we 
do  not  esteem  ourselves  entitled  to  entertain  visiters  of 
your  rank  and  situation  in  life?" 

Henrietta  was  proceeding  with  her  remarks,  when  Mrs. 
Smith  turned  round  hastily  from  the  parlour-<loor,  on  the 
lock  of  which  she  had  already  placed  her  hand,  and  fix 
ing  her  eyes  with  unabashed  effrontery  on  the  blushing 
face  of  the  young  lady,  she  at  the  same  time  called  to  her 
powdered  footman,  and  ordered  him  to  wait  her  further 
commands — thus  detaming  him  in  a  situation  in  which 
he  could  not  avoid  hearing  every  word  that  should  be 
said. 

Henrietta,  on  perceiving  this,  hesitated,  looking  first  at 
Mrs.  Smith,  then  at  the  servant,  while  for  a  moment 
shame  and  agitation  almost  choked  her  utterance ;  not, 
indeed,  that  she  felt  shame  from  a  consciousness  of  her 
own  situation,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  want  of  delicacy 
of  her  visiter.  She  soon,  however,  recovered  herself,  be- 
ing supported  by  the  conviction  that  she  was  in  the  path 
of  duty,  and  that  she  was,  perhaps,  at  that  very  moment 
shieldmg  her  beloved  mother  from  the  insidts  to  which 
she  herself  was  e:^osed ;  and  remarking  to  Mrs.  Smith 
that  their  present  situation  would  not  permit  her  to  enter 
into  such  an  explanation  as  the  intimacy  which  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  families  seemed  to  require,  she  ad- 
ded, that  she  was  truly  sorry  that  it  was  not  in  her  power 
to  ask  Mrs.  Smith  to  sit  down,  having  no  parlour  into 
which  she  could  invite  her. 

"No  parlour!"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  looking  first  at  her 
footman,  and  then  at  Henrietta ;  "  why.  Miss  Vaughen, 
how  am  I  to  understand  this?  But  perhaps  you  are 
painting  and  papering?" 

"  No,  madam,"  said  Henrietta,  calmly ;  "  we  have  lei 
our  parlour  to  Mrs.  Alice  Turner." 

"To  Mrs.  Alice  Turner!"  repeated  Mrs.  Smith:  "you 
amaze  me.  Miss  Vaughen !  But  you  have  surely  furnish- 
ed some  other  room  for  your  own  use  ?" 

"  No,  madam,  we  have  no  other  room  which  we  could 
possibly  devote  to  such  purpose ;  we  find  it  necessary  to 
live  in  our  kitchen :  and  as  I  could  not  think  of  askins 
you  to  enter  such  an  apartment,  I  am  altogeUier  obliged 
to  deprive  myself  of  your  oompany .'' 
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Mrs.  Smith  appeared  as  if  she  had  some  difficulty  tc 
restrain  a  laugh  while  Henrietta  spoke:  she,  however, 
made  no  remark  or  comment  on  her  sq)eech ;  but,  turn 
ing  abruptly  round,  she  walked  coolly  out  of  the  house, 
stood  on  the  step  to  ask  her  servant  some  unimportant 
questions,  stepped  into  the  carriage,  ordered  the  door  to 
be  shut,  and  the  coachman  to  drive  on,  and  seemed 
scarcely  to  remember  (just  as  the  horses  were  set  in  mo- 
tion) to  say,  "Grood  morning,  Miss  Vaughen ;"  adding 
this  direction  to  the  footman,  who  stood  with  his  hat  off 
at  the  door,  "  Drive  to  Sir  Thomas's." 

The  carriage  had  left  the  court,  and  the  last  out-rider 
was  out  of  sight,  before  Henrietta  moved  from  the  spot 
where  her  visiter  had  left  her.  She  then  turned  in  haste, 
and  went  to  her  father's  study,  half  inclined  to  reproach 
him,  in  h«r  sweet  and  daughter-like  manner,  for  not  com- 
ing to  her  assistance,  when  she  now,  for  the  first  time, 
remembered  that  he  had  said,  while  at  breakfast,  that  he 
should  be  obUged  to  be  from  home  during  part  of  the 
morning.  A  glass  door,  which  her  father  had  made, 
leading  from  the  study  into  the  garden,  was  open.  H^i- 
rietta  passed  through  it  She  was  oppressed;  she  felt 
her  cheeks  glow,  and  her  heart  heavy.  She  heaved  two 
or  three  deep  sighs,  and  took  one  or  two  turus  along  an 
embowered  walk  shaded  by  filbert  bushes.  She  sighed 
again.  Her  limbs,  which  from  agitation  had 'been  cold, 
began  to  be  warm ;  the  flu^  left  her  cheeks :  she  sighed 
again  two  or  three  times;  and  then,  taking  out  her 
pocket-bible,  she  read  a  few  verses  as  she  slowly  paced 
up  and  down  the  shadowy  path ;  and  presently  she  had  so 
entirely  forgotten  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  powdered  footman, 
that,  when  called  in  to  dinner,  not  a  trace  of  care  re- 
mained on  her  placid  countenance;  and,  when  ques- 
tioned about  Mrs.  Smith's  visit,  she  did  not  convey  the 
slightest  idea  to  her  parents  of  any  thing  unpleasant  hav 
ing  occurred — a  precaution  by  which  she  not  only  spared 
her  mother  some  nervous  tremours,  but  supported  her 
parents'  dignity,  by  enabling  them,  when  next  they  met 
that  lady,  to  accost  her  with  their  accustomed  cordiality 
and  ease. 

And  here  let  us  pause,  to  recommend  9^  s^ruVt  modw 
of  conduct  to  young  people  in  general  who  t»v  tfteg 
Ti2 
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wntrary  to  the  example  of  the  lovely  Henrietta,  accustom 
Aiemselves  to  excite  and  irritate  the  painful  feelings  of 
their  parents  on  occasions  of  slight  offence,  thereby  evi- 
dently disregcffding  the  favour  of  Him  who  hath  said, 
Blessed  are  ike  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.  (Matt  v.  9.) 

The  next  mornmg  opened  with  wcmted  serenity  on  the 
quiet  parsonage;  and  Henrietta  and  Emmeline,  having 
performed  their  daily  studies,  whiclHhey  were  above  all 
anxious  at  this  time  never  to  omit,  were  recreating  them- 
selves, about  noon,  with  making  a  tart  of  young  gooseber- 
ries, the  first  of  the  season. 

The  father  and  mother  had  walked  out  together,  and 
the  nurse  was  also  absent,  being  engaged  in  making  cer- 
tain mai4cetings.  The  yomij^  ladies  being  alone  in  the 
house,  had  locked  the  front  door,  aad  htd  begun  their 
operations  in  their  neat  kitchen,  themselves  l^ing  also 
neatly  dressed,  and  exhibiting  no  other  symptom  of  their 
occupation  as  cooks  excepting  that  Emmeline  had  tied  a 
clean  coloured  apron  before  her.  As  their  mmds  were 
easy,  and  their  spirits  cheerfid,  they  talked  to  each  other 
while  thus  engaged ;  and  Henrietta,  whose  employment 
it  was  to  cut  off  the  stalks  of  the  gooseberries  with  her 
scissors,  was  laughing  at  EmmeUne  for  plunging  hei 
hands  quite  up  to  the  wrists  in  the  paste,  remarking, 
that  a  more  elegant  way  would  have  been  to  have  per- 
formed the  whole  operation  through  the  intervention  of 
a  spoon. 

Emmeline  smiled  at  this  remark,  and  tdd  her  that  she 
was  a  mighty  adept  in  the  art  of  speaking  on  ordinary 
occurrences  in  an  elegant  phraseology. 

While  the  sisters  were  thus  innocently  gay,  Emmeline 
felt  something  -tickle  the  back  of  her  neck,  and,  turning 
round  hastily,  she  saw  Sir  Thomas  behind  her,  who  had 
just  touched  her  with  a  sprig  of  sweet-brier  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  The  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear  had 
scarcely  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  arch  fiend,  than 
the  harmless  sweet-brier  had  on  the  lovely  Emmeline, 
who,  uttering  a  half  shriek,  reddened  from  her  forehead 
to  her  throat,  and,  looking  on  her  apron  and  her  well- 
plastered  hands,  stood  ]&b  one  detected  in  the  most 
fttroctons  act. 
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Hearietta,  who  had  looked  behind  he^  on  hearinjgr  hef 
raster's  exclamation,  immediately  arose  on  seeingr  the 
baronet,  and  politely,  but  somewhat  coldly,  a^ed  hjm  if 
he  wi^ed  to  see  her  father. 

"  No,  fair  lady,'*  he  replied, « I  am  not  come  to  see  Mr. 
Vaughen,  because  I  know  that  he  is  from  home;  I  met 
him  and  your  mother  but  a  minute  since  in  the  street :  I 
therefore  came  with  the  sole  view  of  paying  my  respects 
to  you  and  to  your  sister." 

"And  pray,  Sir,"  asked  Henrietta,  "how  did  you  ob- 
tain admittance?  The  front  door  is  locked." 

"So  I  perceived,"  replied  the ^htlemcui ;  but  happily, 
I  knew  of  the  glass  door  of  the  Bttle  study,  and  found  it 
open." 

Henrietta  was  silent,  being  really  at  a  loss  how  next  to 
act,  and  not  wishing  to  make  too  scions  a  matter  of  whai 
she  considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  frdic,  though  not 
a  justifiable  one. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  young  gentleman  had  turned 
again  to  his  favourite  Emmeline,  and  was  complimenting 
her  on  her  extraordinary  bloom,  remarking,  that  the  na- 
tural delicacy  of  her  hands  wanted  not  the  aid  of  art  to 
add  to  their  whiteness. 

Emmeline  looked  at  her  hands,  her  unfortunate  coloured 
apron,  and  the  various  bright  tin  and  brazen  implements 
arranged  along  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  was  on  the 
very  point  of  bursting  into  tears,  when  her  sister,  dreading 
what  might  be  the  end  of  all  this,  gave  her  an  opportu- 
nity of  retreating,  by  hinting  to  her  that  she  would  do 
well  to  go  and  wash  her  hands. 

The  young  lady  instantly  hastened  to  the  door  which 
opened  into  the  hall,  but  was  prevented  from  reaching  it 
by  Sir  Thomas,  who,  springing  towards  it  before  her,  set 
his  back  against  it,  and  laughingly  said  that  she  should 
not  so  escape.  Emmeline,  again  agitated  and  confused, 
stood  still;  and  th15  baronet,  who  was  dressed  in  black, 
(being  in  mourning  for  his  father,)  braved  her  to  take  re- 
venge, which  he  said  was  now  in  her  power,  as  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  place  her  delicate  hands  on  his  coat 

Exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  there  was  an- 
other door,  and  Emmeline,  being  directed  by  her  sister's 
eye  to  this  means  of  escape,  turned  round  with  a  quick 
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ness  which  the  baronet  did  not  foresee,  and  inuuediately 
took  flight,  pidling  the  door  after  her  with  a  violence 
which,  though  caused  by  haste,  the  young  gentleman 
failed  not  to  attribute  to  displeasure. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Henrietta  walked  calmly 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and,  sitting  down  at  a  table 
which  stood  in  the  bow  window,  took  up  her  needle,  and 
began  to  work. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Thomas,  being  startled  by  the 
slamming  of  tlie  door  in  his  face,  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and,  looking  towards  Henrietta,  he  said,  "  Upon  my 
honour.  Miss  Vaughen,  you  have  a  dignity  of  air  and  of 
manner  which  is  totally  independent  of  circumstances." 

"  That  is  not  dignity,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Henrietta, 
calmly,  but  sweetly,  "  which  depends  on  externals ;  and 
therefore  it  is  perhaps  necessary  for  persons  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  outward  circumstances  of  pomp,  before  we 
can  decide  upon  the  real  nobility  of  their  minds." 

Sir  Thomas  (coxcomb  as  he  was)  seemed  awed  by  her 
manner,  and  by  this  remark.  He  followed  her  to  the 
table,  and,  sitting  down  not  very  far  from  her,  he  took 
up  her  scissors,  and  began  cutting  a  piece  of  thread  to 
atoms,  while  he  stammered  out  a  find  of  apology  for  his 
behaviour,  saying,  "  Now  I  see,  Miss  Vaughen,  that  you 
are  offended,  and  that  I  have  vexed  your  lovely  sister ; 
and,  upon  my  honour,  I  do  declare  I  never  intended  it — I 
assure  you  I  did  not,  not  in  the  least,  nothing  coidd  be 
further  from  my  thoughts :  for,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
I  respect  your  father ;  and  as  to  your  mother  and  your- 
selves, I  don't  know  any  ladies  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
of  whom  I  think  better." 

Henrietta  mildly  replied,  "  I  have  always  believed  youi, 
Sir  Thomas,  to  be  a  sincere  friend  of  my  parents ;  I  there- 
fore cannot  suppose  that  you  meant  to  offend  us,  or  to 
make  us  feel  the  slight  inconveniences  of  our  present  situ- 
ation more  than  is  necessary.  I  knol^that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  my  father  to  explain  to  you,  as  to  a  friend,  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  him  to  retrench  his  man- 
ner jof  living,  which  he  rather  chose  to  do  than  to  be  a 
burden  on  his  friends.  We  hope,  indeed,  that  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  observe  this  rigid  economy  for 
many  years;  but,  be  the  tune  short  or  long,  I  feel  my 
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self  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  measure,  and  only  regret 
it  on  account  of  my  parents,  who  can  no  longer  associate 
with  those  persons  to  whose  society  they  have  been  ac- 
customed." 

Sir  Thomas  stammered  but  that  he  already  knew  and 
applauded  Mr.  Vaughen's  motives  of  conduct. 

Henrietta,  in  reply,  remarked,  that  she  felt  assuredthat 
no  one  could  respect  her  father  the  less,  for  his  cheerful 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  and  she  added,  that  she 
had  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  his  own  peace  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  plans  which  he  had  adopted. 

The  baronet  muttered  something  about  great  sacrifices 
and  strength  of  mind,  &c.  &c.  and  added,  that  he  believed 
there  were  fe\v^  men  of  Mr.  Vaughen's  family  and  rank 
who  could  have  brought  their  minds  fo  make  such  a 
sacrifice. 

Henrietta  could  have  said  that  she  did  not  see  any 
thing  so  remarkable  in  the  sacrifice;  for  it  appeared  to 
her  pious  and  simple  mind  that  it  was  incomparably  pre- 
ferable to  live  in  a  clean  and  cheerful  kitchen  for  a  few 
years,  than  to  be  constantly  under  the  axes  and  harrows 
ol  perplexing  cares.  She  had,  however,  discemmen 
enough  to  perceive  that  Sir  Thomas  could  not  understand 
any  sentiment  of  this  kind;  and  she  therefore  dropped 
the  subject,  and  entered  upon  others  of  a  more  common- 
place character,  with  which  conversation  Sir  Thomas 
seemed  to  be  so  well  pleased,  that  he  lingered  till  hei 
parents'  return. 

Thus  did  this  amiable  young  lady,  by  her  forbearanct 
and  address,  a  second  time  disarm  the  malice  of  the 
world,  and  sustain  that  dignity  which  a  more  petulant 
conduct  would  have  infallibly  overthrown. 

As  soon  as  Henrietta  could  make  her  escape,  she  flew 
to  her  beloved  Emmeline,  whom  she  found  weeping  vio- 
lently  in  her  own  room.  She  sat  down  by  h6r,  kissed 
her,  and  said,  "  My  beloved  sister,  why  do  you  weep  ? 
why  do  you  thus  afflict  yourself?  Had  you  been  found 
doing  any  thing  that  was  either  disgraceful  in  itself,  or 
decidedly  out  of  your  line  of  duty,  there  would  have  been 
some  reason  for  tears ;  or  had  you  been  surprised  in  a 
slovenly  dress,  when  engaged  in  the  way  of  duty,  there 
would  have  been  a  more  just  occasion  for  shame :  but,  as 
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neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the  case,  wherefore  is 
there  any  reason  either  for  blushes  or  tears?" 

"  But  I  know,"  said  Emmeline,  sobbing,  "  I  know,  by 
Sir  Thomas's  manner,  that  he  despised  mc,  when  he 
saw  me  with  a  coloured  apron  on,  and  my  hands  all  co- 
vered with  flour.  Did  you  not  remark  his  altered  and 
forward  manner?  Did  we  ever  experience  such  iamiUar 
treatment  from  him  when  we  received  him  in  our  par- 
lour and  appeared  like  ladies  ?" 

"  I  did  observe  his  manner,"  said  Henrietta,  ^  and  I 
disapproved  of  it  But  why  should  you  blush  for  the 
want  of  courtesy  and  delicacy  ?" 

^  I  expected  that  it  would  be  so,"  said  Emmeline.  "  I 
dreaded  his  coming." 

^  Then  you  entertained  a  much  worse  opinion  of  Sir 
Thomas  than  I  did,  Emmeline ;  and  I  therefore  wonder 
that  this  afiair  should  have  aflfectfid  you,  who  have  met 
only  with  what  you  foresaw,  more  than  it  did  me,  who 
have  seen  a  fault  in  a  neighbour  which  I  did  not  expect 
to  find." 

"  But  I  thought,"  said  Enmielme,  ^^I  thought— I  fan- 
cied— I  had  some  idea,  that — that — he  had  some  regard 
for  me." 

"  Regard  for  you,  Emmelme  I"  said  Henrietta :  "  then 
it  is  perhaps  happy  that  you  are  so  soon  undeceived." 

"  O,"  said  Emmeline,  '^  I  did  not  mean  that  I  supposed 
that  he  really  liked  me :  you  know  what  I  mean — only 
that  he  respected  me.    I  did  suppose  he  respected  me." 

^^  If  respect  is  all  that  you  expected  from  him,"  said 
Henrietta,  "you  will  have  it  still,  my  Emmeline:  no 
man  will  or  can  despise  the  dutiful  daughter  who  submits 
cheerfully  to  her  father's  will." 

Emmeline  sighed.  She  had  indulged  other  views  in 
reference  to  Sir  Thomas  which  she  had  hardly  acknow- 
ledged to  herself;  and  they  were  now,  as  she  thought, 
destroyed  by  the  hard  necessity  to  which  she  found  her- 
self reduced,  of  living  in  a  kitchen.  She  was  conse- 
quently, very  unhappy :  and  thus  we  are  always  pun- 
ished, whenever  we  allow  our  wishes  to  outrun  our  cir- 
cumstances, and  permit  our  desires  to  exceed  the  will  of 
the  Almighty. 

Henrietta  saw,  by  her  sister's  extreme  grief,  that  more 
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WAS  passing  in  her  mind  than  she  had  at  first  been  aware 
of.  She  therefore  spoke  no  more  of  Sir  Thomas;  but 
animadverted,  in  general  terms,  on  the  duty  of  submit- 
ting to  the  divine  will,  and  on  the  peace  which  instantly 
follows,  when  the  mind  is  brought,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  that  state  of  contentment  which 
never  desires  any  tning  beyond  that  which  the  liOrd  be- 
stows, be  it  much  or  be  it  little.  She  then  adverted  to  a 
late  discourse  of  her  father's  upon  the  tenth  command- 
ment, where  he  showed  the  spiritual  nature  of  that  com- 
mandment, pointing  out  its  reference  to  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  the  prohibition  under  which 
it  lays  the  imagination  from  ever  wandering  after  earthly 
goods  which  are  not  lawful  objects  of  our  desires. 
Much  more  she  added  on  this  subject,  and  that  with  so 
much  sweetness  and  gentleness,  that  her  sister  insensi- 
bly became  soothed,  and  assured  her  that  she  would  en- 
deavour to  appear  before  her  parents  at  dinner  with  her 
accustomed  cheerfulness. 

Emmeline  accordingly  arose,  and,  having  bathed  her 
eyes,  went  out  into  her  garden  to  attend  her  flowers 
and  bees,  in  which  interesting  occupation  she  soon  lost 
all  recollection  of  Sir  Thomas,  or  only  thought  with 
gratitude  of  the  circumstances  by  which  her  eyes  had 
been  so  soon  opened  to  his  real  intentions  respecting  her. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Mrs.  Vaughen,  being  ill, 
staid  at  home  with  her  daughter  Emmeline,  and  Hen- 
rietta accompanied  her  father  to  church.  The  morning 
was  fine ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  days  in  spring  when 
frequent  showers  drive  the  traveller  to  take  shelter  under 
some  friendly  tree,  and  when  the  sun  is  seen  shining  in 
all  his  glory  on  one  side  of  a  hill  while  the  rain  is  beat- 
mg  on  another. 

In  consequence  of  these  fluctuations  of  the  weather, 
the  congregation  was  detained  in  the  church-porch  for 
isome  time  after  divine  service,  and  Henrietta  was  dur- 
ing a  considerable  time  standing  near  the  Dowager  Lady 
Freeman,  the  mother  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Smith. 
These  ladies  were  busily  engaged  in  conversation  with 
each  other  on  the  subject  of  a  grand  dinner  which  was 
10  be  given  the  following  day  at  Stanbrook  Court,  and 
Henrietta  supposed  that  she  was  not  observed  by  them 
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She  accordingly  stood  quite  stilL  till,  perceiving  that  the 
eyes  of  both  ladies  were  directea  towards  her,  she  court- 
seyed,  and  was  going  to  speak,  when  they  both  nodded 
carelessly,  as  to  an  inferior,  and  then,  turning  away  from 
her,  they  proceeded  with  their  conversation. 

Henrietta  coloured,  but,  instantly  recovering  herself, 
stood  composedly  till  Lady  Freeman's  carriage  drew  up 
to  the  porch,  and  the  two  ladies  departed  together.  Hen- 
rietta then,  by  their  removal,  found  herself  standing  next 
to  a  widow,  who,  with  her  only  son,  had  just  taken  a 
farm  in  the  parish,  and  whom  she  had  never  seen  till  that 
day,  as  this  was  the  stranger's  first  appearance  at  church. 

This  widow  was  still  in  weeds ;  and  the  sorrowful,  yet 
pious  resignation  of  her  countenance  instantly  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  Miss  Yaughen. .  She  was 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  a  fine  young  man,  of  an 
amiable  aspect,  who  was  also  in  deep  mourning. 

As  Henrietta  had  never  been  introduced  to  these  per- 
sons, she  knew  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
speak  first,  and  therefore  she  remamed  silent,  till  her  fa- 
ther, coming  out  of  the  interior  part  of  the  church,  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged  by  a  christening, 
addressed  the  widow  and  her  son  with  his  usual  ease 
and  courtesy,  and  introduced  his  daughter  to  the  mother. 

A  friendly  conversation  was  immediately  commenced 
between  Mr.  Vaughen  and  this  lady,  whose  name  was 
Etherington ;  and,  as  the  rain  still  continued,  there  was 
opportunity  for  them  to  discourse  on  various  subjects. — 
Mr.  Vaughen  asked  the  widow  how  she  liked  her  farm, 
and  expatiated  on  the  beauty  of  its  situation  amid  woods 
and  waterfalls. 

Her  answer  was  full  of  piety,  and  expressed  her  desire 
to  be  willingly  content  in  whatever  situation  it  might 
please  the  Lord  to  appoint  her  lot  She  then  spoke  of 
religion  as  her  chief  delight,  and  added,  that  the  Almighty 
had  been  especially  merciful  to  her  hi  sparing  her  son  to 
to  be  the  prop  and  comfort  of  her  age. 

Mr.  Vaughen,  on  hearing  this,  turned  to  the  young 
man,  offered  him  his  friendship,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  time  for  reading :  "  and  if  so,"  added  he,  "  any 
book  in  my  possession  is  at  your  service." 

By  this  time  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  party  begran 
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to  walk  homewards.  The  proposed  Sundaynschool  then 
became  the  topic  of  discourse,  and  Mr.  Etherington  offer- 
ed his  services  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  the  boys. 
The  old  lady  and  her  son  walked  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
parsonage  with  Mr.  Vaughen  and  his  daughter,  but 
would  not  go  in.  although  they  promised  to  call  soon  and 
pay  their  compliments  to  the  rector's  lady ;  which  pro- 
mise they  fulfilled  the  next  evening,  when  they  drank 
tea  at  the  parsonage,  giving  much  pleasure  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yaughen  by  their  unaffected  and  pious  deportment : 
and  so  well  pleased  was  the  rector  with  the  young  man, 
that  he  entered  into  discourse  with  him  on  several  inter- 
esting and  important  subjects,  and  recommended  to  him 
to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  a  certain-  regular  course  of 
reading  which  he  pointed  out  to  him,  at  the  same  time 
also  offermg  to  lend  him  the  necessary  books ;  and  taking 
care  to  convince  him  how  compatible  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  is  with  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, particularly  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  who 
are  not  induced,  from  an  inordinate  desire  of  worldly 
riches,  to  undertake  more  than  they  can  manage  con- 
sistently with  peace  of  mind  and  necessary  leisure.  Mr. 
Vaughen  also  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
expatiate  on  a  subject  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
thought,  namely,  the  extensively  fatal  effects  of  covetous- 
ness,  and  the  various  forms  which  it  assumes,  together 
with  its  frequently  ruinous  consequence  in  filling  the 
mind  with  distracting  cares,,  and  alienating  the  attention 
from  the  concerns  of  the  soul.  He  also  quoted  several 
texts  from  Scripture  that  bore  upon  his  purpose,  namely 
—Let  your  canversation  be  without  covetou^ness ;  arid 
be  corUevt  with  such  things  as  ye  have :  for  he  hcUh  said, 
I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee:  (Heb.  xiii.  5.) 
and  he  remarked,  that  covetousness  not  only  consisted, 
as  many  suppose,  in  amassing  earthly  possessions,  but  in 
our  even  desiring  that  which  the  Lord  either  entirely 
withholds  from  us,  or  renders  unattainable  by  us  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  better  things.  He,  moreover,  observed, 
that  agriculture  was  generally  considered  a  simple  and 
innocent  employment;  but  he  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his 
observation,  that  since  man,  through  ambition,  had  joined 
house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  it  had  become  an  em- 
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ployment  m  adverse  to  spiritaal  welfare  as  any  upon 
earth:  and,  therefore,  he  expressed  his  hope,  that  his 
young  friend,  who  professed  himself  to  be  a  foflower  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  who  on  earth  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  would  be  content  with  moderate 
gains  and  a  simple  mode  of  living,  and  woold  desire  no 
more  of  the  goods  of  this  world  than  might  be  placed 
within  his  reach  lawfully  and  honestly  by  his  heavenly 
Father. 

The  young  man  seemed  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
eonversation  of  the  good  minister,  which  perhaps  had  not 
the  less  effect  from  the  admiration  with  which  he  had  ob- 
served the  modest  and  elegant  daughters  of  his  pastor. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  make  this  observation,  which 
may  be  useful  to  my  readers,  although  somewhat  foreign 
firom  the  immediate  purport  of  the  story ^—that  whereas 
the  mfluence  of  unholy  females  has  not  unirequently  the 
most  destructive  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
with  whom  they  associate;  the  example,  on  the  contrary, 
of  modest,  holy,  and  lovely  young  women  is  found  to 
possess  a  peculiar  power  in  exalting,  refining,  and  we 
may  say,  ennobling,  such  young  men  as  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  them,  and  the  sense  and  taste  to  ap- 
preciate their  merits. 

But  we  now  leave  these  more  humble  scenes,  in  order 
to  give  some  account  of  what  passed  the  same  day  at 
Stanbrook  Court,  where  Lady  Freeman,  her  son,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  many  others  of  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  assembled  to  drmk  the  Squire's  health  on 
account  of  his  birth-day:  and.  as  the  Squire  had  lately  re- 
ceived a  present  of  a  rich  service  of  Worcester  china,  and 
had  also  been  persuaded  by  his  sisters  to  purchase  a  new 
and  very  handsome  epergne,  the  two  spinsters  were  in 
remarkably  high  spirits  on  the  occasion,  and  displaj'ed 
their  exultation  by  a  good  deal  of  hauteur  of  manner, 
and  occasional  contemptuous  expressions  levelled  against 
their  neighbours. 

It  was  evident  to  all  those  of  the  party  who  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen's  residence, 
that  the  story  of  that  gentleman's  plans  of  economy  had 
not  yet  reached  thie  other  side  of  the  country;  and 
though  some  of  the  company  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
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opportunity  of  humbling,  by  tiie  relation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary  circumstance,  the  family  at  whose  cost  they  were 
entertained;  yet  most  of  the  party  had  sufficient  polite- 
ness, or  we  should  rather  say  selWove,  to  wish  that  the 
disagreeable  tale  might  come  through  the  medium  of 
another. 

There  was,  however,  one  person  present  whose  feelings 
were  an  exception  to  this  general  sentiment  by  which  the 
rest  were  pervaded,  namely,  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  ^'ery 
glad  that  the  tale  had  not  yet  reached  Stanbrook  Court, 
and  that  none  (^  the  present  company  chose  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  informer,  because  she  coveted  it 
for  herself,  and  was  waiting  only  until  she  might  be  abto 
to  do  it  with  most  effect 

This  lady  had  long  disliked  the  Vaughen  family,  be- 
cause they  possessed  that  in  which  she  was  deficient 
namely,  a  respectable  pedigree,  and  she  particularly  hated 
the  two  single  sisters  of  the  Squire,  because  they  had  once 
or  twice  contrived  to  utter  in  her  presence  certain  sly 
inuendoes  upon  this  tender  point.  Mrs.  Smith  had  heam 
of  the  new  epergne ;  for  she  was  one  of  those  ladies  who 
condescend  to  receive  their  information  from  the  lowest 
source,  and,  consequently  this  important  circimistance, 
which  was  intendea  to  have  occasioned  a  surprise  to  the 
company,  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  this  lady,  and  she 
had  maliciously  resolved  to  wait  the  momelit  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  thki  piece  of  splendour,  to  open  her  tale  so 
abundant  in  considerations  deeply  humbling  to  a  worid- 
ly  mind. 

Accordingly,  when  the  servants  had  successfully  fixed 
the  sparkling  pyramid  upon  the  table,  she  turned  to  Miss 
Vaughen,  near  whom  she  sat,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  said  how  afflicted  she  was  to  hear  of  Mr.^  Henry 
Vaughen's  heavy  loss. 

On  this,  the  attention  of  every  indiiridual  of  the  family 
present  was  instantly  excited;  and  the  Squire  and  his  sis- 
ters exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "What  loss?— we  havB 
heard  of  none." 

"A  heavy  loss  of  property,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  proceed- 
ing undaunt^y  to  feed  herself  with  custard-pudding: 
''  poor  Mr.  Vaughen  has  lately  had  a  severe  loss." 

"  A  severe  loss  of  property!"  said  the  Squire,  recover 
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I  iusabim, '^lam^ad  it  is  no  mme;  far,"  added 
h^with  a  kMid  Toioe,  and  in  his  usual  coarse  manner, 
''if  HanyVangfaenwcieto  lose  all  he  had,  the  evil  might 
soon  be  repaired ;  di.  Sir  Thomas,  is  it  notsoP 

^r  Thomas  langfaed,  and  hinted  that  Bir.  Yangfaen's 
treasures  consisted  of  his  lovely  daoghteis;  a  ranark 
wfaieh  oflfended  the  younger  ladies  of  the  family  as  greatly 
as  the  Squire's  did  the  dder. 

'^  Brother,"  said  Miss  Yanglien,'^howstrangidy  and  in 
eonsistently  you  talk!  You  know  our  brother  has  a  very 
pretty  property,  besides  the  income  of  the  rectory.  Mrsr 
Henry  Yaughen  was^  you  wdl  know,  a  woman  of  nand- 
flome  fortuna  But  this  loss,  Mrs.  Smith,  what  is  it?  how 
did  it  happen?  and  when?"  The  old  lady  then  lookea 
at  ho*  sister,  and  said,  ''Is  it  not  sirange,  very  strange, 
Penelope,  tluit  we  should  never  have  heaid  any  thing 
ofit?" 

''But  perhaps  Mrs.  Smith  can  give  us  some  informa- 
tton?"  said  Mms  Pendope,  "  From  what  quarter  did  the 
blow  come?" 

Mrs.  Smith  replied,  that  she  did  not  know  the  particu- 
lars,  nor  any  thing  further  on  the  subject,  than  that  M^. 
Yaughoi  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  a  servant,  let  his 
best  apartments,  and  reside  with  his  family  in  the  kitchen. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was  by  no  means 
softened  by  Mrs.  Smith's  manner  of  relating  it,  the  elder 
ladies  blushed  and  bridled;  the  younger  ones  tried  to 
laugh;  and  the  Squire,  hallooing  as  if  after  his  fox-hounds 
criS  out,  with  an  oath,  ^^  NothLig  more  than  a  whim  of 
Harry  Yaughen's,  depend  upon  it,  Mrs.  Smith ;  though, 
by  the  by,  it  is  a  whim  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
really  indulge." 

This  remark  of  the  Squire's,  and  his  apparent  and  'm- 
deed  real  unconcern  on  the  occasion,  did  more  to  disarm 
the  malice  of  Mrs.  Smith  than  the  most  elaborate  discus- 
sion could  have  done ;  and,  as  he  continued  to  turn  off 
the  whole  matter  with  a  laugh  and  a  hoot,  that  lady  would 
have  considered  herself  entirely  foiled,  had  not  she  ])er- 
coived  in  the  flushed  cheeks  and  restless  glances  of  the 
two  elderly  ladies  the  symptoms  of  wounded  pride  and 
smothered  mortification. 

When,  after  tea  and  cards,  the  guests  had  taken  theh 
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.eave  of  ^tanbrook  Court,  a  violent  family  scene  took 
place  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  smothered  displeasure 
of  the  ladies  broke  forth  with  more  violence  from  their 
long  restraint;  neither  was  the  anger  confined  to  the 
aunts ;  the  nieces  were  equally  offended ;  fior  Sir  Thomas, 
kn  the  true  spuit  of  mischief,  had  described  to  them  the 
kitchen  scen^  and  all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  goose- 
berry tart,  not  foiling,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  their  cousins,  by  asserting,  what  he  really 
thought,  that  the  elegance  of  these  young  ladies  was  such, 
as  to  enable  them  to  rise  above  every  circumstance,  even 
those  unpropitious  ones  of  coloured  aprons  and  hands 
covered  virith  meal. 

But  this  story  of  the  kitchen  scene,  as  told  by  Sir 
Thomas,  and  repeated  by  the  daughters  of  the  Squire,  as- 
sumed an  entirely  different  aspect,  and  tended  not  a  little 
to  inflame  the  anger  of  Ihe  aunts. 

''What  an  unaccountable  and  degrading  whim  is  this 
of  my  brother's!"  said  the  elder  Mrs.  Vaughen. 

"la  a  man  of  his  family  too!"  said  Mrs.  Penelope. 
"Brother,  you  must  go  over  to-morrow,  and  expostulate 
with  him,  and  persuade  him  to  give  up  this  strange 
foncy." 

"And  unkennel  him  from  his  kitchen,"  said  the  Squir^ 
"and  his  lodger  from  the  parlour.  Is  that  what  you  would 
have  me  do?" 

"  What  extraordinary  language  you  always  use,  bro- 
ther," said  Mrs.  Dorothy  Vaughen,  "so  extremely  inele- 
gant: now,  in  that  respect,  I  cannot  blame  Henry,  his 
language  is  always  ele^mt;  and  for  such  a  man  to  live  in 
a  kitchen!" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  sister,  that  my  manners  would 
be  more  suitable  for  the  kitchen,  than  my  brother's? 
Well,  perhaps  it  may  be  so;  but  on  that  very  account  I 
ought  to  keep  clear  of  such  situations,  lest  it  should  be 
said  of  me,  that  I  was  got  into  my  right  place  at  last." 

"It  is  very  surprising,"  said  Miss  Penelope,  "that  you 
can  never  be  serious,  brother,  no  not  even  wlien  the 
family  honour  is  at  stake." 

"  I  am  serious,"  said  the  Squire,  "  for  +0  tell  yon  the 
truth,  I  am  very  angry  with  Henry,  though  I  put  a  bntter 
face  on  his  folly  be&re  company  than  you  did:  ki^^  J  ^^ 
M2 
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you,  I  am  angry;  and,  if  I  live  as  long,  111  let  my  brodiei 
know  as  much,  before  this  time  to-morrow."  So  saying, 
he  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  and  the  flBimily  com- 
mittee adjourned  for  the  night 

The  next  morning  the  Squire,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
accompanied  by  his  servant,  rode  to  his  brother's  house, 
and  arrived  about  noon.  Bfr.  Vaughen  was  in  his  study, 
and  Mrs.  Vaughen  and  her  daughters  were  seated  at  their 
respective  employments  before  the  open  window,  when 
the  Squire  galloped  up  as  if  ridkig  for  his  life,  and  having 
knocked  violently  at  the  house  door,  which  was,  how- 
ever, open,  walked  into  the  hall,  calling  aloud  to  his  ser- 
vant to  tsJce  die  horses  to  the  Lion,  and  stay  there  him- 
self; adding,  "  There  is  no  place  in  this  house  for  you, 
John,  unless  you  mean  to  sit  down  to  table  with  your 
master." 

The  servant,  bowing,  but  grinnii^  at  the  joke,  led 
away  the  horses,  while  the  Squire  being  left  in  the  liall, 
began  to  halloo  and  shout  as  if  he  had  been  lost  in  a 
ww)d. 

Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  did  not  leave  him  long  to  call 
about  him,  but  having  finished  a  sentence  that  he  whs 
writing,  came  out,  and  expressing  his  pleasure  in  seeing 
him,  invited  him  to  come  in. 

Although  Mr.  Vaughen  pointed  to  his  study  door,  the 
Squire  stood,  looking  round  him,  as  if  utterly  bewildered, 
and  at  length  said,  "Where  am  I  to  go?  They  tell  mc 
you  have  no  place  fit^to  ask  a  gentleman  into !" 

"My  study,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  smiling: 
"you  have  been  in  it  before  now,  times  out  of  number;  it 
stands  precisely  where  it  did." 

Mr.  Vaughen  had  repeated  this  invitation  more  than 
once  before  the  Squire  recollected  himself,  or  seemed  to 
be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  whither  next  to  direct  his 
steps ;  he  then  strode  forward,  with  his  hat  on,  into  the 
study,  where,  coming  to  a  stand,  he  burst  forth  like  an 
old  hound,  who  had  just  recovered  scent  which  had  been 
lost  by  all  the  rest  of  the  pack.  "  Harry  Vaughen,  I  say, 
here  am  I,  and  I  suppose  you  have  already  some  shrewd 
notion  of  the  business  I  have  come  about." 

Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  smiled,  and  pomted  to  a  chaff  i 
but  the  Squire,  striking  the  table  with  his  horsewhip,  prr>- 
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oeeded  to  this  effect:  ^'If  I  ever  sit  down  in  this  house 
again — "  and  there  he  stopped,  for  he  did  not  dare  fo 
swear  before  his  brother,  and  he  could  get  no  further,  till 
the  oaths  which  were  upon  his  tongue,  were,  in  some 
sort,  evaporated,  if  not  in  articulate  words,  in  bluster  and 
grimace — "  if  I  ever  sit  down  in  this  house  agam,  my 
name  is  not  Vaughep,  and  I  am  not  the  head  of  an  old 
and  respectable  fiunily ;  and  now  it 's  all  out,  Harry,  and 
you  may  make  the  best  of  it." 

^Weil,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Yaughen,  smiling  again, 
"  and  you  are  come  all  the  way  from  Stanbrook  €k>un  to 
tdl  me  as  much.  And  may  I  not  add,  that  I  am  glad  of 
almost  any  occasion  which  brings  a  brother  under  my 
roof?" 

^  A  brother !"  repeated  the  Squire,  tr3ang  to  retain  his 
anger,  which  was  evaporating  faster  than  he  wished,  ^  I 
never  had  a  greater  mind  in  my  life  to  renounce  yon  than 
I  how  have.  Why,  Harry  Vau^^n,  you  have  set  the 
whole  country  ringmg  with  your  fooleries !  Why,  they 
tell  me,  man,  that  you  have  let  your  parlour  to  some  <M 
maid,  and  are  actually  living  in  your  kitchen." 

'^AU  of  which  is  perfectly  true,"  said  Mr.  Henry 
Vaughen,  ^and  I  am  ready  to  explain  my  motives  to  you 
for  doing  as  I  have  done,  without  further  preface:"  at  the 
same  time  he  pushed  the  chair  somewhat  nearer  to  his 
brother,  who,  by  this  time,  had  thrown  off  his  hat,  and 
laid  down  his  whip,  and  the  next  instant  dropped  into 
the  very  chair  which  he  had  just  before  so  vehemently 
renounced. 

Quiet  being  thus,  in  some  degree,  restored,  Mr.  Henry 
Vaughen  began  to  state  to  his  brother  the  motives  of  his 
conduct;  adding,  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  enter  upon  such 
measures,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  judge  of  their 
propriety. 

'Hie  Squire  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen  then 
proceeded  to  give  the  proposed  statement,  taking  it  as  a 
good  sign,  that  his  brother  never  interrupted  him  till  he 
nad  said  all  he  wished ;  which  he  knew  would  have  its 
due  weight  with  him,  as  he  told  him  that  he  had  but  one 
alternative,  either  to  retrench  his  expenses,  or  to  apply  for 
money  to  his  friends. 
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In  reply  to  which,  the  Squire  said,  "Well,  well,  bro- 
ther, if  you  can  make  yourself  comfortable,  we,  to  be 
sure,  have  no  right  to  complain.  I  see  now  your  motives ; 
they  are  very  honourable,  there  is  no  selfishness  in  them, 
they  are  gentlemanlike ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  world 
will  like  you  all  the  better  by  and  by  for  your  independ* 
ence.  But  in  the  mean  time,  brother,  should  you  stand 
in  need  of  a  few  pounds,  apply  to  me.  Now  mind  you  do, 
brother :  helping  a  friend  like  you,  who  will  exert  tiim- 
self,  is  not  like  supporting  an  idle  family  who  don't  care 
how  much  they  receive  from  others." 

"  Dear  brother,"  said  Henry  Vaughen,  "  your  friendly 
offer  is  highly  gratifying;  because  it  proves  to  me,  that 
I  have  not  lost  my  brother.  But  you  will  scarcely  believe 
me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  am  now  a  richer  man  than  1 
have  been  since  I  was  married :  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year  was  all  I  wanted,  and  by  my  recent  arrangements  1 
shall,  at  least,  be  the  better  by  one  hundred  and  thirty ; 
thirty,  theret  ire,  will  now  remain  in  case  of  accident^  and 
for  charity." 

The  anger  of  the  Squire  was  now  so  far  evaporated, 
that  he  conseitted  to  dine  with  hi?  brother,  although  that 
dinner  must  Le  eaten  in  the  kitchen :  and  Mr.  Vaughen 
now  secretly  rejoiced  in  those  habits  of  neatness  and 
order  on  which  he  had  always  insisted,  and  by  which  his 
kitchen  was  rendered  as  comfortable  a  habitation  as  a 
Christian  need  desire. 

The  Squire  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  reception 
he  received  from  his  sister  and  her  (laughters ;  and  he 
declared  that  the  nautton  chops,  which  had  not  been 
cooled  by  their  passage  from  remote  offices,  were  the  best 
he  had  ever  tasted  in  Ins  life.  He  also  commended  his 
sister  for  her  cheerful  acquiescence  in  her  husband's 
measures  and  his  nieces  for  their  neatness  and  elegance 
of  deportment;  which,  he  said,  was  the  more  admirable, 
because  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  stoop  to  menial 
employments. 

Mr.  Vaughen  availed  himself  of  his  brother's  good  hu- 
mour to  pressupon  him  the  important  concerns  of  his 
soul ;  and  failed  not  to  point  out  the  comfort  and  support 
that  he,  his  wife,  and  children,  had  derived  from  religion 
under  their  late  trials. 
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The  Squire  listened,  but  his  brother  feared  that  conTic^ 
tion  had  not  as  yet  reached  his  heart ;  he,  however,  re- 
tained his  good>humour  during  the  whole  of  the  evening; 
and  when  he  returned  home  to  his  family,  he  increased 
their  irritation  not  a  little,  by  endeavouring  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  his  brother. 

In  return,  however,  for  their  reproaches,  (for  they  did 
mdeed  reproach  him,  and  that  with  considerable  bitter* 
ness  for  so  suddenly  acquiescing  in  his  brother's  views,) 
he  told  them  his  opinion,  which  was  this,  that  his  sister 
and  her  daughters,  in  their  kitchen,  managed  every 
thing  with  so  much  quietness,  order,  and  ease,  that  in  the 
comparison,  they  might  put  many  a  fine  lady  to  shame 
In  her  drawing-room. 

As  it  was  now  found  totally  useless  to  attempt  to  en 
gage  the  Squire  against  his  brother,  it  was,  therefore,  de- 
termined that  the  ladies  of  the  family  should  go  over  in  a 
body,  the  next  day,  to  Mr.  Henry  Vaughen's  house^  in 
order  to  try  what  they  could  do  to  induce  him  to  aban* 
don  his  present  proceedings. 

Agreeably  with  this  plan,  the  coach  was  ordered  to  be 
in  r^iness  at  a  suitable  hour  the  ne3rt  day,  and  the  in- 
dignant females  all  set  off,  armed  with  every  argument 
which  pride  and  prejudice  could  suggest,  against  the 
simple  principles  and  straight-forwaid  maxims  of  the 
poor  rector.^ 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  when  the  coach  arrived, 
that  no  one  was  at  home  but  Mrs.  Yaughen  and  the 
nurse:  the  former  was  seated  at  work,  in  her  usual  situa- 
tion, the  pleasant  bow-window,  against  which  nothmg 
could  be  said,  but  that  it  belonged  to  a  kitchen;  and 
though  that  kitchen  was  large,  airy,  and  extremely  neat, 
yet  still  it  was  a  kitchen ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  small- 
est smoky  parlour  in  existence  would  be  preferred  by  any 
person  whatever  who  had  the  least  pretensions  to  taste. 

Poor  Mrs.  Vaughen  was  sensible  of  the  comforts  of  her 
kitchen,  and  often  very  grateful  for  tliem ;  at  times,  even 
going  so  far,  as  to  profess  that  she  should  never  desire  a 
more  cohifortable  apartment;  notwithstanding  which, 
slie  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns  as  she  saw  the  carriage 
approach,  and  wished  that  she  had  not  been  so  near  the 
Krindow  as  to  have  been  observed  before  she  could  make 
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herescape.  She  caDed  out  in  haste  to  nune  to  fly  away 
with  8ome  preparatioiis  for  oxdung,  which  the  good  wo> 
man  had  laid  out  on  a  dieaser  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
room,  thus  occasioning  a  bustle  and  confusion,  which  was 
visible  enough  to  the  ladies^  who  had  got  out  of  their  cw* 
riage,  and  were  waiting  in  the  hall. 

Nurse  having  at  length  removed  all  these  offisnsive  ob- 
jects, ran  in  a  considerable  flutter  to  the  door,  and  usher* 
ed  the  visiters  into  the  kitchen,  where  they  found  Mnk 
Yaughen,  trembling,  agitated,  and  evincing  every  other 
indication  of  shame  and  irresolution. 

The  agitation  of  this  lady,  of  course,  afforded  a  great 
advantage  to  the  others^  who,  without  pieamble,  opened 
the  occasion  of  their  visit,  and  delivered  their  opinions  in 
a  manner  the  most  decisive.  '^You  are  ruining  youi 
daughters,  Mrs.  Yanghen,"  said  her  husband's  eldest  sis- 
ter, '^  by  lettmg  your  paiiour,  and  making  them,  as  H 
were,  your  servants,  the  inmates  of  a  kitchen,  the  com- 
panions of  servants;  and  by  this  step,  which  will  pre- 
sently be  irretrievable,  you  sink  them,  for  life,  below  the 
rank  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  in  which  their  educa- 
tion and  appearance  entitled  them  to  continue  with  cre- 
dit to  themselves  and  their  relations." 

It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  charge  a  tender  parent  with  in- 
juring a  child,  and  Mrs.  Yaughen  felt  this  charge  the 
more,  as  the  opinion  coincided  with  her  own  most  private 
thoughts.  She  was  conscious  that  her  daughters  were 
handsomer  than  young  people  generally  are.  She  had 
observed  Sir  Thomas's  passing  preference  for  Emme- 
line;  and  she  had  more  than  once  imagined,  how  her 
Emmeline  would  look  if  seated  at  the  head  of  Sir 
Thomas's  table,  and  possessing  a  right  to  all  the  honours 
of  a  baronet's  lady. 

In  consequence  of  these  secret  feeling%  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  taking  her  sister's  hand,  said,  "  But  what,  my 
dear  sister,  what  could  we  have  done ;  >ve  were  actually 
living  far  beyond  our  income,  and  should  have  been  in- 
volved for  life." 

"  Involved  for  life,"  said  Miss  Penelope,  "  do  I  not  un- 
derstand, that  the  present  pressure  of  your  affiurs  is  owing 
to  your  son's  residence  at  the  University?  It  will  not  be 
nacoMtury  for  him  to  stay  tafsr  than  two  or  three  years 
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more;  and  was  it  impossible  for  you  to  borrow  three 
hundred  pounds?  is  the  sum  so  mighty  as  to  involve  you 
forUfe?" 

"  Where  are  we  to  get  that  sum?"  said  Mrs.  Vaughen ; 
"we  have  friends,  but  we  could  not  expect  them  to  ad- 
rance  it" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  other,  "I  am  sure  that  neither 
I  nor  my  sister  could  do  any  thing  for  you  in  that  way : 
you  know  how  small  our  incomes  are ;  and  our  sister  in 
town  lives  to  the  extent  of  her  property,  and  our  eldet 
brother  has  a  very  expensive  famUv.  But  you  have  a  pro- 
perty of  your  own,  two  thousana  pounds,  I  think,  and 
consider  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have  raised  a ' 
few  hundreds  upon  Uiat." 

The  tears  came  into  Mrs.  Vaughen's  eyes  afresh  on 
hearing  this  remark. — "  But  in  case  of  our  deaths,  this 
two  thousand  pounds  is  all  that  our  daughters  will  have 
to  depend  upon,"  she  replied. 

"  In  the  mean  tune,"  said  the  aunt,  "  you  are  perhaps 
depriving  them  of  advantageous  settlements." 

"And  lowering  them  so  sadly,"  said  Miss  Letitia 
Vaughen,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Squire :  "I  cannot  bear 
the  thoughts  of  my  dear  cousins  being  found,  as  they 
were  last  week,  by  Sir  Thomas,  engaged  in  the  most  me- 
nial employments." 

"  Poor  Emmeline !"  remarked  the  younger  sister, "  poor 
Emmeline !  what  must  she  have  suffered  on  the  occasion!" 

Thehistory  of  Sir  Thomas's  visit  was  then  recounted  at 
large,  and  represented  in  the  most  ridiculous  point  of  view. 

But  we  have  already  detailed  enough  of  this  conversa- 
tion to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  all  the  rest :  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  when  Mr.  Vaughen  returned,  he  found  his  wife 
in  hysterics,  and  the  ladies  chafing  her  temples  with 
liaistshom. 

It  was  not  a  httle  thing  which  could  throw  Mr.  Vaughen 
off  his  guard,  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  really  angry, 
and  reproved  his  eldest  sister  in  a  manner  which  he  had 
never  before  manifested  towards  her.  She  was  some- 
what intimidated,  but  not  driven  from  her  purpose ;  for 
•he  immediately  began  again  with  him,  and  went  over 
every  argument  which  she  had  before  used  with  his  wifa 

He  allowed  that,  as  a  sister,  die  had  a  right  to  speak 
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hef  ttimd  to  him,  but  he  said,  that  he  would  not  su^r  her 
Interference  with  other  individuals  of  his  family. 

She  seemed  ofiended,  and  had  recourse  to  tears. 

At  length  the  family  parted,  but  it  was  with  such  evi- 
dent displeasure  on  her  part,  tnat  Mr.  Vaughen  was  hurt, 
and  withdrew  to  his  little  study  to  recover  his  composure 
m  communion  with  his  God. 

When  Mr.  Vaughen  was  called  to  dinner,  after  this 
visit,  he  found  his  wife  still  in  tears,  his  elder  daughter 
looking  seriously,  and  his  younger  daughter  as  if  labour- 
ing under  some  excessive  affliction.  He  sat  down,  and, 
at  first,  said  nothing:  he  then  looked  round  him  on  the 
sorrowful  faces  which  encircled  his  table,  and  addressing 
these  beloved  ones,  he  said,  "You  are  unhappy,  my  dear 
wife  and  children,  and  you  make  me  feel  that  I  am  the 
cause:  say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  give  notice  to  Mrs. 
Alice  Turner  to  leave  the  house ;  we  will  return  to  our 
parlour,  and  we  will  raise  the  money  by  an  insurance  on 
my  life,  or  any  other  plan  that  you  can  devise." 

The  affectionate  wife  and  children  could  not  bear  this : 
they  flew  to  his  arms,  and  melting  into  tears,  they  all  said 
"No!  no!  we  will  remain  as  we  are.  We  are  very  happy 
when  the  world  will  let  us  alone,  and  we  will  hencefor- 
ward cease  to  think  of  the  world." 

Thus  was  the  family  peace  by  degrees  restored :  and 
when  their  dinner  was  finished  they  walked  out  together 
to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Etherington,  at  her  little  farm,  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  most  retired  and  romantic  valleys  in 
the  parish,  and  there,  while  they  partook  of  the  widow's 
cream  and  brown  bread,  they  improved  the  time  in  re- 
ligious conversation,  and  the  young  farmer  became  more 
and  more  pleased  with  the  simple  and  lovely  daughters 
of  the  rector ;  and  though  he  had  not  yet  acknowledged 
to  himself  which  of  the  two  he  most  admired,  yet  it  ap- 
peared plainly  enough  to  his  mother,  when,  after  their  de- 
parture, he  remarked,  that  the  grave  and  placid  counte- 
nance of  Miss  Henrietta  conveyed  to  his  mind  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  an  angel  than  any  face  that  he  had  ever 
before  seen. 

"She  is  a  sweet  young  lady,"  said  the  mother,  in  reply.^ 
"and  blessed  will  that  man  be  who  procinres  tier  for  a 
wife." 
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Several  days  now  passed,  during  which  all  went  on 
smoothly  at  the  rectory,  and  nothing  had  happened  to 
make  the  family  dissatisfied  with  their  new  plans;  but  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  a  letter  arrived  from  Adolphus,  evi- 
dently penned  under  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress  of 
mind.  The  occasion  of  this  letter  was  a  communication 
which  the  young  man  had  received  from  his  aunt,  in 
which  she  represented  in  so  serious  a  light  the  sacrifices 
which  his  parents  were  making  on  his  account,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  a  paramount  duty  to  leave  the  University, 
and  seek  some  other  manner  of  life. 

He  confessed  in  this  letter,  that  when  he  first  received 
the  communication  from  his  aunt,  he  should,  undoubtedly, 
have  left  the  University  privately,  and  gone  to  sea,  (no 
other  plan  but  a  seafaring  life  occurring  to  him  at  the 
time,)  had  he  not  been  restndned  by  his  friend  Theodore; 
since  which,  he  had  thought  better  of  it,  and,  therefore, 
now  wrote  to  his  parents  to  request  their  permission  to 
leave  his  present  situation,  and  enter  into  some  trade. 

The  parents  were  greatly  hurt  by  this  meddling  inter- 
ference of  Miss  Yaughen ;  and  Mr.  Vaughen  said,  ^  How 
truly  it  is  written,  A  man^sfoes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household  P^  He,  however,  thanked  God  for  the  provi- 
dential manner  in  which  his  son,  through  the  hiterposition 
of  his  friend,  had  been  restrained  from  any  rash  action; 
and  writing  to  Adcdphus  by  return  of  post,  he  requested 
him  to  make  himself  easy,  and  to  take  no  steps  towards 
changing  his  plans  till  tiie  long  vacation.  ^  You  shall 
come,  my  son,"  said  the  tender  father,  "the  Lord  per- 
mitting, to  spend  the  long  vacation  with  us ;  and  if  you 
find  one  dimple  the  less  in  the  cheek  of  your  Emmeline, 
or  one  wrinkle  more  in  the  brow  of  Henrietta,  I  will  give 
you  leave  to  bind  yourself  apprentice  to  any  trade  you 
please." 

The  letter  concluded  with  an  invitation  to  Theodore  to 
accompany  his  friend. 

The  next  letter  from  Adolphus  was  written  in  so  much 
more  cheerful  a  strain,  that  his  parents  were  enabled  tc 
await  the  approach  of  the  long  vacation  without  anxiety; 
and  at  the  time  appointed,  the  young  men  arrived, 
having  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  way  from  Cam- 
bridge. 

III.  N 
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Now  these  four  young  people  being  again  met^  extreme 
joy  was  painted  on  every  countenance ;  and  if  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  kitchen  was  sometimes  remembered,  it 
'VBS  only  recurred  to  as  a  matter  of  merriment. 

This  season  of  holiday  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Y  aughen  as 
«  proper  time  for  establishing  his  Sunday-school ;  and  he 
^id  the  young  academicians,  that  he  should  expect  much 
from  their  superior  skill  in  modelling  his  boy's  school. 
He  also  associated  his  young  people  with  himself  in  his 
walks  to  visit  the  poor  Of  the  parish ;  and  on  these  occa* 
sions  the  happy  young  party  often  used  to  take  their  tea 
and  sugar  with  them,  and  regale  themselves  at  the  doors 
of  the  cottages,  especially  In  those  situations  where  hill& 
and  groves  and  waterfalls  presented  their  assemblage*  of 
beauties  to  delight  the  eye,  and  captivate  the  fancy.  On 
^ese  occasions,  they  were  not  unfrequently  joined  by 
Mr.  Etherington,  whose  sincere  and  ardent  desire  for 
Christian'  instruction,  not  altogether,  perhaps,  unaccom- 
.imied  with  other  motives,  induced  him  to  seek  habitually 
'he  society  of  Mr.  Vaughen  and  his  family. 

ITius  sweetly  passed  away  several  months,  during 
which  Mr.  Vaughen  would  often  say  to  his  son,  "  Wel^ 
Adolphus,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  our  sacrifices? 
Are  we  intolerably  ihiserable  in  our  kitchen?  We  can- 
notj  it  is  certain,  expect  to  be  always  as  happy  as  we 
have  been  during  these  few  months,  it  would  not  be  bestj 
perhaps,  that  we  should  be  so ;  but  do  me  this  favour, 
my  boy:  if  you  hear  of  our  being  afflicted,  and  brought 
under  trial,  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  measures  that  we 
have  taken  to  save  money  on  your  account;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  shall  never  have  reason  to  lament  thai 
step." 

In  this  way  elapsed  the  greater  part  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion :  when,  one  evening,  early  in  autumn,  while  the  fa- 
mily were  drinking  tea,  and  seated  in  their  bow-win- 
dow, the  party  being  augmented  by  Mr.  Etherington, 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  and, 
in  an  instant,  the  coach  from  Stanbrook  Court  came 
thundering  up  to  the  gate. 

At  the  sight  of  this,  the  young  men  walked  out  at  one 
door,  and  Mrs.  Vaughen  at  another,  leaving  Mr.  YaugheD 
and  his  daughters  to  receive  their  visiters. 
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The  party  from  the  Court  consisted  of  the  v^y  per* 
sons  who  had  visited  the  rectory  some  pionths  before, 
with  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Irwin,  their  married  sister  from 
London:  they  were  all  dressed  with  minute  attention  to 
display  and  fashion,  and,  on  being  u^ered  into  the  fa- 
mily apartment  by  Mr.  Yanghen,  took  their  seats,  in 
great  state,  round  the  tea-table. 

Alter  some  expressions  of  iundneBB  on  the  part  of  Mr« 
Vaughen,  which,  however,  were  but  coldly  answered- by 
his  relations,  declarations  of  hostility  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies  from  Stanbrook,  and  Mrs.  Irwin 
affirmed  that  the  sole  intention  of  her  vlsh  was  to  dis- 
suade her  brother  from  proceeding  in  those  measures 
which,  she  said,  must  prove  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sister  Irwin,"  said  Mr. 
Vaughen. 

Mrs.  Irwin  looked  earnestly  at  her  brother,  and  said, 
"For  what  are  you  obliged,  Henry?" 

^  Because,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen, "  I  cannot  suppose  that 
you  would  persuade  me  to  discontinue  those  measures, 
which  I  have  adopted  through  absolute  necessity,  with- 
out furnishing  me  with  means  to  supply  that  necessity. 
Three  hundred  pounds,  or  perhaps,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  will  be  suflicient,  if  it  suits  you  to  present 
me  with  it." 

The  calm  and  unmoved  manner  in  'which  Mr.  Vaughen 
spoke  seemed  to  puzzle  his  sisteis.  Mrs.  Irwin,  however, 
mstantly  declared,  that  she  never  entertained  the  least 
idea  of  supplying  her  brother's  necessities. 

"If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Mr-  Vaughen,  "you  will,  at 
least,  permit  me,  my  dear  sister,  to  take  such  measures  as 
are  withm  my  power,  to  make  up  my  own  deficiencies 
of  income ;  and  henceforth,,  if  you  please,  we  will  wave 
the  subject." 

The  ladies  appeared  somewhat  embarrassed,  but,  reco- 
vering themselves,  after  a  pause,  they  renewed  the  attack, 
and  urged  every  common-place  and  worldly  argument, 
which  could  be  brought  forward,  and  tiiat  with  such  ob 
stinacy,  that  Emmeline  retired  out  of  the  room  weeping. 
Mr.  Vaughen  himself  seemed  fatigued,  and  Henrietta's 
placid  countenance  Msumedt  an  air  of  deep  dejection. 
The  argumeiit  was  still  caemed  en,  and  Mr.  Vaughen  wan 
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urged  to  repeat  the  same  answers  over  and  over  again; 
till,  at  length,  not  knowing  how  he  could  better  show  hjiv 
displeasure,  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Henrietta 
to  bear  alone  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle. 

Thus  left,  the  young  lady  entreated  her  aunts  to  say 
no  more  on  the  subject,  observing,  that  on  the  matter  in 
question,  she,  of  course,  could  have  no  will  but  that  of  her 
parents ;  and  that,  as  long^eus  they  were  determined  on 
any  measures  which  were  in  themselves  innocent,  she 
should  think  it  right  to  encourage  and  assist  their  views. 

The  ladies  were  evidently  offended  at  being  thus  for- 
saken ;  and,  refusing  to  take  any  refreshment,  they  call- 
ed for  their  carriage,  and  took  their  departure,  leaving 
Henrietta  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  she  ran  from 
the  hall  door  into  the  garden,  and  there  seeking  the  re- 
treat of  one  of  those  old-fashioned  summer-houses  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

While  she  sat  in  one  of  the  window  seats  of  this  re- 
treat, endeavouring  to  recover  her  composure  before  she 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  her  parents,  she  accidentally 
turned  round,  and  perceived  some  one  in  the  room  with 
her.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  she  at  first  fancied  that 
this  person  was  her  brother.  She  looked  again :  it  was 
Mr.  Etherington,  who  now  presented  himself  before  her, 
and  told  her  that  he  could  not  bear  tofiee  her  affliction, 
especially  as  she  was  not  one  who  shed  tears  without  a 
cause,  but  who  always  evinced  a  cheerful  and  pleasing 
manner  in  the  presence  of  her  friends.  She  thanked  him 
for  his  kind  consideration,  and  told  him,  that  she  did  not 
weep  on  her  own  account,  but  on  that  of  her  father  and 
mother,  who,  while  they  were  acting  the  part  of  the  best 
of  parents,  and  denyfkig  themselves  many  comforts  for 
the  sake  of  their  children,  were  despised  and  hated  by  all 
the  world. 

Mr.  Etherington  then  brought  to  her  recollection  these 
words  of  our  Saviour — If  ye  were  of  the  worlds  the 
world  would  love  his  own :  but  because  ye  are  not  of 
the  worlds  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  worla^ 
therefore  the  world  hMeth  you.  (Jol|n  xv.  19.)  And  he 
added,  "  If  we  are  determined  simply  to  follow  the  will , 
of  Godj  without  refefence  to  man's  pleasure,  we  shall  be 
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hated  and  despised ;  but  this  must  not  give  us  pain."  He 
then  ventured  to  take  the  hand  of  Henrietta,  and  to 
make  that  modest  but  sincere  declaration  of  his  regard 
for  her,  which  others  might  have  foreseen,  but  which 
was  wholly  unexpected  by  the  young  lady  herself,  her 
extreme  modesty  habitually  blinding  her  to  the  effect 
which  her  lovely  appearance  and  deportment  usually  pro- 
duced on  those  who  beheld  her. 

A  half-uttered  reference  to  her  parents  was,  however, 
the  only  answer  which  he  could  obtain  from  her  on  this 
occasion;  for  she  mstanlly  arose,  and  walked  hastily  to 
the  house. 

As  it  is  not  my  design  to  dwell  long  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  I  shall  merely  say,  that  Mr.  Etherington,  having 
made  his  sentiments  known  to  Henrietta's  parents,  and  it 
appearing  to  them  that  the  young  lady  was  really  at- 
tached to  him,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughen  gave  their  consent, 
and  in  a  few  months  Henrietta  became  the  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  carried  to  her  husband's  house  that  same 
simpUcity  of  habit  and  elegance  of  manner  which  had 
rendered  her  so  lovely  and  valuable  as  a  daughter,  and 
which  qualities  were  the  more  estimable,  as  they  were 
the  fruits  of  the  most  decided  Christian  principles. 

But,  before  this  event  took  place,  the  young  men  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  Adolphus  Vaughen  being  perfectly 
satisfied  that  neither  present  misery  nor  future  ruin  were 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  parent's  plans  of  eco- 
nomy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  autumn  advancing,  the  winter  ap- 
proached. Henrietta  was  happily  married,  and  found 
great  comfort  in  her  husband  and  his  mother.  Ifwas  a 
part  of  Emmeline's  daily  occupation  to  visit  her  sister, 
and  receive  from  her  lessons  of  humihty  and  piety :  and 
the  father  saw  with  deUght  and  gratitude  to  God  that  this 
his  youngest  darling  profited  by  these  lessons,  and  that 
her  character  daily  became  more  estaWished,  and  less 
liable  to  fluctuate  and  alter  with  the  opinions  of  those 
among  whom  she  might  associate. 

And  now,  as  I  have  already  been  obliged  to  enter  with 
considerable  minuteness  into  many  scenes  of  this  narra- 
tive, and  as  I  shall  probably  be  compelled  to  be  equally 
particular  in  relating  some  others  which  are  to  come,  1 
N  2 
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shall  notice  loinewhat  more  slightly  cerUdn  evente,  with 
which  it  is  necessaiy  that  I  should  briefly  acquaint  my 
readers. 

After  the  marriage  of  Henrietta,  which,  although  it 
proved  to  be  so  happy  a  one,  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  family  at  Stenbrook  Court,  nearly  three 
years  passed  away  at  the  rectory  withlittle  change  in  the 
family  circle.  Emmeline  was  nowiiilly  grown,  and  was  of 
so  beautiful  and  engaging  an  appearance,  that  few  young 
women  in  the  neighbourhood  could,  in  that  respect,  be 
compared  with  her,  though  she  was  not  so  eahn,  nor  did 
she  possess  that  self-command,  which  had  always  been  so 
remarkable  and  admirable  in  her  sister,  and  whidi  was 
rather  the  effect  of  principle  than  of  insensibility.  Yet 
the  feelings  of  Emmeline  were  now  under  considerable 
control;  and  though  her  countenance ^chibited more  fre- 
quent changes  of  expression  than  Henrietta's,  still  this  ex- 
pression was  so  chastened,  so  subdued,  and  so  generally 
indicative  of  those  sentiments  which  are  most  amiable, 
that  by  some  p«:sons  her  speaking  features  and  eloquent 
blushes  were  thought  to  render  her  even  more  attractive 
than  her  sister  had  ever  been. 

The  birth  of  a  child  to  this  bdoved  sister  had  awakened 
all  her  sensibilities,  and  afforded  a«weet  employment  for 
all  her  hours  of  leisure. 

In  the  mean  tune,  the  family  were  become  so  recon- 
ciled to  the  kitchen,  and  had  derived  so  much  advantage 
to  their  circumstances,  and  experienced  so  great  a  free- 
dom from  care,  through  the  addition  to  their  income 
arising  from  Mrs.  Alice  Turner's  residence  m  the  house, 
that,  although  the  time  was  drawing  very  near  when  Adol- 
phus  was  to  leave  the  University,  Mr.  Vaughen  enter- 
tained no  thoughts  of  disturbing  his  old  lodger,  or  return- 
ing to  his  former  mode  of  Uving.  When  speaking  on 
this  subject  one  day  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  said, 
"When  Adolphus  leaves  the  University,  we  might,  with 
care  and  economy,  return  to  our  parlour  and  keep  an- 
other servant ;  but  minute  care  and  rigid  economy  would 
be  necessary,  and  we  should  still  be  poor  in  the  parlour." 

"Then,  papa,"  said  Emmeline,  "if  I  may  give  m> 
opinion,  I  should  greatly  prefer  being  rich  in  ^e  kitchen.' 

"  Well  then,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  things  shaU 
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lemain  as  they  are,  if  your  mamma  approves  it:  and  I 
shall  the  more  rejoice  in  this  decision,  b^ause  hereby 
peace  and  quietness  will  be  insured  to  poor  Mrs.  Turner 
fiir  some  time  to  come,  or  perhaps,  the  Lord  permitting, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  hfe." 

This  decision  being  formed,  the  happy  family  prepared 
themselves,  for  the  third  time,  to  receive  Adolphus  and 
Theodore  in  theu:  neat  but  unfashionable  apartment  for 
the  long  vacation:  and  this  happy  period  having  at  length 
arrived,  Emmeline  again  found  herself  supremely  happy 
m  the  society  of  her  brother  and  his  friend,  and  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  their  company  in  her  daily  visits  to  her 
beloved  Henrietta  at  her  woodside  farm. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  mention  a  circumstanoe 
which  had  hitherto  Escaped  the  notice  even  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yaugh^  namely,  a  growing  and  deep-rooted  at- 
tachment between  Theodore  and  Emmeline,  of  which 
the  young  people  themselves  seemed  hardly  sensible,  in- 
asmuch as  this  regard  had  gradually  changed  from  a 
kind  of  brotherly  and  sisteily  affection  iolo  one  of  a  more 
powerful  nature. 

As  soon  as  Mr.Vaughen  perceived  this,  he  took  Blarm: 
not  because  he  did  not  love  Theodore,  and  would  not 
have  preferred  him  for  a  son-in-law  above  all  others 
whom  he  knew;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  parents  of  the 
young  man  were  worldly  people,  and  be  feared  that  the 
cause  of  much  unhappiness  might  ahse  from  this  quarter. 
He  also  felt  that  he  himself  was  to  blame  for  want  of 
foresight:  "For  how,"  said  he,  "could  I  have  allowed 
two  such  pleasing  young  people  habitually  to  associate 
together  without  anticipating  what  might  happen." 

The  sense  of  this  carelesisiess  grieved  Mr.  VaugheiL 
and  led  him  to  humble  himself  anew  before  the  throne  or 
grace ;  and  at  length  he  was  brought  to  a  conviction  that 
he  ought  immediately  to  speak  to  Theodore,  and  persuade 
hun  to  leave  Emmdline,  and  seek  no  further  to  solicit 
her  affection. 

To  give  pain  to  those  whom  he  loved  was  the  most  se- 
vere trial  to  which  Mr.  Vaughen  could  be  exposed;  never- 
theless, he  shrunk  not  from  this  duty,  but  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  open  his  mind  to  Theodore. 

I  shall  not  relate  the  conversation  between  Mr.Vaughen 
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and  Theodore  at  full  length,  but  shall  merely  mention  t6 
my  reader  the  principal  topics  on  which  he  addressed 
him. 

As  the  young  man,  when  addressed  by  his  beloved  tu« 
tor  on  the  subject,  instantly  acknowledged  his  regard  for 
Emmeline,  Mr.  Vaughen  represented  to  him  that  her 
want  of  fortune  and  her  humble  education  would  cer- 
tainly render  her  far  from  desirable  as  a  daughter-in-law 
to  his  parents;  and  proceeded  to  point  out  to  him  the 
strong  duty  of  his  submitting  his  wiU  to  theirs,  and  he 
urged  him,  as  he  valued  the  blessing  of  God,  not  to  seek 
his  own  pleasure  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  them :  and 
although  Theodore  argued  and  pleaded  with  all  the 
warmA  and  eloquence  of  youth,  yet  Mr.  Vaughen  in- 
sisted, that  he  should  immediately  return  to  his  parents^ 
and  that  he  should  also  entirely  cease,  for  the  present 
from  the  use  of  any  means  of  engaging  the  afiSsction  or 
his  daughter. 

Theodore  declared,  that  he  never  should  cease  to  thmk 
of  Emmeline,  and  never  could  be  happy  without  her. 

"  I  will  grant  all  this;^'  said  Mr.  Vaughen, "  not  only  foi 
the  sake  of  argument,  but  because  I  believe  that  the  man 
who  has  once  loved  Emmelme  would  not  be  satisfied  very 
readily  to  make  another  choice:  but  still,  my  son,  still  J 
affirm,  that  your  advantage  and  comfort  will  be  more  ce]> 
tainly  insured  by  a  simple  -and  entire  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  will  on  this  occasion,  than  by  any  attempt  which 
you  could  make  to  control  your  own  fortune,  or  form  youi 
o^n  plans  of  happiness." 

Mr.  Vaughen  then  laboured  to  convince  Theodorej 
that  the  siihi  of  human  wisdom  consisted  in  a  simple  and 
entire  resignation  of  the  mmd  to  the  divine  will,  and  in 
bringing  our  desires  down  to  such  things  as  we  actually 
possess.  And  he  pointed  out  to  him  the  means  by  which 
such  a  state  of  submission  and  acquiescence  might  be 
obtained,  even  by  sincere  application  to  Him  hi  whose  - 
hand  are  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

It  was  a  severe  trial  to  poor  Theodore  to  tear  himself 
away  from  Emmeline,  and  to  leave  the  peaceful  and 
happy  vicarage,  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  delight- 
ful months,  and  even  years,  in  order  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  his  father^  gay  villa  at  Richmond,  where  everj 
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tendnieat  which  he  heard  expressed,  was  altogether  in 
opposition  to  every  tiling  which  he  had  adnured  and 
k>ved  in  his  tutor's  house. 

Emmdine  shed,  in  secret,  many  tears  at  his  departure; 
but,  as  he  had  not  made  any  decided  avowal  of  his  at- 
tachment to  her,  siie  never  seemed  to  suspect  the  occa- 
sion of  his  gomg,  or  to  think  that  there  vras  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  his  leaving  the  parsonage  to  visit  his 
parents.  StUl,  however,  she  retained  the  sweetest  re- 
collection  of  him,  and  often  said,  ^When  poor  Theodore 
was  here,  we  had  many  pleasant  walks,  and  read  many 
delightful  books:  I  wish  he  could  have  6taid  with  us  a  lit- 
tle longer!" 

About  this  period,  an  event  took  place  which  tended  a 
little  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  family  from  Theodore 
and  Emmeline. — Captain  John  Vaughen,  who  had  been 
absent  during  several  years  from  England,  or  who,  if^his 
ship  had  touched  in  the  port,  had  notfound  time  to  come 
lK>me,  suddenly  appeared  at  Stanbrook  Court,  and  in- 
formed his  friends  that  he  was  come  to  spend  some 
months  with  them. 

The  Squure  was,  in  his  way,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  natural  affection,  and  the 
old  ladies  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  family  attach- 
ment, though  this  was  not  of  a  character  sufficientl|| 
strong  to  counteract  and  remove  their  prejudices  and 
impressions  concerning  worldly  propriety  and  etiquette. 
The  arrival,  therefore,  of  the  captain  was  a  matter 
of  great  joy  at  Stanbrook  Court,  and,  during  the  first 
evening,  all  was  unmixed  and  noisy  merriment ;  till  the 
captain,  who  had  repeatedly  asked  after  his  brother  Hen- 
ry's health,  unfortunately  put  some  further  questions 
concerning  hihi,  which  so  entirely  disconcerted  the  old 
ladies  that  they  could  not  recover  their  placidity  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"I  am  ashamed,"  said  Mrs.  Dorothy  Vaughen,  "  I  am 
ashamed  to  talk  to  you  about  Henry,  brother  John.  He 
was  alwa3rs,  you  know,  a  man  of  a-  singular  way  of  think- 
ing ;  and,  lately,  he  has  entirely  lost  nimself,.  and  quite 
banished  himself  from  all  good  society." 

"  Ay !"  said  the  captain :  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  very 
sorry.    What  can  have  been  the  matter  ?"  and  he  looked 
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from  his  sister  at  the  head  of  the  table,  to  his  brother  «t 
the  lower  end,  with  such  an  expression  of  uneasiness  and 
perplexity  as  seldom  appeared  in  his  weather-beaten  face. 
" Poor  fellow!  poor  Harry !"  he  exclaimed, "  what  can  be 
have  done?" 

The  Squire  drummed  under  the  table,  and  drew  up 
his  mouth,  determining  that  he  would  not  for  once  speak 
upon  a  subject  which  had  been  a  matter  of  continual 
debate  between  himself  and  his  sisters:  for  the  Squire 
maintained,  that  his  brother  had  done  perfectly  right  to  Uve 
in  a  kitchen,  if  he  ha4  not  wherewithal  to  support  him- 
self in  a  parlour;  while  his  sisters  averred,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  circumstances  ought  to  have  induced  a  Vaughen 
to  submit  to  such  a  degradation. 

As  the  Squire,  therdbre,  would  not  speak,  the  ladies 
were  obliged  to  tell  the  degrading  tale  of  their  brother^ 
having  for  some  years  past  sunk,  together  with  his  family, 
4nto  the  lowest  life,  residing  with  his  servants  in  the 
kitchen,  and  obliging  his  daughters  to  perform  some  of 
the  meanest  offices  of  the  household:  neither  did  they 
finish  their  tale,  till  they  had  represented  the  whole 
family  as  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  rank. 

The  captain  listoied  with  amazement,  taking  all  that 
his  sisters  said  for  granted,  and  frequently  interrupting 
^eir  narrative  with  acclamations  of,  '^Wonderful!  sur- 
prising! such  a  man  as  Harry  to  be  so  fallen!  the  most 
gentlemanly  man  of  the  fiimily,  as  he  was  always  con- 
sidered, begging  your  pardon,  Squire!  such  a  lively  man, 
too,  so  fond  as  he  was  of  refined  company!  Well,  this  is 
incredible!  But  I  must  go  over  to-morrow,  and  see  htm. 
Perhaps  his  purse  is  low;  perhaps  he  wants  help  of  that 
kind." 

The  sisters  took  alarm  at  this  hint  of  the  captain's,  and 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  going  over  to  the  par- 
sonage, "where,"  said  they,  "you  wHl  not  meet  with  a 
reception  fit  for  a  gentleman." 

But  the  captain  rejected  this  idea  with  a  smile,  saying, 
"And  what  kind  of  a  sailor  must  I  be,  if  I  cannot  put  up 
with  a  sorry  burth  for  a  few  hours,  especially  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  the  company  of  a  relative  whom  I  have  not 
seen  for  so  many  years?" 

"Well,  but,  bro&ier  John,"  said  the  nsters,  "will  you 
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persuade  him  to  forsake  these.  disgraeefuJrwhims,  this  low 
life?  Do  advise  him  to  leave  his  kitchen,  ^d  to  bring 
up  his  only  remaining  daughter  like  a  gentleman's.  As 
to  the  elder,  she  is  qmte  ruined — sacrificed  to  some  low 
man,  and  sunk  beyond  recovery." 

Tlie  coimtenance  of  the  captain  fell  again,  as  he  heard 
these  changes  rung  upon  the  words  "low  life,  ruin,  sacri- 
fices," &c.  &c.  and  he  promised  his  sisters  that  he  would 
^o  what  he  could  to  persuade  his  brother  to  resume  his 
character  as  a  gentleman,  and  to  restore  his  family  to' 
their  proper  rank  in  socie^. 

The  ne3ct  morning,  he,  accordingly,  took  his  departure 
immediately  after  break&st;  and,  as  he  had  as  strong  an 
antipathy  to  a  horse  as  most  other  gentlemen  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  made  his  way  oirer  the  country  to  the  rectory 
on  foot,  anticipating,  as  he  went  along,  the  sordid  scenes 
he  was  to  witness  in  his  brother's  house :  he  was  strode, 
however,  cm  entering  the  gaiden-gate,  to  see  the  little 
shrubbery  perfectly  neat,  and  the  parterres  blooming 
and  fragrant  with  roees,  jessamine,  and  other  odoriferous 
plants. 

He  approached  the  house,  and,  knocking  at  the  front 
door,  it  was  presently  opened  to  him  by  the  ancient  do- 
mestic, whose  face  he  instantly  recognized,  and  whose 
exdamation  of  joy,  and  loud  repetition  of  his  nani& 
brought  out  all  his  relations  from  their  different  apaff 
ments,  presenting  such  a  group  as  instantly  changed  all 
the  melancholy  fancies  of  the  captain  into  visions  of 
Eden :  for  whereas  middle  age  appeared  in  its  most  ami- 
able form  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughen, 
blooming  youth  and  beauty  could  scarcely  be  better  re- 
presented than  by  Adolphus  and  EmmeUne,  by  whoni  the 
captain  was  conducted  into  the  sitting-room  of  the  iBmily, 
(the  unfashionable  denomination  of  which  we  would 
willingly  sometimes  avoid,  in  respect  to  our  more  courtly 
readers,)  and  made  welcome  with  a  sincerity  and  afiec- 
tion  which  for  a  moment  quite  overcame  the  man  who 
aad  been  so  long  absent  from  his  country  and  family. 

"  Well,  but,"  said  the  captam,  after  he  had  answered 
some  of  the  many  questions  that  were  put  to  him  by  his 
brother,  "  I  understood  that  I  was  to  see  something  here 
which  was  to  shock  even  my  coarse  nerves?  Why,  bro- 
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ther,  how  is  this  ?  You  have  got  a  veiy  bad  name  ui  the 
country  I  What  have  you  been  doing  Y  And  your  chil- 
dren, too!— they  say  that  you  have  made  a  kitchen-maid 
of  your  daughter !  Well,  it  may  be  so :  but  if  all  kitchen- 
maids  were  like  this,"  he  said,  looking  towards  Emme- 
line,  "  I  can  guess  which  end  of  most  houses  would  in 
general  be  thought  most  agreeable." 

Mr.  Vaughen  replied,  "  Brother,  I  have  done  what  I 
thought  best  in  the  situation  m  which  I  was  placed :  we 
were  compelled  to  lower  our  habits,  and  reduce  our  esta- 
blishment; but  perhaps  this  very  circumstance,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  made  us  more  careful  in  attending  to  our 
manners  and  tiie  cultivation  of  our  minds." 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Vaughen  was  followed  by  an  ofler 
of  money  from  the  captain,  which  Mr.  Vaughen  would  by 
no  means  accept,  assuring  his  brother  that  he  had  been 
rich  ever  since  he  had  lived  in  the  kitchen;  and  he 
added,  that  he  had  brought  down  his  habits  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  best  means  of  preventing  himself  from 
incurring  the  constant  guilt  of  breaking  the  tenth  com- 
mandment: "for,"  said  he,  "wherever  there  is  a  conti- 
nued pressure  of  want,  how  difficult  is  it  to  refrain  from 
coveting  our  neighbours'  goods !" 
Another  turn  was  then  given  to  the  conversation,  and 
r.  Vaughen  endeavoured  to  lead  his  brother's  mind  to 
le  contemplation  of  religious  subjects;  for  he  saw  and 
deeply  deplored  his  ignorance  in  that  respect ;  and,  with 
a  view,  if  the  Lord  pleased,  to  benefit  him  in  this  particu- 
lar, he  pressed  him  not  cmly  to  dinner,  but  to  remain  in 
his  house  as  long  as  he  liked,  that  is,  if  he  could  put  up 
with  the  inconveniences  of  his  mode  of  life. 

It  is  certain,  that  persons  who  have  been  used  to  tra 
veiling,  and  who  have  seen  much  of  men  and  manners  in 
foreign  countries,  however  elegant  they  themselves  may 
be  in  their  own  deportment,  are  not  so  wedded  to  parti- 
cular forms,  habits,  and  modes  of  livmg,  as  those  indi^^- 
duals  who  have  never^eft  their  native  country ;  and  the 
narrower  a  man's  sphere  of  observation  has  been,  the 
more  stress  will  he  lay  on  such  minutiae  as  perhaps  have 
utterly  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who  have  taken 
a  more  extended  view  of  life.  So  it  was  with  Captain 
Vaughen:  m  the  enjoyment  of  his  brother's  society,  and 
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in  the  kind  attentions  of  his  brother's  family,  he  presently 
quite  forgot  the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting;  and 
though  when  the  old  servant  made  up  the  fire  after  din- 
ner, and  put  the  kettle  on  for  tea,  his  eyes  were^ixed  on 
her  with  a  steadfastness  which  made  Mrs.  Yaugheu  ra- 
ther nervous,  yet,  had  he  at  the  moment  been  asked 
what  he  was  looking  at,  it  would  probably  have  occa- 
sioned him'  some  reflection  before  he  could  reply. 

But  tius  easiness  or  carelessness  about  trifles  which 
we  often  see  in  travellers  and  foreigners,  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish in  general  cannot  understand,  and  perhaps  nothing 
more  annoys  an  Englishman,  returning,  afEer  a  long  al^ 
sence,  to  his  native  country,  than  the  necessity  in  which 
he  finds  himself  of  attending  to  a  countless  number  of  etce- 
teras, the  importance  of  which  he  cannot  now  be  made  Vb 
feel.  But  it  may  well  be  hoped,  that,  when  true  religion 
universally  prevails  in  this  country,  its  inhabitants  will 
cease  to  be  occupied  by  this  infinite  variety  of  nothings 
by  which  their  attention  is  for  the  most  part  monopolized. 

But  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Captain's  ease 
on  these  minor  points,  or  that  his  brother  Henry's  house 
abounded  in  comforts  which  he  found  nowhere  else,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  after  a  short  residence  at  Stanbrook  Court,  he 
returned  to  the  rectory,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
spare  room  left  by  poor  Theodore,  he  made  his  brothej^ 
house  his  head-quarters,  and  said  that  he  hoped  he  shoiM 
not  be  obliged  to  change  them  while  he  remained  in 
England. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  captain,  Adolphus  was 
ordained;  and,  as  he  was  so  happy  as  to  get  a  curacy 
close  to  his  father's  habitation,  he  was  enabled  still  to  live 
at  home,  and  daily  to  visit  and  instruct  his  people,  which 
duty  he  performed  in  sunplicity  and  Christian  sincerity. 

This  circumstance  afforded  great  comfort  to  the  parents 
and  sisters  of  the  young  man,  especially  to  Emmeline, 
who  sometimes  still  wonder«i  that  so  little  was  heard  of 
Theodore,  and  that  he  so  seldom  wrote  to  any  of  the  family. 

And  now,  having  described  the  situation  of  Mr. 
Vaughen's  family,  and  spoken  of  their  numerous  com- 
forts, we  will  turn  to  poor  Theodore,  whom  we  dismissed 
in  a  very  disconsolate  mood,  feanng  that  he  should  never 
be  happy  again  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  we  will  take  up 
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his  history  from  the  time  when  he  left  the  rectory  and  be- 
came ail  inmate  of  his  father's  house. 

Mr.  Owen,  Theodore's  father,  was  a  comisellor  and  a 
member  of  parliament  He  had,  therefore,  been  in  the 
habit  of  associating  with  persons  of  consequence  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  kingdom ;  and  his  children,  of  whom  he 
had  many,  had  all,  with  the  exception  of  Theodore,  been, 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  riches  and  honour  were  ne- 
cessary to  their  well-being  insociety,  and  that  they  must 
acquire  these  by  their  own  exertions. 

Through  the  divine  mercy,  Theodore  had  been  pre- 
served from  this  vicious  mode  of  mstruetion,  by  the  in- 
terference of  an  uncle,  his  godfather,  who,  being  hin»elf 
a  clergyman,  and  an  old  bachi^or,  promised  to  under- 
take the  expense  of  his  education,  provided  that  his  edu- 
cation was  to  be  conducted  according  to  his  views,  which 
were  decidedly  Christian.  This  undehad  been  dead  only 
a  few  months  before  his  nephew  returned  to  Richmond, 
and,  when  dying,  he  had  left  Theodore  two  thousand 
pounds,  upon  the  possession  of  which  he  was  not  to  enter 
till  he  had  attained  priest's  <»rders. 

As  Mr.  Owen  had  but  little  fortune,  to  leave  his  children, 
although  he  had  brought  them  up  with  habits  and  notions 
equal  to  the  highest  expectations,  it  will  not  occasion 
much  surprise  in  my  readers  when  I  say,  that  the  legacy 
tIII  to  Theodore  was  an  occasion  of  bitter  envy  among 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  earnestly  coveted  this  mo- 
ney, blaming  their  uncle  for  partiality,  and  expressing  the 
most  eager  and  unrestrained  desires  for  some  such  be^ 
quest  from  others  of  iheir  relations  in  their  own  favour ; 
being,  in  consequence,  induced  to  look  forward  with  im- 
patience and  anxiety  to  the  deaths  of  those  elderly  per- 
sons in  the  family  from  whom  they  entertained  the 
ilightest  expectation. 

While  the  minds  of  the  young  people  of  the  family 
leere  in  this  state  of  irritation,  Theodore  arrived,  and  was 
received  by  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  a  coldness  which 
idded  to  the  dejection  of  his  mind ;  though  he  attributed 
•his  coldness  rather  to  the  dissimilarity  of  their  educations 
ind  former  modes  of  life,  than  to  any  decided  feelings  of 
jnvy  or  dislike :  for  as  he  had  himself  thought  little  of  his 
uide's  bequest,  excepting  as  it  afforded  a  proof  of  that 
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^ood  man's  regard,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  feelings  which 
It  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  his  family.  Neither  did 
Theodore  derive  more  satisfaction  from  the  society  of 
his  parents  than  from  the  presence  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  fiither  was  cold-hearted  and  had  his  mind  full 
of  the  world ;  he  spent  few  houns  at  home,  excepting  at 
his  meals,  and  on  these  occasions  it  usually  happened 
that,  at  least  some  one  or  other  of  his  youngest  son's 
opinions  or  sentiments,  most  of  which  had  been  imbibed 
from  Mr.  Vaughen,  was  brought  forward  for  the  ridicule 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  faroily  and  the  grave  discussion 
of  the  elder. 

At  these  times,  both  Theodore  and  his  views  were  de- 
terminately  opposed  by  his  father,  contemptuously  cen-v 
sured  by  his  mother,  and  condemned  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  aJl  the  fine  ladies  his  sisters,  and  the  men  of  the  world 
his  brothers.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  him,  either  by  si- 
lence or  other  means,  to  escape  these  attacks:  for  what- 
ever might  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  his  brothers 
and  sisters  always  contrived  to  make  such  a  reference  to 
him  as  might  call  forth  his  sentiments  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  the^  did  this  in  such  a 
manner,  as  generally  to  represent  his  views  as  utterly  ridi- 
culous; and  because  Theodore  maintained  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  to  brmg  his  desires  down  to  his 
circumstances,  and  rather  to  seek  to  make  the  best  use 
of  that  which  he  actually  p(»ssessed,  than  to  be  eager  to 
obtain  more,  he  was  accounted  by  the  whole  family  as 
but  Uttle  better  than  a  fool ;  and  his  mother  not  unfre- 
quently  said,  when  she  was  under  the  irritation  of  these 
occasions,  that  she  wished  his  wise  uncle  had  let  him 
alone;  for  if  he  had  laid  out  as  much  as  three  thousand 
pounds  upon  him,  he  had  madfe  him  at  least  three  thou- 
sand pounds  the  worse  for  it. 

Such  being  the  young  man's  condition  in  the  family, 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  long  vacation,  although  he  could  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  enjoyment  of  his  friend  Adolphus's  society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  which  was  the  last  that  he  himself  had 
to  spend  at  Cambridge. 

As  he  was  about  to  take  his  degree  immediately  after 
the  Christmas  vacation,  he  was  excused  from  v> siting 
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Richmond  at  that  season;  but  as  his  business  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  completed  before  the  long  vacation,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  up  his  mind  to  return  home  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  to  remain,  there  until  the  time  should  arrive  for 
his  ordination,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  autumn. 

During  this  period  Theodore  had  never  ceased  to  think 
of  the  lovely  Emmeline,  but  it  was  with  that  submission 
of  his  mind  to  the  divine  will  which  the  most  correct  prin- 
ciples of  religion  inculcate:  and  thus,  this  afiecticm,  so  far 
from  tending  to  unsettle  him,  had,  at  once,  the  effect  of 
strengthening  and  ennobling  his  mind,  and  preserving  his 
heart  from  the  dangerous  influences  of  worldly  and  un- 
holy females. 

When  Theodore  arrived  at  Richmond  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  vacation,  he  found  the  family  in 
high  glee,  his  elder  brother  being  on  the  eve  of  marriage 
with  one  of  two  coheiresses,  daughters  of  a  city  banker, 
and  women  of  the  first  ton. 

This  marriage  was  regarded  as  a  great  thing  for  the 

family,  and  nothing  but  amusements  and  large  dinners, 

^  parties  on  the  water,  little  dances  in  the  family,  and  visits 

to  Ranelagh,  and  other  places  of  summer  resort,  occupied 

the  minds  of  the  young  people. 

During  these  scenes  of  gaiety,  Theodore,  for  some  time, 
escaped,  not  only  from  ridicule,  but  even,  as  he  hoped, 
from  notice ;  although  he  not  unfrequently  joined  such  of 
the  family  parties  as  he  considered  not  unbecoming  the 
sacred  character  which  he  was  about  to  assume.  But  sud- 
denly he  found  himself  brought  forward  into  notice,  par- 
ticularly  by  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  eldest  sister : 
and  whereas  these  individuals,  if  they  had  ever  con- 
descended to  regard  him  at  all,  had  treated  him  no  other- 
wise than  as  a  well-meaning  creature  who  was  not  altoge- 
ther right  in  his  head,  they  now  took  every  possible 
occasion  to  do  him  public  honour,  and  to  pay  the  highest 
-  apparent  deference  to  bis  opinion.  Mrs.  Owen,  especial- 
ly, became,  all  at  once,  so  fond  of  his  company  that  she 
would  not  stir  without  her  dear  Theodore ;  and  in  every 
party  of  pleasure  at  which  she  was  present,  she  declared 
that  she  had  no  comfort  without  the  arm  of  this  her  be- 
loved son.  Theodore  was  too  simple  ^nd  unpractised  in 
deception  to  conceive  of  any  reason  but  what  appe^ired 
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to  him  the  most  natural  one  for  this  change,  namely,  thai 
his  parents  through  often  seeing  him  began  to  love  him 
better ;  and  he  accordingly  met  their  advances  with  Ihe 
utmost  respect  and  cordiality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marriage  of  the  elder  brother 
took  place,  and  the  new-married  couple  immediately  re* 
paired  to  Brighton,  accompanied  by  the  younger  Miss 
Owen,  who  was  a  year  older  than  Theodore :  while  the 
bride's  sister.  Miss  Caroline  Clayton,  remained  at  Rich- 
mond with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen. 

It  was  now  that  the  late  change  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen's 
conduct  was  accounted  for,  and  Theodore  was  informed 
by  his  father,  that  there  was  good  reason  for  concluding, 
that,  if  he  would  conduct  himself  prudently,  it  was  possi- 
ble, from  certain  hints  which  had  fallen  from  the  younff 
lady,  that  he  might  obtain  the  unmarried  coheiress,  and 
thus  share  the  great  fortune  with  his  brother.     ^ 

llie  manner  in  which  Theodore  received  this  informa- 
tion was  such  as  enabled  his  father  instantly  to  discover 
the  state  of  his  affections,  on  which,  he  immediately 
charged  him  vvith  having  bestowed  them  without  con- 
sulting his  parents'  inclinations. 

Had  Theodore  attempted  to  dissemble  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  succeed ;  but  he  had  no  wish  of  the  kind ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  rather  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of 
entirely  opening  his  heart,  and  he  therefore  related  the 
whole  history  of  the  progress  of  his  regard  for  Emme- 
line,  of  the  undesigning  and  unsuspecting  character  of  the 
young  lady,  and  the  honourable  conduct  of  her  father. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Owen  to  blame  Mr.  Vaughen, 
but  he  was  extremely  irritated  and  angry  with  his  ison, 
and  tbld  ifim,  that,  as  he  was  not  bound  by  any  promise  to 
Miss  Vaughen,  he  insisted,  as  he  valued  his  blessing,  upon 
his  not  rejecting  the  high  fortune  now  offered  to  him. 

Theodore  was  silent :  upon  which  his  father  began  to 
argue  with  him,  alleffing  a  variety  of  apparent  induce- 
ments to  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  the  mode  of  conduct 
which  he  desired.  He  first  pointed  out  the  perishable 
nature  of  that  feeling  which  the  world  calls  love,  and  he 
assured  him  that  it  would  be  instantly  extinguished  by 
poverty:  "whereas,"  added  he,  "the  comforts  arising 
from  a  large  fortune  are  as  lasting  as  life  itself."  He  con- 
02 
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eluded  by  painting  in  the  most  formidable  colours  all  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  want  of  money,  namely,  duni^ 
creditors,  matrimonial  jangles,  mean  shifts,  loss  of  ho- 
nour, and  universal  contempt. 

Theodore  replied,  '^That  he  had  never 'seen  any  thing 
of  this  kind  under  Mr.  Yaughen's  roof,  although  the  in- 
come of  Uiat  gentleman  was  so  narrow  that  he  Imd  been 
obliged  to  give  up  a  servant  and  to  let  a  part  of  his  house : 
but  never.  Sir,  never,"  added  Theodore,  with  earnest- 
ness, ^<  did  I  witness  so  much  peace  in  any  family  as  in 
Mr.  Vaughen's,  or  such  entire  freedom  from  worldly 
care,  or  so  much  true  elegance  and  ease  of  mind." 

"There  is  an  old  saying,"  said  the  counsellor,  with  a 
kind  of  sneering  laugh,  "  that  love  is  blind :  the  story  is 
as  old  as  the  heathen  mythology." 

"But,  Sir,"  said  Theodore,  "is  it  not  possible  for  one 
man  to  he  rich  with  a  small  income,  and  another  man  to 
be  poor  with  a  very  princely  one  ?  Does  not  this  great 
metropolis  furnish  daily  instances  of  this  latter  charac- 
ter? And  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Yaughen  remark,  that 
poverty  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  want  of  money, 
especially  among  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  as 
of  want  of  humility  and  moderation:  for  if  every  neces- 
sary and  comfort  of  life  for  a  family  "may  be  purchased 
with  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  what  is  to  mako  the 
possessor  of  that  one  hundred  pounds  poor,  excepting 
that  he  has  not  courage  to  accommodate  his  modes  of 
life  to  his  circumstances,  and  that  he  is  determined  to 
live  according  to  some  specified  plan  which  either  he  or 
his  neighbours  had  laid  down  as  necessary  for  him?" 

This  remark  of  Theodore's  was  followed  by  a  burst  of 
contempt  and  anger  from  his  father,  who,  using  the  same 
strain  of  sarcasm  which  Theodore  had  improperly  begun, 
represented  the  sentiments  which  his  son  had  expressed, 
in  so  many  ridiculous  points  of  view,  that  the  young 
man,  though  not  convinced,  was  utterly  confounded,  and 
was  glad  to  be  saved  from  further  ridicule  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  gentleman  on  business  which  could  not  be 
postponed.  But  Theodore  only  escaped  from  his  father 
to  encounter  a  repetition  of  the  same  arguments  from  his 
mother,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sister,  left  no 
means  untried  to  persuade  him  to.  marry  a  lady  who 
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had  little  to  recommend  her  but  a  dashing  air  and  an 
knmense  fortune.  The  heads  of  the  assertions,  we  will 
not  call  them  arguments,  urged  by  these  ladies  were  w 
follows: — It  is  necessary  for  persons  born  in  a  certam 
xank  of  life  to  live  in  a  certain  way.  The  ladies  of  course 
considered  this  proposition  as  self-evident,  inasmuch  as 
tfaeytook  no  pains  whatever  to  prove  its  truth.— i!  very 
person  who  begins  life  with  a  snmll  income  must  inevi- 
tably run  into  debt,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  horrors  of 
duns,  debts,  and  miserable  resources. — A  poor  man  must 
in  consequence  be  a  mean  man,  and  of  course  will  be 
despised  by  all  the  world  and  become  tHe  shame  of  his 
awn  family. 

Theodore  in  this  ;place  ventured  to  assert  that  a  man 
might  have  but  a  small  income  and  yet  not  be  distressed 
by  poverty:  a  remark  which  was  received  with  the  ut- 
most contempt  by  the  ladies,  and  set  down  to  the  young 
man's  want  of  experience. 

The  ladies  next  asserted  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible but  that  persons  living  in  an  humble  manner  must 
necessarily  be  mean,  vulgar,  and  low,  and  unfit  altoge- 
ther for  refined  society.  And  they  concluded  by  declar- 
ing, that  matches  arising  out  of  affection  only,  without  a 
view  to  prudence,  were  seldom  happy ;  these  schemes  be- 
ing mora  suited  for  Arcadian  scenery  than  for  real  Ufe. 

It  was  only  in  vain  that  Theodore  brought  forward 
some  of  Mr.  Vaughen's  best  arguments  to  prove  that  po- 
verty, shame,^  and  disgrace,  did  not  proceed  so  much 
from  the  want  of  money  as  from  the  want  of  prudence 
and  firnmess,  in  not  previously  modelling  the  mode  of 
life  in  ai^commodation  to  the  income,  and  then  steadily 
adhering  to  the  previous  arrangements.  By  these  argu- 
ments he  only  inflamed  the  anger  of  his  mother  and 
excited  the  contempt  of  his -sister,  and  Mrs.  Owen  con- 
cluded her  remarks  by  teUing  him,  that,  unless  he  sub- 
mitted his  inclination  to  that  x>f  his  father  in  the  case  in 
point,  he  would  certainly  incur  his  highest  resentment; 
and  that  if  he  chose  to  live  like  a  tinker  when  settled  in 
life,  he  must  not  calculate  upon  the  notice  and  counte- 
nance of  his  family. 

Theodore's  feelirigs  on  this  occasion  were,  no  doubt, 
very  painful,  but  he  was  a  Christian,  and  he  therefore 
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considered  that  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  dea) 
were  those  to  whom  he  owed  the  most  solenm  duties. 
He  accordingly  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  and,  after 
some  time  spent  before  the  throne  of  grace,  he  wrote  a 
respectful  ai^d  dutiful  letter  to  his  parents,  promising,  that 
if  they  would  excuse  his  engaging  in  a  connexion  on 
which  he  could  not  think  without  the  utmost  reluctance^ 
he  would  patiently  wait  their  acquiescence  to  that  unicm, 
which,  he  felt  assured,  would,  if  sanctioned  by  them,  con- 
stitute the  happiness  of  his  life. 

When  this  letter  was  received,  the  parents,  judging  that 
they  might  perhaps  succeed  better  in  their  ambitious  pro- 
ject by  not  pressing  the  matter  further  at  present,  affeet- 
^  to  be  satisfied,  and  contented  themselves  with  holding 
out  just  so  mucn  encouragement  to  the  young  lady  as 
might  keep  alive  her  regaM  for  Theodore :  for  certain  it 
was  that  she  had  conceived  a  liking  for  him,  and  allowed 
this  fancy  to  be  made  known  to  the  parents,  a  mode  of 
conduct,  however,  which  few  circumstances  indeed  can 
justify  in  a  female. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  period  arrived  for  Theodore's  or- 
dmation,  after  which  he  gladly  retired  to  a  small  curacy, 
which  he  had  obtained,  in  one  of  the  richest  but  most 
sequestered  parishes  in  the  beautiful  county  of  Kent 
There,  surrounded  by  orchards  and  hop-yards,  he  could 
almost  fancy  himself  again  in  Herefordshire;  and  al- 
though he  had  not  the  sweet  society  that  he  had  there 
enjoyed,  yet  was  he  not  backward  in  cherishing  grati- 
tude for  his  retreat  from  worldly  society,  and  for  the  op- 
portunity now  afforded  him  of  communion  with  his  GJod, 
and  of  pursuing  those  studies  that  are  particulaHy  neces- 
sary for  one  whose  business  it  was  to  become  the  in- 
stnicter  of  others.  The  salary  which  Theodore  was  to 
receive  from  his  curacy  was  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  which 
income  his  father  promised  to  add  another,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  interest  of  his  legacy,  made  up  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  With  this  income,  at 
that  time,  the  young  man  might  have  lived  handsomely, 
have  dressed  well,  have  paid  for  the  best  lodging  that  the 
village  would  afford,  and,  perhaps,  have  kept  a  horse  : 
but  it  had  pleased  God  to  inspire  hiiS  with  other  views  in 
lnYing  out  his  money  than  those  ordinary  and  selfish 
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Owes  which  are  indulged  by  the  natural  matt.  He  t^ 
solved  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  curacy  to  establish 
himself  at  a  rate  of  expenditure  considerably  below  his  in- 
come, and  to  devote  what  he  thereby  saved  to  charitable 
purposes.  With  this  intention,  he  hhed  two  apartments 
in  an  old  farm-house,  a  parlour  and  a  bed-chamber,  and 
he  engaged  the  old  lady  of  the  house  and  her  maid  to  atr- 
fend  u^n  him.  His  parlour  was  large  m^  duly  furnish- 
ed with  two  comer-cupboards  painted  blue,  with  a  comer 
fire-place,  over  which  he  hung  a  fine  old  print  of  the  cra- 
ciflxion,  and  with  a  large  casement  window  which  com- 
manded  a  prospect  of  an  orchard,  a  hay-rick,  and  a  cow- 
house, and,  through  an  opening  of  the  trees,  a  view  of  a  . 
black-and-white  cottage  standing  at  a  comer  of  the  hop- 
yard,  and  a  distant  eminence  crowned  with  trees. 

When  Theodore  engaged  this  quiet  apartment,  which  he 
thought  delightfhl,  it  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  the 
approach  to  it  was  through  the  large  old-fashioned  kitch- 
en which  was  occupied  by  the  femily,  that  the  tables  were 
of  oak^  and  the  chairs  of  walnut,  &at  comer-cupboards 
were  vulgar  things,  especiaUy  when  painted  blue,  and  that ' 
his  new  mahogany  book-case  with  glass  doors,  which  was 
a  present  from  an  old  aunt,  put  all  the  rest  of  the  ftirai- 
ture  entirely  out  of  countenance. 

Notwithstanding  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  the 
young  minister  found  himself  more  comfortable  in  his  un- 
couth parlour  than  he  had  been  for  many  months ;  and, 
soon  after  he  was  settled  in  his  new  abode,  his  happiness 
was  inexpressibly  increased  by  a  visit  from  Adolphus, 
who  arrived,  according  to  a  long-standmg  agreement,  in 
order  to  assist  and  advise  him  on  his  first  setting  out  in  his 
professional  career. 

And  now,  were  it  to  my  present  purpose,  I  could  say 
much  respecting  the  sweet  counsel  which  these  two  young 
men  took  together,  how  they  ordered  and  improved  their 
time,  how  they  exhorted  each  other  to  a  simple  and  holy 
life,  and  how  the  elder  pressed  the  younger  to  an  earnest 
and  unwearied  discharge  of  his  duties  as  -s  minister. 

As  Adolphus  coidd  so  manage  matters  as  to  continue 
with  Theodore  one  entire  month,  he  accompanied  him  on 
his  first  visit  to  his  parishioners ;  after  which,  tliey  di- 
vided the  parish  into  districts,  one  of  which  Theodore 
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purpoaed  to  visit  daily  in  order  to  administer  spiritual  sup 
plies  to  all,  and  temporal  assistance  to  those  thai  needed. 

This  visit  of  Adolphus  was  exoeedingly  serviceable  to 
Theodore,  and  though  the  young  men  suffered  a  ^reat 
deal  from  the  separation  which  followed,  yet  Theodore 
felt  himself  much  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  hia  brother,  and  after  his  departure  he 
pursued  with  t|ie  strictest  regularity  the  plana  which  they 
had  mutually  formed. 

While  together,  the  young  moihad  refrained  fromispeak- 
ing  much  of  Emmeline ;  £e  one  from  brotherly  delicacy, 
and  the  o^er  from  a  sense  of  honour:  but  Theodore  had 
ventured  to  send  her  a  short  note  by  her  brother,  and  a 
little  drawing  of  the  view  from  his  parlour  window,  both 
of  which  were  highly  prized  by  her  and  placed  carefully 
among  her  treasures! 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  humbly  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  God,  and  who  are  enabled  to  do  their  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  it  hatii  pleased  the  Lord  to  placo 
them,  will  enjoy  great  peace,  though  suaidst  circum- 
stances of  much  bereavement  of  creature  comfort;  and 
thus  it  was  with  Theodore :  though  separated  from  all 
those  persons  whom  he  loved  best  on  earthy  ^d  doubting 
whether  he  might  ever  be  restored  to  his  Emmeline,  yet 
he  enjoyed  such  happiness  in  his  little  curacy  as  the  be- 
loved of  the  Lord  alone  experience.  One  day  passed  with 
him  much  as  another,  in  one  continued  round  of  cheerful 
duties:  he  arose  at  six,  breakfasted  early,  and  studied 
divinity  tUl  one,  at  this  hour  he  dined,  and  then  walked 
out  to  see  his  people  and  visit  a  school  which  he  had 
established ;  he  returned  to  tea  at  five,  and  read  till  eight, 
at  which  time  he  had  family  worship  in  the  kitchen  wiUi 
all  the  farmer's  servants,  and  at  nine  the  whole  family 
retired  to  rest 

As  the  spring  and  summer  advanced,  he  derived  addi- 
tional pleasure  from  the  new  beauties  which  adorned  his 
walks,  and  he  often  declared  that  he  believed  no  region 
throughout  the  kingdom  possejssed  such  a  rich  variety  of 
hill  and  dale,  coppice,  brook,  waterfall,  dingle,  lawn,  and 
upland,  as  was  to  be  found  within  his  little  parish. 

Theodore  had  now  been  more  than  seven  months  at  his 
curacy,  and  had  never  once  desired  to  leave  his  charge, 
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when  one  day,  after  having  spent  a  peaceful  morning  and 
taken  hi&  early  dinner,  he  went  out  to  walk,  as  usual,  to 
call  on  a  poor  widow  who  appeared  to  be  near  her  end, 
and  whose  residence  lay  in  a  beautiful  dingle  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  habitation.  She  had  lately  occupied  much 
of  his  thoughts  and  time,  and  he  was  returning  full  of  joy 
because  he  thought  he  had  discerned  a  saving  work  begun 
in  her  heart,  when  he  wa»  startled  at  the  unusual  sight 
of  a  post-chaise  in  the  farm-yard,  and  being  instantly  ac- 
costed by  his  father's  servant  out  of  livery,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  his  mother  and  sietor  were  actually  in  the  house. 

Theodore  tried  to  feel  and  look  pleased  when  he  re- 
ceived this  information,  and,  w^ithout  asking  himself  whe- 
ther he  really  was  so,  he  hastened  in  and  ran  to  receive. 
the  embraces  of  his  mother. 

After  tlje  first  salutations  were  over,  and  the  family  par- 
ty had  taken  their  seats  near  the  vrnidow,  Theodore  asked 
his  mother  whether  she  had  dined,  and  whether  he  should 
order  a  mutton-chop  or  the  tea4hings. 

"Neither,"  she  replied,  "on  our  account;  we  can  do 
very  well  till  your  dinner  is  ready." 

"  My  dinner  I"  said  Theodore,  smiling.  "  I  have  dined 
at  least  these  four  hours." 

"Dined!"  said  Mrs.  Owen;  "what  at  one  o'clock?" 

Tbeodore  now  recollected:  for  the  first  time  the  extreme 
melegance  of  such  a  custom,  and  stammering  out  some 
apology,  said,  "  Had  I  expected  you,  Madam,  I  would 
certainly  have  waited." 

"  Me !  my  dear,"  said  Mars;  Owen ;  "  you  could  not  ex- 
pect me,  and  therefore  I  am  of  course  out  of  the  question ; 
out  for  your  own  comfort  I  wonder  you  should  adopt 
such  uncouth  and  extraordinary  habits." 

"  It  is  always  the  same  to  me,"  said  Theodore,  "  when 
I  eat ;  but  you  must  not  suffer  for  my  whims;"  and  he  im- 
mediately rang  and  called  for  what  the  house  would  ftf- 
ford ;  and  while  his  respectable  hostess  was  bustling  to  get 
all  things  ready,  he  made  many  inquiries  about  his  fether, 
brothers,  and  sisters. 

"  Your  father  is  well,"  said  his  mother,  coldly,  "  but  he 
IS  not  in  good  spirits." 

Theodore  was  going  to  ask  if  he  had  any  particular 
cause  for  uneasiness,  but  was  interrupted  by  Miss  Bell, 
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who  said,  ^  Theodore,  I  have  been  admiring  your  cap* 
boards :  they  are  Ihe  very  pink  of  elegance." 

Theodore  looked  around  him  as  if  to  find  out  something 
new;  and  then,  smiling,  said,  ''Why,  at  any  rate,  sister, 
they  are  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  apartment;  you  will  at 
Ifeast  allow  that?" 

'^  To  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Bell ;  ^  no  one  will  dispute  that 
point  You  certainly  have  chosen  a  most  elegant  resi^ 
dence." 

The  necessity  of  a  rejdy  to  this  remark  was  precluded 
by  the  entrance  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who,  to  do 
honour  to  her  guests,  came  in  with  her  servant-maid,  a 
red-armed  country  girl,  to  prepare  the  taUe  and  set  on 
such  food  as  she  had  r^y. 

Theodore,  pleased  by  her  condescension  and  endea* 
vours  to  set  things  off  for  the  best^  thought  it  right  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  and  said, "  Mrs.  Sunpson,  do  not  give  yom> 
self  the  trouble." 

The  old  lady  declared  it  was  not  a  trouble  but  a  plea- 
sure to  wait  on  any  friend  of  Bfr.  Owen's.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  hint,  the  two  ladles  from  London  took  no  notice 
of  the  courtesy  of  the  country  dame,  but  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone  out,  the  elder  of  the  two  remarked  that  thero 
was  a  decent  looking  viUage  in  the  parish  through  which 
they  had  passed,  and  added  that  she  supposed  it  would  af- 
ford something  more  respectable  in  the  way  of  a  lodgmg 
than  the  one  that  her  son  now  occupied. 

"  O,  mamma,"  said  Miss  BelL  "  but  you  forget  Theo- 
dore's taste,  and  the  high  relish  ne  professes  for  low  life." 

"  Well,  sister,"  refiimed  Theodore,  somewhat  hastily^ 
"  will  you  eat  ?  perhaps  you  may  find  my  food  better  than 
my  lodgings." 

While  Mrs.  Owen  and  her  daughter  were  partaking  of 
the  plain  but  excellent  fare  set  before  them,  Theodore  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  expression  of  his  mother^s  coun* 
tenance,  in  which  he  feared  that  he  read  some  expression 
of  vexation. 

Mes.  Owen  had  been  a  handsome  woman ;  and  still,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  well-chosen  dress,  a  fashionable  air,  and 
a  slight  tincture  of  artificial  colour  In  her  cheeks,  she  passed 
for  a  fine  woman  in  the  gay  world.  Her  manner  in  society 
was  livel3|r,  and  she  knew  how  to  assume  those  smiles  and 
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tfiat  expresfflon  of  countenance  which  convey  the  idea  of  a 
person's  being  pleased  with  their  company;  but  when  off 
her  guard,  her  features  returned  to  their  natural  expres- 
sion, which  was  that  of  discontent,  disappointment,  and 
anxiety :  and  at  this  time,  though  evidently  endeavouring 
to  conceal  her  feelings,  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied  and 
disconcerted  at  the  situation  in  Which  she  fbund  her  son, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  restrained  her  emotions 
within  those  bounds,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
fine them,  m  order  to  promote  the  end  thai  she  had  in 
view  by  her  visit,  which  was,  if  possiMe,  to  discover  the 
state  of  her  son's  aifection,  and  to  find  out  whether  there 
was  any  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  family  views, 
which  were  to  effect  a  marriage  between  him  and  Miss 
Caroline  Clayton. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  for 
persons  who  are  very  ii^arly  connected,  and  whose  views 
are  entirely  at  variance,  to  associate  with  each  other  even 
for  a  few  hours  without  falling  into  argument,  however 
great  may  be  the  forbearance  on  the  one  side  and  the  de- 
sire to  please  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  this  danger  was 
felt  in  a  very  strong  degree,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  both  by  the  mother  and  son,  and  the  restraint 
under  which  each  of  them  laboured  was  so  great,  that 
they  frequently  made  eflforts  to  converse,  and  as  oilen  re- 
lapsed into  silence;  for  every  subject  on  which  they  en- 
tered seemed,  to  the  mind  of  one  or  the  other,  connected 
with  some  point  which  might  lead  to  dispute;  and  at 
length  the  effort  to  converse  became  so  painful  that  they 
both  fairly  gave  up  the  attempt,  leaving  all  the  talk  to 
Miss  Bell,  who  amus«i  herself  with  ridiculing  all  that  she 
saw  in  and  about  her  brother's  lodgings. 

'"  And  how  long,  Theodore,"  said  she,  "have  you  deem- 
ed a  hay-stack  and  a  cow-house  such  very  agreeable 
objects?  though,  I  believe,  these  things  are  considered 
more  picturesque  than  a  well-plastered  house  with  sash- 
windows,  and  an  elegant  carriage  at  the  door;  and,  per- 
haps," added  she.  "according  to  the  new  rage  for  the 
picturesque,  akitcnen  maid,  with  her  cap  on  one  side  and 
a  coloured  apron,  would  be  a  better  subject  for  a  painter, 
than  an  elegant  lady  in  the  precincts  of  St.  James's." 

"  Go  on,  sister,"  said  Theodopet  «I  love  to  hear  yon  talk.** 

in.  p 
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Arabella  presently  remarked,  that  there  was  somethk^ 
very  venerable  in  oak  tables  and  comer  fire-places: 
"There  is  nothing,"  said  she,  "in  these  indicative  of  a 
new  family  or  of  3ie  upstart." 

As  the  young  lady,  soon  however,  perceived  that  she 
failed  to  provoke  her  brother  by  these  remarks,  which  he 
felt  as  in  no  way  concerning  lumself,  for  he  was  only  a 
lodger,  lis  he  observed,  she  became  more  personal,  and  ■ 
told  him  that  his  coat  was  threadbare  and  that  his  hair 
wanted  cutting,  and  proceeded  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other till  the  young  gentleman,  calhng  for  tea  and  can- 
dles, walked  out  into  the  kitchen  to  officiate  at  the  family 
devotions,  and  left  the  young  lady  to  recollect  herself. 

Tlius  passed  this  disagreeable  evening,  till  the  ladies  re- 
tired to  rest  in  Theodore's  own  apartment,  which  he  gave 
up  for  the  occasion. 

In  the  morning  Theodore  was^own  some  time  before 
his  visiters,  and  found  his  little*  breakfast-table  set  out 
with  his  landlady's  best  china,  and  with  such  a  supply  of 
white  and  brown  bread,  cream,  and  grass  butter,  as  again 
called  forth  some  expressions  of  thanks  fc^  these  kind  at- 
tentions: and  as  his  mother  and  sister  did  not  yet  appear, 
he  sat  down  to  his  usual  studies,  hoping  that  he  should 
meet  his  friends  with  a  better  temper  after  a  good  night's 
rest.  But  in  this  particular  he  was  disappointed,  for  his 
mother  had  commanded  her  temper  during  the  preced- 
ing evening  in  order  to  feel  her  way  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  gj-and  attack  which  she  meant  to  make 
in  the  morning. 

Accordingly,  after  a  sullen  meal  taken  somewhat  in 
haste,  Mrs.  Owen  began  to  open  her  mind  to  her  son, 
and  plainly  told  him  all  that  she  disapproved  of  in  his 
conduct.  She  began  her  discourse  by  informing  him, 
that  his  father  was  very  low,  and  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  his  uneasiness.  "We  much  regret,  Theodore,"  she 
said,  "  that  we  allowed  your  uncle  to  interfere  with  re- 
spect to  your  education,  and  to  insist  upon  your  continu- 
ing so  long  with  Mr.  Vaughen,  in  whose  family  you  have 
acquired  a  taste  so  decid^y  low  that  the  two  thousand 
pounds  which  your  uncle  has  left  you  will  never  make 
up  for  the  injury  that  he  has  done  you  by  educating  you 
among  persons  of  mean  inclinations  and  habits." 
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Here  the  lady  paused,  and  Theodore  continued  silent^ 
while  she  thus  proceeded. 

"  An  elegant  young  woman  of  large  fortune  and  ami' 
aUe  disposition  offers  you  her  hand  and  her  heart ;  she  ia 
approved  by  your  parents,  and  loved  by  your  sisters:  but 
you  obstinately  and  perseveringly  reject  her,  and  that,  be- 
cause you  pretend  already  to  have  bestowed  your  affec- 
tions on  a  person  without  fortune,  unknown  to  fashion, 
of  low  habits,  and  one  utterly  disapproved  of  by  your  pa- 
rents; and  you  aflfect,  moreover,  a  singularity  in  your  own 
dress,  and  manners,  and  views,  which  renders  you  totally 
unfit  for  the  society  of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are 
elegant  and  fashionable  young  people.'' 

Theodore  was  still  silent,  though  his  mother  stopped 
purposely  to  allow  him  to  speak,  upon  which  she  re- 
sumed her  discourse  with  increased  heat,  and  told  him 
that  she  was  now  come  expressly  to  try  what  might  be 
done  with  him,  .as  his  father  had  resolved  to  renounce 
him  if  he  did  not  determine  immediately  to  comply  with 
his  will. 

Theodore  coloured  on  hearing  this,  and  rejoined,  "My 
father  probably  remembers  the  promise  that  I  made  to 
him  in  wri  jng  before  I  left  Richmond,  and  by  that  I  am 
willing  to  abide." 

On  this  his  sister  flamed  out,  but  his'mother  pretended 
to  be  melted  into  tears. 

Theodore  had  a  tender  heart,  and  his  mother's  tears,  or 
seeming  tears,  affected  him  much:  he,  however,  continued 
firm,  and  particularly  stated  and  explained  to  her  the 
motives  by  which  he  desired  to  be  actuated  throughout 
life.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  minister  of  a  religion  which 
teaches  me  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  take  up  my 
cross  daily ;  a  religion  which  requires  of  its  votaries  to  . 
desire  no  honour  but  that  which  cometh  from  God,  and 
to  bestow  whatever  property  I  might  be  able  to  spare 
from  my  own  necessities  to  supply  3ie  wants  of  the  poor. 
From  principle,  therefore,  I  trust,  and  not  from  caprice, 
have  I  chosen  this  humble  but  pleasant  apartment;  and  I 
wear  this  coat,  which  my  sister  says  is  threadbare,  in  or- 
dter  that  I  may  provide  a  coat  for  him  who  wants  one.  I 
wish,  indeed,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  mean  or  sor- 
did; but  I  amweU  convinced,  that  the  minister  whose 
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heart  la  devoted  to  vain  desires,  and  who  covets  the 
honours,  riches,  or  pleasures  of  this  world,  cannot  be 
truly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  God.  i  love  Emme- 
linej  it  is  true,  aiid  I  admire  abwe  all  things  the  humility 
and  christian  simplicity  in  which  she  has  been  educated: 
but,  were  there  not  such  a  person  existing  as  Emmcline,  I 
solemnly  declare,  that,  with  my  jH«sent  views,  I  never 
could  consent  to  marry  a  gay,  expensive,  fashionable  wo- 
man, such  as  Miss  Caroline  Clayton." 

As  Mrs.  Owen  could  not  understmad  the  motives  of  her 
son's  conduct,  her  mgfiv  was  i^ther  increased  than  al- 
layed by  this  statement  of  his  views  and  sentiments;  and 
she  showed  her  displeasure  by  ordering  the  chaise,  and 
taking  her  departure  with  her  daughter,  saying,^  as  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  ^*I  am  therefore  to  tell  your  fa- 
ther liiat  you  are  determined  to  abide  by  your  letter?" 

"  Tell  him,"  said  7rheod(»ie,  "eveiy  thing  that  is  affec- 
tionate and  dutiful  on  my  part ;  but  entreat  him  not  to 
press  this  one  point." 

"That  is  as  much  as  to  say,"  remarked  Arabella,  "that 
you  will  oblige  your  father  whenever  it  suits  you  so  to 
do,  and  have  your  own  way  when  it  does  not." 

Thus  the  relations  parted :  but  by  this  short  vi»t  the 
peace  of  poor  Theodore  was  for  a  time  so  much  disturbed^ 
that  his  vivacity  forsook  him,  his  cheeks  became  pale,  and 
he  lost  his  appetite;  and  notwithstanding  the  care  of  his 
good  landlady,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  saw  the  young 
man  that  his  health  was  gradually  dechning,  although 
the  cause  was  not  known  to  any  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Theodore,  however,  still  continued  to  commit  his 
way  mito  the  hand  of  his  heavenly  Master,  and  he  was 
enabled  religiously  to  adhere  to  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  to  Mr.  Vaughen  of  not  seeking  by  any  means,  either 
open  or  covert,  to  solicit  the  affections  of  Emraeline. 

In  the  interim,  among  his  friends,  many  things  were 
working  in  his  £sivour:  one  was,  that  some  persons  of 
distinction,  from  town,  who  had  been  visiting  at  Sir  Tho- 
mas Freeman's  came  hack  and  brought  such  a  report  of 
the  lovely  appearance  and  interesting  manners  of  Emme- 
line,  as  greatly  tended  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Owen  agauist  her ;  and  at  the  same  time  their 
Mesr  son  confessed  to  his  {Mxeots,  what  th^y  had  before 
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Inspected,  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed  by  the  vi(>- 
lent  temper  of  his  wife,  as  he  feared  his  estate  would  be 
by  her  excessive  extravagance. 

These  circumstances  made  them  look  the  more  closely 
into  the  character  of  the  other  sister;  and  they  now  per- 
ceived in  her  conduct  improprieties  which  they  had  never 
before  either  noticed  or  suspected.  But  perhaps  even 
these  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  intimidate  them 
from  the  pursuit  of  her  money,  had  not  she  herself 
brought  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue  by  running  off  with 
a  gentleman  whom  she  had  seen  bnt  three  times  before ; 
thus  proving  that,  her  regard  for  Theodore  was  a  whim 
of  i^ort  dtiration,  and  one  that  she  had  for  some  time 
ceased  to  indulge. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  were  under  the  mfluence  of 
the  various  feeHngs  excited  by  these  circumstances  which 
I  have  just  related,  news  was  brought  to  them,  through  a 
medicsd  man  in  Kent,  of  the  distressing  sfete  of  Theo- 
dore's health ;  and  the  parents  were  suddenly  made  to 
feel,  by  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
that  they  were  sacrificing  the  health,  and  perhaps  the 
life,  of  an  excellent  son  to  their  ambiticms  feelings.  They 
accordingly  sent  for  him  up  to  town,  assuring  him  that 
they  woSd  never  press  him  to  enter  into  any  alliance 
contrary  to  his  own  feelings,  and  aliso  informing  him 
that  they  should  not  refuse  their  consent  to  the  connexion 
that  he  desired  whenever  circumstances  might  render 
such  a  measure  prudent. 

Notwithstanding  the  joy  that  was  conveyed  to  the 
heart  of  Theodore  by  this  letter,  still,  when  he  arrived  in 
town,  he  loolced  so  ill,  that  his  parents  were  excessively 
alarmed ;  and,  as  his  iUriess  continued,  they  at  length 
made  the  circumstance  known  to  Mr.  Vaughen,  whom 
Theodore»had  often  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see,  and 
they  accordingly  requested  the  good  man  to  visit  Rich- 
mond. 

Mr.  Vaughen  instantly  complied  with  the  request,  and 
was  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  pupil  in  the  shortest  time 
possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vaughen,  Theodore  revived  a  lit- 
tle ;  but,  again  relapsing,  the  physician  advised  that  he 
should  go  into  the  country,  and  the  young  man  pleaded 
P2 
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hard  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  his  tutor  into  Here- 
fordshire. 

"  Ah.  Theodore,"  said  Mr,  Vaughen,  "  what  would  be 
more  aelightful !  But  my  house  must  be  interdicted  to 
you,  for  reasons  that  you  but  too  well  understand." 

"  I  will  not  ask  to  accompany  you  then,"  said  Theo- 
dore, "  without  the  approbation  of  my  parents." 

"  And  unlesS)"  said  Mr.  Vaughen,  "  they  will  be  con- 
tent to  abide  the  issue  of  this  proposed  visit  into  Here- 
fordshire." 

Theodore  pleaded  the  cause  with  his  parents,  and  ob- 
tained their  consent ;  at  which  my  reader  might  perhaps 
be  surprised,  were  I  not  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Owen  had 
lately  heard  some  rumours  respecting  Captain  Vaughen, 
and  his  intentions  towards  his  nieces :  for  the  captain 
had,  within  the  few  last  months,  relinquished  his  official 
engagements,  and  returned  to  the  rectory.  The  happy 
The<5ore  was,  accordingly,  put  into  a  post-chaise,  with 
his  beloved  tutor,  in  order  that  he  might  proceed  by  easy 
stages  into  Herefordshire. 

When  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  beyond  the  paralyzing  influence  of  worldly  persons, 
the  young  minister  seemed  to  breathe  again,  and  his  lan- 
guid eye  began  to  beam  anew  with  hope  and  pleasure. 
How  greatly  did  he  enjoy  the  first  evening  that  he  spent 
on  the  road  with  Mr.  Vaughen !  and  his  paternal  friend 
was  more  than  once  obhged  to  call  him  to  order,  such 
was  the  buoyancy  and  even  playfulness  of  his  spirit. 

On  the  third  day,  in  the  evening,  they  drew  near  to 
their  desired  haven ;  and  since  poor  Mrs.  Vaughen  had 
become  an  inmate  of  her  kitchen,  she  had  never  so  tho- 
roughly relished  the  sound  of  an  approaching  carriage  as 
she  did  at  the  moment  when  the  rumbling  sound  of  the 
post-chaise  which  was  conveying  Mr.  Vaughen  and  Theo- 
dore was  heard  at  a  distance  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  became  every  instant  more  loud,  till  the  vehi- 
cle having  entered  the  gate,  was  the  next  moment  at  the 
door  of  the  house. 

"  O  how  comfortable  does  that  fire-side  appear !"  said 
Mr.  Vaughen,  as  he  looked  through  the  window  of  the  sit- 
tmg-room.  "  Be  it  kitchen,  or  be  it  parlour,  it  matters  li^ 
Ue,  does  it,  Theodoifc .     '?  is  all  delightful  in  my  eyes." 
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Theodore  could  not  speak,  but  he  pressed  Mr.  Vaughen's 
hand,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  carriage  stopped ;  and 
the  door  of  the  house  being  burst  open,  such  a  group  ap- 
peared within  as  made  Theodore  scarcely  able  to  keep 
his  seat  till  the  carriage  door  could  be  open^.  Amid  the 
foremost  was  Adolphus,  who  hastened  down  the  steps  to 
the  carriage.  Behind  him,  though  rather  in  a  retreating 
attitude,  stood  the  lovely  EmmeUne,  with  her  whole  face 
m  a  glow  of  delight,  as  appeared  by  the  light  of  a  can- 
dle, that  happened  to  be  held  near  her  by  nurse.  Mrs. 
Yaughen  and  Henrietta  stood  near  Emmeline,  and  uncle 
John  and  Mr.  Etherington  filled  up  the  background. 

As  Theodore  sprang  from  the  carriage,  either  from  ex- 
cessive joy  or  fJBLtigue,  his  head  became  giddy,  and  his 
steps  faltered.  Adolphus  was  ready  to  support  him.  His 
weakness,  however,  was  but  momentary,  yet  it  terrified 
Mrs.  Yaughen  and  her  daughters,  and  Emmeline  espe- 
cially, who  burst  into  tears.  "O  my  Emmeline!"  said 
Theodore,  "why  those  tears  1  I  am  much  better  than  I 
have  been,  but  I  was  Overcome  by  joy  and  gratitude. 
Yes,"  he  said,  looking  round  on  all  fiie  dear  party,  "  gra- 
titude for  my  present  happiness:  to  be  thus  restored  to 
all,  all  I  love,  it  is  too  much !'» 

"Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Yaughen,  "-no  more  of  this. 
My  sons,  you  will  look  to  the  worldly  goods  that  we  have 
brought  with  us,  and  you,  my  good  nurse,  must  supply 
us  with  refreshments."  So  saying,  he  proceeded  triumph- 
antly into  that  same  renowned  apartment  of  which  so 
much  has  already  been  said ;  and  when  he  saw  all  his  fa- 
mily once  again  gathered  round  him,  he  exdairaed,  "  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  believe,  my  Emmeline,  that 
you  have  infected  me  with  your  folly ;  for  I  really  feel 
as  if  I  should  be  glad  to  do  as  ladies  do  when  they  are 
happy,  to  have  a  hearty  fit  of  weeping.  Rich  in  the 
kitchen  P'  said  the  good  man,  looking  round  him :  "  yes,  I 
am  rich  in  the  kitchen  t  never  was  a  richer  man !  May 
the  Almighty  grant  that  I  may  be  a  grateful  man !  yes, 
my  children,  that  I  may  be  gratefulj  and  that  you  may 
be  grateful,  and  ever  ready  to  praise  and  bless  your  God 
for  every  mercy," 

All  the  company  present  were  afiected  by  these  expres- 
sions of  the  father's  cheerful  and  pious  feelings.    Emni^ 
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Hue  wept  again;  and  Theodwe  took  hesr  hand,  and  eit- 
d€»voured  to  speak,  but  was  not  able*  The  captain 
itftered  a  kind  of  groan,  which  he  tried  to  turn  off; 
Mrs.  Vaughen  wiped  her  eyes;  and  Henrietta  took  her 
Other's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  The  bustlings 
of  nnrse,  and  the  entrance  of  Adolphus  and  Mr.  Ethenag^ 
ton,  who  had  dismissed  the  postillion,  were  nounpleasaai 
interruptions  to  the  highly-wrou|^t  state  of  the  feelings 
of  the  party  gathered  roond  the  fire:  and,  before  the 
hunger  of  the  traveUers  was  satisfied,  composure  was 
restored  to  every  coantenance,  and  a  senile  and  tranquil 
sense  of  happiness  fflled  evevy  breast 

In  this  ddightf ul  situation,  aad  under  tiie  kind  care  of 
Mrs.  Vaughen,  Emmeline,  and  nurse,  Theodore,  with  the 
blessmg  of  Providence,  presently  recovered  his  healthy 
and  was  enabled  to  enjoy  aU  the  charms  of  the  opening 
spring  in  the  society  of  h^  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so 
futhfully  loved. 

Theodore  returned  in  the  smmaer  to  his  euraey,  and 
remained  there  till  he  obtained  priest's  orders,  at  which 
time  he  went  back  into  Heref<»di^ire  to  demand  the  hand 
of  Emmeline. 

"And  pray,"  said  the  captain,  who  by  this  time  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  with  his  brother  during  the  re- 
maind^  of  his  life,  '^and  pray,  young  man,  how  do  yon 
mean  to  supp6rt  your  wife  ?" 

"  I  have  a  hundred  a  year  of  my  own,"  said  Theodore, 
^  and  my  father  promises  to  give  me  another :  I  have  also 
a  curacy." 

"  And  I  suppose,"  said  the  captain,  "you  expect  some- 
thing from  me?'* 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Theodore, "  nothing  but  your  regard 
and  best  wishes." 

"Well,"  said  the  captain,  "I  wiH  be  better,  then,  than 
you  expect:"  and  he  immediatly  produced  a  deed  of  gift 
by  which  he  presented  each  of  his  brother  Henry's  chil- 
dren with  two  thousand  pounds,  not  forgetting  his  niece 
at  the  farm,  who  by  this  time  was  become  the  happy  mo- 
ther of  two  fine  children. 

Mrs.  Alice  Turner  had  for  some  months  past  grown  so 
infirm  as  to  be  enth^ly  confined  to  her,  apartment  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Vaughen  provided  her  with  a  sofa  and 
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table  in  h^er  bed-room ;  and,  feeling  thftthiscircnnistancefl 
were  now  entirely  restored,  he  added  some  new  furniture 
to  his  parlour,  papered  and  painted  it,  and  proposed  that 
it  should  be  taken  possession  of  and  re-entered  on  Em- 
meline's  wedding-day. 

On  this  delightful  occasion^  "^hile  all  the  family  were 
sitting  at  breakfast,  after  the  performance  of  the  interest-' 
ing  ceremony,  the  happy  father  thus  addressed  his  chil- 
dren:— "My  dear  children,"  he  said,  "it  is  now  fou* 
years,  since,  finding  my  circumstances  diisordered,  and 
my  income  not  equal  to  the  answering  of  my  expenses, 
I  was  led,  by  Divine  Providence,  to  contt^ct  my  expendi- 
ture, to  dismiss  one  out  of  two  servants,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain other  retrenchments.  You  well  klioW,  my  children, 
how  the  world,  and  even  my  most  intimate  friends  artd 
acquaintance,  opposed  and  ridiculed  this  measure,  using 
arguments  which  certainly  would  have  prevailed  with 
me,  had  not  my  conduct,  through  the  divine  assistance, 
been  regulated'by  those  principles  of  justice  and  duty, 
the  nature  of  which  cannot,  by  any  train  of  cirtsum- 
stances,  be  altered.  I  adopted  the  tenth  commandment 
as  my  rule  of  conduct.  This  commandment  saith,  *  Thou 
Shalt  not  covet;'  and  I  felt,  that,  while  living  amidst  cir- 
cumstances in  which  more  money  than  I  actually  pos- 
sessed was  necessary  to  supply  my  wants,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  me  even  to  attempt  to  observe  this  divine 
injunction.  What  then  remained  to  be  done,  but  to  put 
myself,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion ?  and  I  had  no  bther  prospect  of  doing  this  than  by 
arranging  my  plans  of  living  so  much  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  meansj  as  that  I  might  entirely  be  set  at  li 
berty  from  cares  of  this  depressing  nature. 

"How  to  accomplish  this  I  knew  liot,  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, for  a  while  in  strange  perplexity ;  but  the  way  begun 
at  length  to  be  opened  before  me,  and  I  was  enabled  to  see 
some  inches  forward :  one  thing  after  another  gradually  un- 
fblded  itself,  and  presently  I  beheld  the  Whole  way  in  which 
I  ought  to  walk.  To  be  sure,  the  path  Was  narrow,  and,  ut 
any  rate,  not  paved  with  glory,  to  use  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  the  French  historians.  It  appeared,  however,  to  me 
to  be  made  so  incomparably  preferable  to  the  labyrinth  of 
thorns  and  briers  in  which  I  had  lately  been  involved,  that 
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I  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  resolving  to  advance  in  it 
and  was  not  a  little  strengthened  in  my  purpose  by  your 
excellent  wife  here,,  ray  good  Mr.  Etherington,  who  enter- 
ed on  tiie  scheme  so  cheerfully,  that  I  once  or  twice  look- 
ed to  see  if  her  eyes  were  wide  open,  or  if  she  really  was 
Uioroughly  apprized  of  what  she  was  undertaking.  So 
Henrietta  and  I  went  foremost,  and  her  dear  mother  came 
trembling  idlerwards  with  Emmeline,  who  had  a  tear  in 
one  eye,  and  her  finger  in  the  other ;  while  the  enemy 
clapped  his  hands,  and  filled  the  air  with  shouts  and  cla- 
mours; and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  with  such  peals  of 
contemptuous  laughter  as  made  the  very  echoes  ring 
agam.  We,  however,  went  on,  and  to  speak  after  the  man- 
ner of  that  good  man,  John  Bunyan,  'After  a  while  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  did  cease,  and  anon  we  heard  no- 
thing but  the  rushing  of  the  waters  of  mercy,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  doves  in  the  clif&  of  the  rocks.  So 
we  came  on,  and  though  we  experienced  one  or  two 
brushes  from  the  enemy  without,  and  the  enemy  within; 
yet  after  a  while  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  strait,  and  are 
now  arrived,  as  you  see,  at  a  wonderful  fair  and  pleasant 
height,  where  we  may  look  back  on  the  troHibles  which 
we  have  passed,  and  look  forward  to  the  glories  which 
are  to  come.'  Aiid  if  we  are  not  filled  with  love  and  grati- 
tude, I  maintain  that  there  is  not  one  among  us  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  Christian." 

No  one  made  any  reply  to  this  speech  of  Mr.  Vaughen's, 
for  no  one  could ;  even  uncle  John  was  in  tears.  At  this 
tender  moment,  however,  a  loud  halloo  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  more  company.  Every  one  tried  to  look  uncon- 
cerned, and  in  came  the  good  Squire,  roaring  out  a  scrap 
of  the  old  song,  "  Come,  see  rural  felicity,"  and  telling  his 
brother  that  he  should  have  been  present  two  hours  be- 
fore, had  he  not  encountered  a  badger-hunt  at  the  ford 
of  a  river  near  which  his  way  lay,  which  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  leave  till  he  had  seen  the  issue. 

"And  so,  brother  Henry  "  added  he,  after  havmg  paid 
his  compliments  to  the  bride,  "so  you  are  in  your  parlour 
again ;  I  don't  know  but  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  have  spent 
so  many  happy  hours  and  half-hours  in  that  kitchen,  that 
I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  liked  any  room  so  well  in 
ftll  my  life." 
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Immediately  after  breakfast,  Emmaiine  and  het  hus- 
band took  their  leave ;  but  the  rest  of  the  party  remained 
to  dinner. 

And  now,  my  gentle  reader,  havmg  brought  my  histo- 
ry to  this  point,  I  must  conclude  it  more  succinctly. 

The  advice  and  example  of  Mr.  Vaughen  were  long  re- 
membered by  his  children:  and  Henrietta  in  her  iarm, 
and  Emmelme,  first  in  her  simple  lodging  at  her  hus- 
band's curacy  in  Kent,  and  afterwards,  when  residing  in 
the  neat  parsonage  belonging  to  a  small  living  into  the 
possession  of  which  her  husband  came  soon  after  their 
marriage,  are  still  giving  to  the  religious  world  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  elegant  manners,  uiiit^  with  sim- 
ple Christian  habits :  and  we  hope  that  their  examples, 
and  that  of  their  parents,  will  not  be  lost  to  the  professing 
world,  but  that  the  time  may  speedily  come,  when  such 
instances  of  self-denial  will  abound  through  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  having  here  closed  her  narra- 
tive, she  looked  at  her  watch,  and  finding  how  far  the 
evening  was  advanced,  she  requested  her  young  people 
to  jobi  her  in  prayer. 

A  Prayer  for  simple  Habits  aTid  moderate  Desires. 

"  O  THOU  MOST  MIGHTY  LORD,  and  only  wise 
God,  whose  understanding  is  infinite,  and  from  whom  no 
thought  is  concealed;  dehverour  hearts;  we  beseech  thee, 
by  the  influence  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  from  all  covetous^ 
ambitious,  and  worldly  principles.  And  grant  that  an 
abiding  sense  of  thine  allrdisceming  eye,  and  not  the 
dread  of  the  world,  may  influence  our  actions,  and  regu- 
late our  habits. 

"Give  us,  in  the  first  instance,  a  clear  view  of  thy  will 
and  purposes  respecting  us,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  our  conduct  in  every  exigency,  and  grant  us  wisdom 
to  Fead  and  understand  the  tokens  which  thou  vouchsafest 
unto  us  for  the  regulation  of  our  worldly  plans.  Give  us 
grace  to  commit  our  concerns  unreservedly  and  entirely 
into  thy  hands,  and  that  we  might  never  attempt  to  coun- 
teract thy  piurposes  either  by  thought,  word,  or  deed. 
Ever  preserve  us  from  endeavouring  to  raise  ourselves  in 
life  by  any  dishonourable,  mean,  or  crooked  dealings,  by 
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any  improper  interference  with  our  neighbour's  concerns, 
or  by  any  departure,  however  minute,  from  truth.  Im- 
press us  with  the  truth  that  thy  paternal  care  is  extended 
to  all  men ;  that  thou  desirest  the  good  of  all  thy  creatures, 
and  that  the  well-being  of  our  worst  enemies  need  not  by 
any  means  interfere  with  our  real  benefit.  Convince  us 
of  the  grievous  sinfulness  of  ambition  and  covetousness^ 
whereby  tiiis  earth  has  been  filled  with  violence  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day. 

^  And,  instead  of  leaving  us  to  the  woriungs  of  these 
dreadful  passions,  do  thou  inspire  us  with  that  spirit  of 
contentment  by  which  we  may  be  led  to  make  the  best 
of  those  possessions  and  enjoyments,  those  gifts  and 
talents,  which  thou  hast  plaoed  in  our  hands,  not  only  for 
the  promotion  of  our  own  well-being,  which  ought  to  be 
but  a  secondary  and  a  fseur  inferior  consideration;  but 
chiefly  for  the  glory  of  Thee  our  God,  and  our  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  thy  kingdom  on  earth.  Teach  us 
to  say,  'Thy  kingdom  come,'  and,  'Thy  will  be  doQe,^ 
and  deliver  us  from  all  undue  desires  of  tem)>or9l  and 
worldly  aggrandizement.  Assist  us  in  the  cultivation  of 
humble  views  and  simple  habits.  Let  us  not  earnestly 
wish  for  any  of  those  ornaments  that  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  humble  members  of  the  famDy  of  God : 
such  as  gentle  and  courteous  manners,  graceful,  neat,  and 
orderly  habits,  a  correct,  refined,  and  elevated  taste,  and 
may  we  habitually  cherish  such  sentiments  and  employ 
such  language  as  shall  at  once  delight  the  ear,  improve 
the  apprehension,  and  correct  the  principles  of  our  au- 
ditors. Teach  us  how  to  distinguish  between  true  refine- 
ment and  the  mere  caprices  of  fashion ;  and  give  us  that 
humility  and  charity  which  may  enable  us  to  conclude, 
that  if  in  these  less  important  matters  and  forms  of  life, 
other  men  may  judge  differently  from  ourselves,  yet  they 
may  possibly  judge  as  well 

"In  one  word,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  set  us  free  from  the 
dominion  of  sel^  and  grant  that  our  minds  may  be  habit- 
ually influenced  by  this  solemn  truth,  that  man  lives  not 
by  bread  alone. 

"  And  now,  all  glory  be  to  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  now»and  for  eveonore. 
Amen." 


(  181) 
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Q.  What  dost  thou  ehi^y  learn  hy  these  Command- 
ment^7 

A.  /  learn  two  Hdvgs:  my  Duty  towards  God^  ana 
my  Dutv  towards  my  Neiffhbotir. 

Q.  JVhat  is  thy  Duty  towards  God? 

A.  Aify  Duty  towards  God  is  to  believe  in  hirn,  to  fear 
Jdm^  and  to  love  Mm  vnth  all  my  Heart,  with  all  my 
Mindy  with  aU  my  Smdj  and  with  all  my  Strength  ;  to 
worship  him,  to  give  him  Thanks,  to  put  my  whole  TVust 
in  him,  to  call  upon  him,  to  hmumr  Ms  holy  Name  and  his 
Word,  and  to  serve  him  truly  all  the  days  of  my  Ldfe, 

This  parties  at  the  manor-hoiise,  were  now  become  so 
liighly  interesting  to  the  young  people,  tiiat  they  began 
to  look  forwards  with  apprehension  to  that  period  at  which 
there  woullbe  an  end  to  these  their  regular  opportunities 
of  instruction.  The  lady  of  the  manor  had  reason,  how- 
ever, to  hope  that  she  had  been  made  the  instrument  of  real 
and  lastmg  good  to  some  of  her  youthful  auditors,  and  she 
trusted  that  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  benefited  by 
her  admonitions.  Apart  ftom  all  religions  considerations, 
i^e  had  lately  observed  in  the  young  people  a  certain 
elevation  of  sentiment  and  a  superiority  of  manner  which 
they  had  not  before  manifested.  They  were  now  better 
able  to  appreciate  that  which  is  truly  excellent ;  they  were 
more  freed  from  a  fondness  of  those  very  ordinary  topics 
of  conversation  which,  under  various  modifications,  en- 
gaged the  minds  of  the  greater  i)art  of  the  female  sex  in 
those  societies  in  which  the  love  of  literature  has  but  littie 
influence,  and  where  scriptural  knowledge  is  confined 
merely  to  controversial  points. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  was  fully  aware  that  there  are 
III.  Q 
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few  societies,  or  places  of  education,  in  England,  perhaps 
in  the  world,  in  which  the  Bible  is  used  as  a  source  of 
instruction  in  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  it 
may  be  legitimately  employed :  for  the  Bible  is  an  ex- 
haustless  treasury  of  the  best  materials  for  general  intel- 
lectual improvement ;  it  is  full  of  poetical  beauties,  cor- 
rect and  perfect  outlines  of  history,  views  of  future  glory, 
curious  notices  of  ancient  manners,  pure  and  wise  maxims, 
and  it  possesses  a  language  of  types  and  shadows  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  correct  knpwledge  of 
many  of  the  finest  works  of  nature  and  of  art  The  books 
of  history  and  prophecy  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,^ 
if  properly  unfolded  to  the  reader,  are  calculated  (as  the 
lady  of  the  manor  was  fully  aware)  to  present  such 
views  of  past,  present,  and  future  periods,  such  a  hori- 
zon, so  perfect,  and  so  correct,  in  the  still  lengthening 
distance,  of  all  that  has  passed  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  such  prospects  of  future  glory,  stretching  in  misty 
splendour  beyond  the  limits  of  temporal  duration  into 
the  boundless  expanse  of  eternity,  as  all  the  aeeumulatilig 
mass  of  human  learning  might  pretend  to  in  vain.  Such 
a  whole,  in  short,  does  the  Bible  present,  as  must  neces- 
sarily expand  the  mind  in  its  attempts  to  comprehend  it, 
and  though  it  may  be  but  imperfectly  conceived,  still  it  must 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  preserve  the  mental  facul- 
ties from  resting  too  minutely  on  present  thin^  and  being 
unduly  occupied  by  the  various  nothings  which  continu- 
ally press  upon  the  senses. 

It  had  therefore,  been  the  object  of  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  in  all  her  instructions,  to  present  extended  and 
useful  views  of  every  kind  to  her  young  people,  to  teach 
them  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  scenes  which  sur- 
rounded them,  to  raise  them  above  that  kind  of  imperti- 
nent curiosity,  which  prompts  so  many  uncultivated  per- 
sons to  occupy  themselves  with  the  concerns  of  their 
neighbours :  and  if  she  had  failed,  in  some  degree,  in  ac- 
complishing all  of  her  views,  she  had  at  least  succeeded 
in  this, — that  she  had  been  enabled  to  convince  many  of 
her  young  people  of  the  degradation  of  character  which 
is  the  invariable  consequence  of  a  gossipping  spirit. 

The  young  ladies  had  gone  through  the  review  of  the 
commandments  in  general  with  the  lady  of  the  manor* 
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and  as  it  was  now  necessary  to  proceed  to  other  parts  of 
the  Church  Catechism,  the  next  time  that  the  little  ptirty 
met  at  the  manor-house,  the  lady  requested  one  of  her 
young  friends  to  repeat  that  fine  summary  of  our  duty  to- 
wards God  which  immediately  follows  the  command-' 
ments ;  she  herself  having  first  proposed  the  question,— 
"  What  is  thy  duty  towards  God?" 

"My  duty  towards  God,"  replied  one  of  the  young  la 
dies,  "is  to  believe  in  him,  to  fear  him,  and  to  love  him 
with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul, 
and  with  all  my  strength ;  to  worship  him,  to  give  him 
thanks,  to  put  my  whole  trust  in  him,  to  call  upon  him, 
to  honour  his  holy  name  and  his  word,  and  to  serve  him 
truly  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

"  In  jrour  review  of  the  Commandments,  Miss  Emme- 
linc,"  inquired  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "what  judgment 
have  you  passed  on  yourselves?  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  of  your  companions!  do  you  stand 
condemned  by  the  law  ?  or  do  you  plead  *  Not  guilty  V  " 

"  *  We  all  confess  ourselves  guilty,  and  that  we  are  con- 
demned by  the  law,"  replied  Miss  Emmeline,  "one  and 
an  of  us.  This  is  our  general  and  unreserved  opinion. 
By  the  Commandments  we  are  all  worthy  of  death ;  but 
you.  Madam,  have  led  us  also  to  understand,  that,  al- 
though by  the  law  we  must  perish,  if  confiding  in  our- 
selves, yet  that,  in  our  state  as  members  of  Christ,  (sup- 
posing us  to  be  such,)  we  are  justified  by  the  same  law, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  obeyed  it  in  the  person  of  our  spi- 
ritual Head,  and,  therefore,  that  same  attribute  of  divine 
justice,  by  which  we  were  originaUy  condemned,  be- 
comes, at  the  moment  that  we  are  made  one  in  Christ, 
and  are  thus  constituted  the  partakers  of  his  righteous- 
ness, a  security  for  our  justification." 

"  You  have  stated  the  doctrine  correctly,"  replied  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  "for  if  divine  justice  has  accepted  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  believer,  that  justice  is  bound  by  its  own  perfections 
to  deliver  this  believer  from  the  eternal  punishment  of 
his  sins.  We  have,  therefore,  now  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  law  that  was  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai,  than  to 
regard  it  as  a  rule  of  hfe,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  di- 
vine will  in  certain  points;  for  if  this  were  not  the  case. 
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I  ask  you  this  question,  '  Why  do  we  not  keep  the  Sab- 
bath?'" 

"But  do  we  not  keep  the  Sabbath,  Ma^am?"  asked  one 
of  the  young  ladies. 

"Certainly  not,"  returned  the  lady  of  the  manor;  "  the 
Sabbath  is  not  the  day  that  is  now  appomted  by  our 
Church  to  be  regarded  as  sacred:  the  Sabbatli  is  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  not  the  first.  The  day 
which  is  now  observed  by  us  is  the  Lord^»<Lay;  and 
though  we  honour  it  nearly  as  the  Sabbath  was  regarded 
under  the  old  covenant,  yet  it  is  not  the  original  Sabbath : 
and,  therefore,  if  we  do  not  helieve  that  the  law  delivered 
firom  Mount  Sinai  is  done  away  with,  I  repeat^  \Vhy 
don't  you  keep  the  Sabbath?" 

"But  if  we  inculcate  this  opinion,  that  is,  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  moral  law  that  was  delivered  fh^n  Mount 
Sinai,  Madam,"  said  Misar  Emmeline,  modestly,  "  might 
It  not  lead  to  licentiousness  ?" 

"No,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  her  amiable  in* 
sIructresS) "  and  that  for  two  reasons :  the  first,  which  is 
a  very  plain  one,  being,  that  the  same  person  who  fulfill- 
the  law  deliverea  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  who  annulled  its 
penalties,  renewed  every  moral  obligation  enforced  there- 
in, though  he  did  not  renew  the  po»tive  institution  of 
the  original  Sabbath:  for  what,  I  ask  you,  were  his 
words  on  these  subjects?— 7%iwfc  not  thai  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  tome  to  de- 
stroy, but  tofidfU,  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  TiU  hear 
9en  and  earth  miss,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise 
pass  from  the  law,  till  all  hefulfUed,  (Matt.  v.  17, 18.) 
And  again :  He  thai  hath  my  cominandments  and  keep- 
eth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me :  And  he  that  loveth  me 
Vpt,  keepeth  not  my  sayings:  and  the  tDord  which  ye 
hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me.  (John 
xiv.  21,  24.)  And  my  second  reason  is  this:  it  is  actually 
impossible  for  a  member  of  Christ  to  live  in  habitual  sin, 
either  he  is  not  a  member  of  Christ,  or  he  cannot  love  sin. 
A  good  branch  inserted  into  a  bad  stock  cannot  produce 
the  same  fruit  as  the  stock  into  which  it  has  been  grafted. 
A  gardener  would  smile  at  such  a  supposition.  The 
lower  branches  of  the  old  stock  may  indeed  rise  up  from 
beneath  the  graif,  but  the  nature  of  the  good  branch  must 
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ftill  continue  unaHered,  and  pecultarif  its  aum  ;  and  it 
is  the  business  of  the  careful  gardener  to  cut  off  these  in- 
ferior sprouts  and  cast  them  in  the  dust." 

The  young  lady  looked  meditatingly,  and  then  said, 
**One  thing  I  hope,  and  that  is,  that  vrhaX  I  have  learned 
in  this  house  may  abide  by  me,  and  continue  to  supply 
me  with  matter  ctf  reflection  thiough  my  hfe ;  at  present, 
however,  I  fear  Hiat  what  I  have  heiffd  has  not  taken 
such  hold  of  my  mind  as  it  ought  to  do,  if  indeed  the 
good  branch  has  been  grafted  in  my  heart,  which  I  much 
fear  is  not  the  case.  The  lower  branches  in  the  old  stock 
have  not  yet  been  pruned ;  or  if  pruned,  they  are  now, 
ahtsl  putting  ftNrtfa  again,  and  expanding  themselves  in 
leaves  and  blossoms." 

The  young  ladies,  together  with  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
now  proceeded  to  the  more  especial  concerns  of  the  even- 
ing; and  the  latter  expressed  horself  to  the  following  pur- 
pose:— 

^  As  the  nature  aood  attributes  of  God  have  cimstituted 
the  subject  of  a  previons  discouTse,  I  shall  not  now  enter 
upon  these  points  in  as  particular  a  manner  as  I  formerly 
di^  but  shall  content  myself  with  reading  to  you,  my  dear 
young  people,  a  short  history,  bearing  a  close  connexion 
with  that  part  of  the  Catechism  which  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  our  meditation  this  day. 

'Mn  this  story,  the  horrible  eflfects  of  infidel  principles, 
and  a  departure  from  God,  are  pointed  out  in  a  manner 
particularly  striking;  the  narrative  being  composed  of 
facts,  and  describing  scenes  which  are  replete  with  incon- 
ceivable horror,  but  many  of  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  too  descriptive  of  r^  life  by  those  who  have  lately 
visited  the  countries  in  which  these  events  are  said  to 
have  taken  place." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  opened  her  miuiuscript 
and  proceeded  to  read. 

La  Morgue, 

Victor  Louis,  Comte  de  V ,  was  the  representative 

of  an  ancient  family,  whose  estates  lay  in  the^  south  of 

France.  This  young  man  spent  his  youth  in  the  court  of 

Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  having  married  early,  at  the 

Q2 
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lime  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  h« 
found  himself  a  widower,  with  one  son  of  about  four 
years  of  age. 

When  the  troubles  first  began  to  agitate  the  capital,  he 
withdrew  from  Paris  to  his  own  estates,  situated,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  there  h€ 
resided  till  the  state  of  public  affairs  became  such,  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  life,  and  that  of  his  son  and  or- 
phan niece,  of  whom  he  had  the  care,  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  into  Germany,  where  he  continued  till  tbe  reign  of 
terror  was  past,  and  till  he  was  enabled,  with  tolerable  se- 
curity, to  return  to  his  country. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  tiiece  of  the  Comte  de  V . 

This  yoimg  lady,  whose  name  was  Virginie,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  Comte,  and  she  had 
been  left,  together  with  her  brother,  under  the  guaidian- 
ship  of  her  uncle,  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  her  pa- 
rents. By  this  arrangement  she  had  been  tbe  companion 
of  her  uncle's  flight,  had  continued  with  him  during  his 
absence  from  his  native  country,  and  also  returned  with 
him  when  he  came  back  to  France. 

The  brother  of  Virginie,  though  he  was  placed,  equally 
with  herself,  under  his  uncle's  guardianship,  was,  how- 
ever, owing  to  certain  circumstances,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  at  the  moment  of  their  flight,  and  he, 
in  consequence,  remained  a  stranger  to  them  for  many 
years. 

At  the  period  when  the  Comte  found  it  necessary  to 
make  his  escape,  Clermont  (his  nephew)  was  on  a  visit 
to  a  great  aunt,  whose  estate  lay  in  a  northern  province 
of  France.  She  was  an  old  and  infirm  person ;  but  as  her 
family  was  noble^  she  vras  suspected  of  encouarging  aris- 
tocratic principles;  and  her  safety,  therefore,  being  threat- 
ened, she  contrived  to  escape  in  disguise  to  the  Low 
Country,  and  from  thence  into  Holland,  where  she  pro- 
cured a  passage  to  England,  and  arrived  in  that  happy 
country  with  her  nephew,  being  possessed  onJy  of  a  little 
money  and  some  old  family  jewels. 

Madam  de  Rosemoni,  the  aunt  of  Clermont,  had  long 
been  afflicted  with  rheumatic  disorders.  On  her  reach- 
ing England,  she  was,  therefore,  recommended  tc*  pro- 
ceed to  Bath ;  whither  she  went,  and  on  her  arrival,  hired 
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t  single  apartment  in  a  lodging-house,  and  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  her  habits  as  much  as  possible  to  her 
circumstances. 

In  this  situation,  Clermont,  then  between  five  and  six 
years  of  age,  was  her  only  companion,  and  she  was 
much  indebted  to  his  attentions  for  the  few  remaining 
consolations  which  she  enjoyed.  He  was  an  mteresting 
boy  in  person,  gentle  and  courteous  in  his  deportment, 
and  still  appearing  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman's  child, 
although  his  clothes  were  threadbare,  and  he  wore  no 
stockings. 

It  pleased  Him  in  whom  the  fatherless  find  mercy,  that 
there  should  at  that  time  be  an  old  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune  residing  in  the  same  house  with  Madame 
de  Rosemont  at  Bath.  The  kind  and  dutiful  attentions 
of  the  litde  stranger  to  his  infirm  relative  at  first  excited 
the  pity  of  this  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Charlton ; 
and  as  his  love  and  pity  were  continually  augmented  by 
all  that  he  observed  and  considered  of  this  httle  foreigner, 
he  at  length  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  this  child,  to  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  witii  Madame  de  Rosemont,  and  to 
offer  her  any  assistance  which  her  situation  might  require. 

Madame  de  Rosemont  was  very  grateful  for  the  kind 
attentions  of  Mr.  Charlton ;  but,  with  a  nobleness  of  spi- 
rit which  we  have  not  unfrequently  had  proof  of  in  per- 
sons of  her  nation,  she  seemed  more  anxious  to  interest 
the  kind  stranger  in  the  behalf  of  her  little  nephew,  than 
to  obtain  from  him  any  relief  for  her  own  necessities. 

We  might  here  say  much  upon  the  gradual  growth  of 
mutual  affection  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Charlton 
and  little  Clermont ;  but  perhaps  the  nature  of  feelings 
of  this  kind  is  better  elucidated  by  the  mention  of  their 
effects,  than  by  any  description  which  might  otherwise 
be  given  of  them.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  such  was  the  re- 
g&A  with  which  the  poor  orphan  had  been  enabled  to  in- 
spire Mr.  Charlton,  that  the  old  gentleman  hesitated  not, 
when  Madame  Rosemont  died,  (an  event  which  took 
place  about  six  months  after  her  arrival  in  England,)  to 
take  this  friendless  boy  under  his  protection,  and,  when 
he  left  Bath,  he  carried  him  with  him  to  his  own  house, 
which  was  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  district  of  the 
county  of  Berks. 
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Mr.  Charlton  was  a  bachelor ;  he  had  made  his  own 
fortune,  ?ind  he  had  no  very  near  relation.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  person  who  had  a  right  to  call  hhn  to  ac- 
count for  this  whim  of  adopting  the  little  foreigner,  for 
sneh  many  prononnced  this  measure  to  be:  notwith- 
standing which,  when  Mr.  Charlton's  neighbours  beheld 
the  consistent  and  kind  attentions  of  the  good  oid  gentle- 
man to  the  child,  and  the  pains  which  h«  took  to^ticate 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  raider  him  a  valuable 
member  of  society,  they  became  so  entirely  reconciled  to 
what  he  had  done,  that  they  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the 
promise  of  much  ibot  was  amiable  in  the  little  stranger, 
and  by  which  they  trusted  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
be  rewarded  for  his  charitable  adoption  of  him. 

Clermont  was  remarkably  quick  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge :  insomuch  that  Mr.  Charhon,  who  lived  in 
retirement,  found  great  pleasoie  in  giving  him  instrue*-' 
tion ;  and  to  this  end  he  kept  the  boy  constancy  with 
him :  he  made  him  the  companion  of  his  wsUls  in  the 
fields,  his  visits  to  the  house  of  prayer  and  the  habita^ 
tions  of  the  poor,  and  his  assistant  when  working  in  the 
garden,  which  was  one  of  his  chief  amusements. 

When  the  aged  are  pious,  and  willing  to  please  and  be 

E leased,  they  are  particularly  agreeable  to  children,  and  I 
ave  often  seen  a  friendship  as  perfect,  and  more  sweet, 
existing  between  a  pious  old  person  and  a  child,  than  be- 
tween any  other  two  individuals  of  whatever  circum- 
stances. For  between  youth  and  age  there  is  not  often 
much  rivalry,  and  the  conlidence  of  the  child  is  sweetly 
repaid  by  the  protecting  tenderness  of  the  old  man. 

I  could  also  say  much  of  the  various  methods  which 
Mr.  Charlton  adopted  to  improve  Clermont,  and  to  ren- 
der him  such  a  character  as  he  earnestly  wished  to  make 
him.  Mr.  Charlton  was  a  decided  Christian:  it  cannot 
therefore  be  questioned  that  he  made  religion  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  his  instructions;  and,  as  all  the  habits 
of  the  child  were  founded  upon  sound  and  simple  Chris- 
tian principles,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  the  little  stranger  was  at  once  humble,  courteous, 
and  contented. 

Thus  Clermont  de  V attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  - 

under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charlton;  at  which  time  the 
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worthy  old  gentleman,  who  mtended  to  bring  him  up  to 
one  of  the  liberal  professionis,  (as  the  young  man  ex- 
pressed his  deare  to  make  England  his  place  of  abode 
through  life,)  resolved  upon  sending  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity; and,  in  consequence,  he  placed  him  at  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  the  usual  time :  when,  having  taken 
his  degree,  he  returned  to  his  guardian's  house,  intend- 
ing to  study  for  orders  amidst  thai  sweet  retirement 
where  the  best  and  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life  had 
oe^  spent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clermont  had  heard  but  little  of  his 
relations  in  France :  he  had,  indeed,  been  told  that  his 
ancle  had  returned  to  his  country,  and  that  he  had  been 
restored  to  his  estates  and  honours ;  that  his  sister  was 
still  livmg  under  his  charge:  and  that  his  cousin  was 
grown  up,  and  had  distinguished  himself  on  several  oc* 
caaons  in  the  army  under  the  emperor.  About  the  pe- 
riod, however,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  while  Cler- 
mont was  studying^  at  home,^«^er  having  quitted  the 
University,  a  captain  of  an  American  vessel,  who  was  a 
particular  friend  of  his  uncle,  arriving  in  England, 
brought  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  the  young  man 
from  his  friends,  and  engaged  that  if  he  would  confide 
himself  to  his  care,  he  would  land  him  safe  in  France, 
and  put  him  in  the  way  to  reach  his  relatives  without 
danger :  for,  as  Clermont  was  entirely  of  French  extrac- 
tion, and  could  speak  the  language  well,  and  as  his  friends 
were  at  that  period  in  high  favour  with  government,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  his  personal  safety  both  in  go- 
ing and  returning. 

It  was  with  considerable  perturbation  that  Mr.  Charlton 
iieard  of  this  proposal.  On  many  accounts  he  trembled 
for  the  consequences  of  this  journey.  As  there  were,  how- 
ever, certain  circumstances  (which  it  would  take  too  much 
time  to  enumerate  at  large)  which  concurred  to  render 
this  visit  desirable,  the  good  old  gentleman  yielded  to  the 
suiTcnder  of  his  adopted  son  for  a  while,  though  not,  as  I 
before  said,  without  considerable  uneasiness :  not  that  he 
was  much  disturbed  respectmg  the  danger  which  Cler- 
mont might  personally  incur  from  this  journey ;  but  he 
well  knew  the  infidel  character  of  the  persons  with  whom 
his  ward  was  about  to  associate,  and  he  trembled  lest  the 
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pure  principles  of  his  pupil  should  be  corrupted  b>  tho 
tfyil  communications  to  which  he  must  be  exposed. 

Many  were  the  earnest  and  serious  conversations  which 
took  place  between  Mr.  Chariton  and  Clermont  previous 
to  this  journey,  one  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay, 
with  some  precision,  before  my  read^. 

And,  first,  the  venerable  instructor  discoursed  with  his 
pupil  on  the  nature  of  Grod,  that  infinite  and  incomprehen- 
sible Being,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  preserves  and 
governs  every  thing  by  his  almighty  power  and  wisdom, 
and  who  is  the  only  proper  object  of  our  worship  5 — He 
who  exists  of  himself,  and  gives  and  maintams  existence 
in  all  others ; — He  on  whom  all  depend,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  happiness,  and  in  separation  from  whom  consists  ths 
horrors  of  eternal  death.  He  next  proceeded  to  expatiate 
on  the  nature  of  faith,  which,  taken  in  its  most  simple 
form,  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  dependence  on  tiie 
veracit]p^  of  another;  and  he  showed  that  his  faith,  even 
in  this  its  most  simple*  modification,  .was  extremely  rare 
as  exercised  by  man  with  respect  to  God,  and  that  the 
Creator  himself  was  habitually  denied  that  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  not  unfrequently  subsists  between  man 
and  man. 

"fle  thai  cometh  to  God,"  said  Mr.  Charlton,  "  mtw< 
believe  that  he  is,  and  thai  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
tfuit  diligently  seek  him,  (Heb.  xi.  6.)  A  man  who  has 
this  assurance,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  must  ne- 
cessarily,  though  he  may  be  no  further  enlightened,  pos- 
sess the  fear  of  God:  for,  as  man  loves  rewards,  and 
dreads  punishment,  he  would  naturally  fear  him  who, 
he  is  habitually  persuaded,  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
punish  the  guilty ;  and  thus  the  fear  of  God  will  become 
the  beginning  of  wisdom — examples  of  which  have  been 
observed  in  persons  living  in  heathen  nations;  and  though 
these  examples  are  rare  and  imperfect,  yet  are  they  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  words — For  the 
•wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  un- 
godliness and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the 
truth  in  unr'ighteousness ;  because  that  which  map  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them;  for  God  hath  show- 
ed it  unfo  them.  For  the  invisible  thifigs  of  him  from 
the  creation  of  the  'i9orld  are  clearly  seeuybeing  under- 
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ttood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse,  (Rom. 
L  18—20.) 

"  Thus  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Charlton,  "  that  man, 
without  any  further  light  than  that  of  nature,  ought  to  en- 
tertain sudii  fear  of  God,  as  would  restrain  him  from  that 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  against  which  the  wrath 
of  5ie  Creator  is  revved.     , 

"  But  in  the  country  in  which  you  are  about  to  go,  my 
son,"  continued  the  good  old  gentleman,  "  you  will  not 
only  meet  with  those  who  speak  of  the  Christian  system 
as  a  late  invention,  the  fabrication  of  priestcraft,  but  you 
will  come  mto  contact  with  persons  who  j^re  atheists  both 
in  deed  and  in  word — persons  who  defy  the  authority  of 
God,  despise  h^  laws,  and  even  question  his  existence; 
and  thus  deprive  themselves  of  all  thai  comfort  and  sup- 
port, without  which  the  creature  either  must  cease  to 
exist,  or  ifi  from  the  immortality  of  his  nature,  he  con- 
tinues to  exist,  his  being  is  prolonged  like  that  of  the  fallen 
angels,  hi  blackness,  darkness,  and  despair. 

"  You  remember  the  period,  my  son,"  contmued  Mr. 
Charlton,  "  before  you  left  me  to  mix  with  the  world  in 
(he  place  where  you  have  spent  the  last  few  years  of 
your  life;  and  you  may  recollect,  yes,  and  you  surely 
wUl  ever  recollect  with  pleasure,  the  calm  and  delicious 
manner  in  which  our  Uves  at  that  time  passed  away.  How 
you  then  rejoiced  in  my  society  I  how  you  regretted  the 
least  separation  from  me!  and  how  often  you  expressed 
yourself  as  unable  even  to  enjoy  your  amusements  in  my 
absence !  You  did  not  then  deceive  me,  Clermont!  you 
surely  felt  all  that  you  then  expressed!  I  never  questioned 
your  sincerity!" 

"No,  no,  my  father,"  said  the  young  man,  his  dark 
^es  suddenly  becoming  suiiused  with  tears,  and  his 
cheeks  flushing  at  the  question,  "I  did  not  deceive  you. 
The  happiest  days  that  I  ever  sqpent,  or  ever  ^hall  spend 
on  earth,  were  when  I  lived  wfth  you,  and  with  you 
only ;  when  I  knew  nothing,  of  the  world,  and  you  were 
my  only  friend." 

"  Enough,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Charlton.  "  It  was  not 
because  1  questioned  your  sincerity,  that  I  put  the  ques- 
tii»n,  but  in-order  to  elucidate  my  arguments.    A  fathci 
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stands  with  respect  to  a  child,  and,  during  the  years  of 
childliood,  in  the  place  of  God.  Man,  at  best,  must  be  a 
poor,  a  very  poor  representative  of  the  Heavenly  Parent; 
nevertheless,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  person 
who  has  the  exclusive  control  of  a  child  are  such,  that 
they  afford  the  only  image  which  can  be  found  on  earth 
of  the  paternal  care  of  God  towards  his  creatures:  aoid 
that  sense  of  bereavement  and  helplessness  which  a  child 
feels  in  the  absence  of  a  tender,  wise,  and  watchful  pa- 
rent, may  perhaps  furnish  the  most  striking  emblem  of  the 
state  of  a  rational  creature  spiritually  absent  from  the 
Creator.  A  child,  whether  ill  or  well  di«^)Osed,  must  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  a  good  pa- 
rent ;  and  I  have  often  remarked  the  pathetic  manner  in 
which  an  orphan  ohild  seems  to  seek,  among  strangers 
from  some  elder  person,  those  tender  sympathies  of 
which  it  was  deprived  by  the  loss  of  its  parents.  How, 
though  untaught,  does  such  a  one  apply  the  tender  name 
of  parent  to  the  first  person  who  shows  him  particular 
kindness !  and  how  do  paternal  and  filial  affections  grow 
m  the  hearts  of  persons  who  by  birth  are  strangers  to  the 
realities  of  these  endearing  characters! 

"A  well-disposed  and  affectionate  child,'*  continued 
Mr.  Charlton,  "  deplores  his  father's  absence,  weeps  and 
laments  the  loss,  and,  if  he  falls  into  error  for  want  of 
his  usual  support,  is  restless,  uneasy,  and  dissatisfied  un- 
der the  fall.  But  the  insubordinate  son  at  first  rejoices 
in  the  removal  of  the  restraint,  and  instantly  sets  about  to 
plan  his  own  happiness,  and  to  execute  the  desires  of  his 
evil  heart,  for  awhile  triumphing  in  his  liberty;  till  at 
length  his  lusts  become  his  master,  his  pimishment  over- 
takes him,  and,  in  his  agony,  he  is  ready  to  curse  Uie 
cause  by  which  the  salutary  restraint  was  removed. 

"Tlius,  in  both  cases,  the  happiness  of  the  child,  hu- 
manly speaking,  depends  on  the  parent;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  true  advantage  and  happiness  of  man  wholly  de- 
pends on  his  Creator,  and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
absence  of  God,  is  requisite  to  make  a  hell. 

"While  the  sinner,  however  vile,  is  still  under  the 
dealings  of  the  Almighty,  severe  as  may  be  his  trials,  and 
however  continued  may  be  his  chastisements,  there  is 
hope  for  htm,  and  he  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  truly  miser 
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fable.  But  when  the  Lord  ceases  to  deal  with  man  any 
longer,  when  he  leaves  him  to  himself,  then  his  hell  be- 
gins ;  and  if  we  had  any  faculty  by  which  we  could  dis- 
tinguish those  who  are  forsaken  of  the  Lord,  though  stili 
living  on  earth,  from  those  persons  with  whom  the  Lord 
is  dealing  in  mercy,  we  should  discover  that  the  torments 
of  hell  had  already  begun  m  the  breasts  of  the  former, 
and  that  the  misery  of  the  damned  was  commencing 
within  them,  though  outwardly  perhaps  they  might  ap- 
pear to  be  possessing  every  thing  with  which  this  world 
could  supply  them.  These  are  the  persons  of  whom  the 
Psalmist  thus  speaks— Deliver  my  scmLfrom  the  wicked^ 
wMch  is  thy  sword:  from  men  which  are  thy  hartd,  O 
Lord,  from  men  qftha  world,  which  have  thsir  portion  in 
this  lye,  and  whose  belly  thofh.  fijlesc  with  thy  hid  trea 
sure:  they  are  full  of  childr^en,  and  leave  the  rest  of  their 
substance  to  their  babes.    (Psalm  xvii,  13,  14.) 

'<  There  is  a  simple  but  a  comprehensive  and  important 
summary  of  man's  duty  to  God  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  which  you  are  about  to  become  a  minister," 
proceeded  Mr.  Charlton,  "  of  which  you,  my  dear  Cler- 
mont, will  not  think  the  less  from  your  having  been 
taught  to  repeat  it  from  an  infant.  The  words,  you  will 
remember,  are  to  this  effect :—'  My  duty  towards  God  is  to 
believe  in  him,  to  fear  him,  and  to  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul,  and  with  aU 
my  strength^  to  worship  him,  to  give  him  thanks,  to  put 
my  whole  trust  in  him,  to  cjil  upon  him,  to  honour  his 
holy  name  and  his  word,  and  to  serve  him  truly  all  the 
days  of  my  life.' 

"  The  mind  of  man  before  the  fall,  while  he  was  yet 
onalienated  from  his  Maker  by  sin,  spontaneously  pro-, 
duced  every  feeling  described  in  this  summary,  just  as 
the  flowers  of  Eden  then  sprang  without  culture  from  the 
beautiful  and  uncursed  earth :  and  when  fallen  man  is 
again  brought  near  to  God  through  Christ,  and  has  his 
nature  renewed  by  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he 
a  second  time  becomes  in  some  degree  capable  of  che- 
rishing all  those  blessed  feeUngs  towards  his  Maker 
which  Adam  felt  in  his  original  state;  and  when  he  shall 
finally  be  rendered  victorious  in  death,  the  love  and  ser- 
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vice  of  God  will  constitute  his  occupation  and  faappintiiM 
through  the  endless  dicie  of  eternity. 

^  When  you,  my  son,  are  absent  from  me,"  continued 
Mr.  Charlton,  ^  yon  will  remi«nber  this  conversatioi^  and 
I  trust  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  guardtng  you  against  the 
delusions  of  the  world.  The  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  your  own  native  ooimtry,  has  lately  abound- 
ed with  characters  of  the  most  a^vful  impiety ;  persons 
who,  being  full  of  self-importance,  and  possessing  a  high 
idea  of  their  own  intellectual  powers,  despise  the  God 
who  made  them,  and  utterly  reject  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation  by  Christ  Hence  has  arisen  all  the  wars,  and 
those  snenes  of  {uivate  and  public  crime,  which  for  some 
years  past  have  agitated  your  nation ;  and  1  fear  that  you 
will  see,  when  in  France,  such  effects  of  this  infidelity  as 
at  this  time  you  are  hardly  able  to  conceive-  O  my  son, 
entreat  that  you  may  be  supported  in  this  coming  hou^ 
of  trial.  Rely  on  your  God,  rest  on  his  streiigth,  pray  t& 
be  kept  close  to  him.  To  him  I  devote  you :  may  He  be 
your  Father !  confide  in  Him  as  once  you  did  in  me ;  and 
let  the  words  of  the  holy  Psalmist  form  the  continued 
subject  of  your  prayer —  UrUo  thee  Ijfi  Ivp  mine  eyee,  O 
^loU  ^at  awdiest  in  thehecBoens.  Jaekold,  as  the  eyes  <^ 
Bervants  look  i/anlo  the  hand  <f  their  moHerSy  and  as  the 
eyes  cfa  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress;  so  our 
eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  onr  God,  until  that  he  have 
mercy  upon  us.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord^  have 
mercy  upon  us:  for  we  are  exceedingly ^Ued  with  con- 
tempt Our  soul  is  exceedingly  fUed  with  the  scorning 
of  those  thai  are  at  ease,  ana  with  the  contempt  of  the 
proud,^^  (Psalm  cxxiii.) 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  minutely  into  an  account  of 
Clermont's  separation  from  Mr.  Charlton,  or  of  his  short 
voyage  to  France.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  he  arrived  safely 
in  Paris,  from  whence,  havmg  heard  that  his  uncle  and 
sister  were  residing  at  an  estate  possessed  by  the  former 
about  twenty  leagues  from  the  capital,  he  proceeded  to 
this  place  without  loss  of  time,  and  arrived,  about  noon, 
^t  the  gates  of  the  chateau,  which  was  situated  at  the  end 
of  a  long  avenue  of  elms  and  tillenel. 

It  was  summer  tima  Theaoene  which  surrounded  him 
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was  fine,  and  not  the  less  imposing  from  its  being  totally 
different  from  every  thing  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  in  Ehigland,  where  every  object,  however  beauti- 
fully arranges,  however  rich  and  smiling,  is  on  a  scale  so 
smail^  Hiat  it  seems  to  convey  to  the  foreign  eye  the  idea 
of  Lilliput  or  Fairy-Land.  On  the  contrary,  the  valleys 
of  France  are  vnde,  imd  the  elevations,  though  considerap 
Ue,  are  so  removed  from  the  eye,  that  tl^y  seem  less 
than  they  really  are.  Whole  tracts  of  country  appear  m 
almost  every  prospect  covered  with  forest ;  from  which 
not  unfrequently  the  white  tower  of  a  cbuFch  alone  con- 
spicuously rises,  the  little  villages  by  whichthey  are  com- 
monly encircled  being  wholly  concealed  by  the  surround- 
ing treeSj  unless,  here  and'  there,  a  pigeon-house  and  a 
Gothic  turret  of  more  than  ordinary  elevation,  peepmg 
from  above  the  shade,  convey  the  idea  of  ancient  dignity, 
and  suggest  imaginations  of  feudal  modes  of  living  which 
are  now  no  more. 

The  gates  of  the  chateau  were  presently  opened  to  Cler- 
mont, whose  airival  was  about  this  time  eocpected ;  and 
the  coachman,  smacking  his  whip  with  a  flourij^,  (of 
which  persons  of  this  d^omination  in  France  only  im- 
dCTStand  the  method,)  drove  up  immediatdy  to  the  great 
door  of  the  chateau,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a  high 
yet  ruinous  flight  of  steps.  Had  not  Clermont  been  al- 
ready some  days  in  France,  he  would  have  augured 
somewhat  unfavouraMy  concerning  the  finances  of  the 
family  from  the  dilapidated  and  dovenly  appearance  of 
every  thing  visible  about  the  chateau.  But  his  eye  had 
been  by  this  time  so  wdl  accustomed  to  inconsistences 
of  this  kind,  that  he  drew  no  inauspicious  conclusion  from 
certain  deficiencies  which  he  observed  in  the  stone  para- 
pet on  the  roof  of  the  house,  from  the  grass  and  weeds 
which  grew  cardessly  in  the  gravel  walks,  from  the  want 
of  paint  on  the  numerous  window-shutters,  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  glass  in  ttie  upper  windows  of  the  roof. 

As  soon  as  the  horses  stopped,  the  young  man  alighted 
from  his  carriage,  and  having  committed  his  luggage  to 
the  charge  of  a  lacquey,  whom  he  had  hired  at  Paris,  he 
was  instantly  conducted  through  a  large  vestibule  into  an 
equally  spacious  saloon,  where  he  found  the  family  party 
assembled,  and  presenting  a  variety  of  singular  groups. 
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The  lady  of  the  chateau,  to  wit,  the  second  wife  of  the 

Comte  de  V ,  was  engaged  in  playing  at  chess,  before 

a  large  open  window,  with  a  young  officer  of  the  le- 
gion d'honneur,  the  fierceness  of  whose  aspect,  strength- 
ened by  a  pair  of  large  mustachoes,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  languishing  air  of  his  partner.    The 

Comtesse  de  V was  a  woman  of  a  certain  age,  and 

she  therefore  owed  to  her  pemiquier,  her  perfumer, 
(who  supplied  the  various  washes  for  her  complexion,) 
her  millmer,  and  her  femme  de  cfaambre,  that 'juvenile 
appearance  which  she  still  had  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
beheld  her  only  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  added  to  a 
girlish  manner,  rendered  her  precisely  the  figure  which 
every  one  has  depicted  to  himself  of  a  vain  woman  who 
cannot  condescend  to  grow  old.  A  loud  and  affected  laugh 
from  this  lady,  intermingled  with  the  fashionable  oaths 
of  her  young  adversary,  were  the  first  sounds  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Clermont,  as  he  entered  the  door.  In 
another  part  of  this  spacious  saloon,  a  cluster  of  youns 
persons  of  both  sexes  were  gathered  round  a  harp.  And 
on  a  sofa  in  another  window,  sat  Virginie,  the  sister  Of 
Clermont,  a  table  which  stood  before  her  heing  littered 
with  materials  for  drawing,  with  which  she  seemed  to  be 
idly  occupied ;  and  by  hw  side,  on  the  same  sofa,  lounged 
her  cousin  Victor.  In  a  recess,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  was  a  billiard-table,  at  which  was  the  Comte  him- 
self, together  with  several  gentlemen,  deeply  engaged  in 
the  game.  In  another  part  of  the  hall  sat  a  young  lady 
at  an  easel,  employed  in  drawing  the  portrait  of  a  stout 
elderly  gentleman,  to  whom  she  at  the  same  time  paid 
her  court  by  many  artificial  smiles  and  pretty  speeches ; 
and  round  her  stood  a  group  of  loungers,  and  probably 
of  flatterers  of  the  elderly  gentleman,  who  proved  to  be 
the  person  of  the  highest  rank  and  consequence  of  the 
party,  and  one  who,  having  lately  become  a  widower, 
might  be  supposed  to  entertain  the  view  of  makmg  a  fu- 
ture choice. 

The  entrance  of  Clermont,  as  might  be  expected,  had 
tlie  effect  of  breaking  up  all  these  separate  parties.  The 
strangers  rose  to  look  at  him,  and  pay  their  conipli- 
mentd ;  and  his  relations  gathered  roimd  him,  and  em- 
braced him  witli  apparent  warmth,  welcomed  him  to 
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france,  regretted  his  long  absence,  and  Virginie  ex- 
pressed her  hope  that  he  w?is  now  come  to  finish  his 
days  with  them. 

It  was  sometime,  however,  before  Clermont  could  ^be 
made  to  miderstand  the  variety  of  new  relations  which 
claimed  his  attention.  He  had  indeed  heard  that  his  un- 
cle was  married  again ;  but  he  was  astonished  and  dis- 
pleased at  the  gay  and  jiivenile  manners  of  the  lady. 
Neither  was  his  sister's  appearance,  nor  that  of  his  cousin 
Victor,  more  congenial  with  his  feelings.  Virginie, 
though  three  years  younger  than  her  brother,  already 
had  the  air  of  a  female  who  was  well  practised  in  the 
world,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  arts  by  which 
some  women  endeavour  to  attract  and  secure  the  atten- 
tions of  the  other  sex.  Young  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to 
be  indebted  to  rouge  and  other  fashionable  ornaments  for 
the  shoviry  appearance  which  she  made ;  an  appearance 
which  to  some  persons  might  perhaps  be  attractive,  (for 
she  was  naturally  beautiful,)  but  which,  to  the  pure  and 
refined  taste  of  Clermont,  was  at  once  revolting  and 
pitiable. 

Victor  was  a  handsome  young  man,  having  fine  dark 
eyes,  and  hair  which,  without  giving  his  valet  any 
irouble,  assumed  at  pleasure,  the  most  picturesque  or 
modish  appearance.  His  carriage  was  animated  and 
graceful ;  and  he  possessed  together  with  all  the  fashion- 
able accomplishments  of  the  day,  (such  as  dancing, 
fencing,  and  playing  with  skill  at  every  game  of  chance,) 
a  sufilcient  extent  of  learning  to  enable  him  to  appear 
with  credit  in  any  literary  company  into  which  he  might 
chance  to  fall.  The  first  appearance  of  this  young  man 
was  not  altogether  displeasing  to  Clermont.  He  hoped 
that  he  saw  something  amiable  in  him.  He  was  attracted 
by  his  easy  carriage  and  his  engaging  manners.  But 
every  moment's  increasing  acquaintance  deducted  a  little 
from  this  good  opinion,  and  he  had  reason  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  look  upon  him,  if  not  with  dread,  at  least  with  a 
degree  of  apprehension  which  soon  became  matured  into 
a  fearful  certainty. 

We  have  not  yet  particularly  described  the  Comte  de 
V himself,  neither  was  his  character  so  easily  disco- 
vered a.s  til  at  of  his  son ;  for  he  was  reserved,  cold,  and 
R2 
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guarded.  Clermont  was,  however,  received  by  him  with 
sufficient  politeness;  and  Uie  young  man  felt  that  his  un- 
cle's age,  his  rank,  bis  situation  in  life,  and  his  near  rela- 
tionship to  his  departed  father,  gave  him  a  title  to  bis  re- 
spect. He  wished  also  to  be  able  to  add  esteem  to  respect ; 
but  when  any  comparison  presented  itself  between  this 
man  and  Mr.  Charlton^  it  was  always  so  much  to  th^ 
disadvantage  of  the  fcrnner,  that  Clermoiit  could  not  help 
C(mtinually  lifting  up  his  heart  in  ihanksgiviag  to  God 
for  the  biessinff  which  had  been  vouchsafed  him  in  his 
being  placed,  during  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  under 

the  superintendence  of  Christians.  Tlie  Comte  de  V 

was,  in  fact,  an  infidel,  and  a  fierce  politician,  though  he' 
had  frequently  artfully  contrived  to  conceal  his  principles^ 
and  to  adapt  his  conversaticNi  so  exactly  to  the  state  of 
the  times,  that  he  was  now  high  in  favour  with  govern- 
ment, and  had  been  so  through  the  several  late  changes 
and  revolutiojis  of  the  state. 

Thus  have  we  described  the  principal  characters  that 
were  then  met  in  the  chateau.  Besides  these  were  many 
others,  who  had  come  by  the  invitation  of  the  Comte  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  a  country  situation  in  the  Chateau  de 

V ;  a  sort  of  rural  life,  of  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 

speak  with  enthusiasm  in  Paris,  but  which  very  few  Pa- 
risians know  how  to  enjoy.  As  the  party  were,  how- 
ever, to  continue  for  some  weeks  in  the  chateau,  it  was 
necessary  that  all  should  seem  pleased  while  they  were 
together.  An  air  of  enjoyment  was,  therefore,  assumed 
by  every  individual,  and  the  hours  of  each  day  were  filled 
up  by  such  amusements  as  the  country  would  afford,  or 
as  could  by  any  means  be  transported  from  the  town. 
Among  the  former  were  riding^  archery,  promenades,  (as 
these  persons  would  term  them^)  upon  the  water,  in  car- 
riages and  on, foot;  and,  among  the  latter,  were  balls, 
dilletante  plays,  concerts,  and  games  of  chance  of  every 
denomination,  multiplied  and  varied  with  a  degree  of  in- 
genuity and  invention  worthy  of  a  better  purpose. 

But  to  return  to  Clermont.— This  young  man  had  not 
been  many  hours  an  inmate  of  the  chateau,  before  he  dis- 
covered that  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects  were  more 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  his  relations  than  he  had 
hoped  that,  on  acquaintance,  they  would  prove.   He  had. 
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indeed,  expected  to  find  his  sister  a  P^ist,  and  his  cou- 
mn  careless  alike  about  all  religion;  but  he  had  not  pre- 
pared himself  to  expect  from  the  mouths  of  these  youn^ 
persons  infidel,  if  not  blasphemous,  expressions:  and  to 
hear  such  language  uttered  with  the  utmost  levity,  and 
in  the  course  of  their  most  ordinary  conversation,  filled 
him  with  a  degree  of  horror  which  he  had  no  power  to 
conceal,  though  he  desired,  hi  general,  to  restrain  his  feel- 
ings in  such  a  way  as  might  render  his  interference  the 
more  aceeptaMe  and  salutary,  whenever  it  might  appear 
most  seasonable  fyr  him  to  make  known  both  to  his  sister 
and  cousin  the  horror  with  which  these  dreadful  senti- 
ments inspired  him.  Othier  discoveries  he  presentiy 
made,  which  increased  his  alarm  for  his  sister.  He  had 
been  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  family  before  he  per- 
ceived that  Victor  and  Yirginie  were  distinguished  by 
each  other  wi&i  an  especial  mutual  regard,  which,  on  the 
part  of  Virginie,  appeared  to  be  very  strong,  and  which, 
cm  that  of  Victor,  perhaxxs  was  not  less  smcere,  though 
the  extraordinary  carelessness  and  independence  of  the 
yoimg  man's  manner  might  sometimes  have  tended  to 
mislaid  a  careless  observer.  Clermont  was  not,  howevw, 
an  unconcerned  looker-on,  but  was  deeply  interested  in 
every  thing  which  related  to  these  his  nearest  naturd 
connexiona. 

It  was  when  sealed  at  dinner  on  the  first  day  of  his  ai- 
rival  at  the  ehateau,  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and  brilliant  as- 
sembly, that  Clermont  first  became  acquainted  with  ^e 
sentiments  that  I  have  already  mentioned.  Virginie  was 
seated  between  himself  and  Victor,  and  he,  therefore, 
overheard  several  Uttle  words  which  were  whispered  be- 
tween them,  and  which  induced  him  to  form  this  opi- 
nion. But  this  discovery,  whidi  otherwise  might  not 
have  displeased  him,  was,  as  befiMre  remarked,  rendered 
particularly  pamful  in  his  estimation  by  the  observations 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  make  upon  the 
dangerous  principles  of  the  young  people. 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed  in  the  way  that  I  have  been 
describing,  during  which  Clermont  vainly  attempted  to 
engage  the  confidence  of  his  sister:  though  she  alwavg 
appeared  to  be  easy  and  unreserved  with  him,  yet  hjr 
manner  was  at  one  time  the  ease  of  a  fashionable  woman  in 
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the  company  of  strangers,  and  at  another  the  unreserved 
ness  of  a  playfid  chad.  It  seemed  impossible  to  prevail  on 
her  to  enter  upon  a  single  serious  reflection ;  and  if  her 
brother  attempted  to  reason  with  her  about  the  impiety 
of  her  principles  and  her  language,  she  would  instantly 
reply,  "  But  are  you  not  a  heretic,  brother?  and  I  a  Catho- 
lic ?  How  then  can  we  expect  to  agree  on  these  matters  T* 

It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  explain  to  her  that 
there  were  certain  pcnnts  in  whidi  a  Protestant  and 
Catholic  might  cordially  meet,  and  that  open  profanencis 
must  be  equally  unacceptable  to  the  smcere  of  both  parties : 
in  consequence  of  which,  if  she  were  actually  what  she 
professed  to  be,  she  could  not  allow  herself  in  such  im* 
jMOus  expressions  as  she  daily  indulged. 

When  thus  pressed,  ^tse  mvariably  evaded  making  a 
reply  by  having  recourse  to  some  chUdish  or  playful  sub- 
terfuge. On  one  of  these  occasions  she  preteivied  to  have 
pricked  her  delicate  finger  with  the  thorn  of  a  rose  with 
which  she  had  been  playing,  and  ^le  uttered,  in  conse- 
quence, a  thousand  pitiful  cries,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
pressing  her  wounded  finger,  or  rather  the  finger  sup- 
posed to  be  wounded,  against  her  lips,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  deaden  the  pain.  On  another  occasion,  she  con- 
trived to  drop  her  ca^mere  as  they  were  walking  in  the 
avenue,  and  managed  to  entangle  her  foot  so  conveniently 
ih  it,  that  the  thread  of  the  discourse  was  entirely  lost  be- 
fore every  thing  was  again  arranged  in  its  due  ordev. 

For  a  while  Clermont  was  the  complete  dupe  of  these 
tricks,  and  though  he  was  vexed  by  these  interruptions, 
which  continually  occurred  in  the  midst  of  their  most 
serious  conversations^  still  he  was  far  from  attributing 
them  to  then*  real  cause.  He  beheved,  indeed,  that  his 
sister  was  light  and  vain,  but  he  did  not  suppose  her  de- 
signing ;  and  at  all  events  he  was  too  deeply  interested  in 
her  spiritual  welfare,  to  allow  himself  to  be  disheartened 
by  the  trifling,  though  perpetually  recurring,  difficulties 
which  he  had  hitherto  encountered.  He  therefore  formed 
the  resolution  to  be  more  close  and  pressing  in  his  dis- 
course with  her  than  he  had  ever  before  been.  But  now 
a  new  obstacle  occurred :  he  found  it  every  day  more  and 
more  impossible  to  be  alone  with  her ;  she  continually 
devised  some  pretext  for  avoiding  him ;  and  thus  it  became 
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necessary  that  he  should  either  speak  to  her  in  public  or 
not  at  all.  As  her  manner  was,  however,  always  appa- 
rently open  and  affectionate,  he  still  did  not  imagine  that 
it  was  intentionally  that  she  shunned  him.  - 

In  the'  mean  time,  Clermont  continually  witnessed  a 
mode  of  life  of  which  he  had  not  previously  formed  an 
idea,  as  he  never  had  read  romances,  and  as  nothing  of 
real  life  in  the  country  where  he  had  been  educated  ap- 
proached in  the  least  degree  towards  what  he  then  habi- 
tually saw. 

The  persons  who  were  at  that  time  assembled  in  the 
castle  were  such  as  divided  their  lives  between  pleasure 
and  politics ;  females  who  made  the  arts  of  coquetry  their 
ostensible  business,  while  political  intrigue  was  the  red 
object  of  their  lives;  and  men  who,  though  they  pretend- 
ed to  be  utterly  devoted  to  gallantry,  were  secretly  ab- 
sorbed by  ambition,  and  by  that  alone. 

In  consequence  of  these  hidden  motives  of  action,  there 
was  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  which  puzzled  and  astonished 
Ctermont  beyond  measure.  He  soon  perceived  that  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  marriage  state  were  but  little 
regarded  either  by  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  the  society 
among  which  he  then  resided.  But  when  he  saw  hand- 
some and  fashionable  females  sacrificing  their  virtues  to 
old  men,  and  on  the  contrary,  when  he  beheld  young 
men  who  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  elderly  and  disagreeable 
women,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  these  persons 
were  sinning  without  motive,  and  bartering  their  reputa- 
tion and  honour  without  even  the  shadow  of  an  equiva- 
lent :  for,  as  I  before  said,  Clermont  had  no  idea  of  the 
secret  springs  of  these  persons'  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  love  of  amusement  seemed  to 
have  turned  every  head.  No  one  could  rest  quietly  with- 
in the  house.  Schemes  were  ever  in  agitation  by  which 
the  environs  of  the  chateau  were  to  be  converted  into  a 
second  Arcadia.  Nothing  was  here  spoken  of  but  rural 
theatres,  concerts  by  moonlight,  dances  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  and  other  caprices  of  the  same  nature,  which 
might  have  passed  oflf  better,  if  the  parties  concerned  had 
possessed  but  the  semblance  of  that  simplicity  which  they 
pretended  so  greatly  to  admire.   But  as  it  was,  the  highly 
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artificial  and  comrpt  mannera,  principles,  and  appear- 
ances, which  these  persons  broaght  with  them  from  Paris; 
evidently  so  ill  assorted  with  the  really  fine  natural  beau- 
ties which  they  chose  for  the  scene  of  their  follies,  that 
Clermont  was  filled  at  once  with  disgust,  astonishment, 
and  pity,  at  ihis  excess  of  human  f<Ay,  of  which  he  had 
never  before  formed  any  conception. 

It  was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  namely,  the  fete  of 

the  Countess  de  V j  which  was  to  be  distinguished  by 

a  rustic  ball  beneath  the  trees,  that  Clermont  had  a  con 
yersation  with  his  sister  and  Victor,  which  led  to  a  fuUei 
mutual  explanation  of  their  sentiments  on  both  sides  than 
had  hitherto  taken  place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fete,  the  comtesse  had  orde)^  a 
beautiM  grove,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  to  be  set  forth 
with  couches,  adorned  with  garlands,  and  tables  fintiish- 
ed  with  fruits  and  flowers^  with  cream  imd  sweetmeats. 
Here  were  assembled  all  the  villagers  and  tenants  of  the 
comte,  to  dance  cotiUions,  while  the  musicians,  placed  on 
a  scaffold  of  considerable  height  in  the  centre  of  the  fes- 
tive group,  regulated  the  steps  of  each. 

After  an  early  dinner,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
chateau  repaired  to  this  scene  of  amusement;  and  those 
among  them  who  were  still  young,  or  who  wished  to  be 
thought  so,  mingled  with  the  peasants,  and  became  com- 
panions of  the  &nce. 

Clermont  accompanied  them  to  the  grove,  yet  he  de- 
clined dancing,  though  much  solicited  so  to  do;  but  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  one  of  the  couches  before  mentioned,  he 
continued  foj;  a  length  of  time  contemfdating  the  scene 
before  him.  He  was  situated  near  the  many  groups  of 
dancers,  where  the  branches  above  his  head  a^orded  a 
thick  and  beautiful  canopy,  and  where  a  short  turf  be- 
neath his  feet  supplied  as  fiair  a  carpet.  To  the  right  and 
left  were  groups  of  dancers,  who  moved  in  measure,  as 
the  music  directed  them;  and  who,  though  their  parties 
were  formed  of  heterogeneous  orders,  and  persons  of  va- 
rious degrees,  exhibited,  nevertheless,  the  same  agility, 
dexterity,  and  we  might  almost  say,  the  same  grace.  T\\e 
peasants  wore  blue  petticoats  and  white  jackets,  their 
hair  being  neatly  drawn  under  their  white  caps,  and  their 
faces  were  flushed  with  health  and  exercise,  and  em- 
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browned  by  constant  e9qx)sure  to  the  open  ur ;  while  the 
ladies  of  the  chateau,  who  were  &ncifully  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  rustic  habit,  owed  the  bright  rnd,  which  conceal- 
ed the  more  faded  colour  of  their  cheeks,  to  the  rouge 
which  no  French  woman  is  ashamed  of  displaying. 

Immediately  in  the  front  of  Clermont's  seat  was  a  long 
vista  formed  of  tiHenels,  and  terminated  by  a  grotto  from 
which  gushed  a  clear  stream  of  water ;  within  the  shadt^ 
of  this  grotto,  and  bending  over  a  small  dripping  rock  M 
its  mouth,  there  was  the  statue  of  a  naiad:  the  whole 
constituting,  together  with  the  groups  of  dancers,  and  ta- 
bles enriched  with  fruits  and  flowers,  such  scenes  as  in- 
experienced and  unrenewed  minds  no  doul^  often  fancy 
to  themsdlves  as  abounding  with  every  delight.  But 
Clermont,  though  young,  had,  by  the  divine  blessing  on 
the  excdlent  education  which  he  had  enjoyed,  acquired 
a  more  correct  and  elevated  nMde  of  thinking  and  reason 
tng  upon  every  subject;  and  this  had  happened  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  who  saith,  If  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  Tie  is  a  new  creature :  old  thing's  are  pars- 
ed away;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.  (2  Cor. 
V.  17.)  Consequelitly,  the  reflection^  which  Clermont 
indulged  in  reference  to  this  scene,  and  also  to  that  love 
of  pleasure,  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  so  remarka- 
ble in  every  order,  degreCj  and  description  of  persons  in 
the  French  nation,  were  totally  the  reverse  of  those 
which  would  have  beeh  made  by  one  who  continued  still 
ignorant  of  true  religion,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart  Clermont  was  aware  that  real  happiness  consisted 
in  an  intimate  union  of  heart  with  God;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  without  that  union  every  intelligent  creature 
must  be  miserable,  and  that  all  attempts  Of  men  to  de- 
rive happiness  from  any  circumstances  independent  of 
God,  must  not  only  prove  abortive,  but  must  bring  with 
them  their  own  punishment,  in  the  anger  of  the  Almighty, 
and  the  consequent  darkness  of  the  soul,  and  confusion 
and  horror  of  the  spirits.  He  considered  the  state  of  man 
upon  earth  to  be  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  of 
TVuth :  he  regarded  him  as  a  fallen  creature,  as  one  who 
by  his  sins  has  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ;  and  he  felt 
that  although  the  Lord  Jehovah  hath  encouraged  him  to 
look  up  again  after  his  fall,  and  hath  opened  unto  him 
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ihe  way  of  salvation,  yet  that  he  pennits  him  not  to  taste 
any  true  enjoyment  independent  of  himself.  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  not, 
amidst  any  circumstances,  be  really  happy  without  Bod. 
The  beautiful  words  of  the  hymn  at  this  moment  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Clermont — 

"My  God, my  life,  my  love. 

To  thee,  to  thee  I  call ; 
I  camiot  IWe,  if  thou  remove. 

For  thou  art  all  in  all." 

And  while  he  yet  repeated  these  words,  Victor  and  Vir- 
ginie,  who  had  been  together  all  the  afternoon,  quitted 
the  dance,  and  took  then-  seats  on  a  sofa  which  was  placed 
directly  opposite  to  Clermont.  They  were  both  ki  high 
spirits,  and  expressed,  by  looks  which  Clermont  pretty 
well  understood,  their  contempt  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  Uvely  amusements 
of  the  evening.  "  And  so,"  said  Virginie,  as  she  seated 
herself,  "  you  still  continue  to  act  the  stoic  philosophei; 
my  good  brother;  but  are  you  aware  that  we  are  now 
in  the  country,  amcmg  rude  and  illiterate  persons,  who 
cannot  comprehend  the  merits  of  this  high  flight  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  and  who  would  respect  you  quite  as  much 
for  joining  in  the  dance,  and  appearing  cheerful,  as  for 
sitting  there  and  affecting  superiority  to  the  whole  world??' 

"  At  any  rate.  Mademoiselle,"  replied  Clermont,  with 
good-humour, "  you  are  not  inclined  to  ausment  my  self- 
love.  How  often  must  I  repeat  in  my  defence,  that  I 
never  practised  dancing !  that  I  do  not  understand  your 
chasseg  and  balances,  and  that  I  should  only  expose  my- 
self to  ridicule  by  my  attempting  them  I" 

"You  have  hved  in  England,  Clermont,"  said  Victor, 
with  an  expression  of  contempt,  which  he,  however,  en- 
deavoiured  to  put  off  with  a  smile,  "till  you  have  acquired 
all  the  insipidity  of  the  English  character.  You  are  as 
cold,  my  friend,  as  the  November  fogs,  and  as  sedate  as 
the  old  Saxon  who  brought  you  up."  Then  turning  to 
Virginie,  taking  her  hand,  and  looking  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  affection  which  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  cold  contempt  of  his  manner  to  her  brother,  he 
added,  "Had  Clermont  been  brought  up  with  us,  Ma  belle 
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Virginie,  in  the  old  chateau  of  Bellevue^  the  glowing  sun 
of  Languedoc  would  perhaps  have  imparted  more  warmth 
to  his  heart  than  the  cold  fogs  of  the  little  island  ajppeai 
to  have  done,*' 

Clermont  smiled,  and  thanked  Victor  with  much  good 
humour  for  his  kind  wish. 

Victor  took  no  notice  of  this  reply  of  Clermont.  The 
mention  of  Languedoc,  where  &e  former  had  spent 
many  years  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  company  with 
Virginie,  under  the  charge  of  a  tutor  and  governess  in  an 
ancient  family  mansion  of  the  Comte,  had  revived  many 
feelings  and  recollections  of  childhood,  which  for  a  few 
minutes  absorbed  his  whole  mind.  '*  Ah,  Virginie !"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  as  be  leaned  over  her  and  held  her 
hand,  ^^  Clermont,  after  all,  is  to  be  picied,  for  having  been 
separated  from  us.  O,  what  happy  days  were  those 
when  we  were  at  Languedoc!  Do  you  remember  the 
evenings  of  the  vintage,  when  we  danced  under  the  great 
elm  tree,  and  when  the  little  good  man,  Colin,  play^  on 
his  violin,  and  directed  our  steps'?  Do  you  remember  the 
little  peasants  Laurette  and  Adele?  and  how  I  offended 
you,  Virginie,  because  I  would  dance  with  thpm  on  the 
evening  of  the  fete  of  St.  Roquel" 

"Ah,  my  cousin  I"  replied  Virgii^ie,  gently  tapping  his 
arm  with  a  rosebud  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  "yiju  ever 
delighted  in  giving  me  pain." 

"  I  ever  delighted  in  the  consciousness  of  not  being  in 
different  to  you,  my  yirginie,"  replied  Victor. 

Silence  for  a  mcbnent  now  followed,  while  Cler'^ont, 
looking  on  the  youthful  pair  before  him,  could  scarcely 
conceial  his  feelings  of  pity ;  for  he  was  persuaded  that 
they  loved  each  other;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  also  too  well 
knew  their  principles,  he  could  expect  no  happiness  f'X)m 
mich  an  union  of  hearts. 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by  Victor,  who,  as  his  ex- 
pressive and  fine  countenance  suddenly  changed  from 
grave  to  gay,  exclaimed,  "And  do. you  remember,  Vir- 
ginie, our  games  of  Colin  Maillard  in  the  great  hall?  and 
do  you  recollect  how  little  Pauline  used  to  shriek  when 
3he  was  caught,  and  how  I  was  able  to  discover  you  from 
bU  the  rest,  though  there  were  twenty  others,  andthou,«'i 
you  had  bUnded  my  eyes  sevenfold?" 

in.  '  S 
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"O  Victor!"  said  Virginie,  "those  were  happy  days, 
I  wish  they  could  return  I  O  delightful  hours  of  early 
youth !  O  happy  scenes  of  thoughtless  infancy,  now,  alas ! 
for  ever  gone !  I  should  experience  more  pleasure  in  be 
holding  once  again  the  two  frowning  black-and-white 
gable  ends  of  the  old  chateau,  which  stood  forward  into 
the  back  court  where  I  used  to  feed  my  turkeys  and 
gallinies,  than  in  seeing  the  most  sumptuous>  exhibition 
of  noble  architecture  which  the  first  palace  in  Europe 
could  afford." 

Victor  replied  by  singing,  with  considerable  pathos,  a 
'  part  of  the  well-knowii  air  called, "  La  Ranfifee  du  Vache,'* 

*«  Qaand  reyerroiM  dans  un  jour 
Toutes  les  montagnes  d'Alantour.^ 

Both  Victor  and  Virginie  appeared  much  more  softened 
and  affected  by  these  remembrances  than  Clermont  had 
ever  before  seen  them  on  any  occasion,  and  seemed  to  feel 
so  much  regret  at  tiie  departure  of  those  days  of  childhood, 
and  separation  from  the  world,  of  which  tiiey  spoke,  that 
he  judged  the  present  to  be  a  fit  opportunity  for  addressing 
them  upon  that  subject  which  was  ever  the  nearest  his 
own  heart ;  and  he  accordingly  embraced  that  season  to 
point  out  to  them  that  there  was  much  deception  in  the 
idea  commonly  entertained  of  the  happiness  of  childhood, 
and  of  past  times  in  general.  "  In  looking  back,"  said  he, 
"  on  periods  long  gone  by,  we  are  apt  to  recollect  those 
circumstances  only  which  were  pleastht,  and  to  forget  the 
many  little  painful  events  which  continually  disturb  the 
peace  of  man  on  earth."  And  he  affirmed,  also,  what  he 
felt  persuaded  to  be  the  case,  that  man's  happiness  de 
pended  not  on  any  outward  circumstances,  but  on  his  re^ 
union  with  God,  from  whom  he  is  naturally  separated 
by  sin.  He  described  the  appointed  means  of  this  re-union 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
portray  the  peaceful,  the  blessed,  the  triumphant  state  of 
an  old  Christian,  humbly  waiting  the  period  when  his 
change  should  take  place ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  situation  of  such  a  man  and  that 
of  a  child  whose  happiness  consists  in  want  of  reflection, 
or  that  of  mere  men  of  the  world,  whose  peace  must  ever 
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be  liable  to  be  marred  by  the  fear  of  death,  and  by  their 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  what  must  follow  it. 

Clermont  had  endeavoured  to  compress  these  senti- 
ments in  as  few  words  as  possible;  but  while  he  was 
speaking,  he  observed  strong  marks  of  impatience  in  the 
countenances  of  his  auditors :  Virginie  looked  down,  and 
Victor's  features  became  flushed  with  anger.  At  length 
the  young  man  spoke,  and,  using  an  oath  too  common  in 
the  mouths  of  Frenchmen,  told  Clermont  he  was  fit 
company  only  for  an  old  monk  of  the  Chartreux.  Then, 
arising  abruptly,  and  drawing  Virginie  after  him,  he  add- 
ed an  expression  of  a  nature  so  profane,  that  Clermont, 
being  penetrated  with  horror,  also  started  from  his  seat, 
and,  leaving  Hie  public  situation  in  which  he  then  was, 
he  retired  to  a  more  sohtary  part  of  the  wood,  where,  no 
doubt,  he  unburdened  his  soul  in  an  address  to  that  CJod 
whom  he  had  been  led  to  desire  to  love  with  all  his  soul, 
with  all  his  mind,  and  with  all  his  strength. 

Siortly  after  the  period  lately  spoken  of,  the  family 

of  the  Comte  de  V returned  to  Paris ;  and  Clermont, 

whose  departure  for  England  could  not,  from  certain 
circumstances,  take  place  for  several  weeks,  was  com- 
pelled to  witness  a  new  mode  of  life  which  was  even  less 
congenial  with  his  feelings  than  that  which  he  had  seen 
at  the  chateau^ 

In  the  country  he  had  indeed  had  many  opportimities 
of  withdrawing  himself  at  times  from  society,  and  of 
communing  with  his  Maker  among  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  that  glorious  God.  For  although  nature  had 
been  twisted  and  tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner  which 
could  be  imagined  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cha- 
teau, where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  stiff  parterres, 
trim  avenues,  close  bosquets,  grottoes,  and  Chinese 
bridges,  statues  of  dryads,  fawns,  and  wood-nymphs ;  yet 
beyond  this  region  of  false  taste  were  many  exquisite 
scenes,  where  nature,  being  left  at  liberty,  afforded  some 
idea  of  what  this  fine  country  had  once  been  when  it  was 
peopled  by  its  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants,  ere  yet  the 
primeval  forests  had  yielded  to  the  axe  of  the  wood-cut- 
ter, or  the  extensive  lawn  had  been  portioned  into  small 
patches  for  the  use  of  the  cottager.  But  when  Clermont 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Hotel  de  V ,  in  the  Faux- 
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boiirg  St.  Honore,  he  had  no  place  to  which  he  could 
withdraw  where  his  ears  were  not  assailed  by  the  noise 
of  this  great  city. 

Those  persons  who  have  visited  London  and  Paris 
must  be  sensible  of  striking  and  peculiar  differences  in 
the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  famous  capitals. 
There  is  a  grand  and  noble  simplicity  in  the  plan  of  the 
former  which  must  arrest  every  eye ;  and,  though  many 
parts  of  London  (as  of  every  city  inhabited  by  the  sinful 
race  of  man)  are  disfigured  by  want  of  cleanliness,  and 
polluted  by  guilt,  nevertheless,  the  new  streets  and  the 
superior  portions  of  that  metropolis  are  free  fix>m  mean 
and  inferior  ornaments.  In  them  we  find  none  of  that 
affectation  of  the  rtis  in  tirbe  of  which  our  continental 
neighbours  are  so  fond,  where  stunted  trees,  parehed  gra- 
vel walks,  leafless  arbours,  and  trim  parterres,  present  na- 
ture to  the  eye  in  the  character  of  Hagar  in  the  desert, 
about  to  expire  with  thirst. 

Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  assemblage  of  tasteless 
palaces  and  mean  houses,  dried  and  withered  gardens, 
dirty  public  walks,  avenues  of  black  trees,  between 
ranges  of  little  shops  and  an  exceeding  variety  of  orna- 
ments, in  bad  taste  themselves,  and  appearing  with  addi- 
tional deformity  firom  being  injudiciously  situated. 

A  totally  new  scene  is,  however,  always  imposing* 
and  when  Clermont  first  visited  the  gardens  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  which  at  that  time  were  occupied  by  the  emperor 
and  his  royal  consort,  Maria  Louisa,  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, his  attention  was  powerfully  arrested  by  the  long 
reach  of  avenue,  extending  from  the  front  of  the  palace, 
and  through  its  stiff  gardens,  set  forth  with  innumerable 
ancient  statues,  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  and  the  Champs 
ElyseeSjtill  it  was  terminated,  at  a  magnificent  distance,  by 
the  gateway  which  is  situated  at  the  Barrier  de  PEtoile. 

It  is  not  now  my  object  to  enter  very  particularly  into 
a  description  of  the  mode  of  life  that  is  led  by  persons  of 
distinction  in  Paris.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  period 
we  speak  of,  as  in  the  present  time,  nothing  is  less  desired 
in  that  city  than  the  pleasures  of  a  domestic  life.  .  In  the 

house  of  the  Comte  de  V ,  the  family  never  met  at 

breakfast,  but  each  lady  took  her  solitary  meal  in  her  own 
apartment,  and,  probably,  even  in  bed.    Sometimes,  in- 
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deed,  a  male  or  female  visitant  might  be  permitted  to  tak# 
this  meal  with  her;  but  this  was  deemed  an  affeir  of  so 
little  account,  that  it  was  perhaps  known  only  to  the 
femme  de  chambre  of  the  lady  herself,  or  to  the  lacquey 
who  ushered  the  person  through  the  anterbom.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  family  generaUy  took  their  breakfasts 
at  some  fashionable  cafies,  where  they  lounged  away 
more  than  an  hour,  in  reading  the  public  papers  of  the 
day,  and  inquiring  after  the  news.  Clermont  expected 
that  the  hour  of  dmner  would,  of  course,  assemble  the 

family ;  but  the  Comte  de  V seldom  had  any  dinner 

prepared  in  his  house.  His  servants  were  on  board 
wages;  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  fashionable  restaura- 
teurs near  the  court  end  of  the  town,  that  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  sometimes  in  company  with  the  Comte,  and 
sometimes  attended  by  other  gentlemen,  partook  of  their 
necessary  refreshment.  The  evenmgs  were  sdways  de- 
voted to  amusements,  of  which  there  was  an  inconceiva- 
ble variety.  The  theatres,  the  opera,  balls  of  different 
kinds,  public  gardens,  &c.  &c.  afforded  a  continual  ex- 
cuse for  not  staying  at  home:  and  Clermont  now^ found 
it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  enjoy  a  moment's  conversa- 
tion with  Virginie. 

At  length,  however,  finding  that  she  did  not  object  to 
receive  company  in  her  bed-chamber,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  privilege,  which  he  thought  might  more  becoming- 
ly be  allowed  to  a  brother  than  to  any  other  person ;  and 
he  accordingly  presented  himself,  one  morning,  at  the 
door  of  her  antechamber.  Being  introduced,  he  found 
her  sitting  at  breakfast  with  a  young  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. Virginie  blushed,  and  seemed  embarrassed 
at  the  appearance  of  Clermont ;  but  recovering  herself, 
she  soon  became  as  sprightly  as  usual,  and,  with  consi- 
derable archness,  thank^  him  for  the  honour  he  had 
done  her. 

While  the  visiter  continued,  no  particular  discourse 
could  take  place  between  Virginie  and  Clermont :  but,  on 
her  having  taken  leave,  Clermont  obliged  his  sister  to  sit 
dovni,  after  which,  he  fastened  the  door,  and  then  entered 
into  very  close  conversation  with  her.  He  spoke  to  her 
of  what  he  had  observed  respecting  Victor,  and  demand- 
ed of  her  what  her  views  were  with  respect  to  him. 
S2 
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"  What  are  my  uncle's  intentions,  Yirginie  ?"  he  said ;  *'  I 
have  a  right  to  ask :  does  he  mean  to  marry  you  to  his 
son?  You  are  of  an  age,  my  sister,  when  it  is  the  cq»- 
torn,  in  this  country,  for  young  women  to  be  settled ;  and 
I  think  that  you  ought  now  either  to  separate  yoursdf 
from  Victor,  or  to  become  his  wife."  Clermont  conclud- 
ed by  offisring  her  a  home  in  England,  and  pressing  her 
earnestly  to  accept  it,  having  been  authorized  so  to  do,  by 
his  pat^nal  friend,  the  excellent  Mr.  Charlton. 

Yirginie  seemed  to  shrink  with  a  kind  of  instinctive 
horror  from  this  proposal,  and  replied,  without  h^ta- 
tion,  that  she  would  prefer  death  in  France  to  life  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  Such  words,"  said  Clermont,  "are  easily  spoken,  Yir- 
ginie; but  you,  who  reject  the  comforts  of  religion,  should 
be  the  last  to  speak  oi  desiring  death." 

"Clermont,^'  returned  the  young  lady,  aga^  repeating 
her  old  plea,  "  you  and  I  are  of  dissimilar  ways  of  think- 
ing: you  are  a  heretic,  I  am  a  Catholic:  religion,  there- 
forCj^had  better  be  left  sJone  between  us." 

"Wctc  you  a  serious  Papist,  Yirginie,"  replied  Cler- 
mont, "  I  should  be  better  satisfied  with  your  state  of 
mind:  but  let  me  tell  you,  my  sister,  that  the  infidel  ex- 
pressions which  you  not  unfrequently  utter,  would  be  as 
abhorrent  in  the  estimation  of  a  sincere  Papist,  as  they 
are  in  muie.  A  Roman  Catholic  avows  many  tenets  of 
which  I  totally  disapprove ;  and  yet  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  serious  man  of  that  denomination  who  would 
not  shudder  at  the  contempt  of  God  and  of  the  Saviour, 
which  you  not  unfrequently  express.  But  to  leave  thia 
subject  My  present  business  is  to  demand  of  you,  what 
your  views  are  respecting  Yictor." 

The  decided  tone*  and  manner  with  which  Clermont 
spoke,  forced  from  Yirginie  the  confession,  that  she  was 
strongly  attached  to  Yictor,  and  that  she  believed  he  pre- 
ferred her  before  every  other  woman  on  earth,  but  that, 
as  her  fortune  was  small,  her  uncle  did  not  desire  their 
marriage :  adding  this  information,  that  he  had  already 
taken  several  steps  to  bring  about  another  union  for  his 
son,  and  also  one  for  herself. 

"And  what,"  said  the  astonished  Clermont,  "are  your 
intentions  respecting  this  matter'^    Do  you  mean  to  sub* 
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mit  to  your  uncle's  wishes?  What  is  Victor's  determina- 
tion?" 

"Brother,"  replied Virginie,  "wherefore  do  you  con- 
cern yourself  in  this  affair?  Leave  us  to  ourselves.  We  de- 
sire no  interference.  Our  modes  of  thinking,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, are  altogether  dissimilar:  you  have  separated  your- 
self from  us  by  adopting  heretical  sentiments.  Leave  me 
to  myself.  You  may  make  me  more  miserable,  but  you 
cannot  contribute  to  my  happiness^  by  interfering  with 
cmr  plans." 

Clermont  looked  at  her  with  a  desire  to  read  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind.  The  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  mysterious.  "  O  Virginia  my  sister !"  he  exclaimed, 
still  gazing  intently  on  her,  "  those  who  reject  the  gui- 
dance of  their  God,  enter  into  dark  and  dreadful  paths  of 
which  they  know  not  the  end.  Be  persuaded,  my  sister ! 
my  beloved !  daughter  of  my  father !  daughter  of  my  mo- 
ther !  companion  of  my  early  infancy !  Take  your  God 
for  your  guides  go  to  him  through  Christ;  plead  your 
Saviour's  merits  in  your  own  behalf:  and  assuredly  you 
will  be  set  right  j  you  veill  iind  comfort,  you  will  receive 
pardon." 

"Pardon!"  said  Virginie,  "for  what?  What  have  I 
done?" 

"Done!"  repeated  Clermont,  looking  earnestly  upon 
her,  "  I  have  no  particular  suspicions  of  you ;  but  I  well 
know  that  you  partake  of  a  i^nful  nature  in  common  with 
all  mankhid ;  and  to  the  sin  of  your  nature,  I  know,  also, 
that  you  have  added  that  of  open  infidelity,  and  frequent 
blasphemy:  for  why  should  I  not  speak  all  that  is  in  my 
mind?" 

Virginie,  during  this  conversation,  had  been  violently 
agitated.  Her  countenance  had  varied  repeatedly :  and 
passion  at  length  so  powerfully  influenced  her,  that,  throw- 
ing herself  back  in  her  chair,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek,' 
and  fell  into  a  kind  of  fit,  in  which  her  cries  resounded 
through  the  house. 

Clermont,  grieved  and  astonished,  rushed  to  the  door 
to  call  for  help,  and  in  the  antechamber  he  met  Victor 
and  the  femme  de  chambre,  together  with  others  of  the 
family,  all  of  whom  were  alarmed. by  the  cries  of  the 
young  lady. 
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,  The  first  impuJse  of  Victor  was  to  hasten  to  Virgiiiie, 
and  take  her  in  his  arms.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  she 
ceased  to  shriek,  and  melting  into  tears,  laid  her  head  on 
his  slioulder;  while  he,  with  real  anxiety,  inquired  the 
cause  of  her  agitation :  but  as  she  gave  no  immediate  an- 
swer, he  looked  furiously  at  Clermont,  and  asked  him  to 
account  for  his  sister's  distress. 

"Willingly,"  replied  Clermont;  but  I  must  have  no 
witnesses  of  what  I  shall  say :" — and,  as  he  spoke,  he  direct- ' 
ed  that  the  domestics,  who  had  crowded  in,  might  leave 
the  room. 

" Perhaps,"  said  Victor,  "you  would  rather  choose  to 
explain  this  matter  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  some  other 
more  private  place?" 

"  This  room,"  returned  Clermont,  calmly, "  is  sufficiently 
private,  Victor.  I  will  not  affect  to  mistake  your  meaning : 
but,  take  it  as  you  will,  and  come  what  will  of  it,  I  now 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  never  will  imbue  my  hand  in  the 
blood  of  any  man.  So  Grod  give  me  grace  to  keep  this 
resolution !" 

"You  will  not  refuse  then,  Clermont,"  said  Victor^ 
somewhat  more  calmly,  "  to  disclose  what  has  passed 
between  you  and  Virginie  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Clermont;  "  but  I  would  rather 
that  our  conversation  should  have  no  witness."  So  say- 
ing, he  led  the  way  to  his  own  apartment,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  his  cousin. 

Clermont  was  not  sorry  at  having  this  opportunity,  which 
now  presented  itself,  for  his  sounding  the  sentiments  of 
Victor  with  regard  to  his  sister.  He  hoped  by  this  means 
to  obtain  some  satisfaction  in  the  affair.  But  although 
Victor  listened  to  all  that  passed  with  considerable  calm- 
ness, he  made  no  answer  from  which  his  determination 
respecting  Virginie  could  be  understood.  He  did  not  deny 
that  he  loved  Virginie,  and  that  he  had  always  loved  her; 
and  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  circumstances  were 
such  as  would  render  it  in  his  power  to  supply  her  with 
every  distinction  which  her  virtues  deserved:  but  he 
would  enter  into  no  explanation  of  his  plans,  or  rather,  he 
seemed  to  express  himself  as  one  who  had  formed  no  plan 
of  action,  but  was  ready  to  be  decided  by  any  impulse  of 
the  moment. 
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Clermont,  who  through  all  these  tr3ning  scenes  was  en- 
abled to  stand  firmly  to  his  Christian  profession,  missed 
not  this  occasion,  on  which  he  found  Victor  mare  serious 
than  usual,  of  urging  upon  him  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  real  religion :  but,  on  the  mere  mention  of  this  subject, 
the  young  man  instantly  became  light  and  profane,  ana 
uttered  several  expressions  so  shocking  to  Clermont,  that 
he  thought  it  best  to  desist  fifom  pressing  the  subject  any 
further.  Thus,  affjer  having  made  every  effort  which  he 
thought  prudent  with  respect  to  his  sister,  this  good  bro- 
ther was  left  in  the  same  state  of  doubt  as  before  with 
regard  to  her  situation  in  reference  to  Victor,  and  he  was 
also  more  strongly  and  painfully  convinced  of  the  infidd 
principles  of  bo3i  these  his  young  relations. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clermont  beheld  much  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  uncle  and  aunt,  his  cousin  and  sister,  which 
grieved  him.  Both  the  Comjte  and  Victor  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  time  abroad,  but  not  together.  They  seldom 
returned  home  till  late  at  night,  and  sometimes  not  till  near 
the  nwrning ;  and  if  Clermont  by  chance  met  them  during 
the  day,  they  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  some  concerns 
which  they  were  not  willing  to  impart  to  any  other  per- 
son. The  Comtesse  was,  in  the  mean  time,  wholly  devoted 
to  her  own  society  and  their  peculiar  amusements ;  and 
Virginie  also  had  her  chosen  companions  with  whom  she 
Went  abroad.  If  Clermont  happened  to  meet  with  any  of 
these  his  relations,  it  was  always  in  a  crowd,  or  some 
scene  of  gaiety ;  and  they  always  seemed  glad  to  shake 
him  off,  and  to  see  him  engaged  with  other  persons,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  might  chance 
to  be  assembled.  ITie  Comtesse  was  the  only  person  who 
appeared  to  take  the  least  pleasure  in  his  society ;  but 
such  was  the  levity,  coquetry,  and  want  of  delicacy  in 
her  manner,  that  Clermont  wa^  as  uneasy  in  her  compa- 
ny as  His  other  connexions  could  be  in  his.  - 

Thus  passed  some  weeks :  at  the  end  of  which  period 
two  persons  were  brought  forward  whom  Clermont  had 
reason  to  think  were  the  individuals  to  whom  the  Comte 
would  have  no  objections  to  unite  his  son  and  his  niece 
in  marriage.  The  one  was  an  extremely  rich  and  gay 
widow  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  j  and  the  othei 
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was  a  middle-ag€d  man,  of  no  &mily  indeed,  but  possess- 
ing great  wealth  and  considerable  influence  at  court. 

The  first  appearance  of  these  persons  in  the  presence 

of  Clermont  was  at  a  supper  given  at  the  Hotel  de  V y 

and  it  was,  even  at  this  first  interview,  sufficiently  apparent, 
what  were  the  views  entertained  by  the  Comte. 

During  the  repeated  interviews  which  took  place  op 
various  occasions  after  this  supper,  it  became  very  evi- 
dent that  Madame  de  Blemont  (the  lady  above-mentioned) 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  fashiona- 
ble air  of  Victor,  and  that  Monsieur  de  Salntierre  appear- 
ed equally  pleased  with  Virginie ;  but  Clermont  was  still 
unable  to  penetrate  the  intentions  of  his  cousin  and  sister 
with  respect  to  these  proposed  marriages,  though  he  had 
frequently  found  them  in  close  conversation  with  each 
other,  and  once  heard  his  sister  say, ''  If  fortime  would 
but  favour  us,  Victor,  we  might  yet  be  ha^py." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Clermont  solicited  the  confidence 
of  Virginie;  the  young  lady  continued  to  avoid  him: 
and  he  Ibund  that  he  only  exposed  himself  to  insults  by 
attempting  to  enter  into  any  particular  conversation  wiUi 
his  cousin.  It  might,  however,  be  expected  that  filler- 
mout,  being  naturally  deeply  concerned  in  the  happiness 
of  his  sister,  was  no  idle  spectator  of  what  was  pass-  ^ 
ing  around  him;  and  the  more  so.  as  he  had  few  ac- 
quaintances m  Paris,  and  none,  in  Kxi,  who  actually  In- 
terested him.   . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  frequent  and  long-continued  ab- 
sences of  Victor  surprised  him ;  and  he  had  already  be- 
gun to  entertain  considerable  fears  respecting  them,  when 
his  uncle,  one  day,  calling  him  aside,  and  addressing  him 
with  more  affection  than  usual,  said,  "  My  dear  nephew, 
I  am  very  uneasy  about  my  son.  I  greatly  fear  that  he 
has  lately  taken  to  gamMe,.and  that  to  an  extent  which 
threatens  the  total  ruin  of  all  his  prospects." 

Clermont  heard  this  commumcation  with  more  grief 
than  surprise ;  and,  after  having  expressed  his  sorrow  on 
the  occasion,  he  asked  what  he  could  do  to  assist  his 
cousin. 

"  Watch  him,  my  dear  nephew,"  said  the  Comte :  ^*  dis- 
eover  his  haunts.    Follow  him;  and  endeavour,  when 
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you  see  him  in  danger,  to  extricate  him  from  his  evil 
companions,  and  to  bring  him  home." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Clermont,  "  although  the  service  will  not 
be  an  acceptable  one  to  my  cousin,  I  am  ready  to  obey 

S3U,  and  hope  that  I  may  be  eoaMed  to  be  useful  to  him. 
ut  O,  my  uncle !"  he  added,  **if  I  might  but  presume  to 
open  my  mind  to  you,  I  should  entreat  you  to  seek  an- 
other and  a  more  powWiiil  friend  fof  my  cousin  than 
such  a  one  as  I  am.  I  should  implore  you  to  use  the  in- 
fluence of  a  father,  to  induce  him  to  seek  a  heavenly  and 
omnipotent  guide  for  his  youth."  Clermont  then,  with 
the  same  Christian  firmness  which  he  had  evinced 
throu^out  his  whole  residence  in  Frsaice,  ventured  to 
state  to  his  uncle  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  at  the  irreli- 
^ous  state  of  his  Hsimily,  and  boldly  predicting  that  de- 
struction would  inevitably  be  the  c<»isequence  of  this 
contempt  of  the  divine  power,  he  earnestly  besought  his 
micle  to  press  the  obligations  oi  religion  on  his  children 
without  further  loss  of  time.  He  also  took  occasion  to 
point  out  t^  him  the  regard  whkfa  subsisted  between  his 
son  and  Virginje,  and  to  a^  him  whereftwe  he  wished  to 
separate  two  persons  who  had  been  so  kHig  and  faithfully 
attached. 

The  Comte  took  no  notice  of  that  part  of  Clermont's 
address  which  referred  to  religion ;  but,  replying  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  appeal  only,  he  said,  ^'  Clermont,  you 
are,  perhaps,  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  my  a£&irs. 
Though  living  in  the  style  you  see,  I  am  a  poor  man ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  my  son  should  marry  so  as  to 
support  the  honour  of  his  family." 

"  Honour !"  repeated  Clermont,  "  what  are  earthly  ho- 
nours in  comparison  with  happiness?  O,  my  uncle !  do 
not  compel  your  son  to  naake  a  sacrifice  whidi,  I  am  per- 
suaded, is  utterly  repugnant  to  his  feelings." 

"Clermont,  you  mistake  me,"  replied  the  Comte;  "I 
use  no  compulsion.  Victor  sees  the  nece»»ty  of  this  mar- 
riage as  clearly  as  I  do:  and  he  is  entirdy  acquiescent  in 
(he  arrangement." 

".Inconceivable,"  replied  Clermont.  "  These  are  things 
f  cannot  understand." 

**  Why  not,"  said  the  Comte. 

Clermont  !iad  long  been  aware  that  his  relations  pos- 
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sessed  scarcely  one  idea^  qt  one  feeling,  in  unison  with  hit 
own,  and  that,  therefore,  arguments  tetween  them  were 
always  imsatisfactory :  as  they  had  no  common  senti- 
ment on  which  their  reasonings  might  be  fomided.  He 
therefore  made  no  reply  to  the  last  question  of  the  Comte^ 
but  took  his  leave,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  that  miffht  be  in  his  power  to  benefit  his  cou- 
sm  in  the  Way  that  had  been  pomted  out. 

In  compliance  with  his  uncle's  request,  when  Victor 
was  preparing  to  go  out  on  that  same  evening,  Clermont 
contrived  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  ad- 
dressing him  with  apparent  carelessness,  he  said,  '4f  you 
are  going  out,  cousm,  I  should  like  to  accompany  you; 
for  I  have  hitherto  lived  almost  as  a  stranger  in  this  place, 
and  should  be  glad  to  become  somewhat  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  humours  of  this  gay  city." 

On  hearing  this,  Victor  laughed  aloud,  and  replied. 
"How  now,  my  good  cousin?  do  you  begin  to  be  tired  of 
the  philosophic  life  that  you  have  hitherto  led  ?  Come 
on,  then,  and  I  will  introduce  you  into  the  world ;  and 
henceforward  we  shall  understand  each  other  better  than 
we  have  hitherto  done,  I  make  no  question." 

Clermont  was  shocked  at  the  turn  which  Victor  thus 
gave  to  his  request,  and,  upon  reflection,  he  saw  that  his 
proposal  had  been  an  injudicious  one,  and  that  it  bore 
with  it  an  appearance  of  inconsistency,  which,  for  the 
honour  of  religion,  every  Christian  should  carefully  avoid. 
He  was  therefore  at  a  loss  what  further  to  sav,  till  Vic- 
tor, observing  his  hesitation,  seemed  inchnea  to  draw 
him  forward  to  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  in  the 
court. 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Victor,"  said  Clermont.  "  On  se 
cond  thoughts,  I  find  that  I  must  not  go  with  you.  You 
have  misunderstood  me :  I  am  not  weary  of  the  part 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  choose;  I  desire 
still  to  lead  an  innocent  hie ;  and  I  pray  that  I  may  al- 
ways be  kept  from  falling  into  sin ;  and,  as  I  daily  ask  of 
ray  God  that  I  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  so  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  throw  myself  into  it.  If,  therefore^"  he  add- 
ed, smilingly,  "  if  the  company  you  keep,  my  cousin,  is 
not  that  which  you  would  recommend  as  suitable  for  such 
a  philosopher  as  I  am,  I  will  not  accompany  you."    So 
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saying,  he  let  Victor's  ann  go,  and  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing loud,  instantly  jumped  into  his  carriage,  and  was 
driven  out  of  the  court. 

Clermont,  for  a  short  time  after  the  departure  of  Vic- 
tor, stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  portico,  considering  what 
steps  he  ought  next  to  take.  "What,"  said  he,  "shall  I 
do  for  this  misguided  and  unprincipled  young  man?  how 
am  I  to  watch  him?  whither  must  I  foUow  him?  And 
jret  I  must  not  disregard  my  uncle's  request  Am  I  my- 
self able  to  withstand  the  trials  to  which  I  cannot  but  be 
exposed  in  seeking  him  through  all  the  haunts  of  vice 
with  which  this  profligate  capital  abounds?  O  my  God, 
enlighten  and  influence  my  mind  on  this  subject,  and 
make  me  to  know  the  path  in  which  I  should  walk!" 
VRiile  uttering  these  last  words,  being  perhaps  directed 
by  some  secret  influence  from  above,  he  descended  the 
steps,  crossed  the  court,  and,  passing  under  the  gate,  he 
presently  found  himself  in  the  street. 

Those  who  have  traversed  the  capital  of  England  at 
night,  and  have  beheld  it  blazing,  as  it  were,  at  that  time 
with  the  brightness  oi  a  second  day,  must  not  expect  an 
appearance  equally  brilliant  at  the  same  hour  in  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

The  Rue  St.  Honore  is  one  of  the  principal  streets  in 
Paris;  notwithstanding  which,  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  mean ;  and  those  few  which  are  of  a  superior 
kind,  stand  back  from  the  street,  in  courts,  having  lodges 
or  gateways  in  the  front.  A  few  lamps,  suspend^  in  the 
centre  from  the  ropes  which  run  across  the  streets,  shed  , 
a  dim  and  imperfect  light  upon  the  pavement,  and  hardly 
allow  the  passenger  to  distinguish  the  forms  of  the  houses 
on  each  side. 

Clermont  passed  along  this  gloomy  street  in  haste, 
and,  taking  the  shortest  way  to  the  Palais  Royal,  he  ar- 
rive ^t  the  gate  at  the  moment  in  which  several  car- 
riages were  wheeling  away  from  it ;  and  among  these  he 
plainly  distinguished  that  which  belonged  to  Victor.  He 
called  to  the  coachman,  but  was  not  heard:  and  now, 
having  no  doubt  that  his  cousin  might  be  found  in  some 
apartment  of  4he  buildings  which  surround  the  several 
courts  of  the  palace,  he  entered  beneath  the  archway 
which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  court,  and  which  forms  a 

III.  T 
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part  of  the  halMtation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  aiid  from 
Uienee  he  proceeded,  without  loss  of  tinie,  into  the  piazza 
on  the  left. 

The  Palais  Royal,  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  1636, 
could  formerly  boast  of  a  beautiful  garden,  planted  with 
the  greatest  exactness  and  precision.  It  contained  two 
lawns,  symmetrically  bordered  by  rows  of  trees.  Be- 
tween these  lawns  was  a  basin  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
surrounded  by  trellis  work,  with  many  niches,  in  which 
were  placed  statues.  A  magnificent  avenue  of  tUlenels,  re- 
sembling a  noble  archway,  encompassed  the  garden,  and 
was  terminated  at  the  dod  by  elms,  so  trimmed  as.  to 
represent  porticoes.  At  present,  however,  these  gar- 
dens are  entirely  transformed,  although  a  few  dusky 
trees  yet  remain,  and^a  fountain  is  still  se^i  to  play 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  court.  Immense  galleries 
and  innumerable  shops  have  now  taken  the  place  of 
the  avenues  of  Tillend,  and  of  the  leafy  piazzas  and 
the  shadowy  bowers  with  which  it  was  once  adorned. 
Neither  is  &is  ancient  abode  of  princes  more  changed 
in  its  outward  appearance  than  it  is  with  resi)ect  to 
its  inhabitants.  To  use  the  words  of  a  modern  writer, 
"The  Palais  Royal  is  now  a  kind  of  camera-obscura, 
in  which  a  stranger  might  contemplate  all  Paris;  for 
in  this  place  there  is  assembled,  in  one  point  of  view, 
every  vanity,  every  folly,  and  we  might  add,  every  in- 
ducement to  vice,  which  the  mightiest  capital  of  the 
earth  could  possibly  afibrd.  The  buUdings  which  sur- 
round the  two  courts  of  the  Palais  Royal  are  of  consider- 
able height,  and  consist  of  many  stories.  The  ground- 
floor  is  composed  of  shops,  or  houses  of  restaurateurs, 
having  before  them  a  paved  walk  and  open  gallery;  caffes 
and  gambling-rooms  occupy  the  second  story ;  and  a  range 
of  apartments  under  ground  afford  the.  like  places  of  en- 
tertainment for  persons  of  inferior  rank.  We  forbear  to 
inquire  into  the  uses  to  which  the  upper  apartments  of 
these  ranges  of  buildings  are  appropriated;  for,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  the  same  author  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
"there  are,  in  certain  pictures,  parts  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  the  shade." 

Into  this  place,^uchas  we  have  partly  described  it,  and 
fuch  as  we  might  further  imagine  it  to  be,  Clermont  now  . 
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fell  himself  impelled  by  duty  to  enter,  alone,  and  at  that 
very  hour  when,  under  the  covert  of  darkness,  or  by  the 
merely  dubious  light  of  thinly  scattel^ed  lamps,  vice  was 
stalking  abroad,  fearless  and  unreserved.  Clermont,  with- 
out any  specific  motive  for  his  so  doing,  entered  the  piaz- 
za on  the  lefjt,  and  passing  on  tiH  he  came  to  the  wooden 
gallery  which  separates  the  two  courts,  he  saw  before 
nim  a  figure  which  he  thought  resembled  Victor.    He 
accordingly  followed  the  young  man  into  the  second 
court,  where  he  disappeared  through  a  door-way  on  the 
left.  Clermont,  though  still  at  some  distance,  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  this  door-way,  tiU,  entering  through  it,  he  ascend- 
ed a  staircase  which  introduced  him  to  a  large  apartment 
called,  Le  Caffe  des  MiUes  Colonnes,  one  of  the  most 
cdebrated  in  Paris,  and  here  he  immediately  discovered 
that  the  young  man  whom  he  had  ft^owed  was  to  him  a 
/total  stranger.    This  apartment,  notwithstanding  its  os- 
tentatious appellation,  was  smaH,but  it  was  adorned  with 
many  marble  columns,  which,  being  reflected  by  looking- 
glasses,  judiciously  arranged  for  the  purp<fte,  appealed  to 
be  multiplied  beyond  calculation,  and  thus  seemed  to  ^r- 
title  the  room  to  its  magnificent  characteristic,  Des  Milles 
Colonnes.     The  effect,  however,  of  these  arrangements 
was  exceedingly  bad ;  because  tie  simplicity  of  the  ori- 
^al  idea  was  destroyed  by  several  ill-judged  ornaments, 
and  various  statues,  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  which 
were  multiplied  by  the  mirrors  till  the  eye  was  wearied 
with  the  r4)etition. 

But  that  which  shocked  the  mind  of  Clermont  more 
than  any  thing  else  in  this  place  was  a  female  of  middle 
age  and  rather  large  dimensions,  who'was  seated  on  an 
elevated  chsdr  of  fine  damask  adorned  with  gold.  She  was 
placed  with  her  back  to  a  mirror,  and  had  before  her  a  mar- 
ble table,  on  which  were  certain  urns  and  vessels  of  gold. 

This  female  appeared  dressed  with  exquisite  art,  and 
the  artificial  rose  and  hly  adorned  her  cheeks  and  neck. 
Clermont  now  remembered  that  he  had  heard  Victor 
speak  of  this  woman  as  being  well  known  to  him,  and, 
therefore,  revolting  as  it  was  to  him  to  address  a  charac- 
ter of  this  description,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  inquired 
whether  she  had  seen  the  Chevalier,  de  V—-—  during 
the  evening. 
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Ciennont^  manner  and  appearance  were  those  of  a 
gentleman,  and,  as  such,  this  person  thought  it  worth  her 
while  to  try  to  please  him.  In  return  to  his  question, 
therefore  she,  assumed  one  of  her  most  gracious  smiles 
and  softest  cadences:  but,  aftet  several  coquettish  cir- 
cumlocutions, she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had 
seen  nothing  during  that  evening  of  the  individual  in 
question. 

Nothing  is  more  revoltmg  to  a  mhid  agitated  by  strong 
emotions,  and  under  the  influence  of  virtuous  feelings, 
than  ^e  unfeeling  trifling  of  vicious  characters.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  it  was  with  difllculty  that  Clermont 
could  contain  himself  to  hear  her  out,  or  even  to  answer 
with  common  politeness ;  so  that,  turning  hastily  round^ 
he  quitted  this  scene  of  vanity^  and  presently  found  him- 
self again  in  the  piazza. 

I  shall  not  accompany  Clermont  throughout  all  his  wan- 
derings during  the  course  of  this  evening.  Suflice  it  to 
say,  that,  at  about  one  o'clock,  he  had  almost  determined 

to  return  to  the  Hotel  de  V ,  when,  at  the  door  of  a  re- 

staiu-ateur,  he  met  with  a  young  man  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently seen  in  company  with  Victor.  This  young  man 
was  not  one  whom  'Clermont  would  ever  have  made 
choice  of  as  a  companion :  nevertheless,  he  was  at  this 
time  glad  to  see  him ;  and  now,  telling  him  that  he  was 
come  in  search  of  Victor,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  he 
begged  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  direct  him 
where  to  find  him. 

The  young  man  replied,  that  he  had  not  seen  him  dur- 
ing that  evening ;  but  added,  that  he  could  probably  di- 
rect Clermont  to  a  place  where  he  might  be  found,  as  it 
was  one  of  his  usual  haunts.  Accordingly,  the  stranger 
conducted  Clermont  into  one  of  the  buildings  on  the 
right  of  the  second  square,  and,  taking  him  up  several 
flights  of  stairs,  he  uitroduced  him  to  a  very  large  room, 
where  a  number  oi  ];4c;rsons  were  engaged  in  games  of 
hazard. 

A  deep  silence  reigned  throughout  the  apartment  when 
Qennont  entered,  (being  intrcSuced  by  the  young  gen- 
ireman  above  mentioned,)  which  silence  was  now  and 
theu  broken  by  strong  and  sudden  exclamations,  expres- 
sive of  violent  but  halt^repressed  emoticni.     Clermont 
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walked  quietly  round  the  apartment,  anxiously  looking 
for  Victor,  who  nowhere  appeared;  and  he  was  just 
about  to  withdraw,  eager  to  leave  a  scene  which  Riled 
him  with  horror,  when  suddenly  a  violent  altercation 
broke  out  at  one  of  the  tables,  from  which  a  young  man, 
rising  up,  exclaimed,  with  a  dreadful  oath,  "  It  is  done ! 
then  I  am  lost !"  . 

At  the  same  moment,  the  young  man  who  had  utteied 
these  words  rushed  towards  the  door ;  and,  in  an  instant 
afterwards,  the  sound  of  a  pistol  in  the  passage,  followed 
by  that  of  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  floor,  struck  dr^idfully 
upon  the  ears  of  sdl. 

Every  one  in  the  apartment  immediately  arose ;  and 
many  sprang  forward  to  the  door,  insomuch  that  Cler- 
mont was  unable  to  pass  through  the  crowded  door-way; 
but  as  he  stood  behind  the  throng,  he  dismally  heard  the 
expiring  groan  of  the  miserable  self-<lestroyer,  and  the 
exclamations  of  horror  which  immediately  afterwards 
burst  from  every  mouth. 

Clermont  remained  in  this  scene  of  guilt  and  misery 
till  he  had  ascertained  that  death  had  actually  taken 
place ;  and  then,  being  sick  with  horror,  and  faint  with 

fatigue,  he  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  V ,  where  his  first 

question  to  the  porter  was, "  Is  the  Chevelier  returned  ?  is 
my  cousin  in  the  house?'* 

Being  relieved,  in  some  degree,  from  his  fears  on  Vic- 
tor's account,  Twhich  were  now  become  excessive,)  by 
the  answer  of  the  porter,  who  replied,  that  Monsieur  had 
already  been  an  hour  in  the  house,  Clermont  went  to 
bed,  where  he,  however,  found  not  the  least  degree  of  re- 
pose till  the  morning  had  begun  to  dawn,  at  which  time 
he  fell  asleep;  but  it  was  a  sleep  in  which  ail  the  horrors 
of  the  past  night  were  represented  anew  to  his  mind. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  Clermont  awoke  from  his 
troubled  rest:  and  then  rising  and  dressing  in  haste,  he 
resolved  that  before  Victor  could  possibly  leave  the  house, 
ae  would  seek  him,  and  mak§.  one  more  attempt  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  renounce  that  mode  of  life,  the  end  of 
•vhich,  if  pursued,  would,  he  doubted  not,  be  similar  to 
h  .i  fate  of  that  miserable  young  man  whose  death  he  had 
inc  night  before  witnessed,  fiifluenced  by  this  resolU' 
tkm,  he  statkMNxl  himself  in  a  oeotn  apartiaeiii  of  tb» 
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hotel  ihroii^  which  he  was  aware  that  Victor  must 
pass  in  order  to  go  out:  and  there  he  waited  for  a  const 
derable  time,  sometimes  throwing  his  restless  limbs  on  a 
sofa  which  was  situated  in  the  apartment,  and  sometimes 
pacing  the  room  with  hasty  steps ;  his  mind,  during  this 
painfid  interval,  being  incessanUy  engaged  in  prayer;-  but 
It  w^  that  kind  of  heartfelt  exercise  which  those  only 
can  practise  and  appreciate  who  have  lived  in  habituad 
and  intimate  union  with  their  God. 

More  than  an  hour  had  thus  elapsed  before  Victor  ap- 
peared. He  came  out  from  his  chamber  in  such  a  dr^ 
as  indicated  that  it  was  his  intention  iixstantly  to  go  out. 
But  though  he  was  attu'ed  with  evident  care,  his  face 
was  pale,  and  there  was  a  certain  wildness  in  his  manner 
which  too  plainly  bespoke  the  disorder  and  agitation  of 
his  mind.  At  the  sight  of  Clermont  he  started,  and  look- 
ed as  if  he  would  ^dly  have  avoided  him :  but  Cler- 
mont was  in  that  state  of  high  excitement  which  inspires 
the  most  timorous  with  courage,  and  which  gives  bold- 
ness to  the  most  reserved.  He  instantly  advanced  towards 
Victor,  on  his  first  appearance,  and  Altered  without  cere- 
mony into  the  detail  of  all  his  views  and  apprehensions 
respecting  him. 

During  the  coarse  of  this  history,  I  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  many  conversatioi»  at  some  length.  I 
now  therefore  forbear  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
that  vrhich  took  place  between  Clermont  and  Victor  on 
the  present  occasion ;  because  in  so  doing,  I  should  be 
0(Hnpdled  to  repeat  many  arguments  that  have  been  al- 
ready adduced.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  by 
smtidy  stating  the  general  heads  of  this  conversation. 

Clermont  began  by  expressing  his  uneasiness  at  the  ha- 
bitual and  mysterious  absence  of  his  cousin  from  home; 
and  he  stated  that  he  was  weH  acquamted  with  the  fact 
of  his  frequentuig  gambluig4iouses ;  and  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  gone  into  one  on  the  night  before,  expecting 
to  find  him  there.  He  then  mformed  him  of  the  dreadful 
scene  that  he  had  there  witnessed;  and  proceeded,  in  a 
manner  at  once  exceedingly  warm  and  affectionate,  to 
point  out  to  his  cousin  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
rieious  course  of  conduct,  both  in  the  present  wwld  and 
oi;.lhaiwiudii»looQiii0w  . 
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Although  Clermont's  discourse  was  protracted  to  a  con- 
siderable length.  Victor  heard  him  out,  and  seemed  to 
be  aflected  by  many  of  his  arguments.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  ceased  to  speal^  the  unhappy  young  man 
arose  without  making  any  other  reply  than  a  simple  de- 
claration that  he  felt  his  cousin's  kindness,  and  then  fetch- 
ing a  deep  sigh,  he  walked  back  to  his  own  apartment,  in 
which  he  presently  shut  himself  up.  Clermont  flattered 
himself  that  he  might  take  this  action  as  a  token  for  good; 
and  new  hopes  with  regard  to  his  misguided  cousin  were 
beginning  to  arise  in  his  breast,  when  his  sister  entered 
the  saloon  by  a  door  at  the  further  end;  but  on  seeing  hex 
brother  she  immediately  started,  and  seemed  half  inclined 
to  draw  back. 

"  Virginie,"  said  Clermont  "you  appear  surprised  and 
agitated  at  seeing  me  here.  Will  you  not,  however,  allow 
me  a  moment's  hearing  7  Though  I  am  your  nearest  re- 
lation, you  continually  shun  me ;  you  look  upon  me  as 
yoiir  enemy ;  and  instead  of  making  me  the  confidant  of 
your  sorrows,  you  shrmk  with  horror  when  you  behold 
me." 

"My  sorrows!"  repeated  Virginie:  "what  would  you 
insinuate,  Clermont?  why  do  you  suppose  that  I  have 
any  particular  afflictions?" 

"I  have  no  desire,"  returned  Clermont,  "to  extort  a 
confidence  which  is  continually  refused  me.  But  let  us 
not  now  speak  of  our  own  concerns,  Virginie:  it  is  Victor 
of  whom  we  must  think  at  present" 

"Victor!"  she  reiterated^  tunung  pale,  and  trembling 
excessively;  "what  do  you  fear  for  Victor?" 

"  Every  ^ing,"  said  Clermont  "  He  is  an  infidel,  and 
a  gambler;  and  what  may  we  not  expect  from  such  a 
one?  O  Virginie !  my  sister!  you  know  not  what  dangers 
you  inair  when  you  reject  the  favour  of  your  God!  The 
Lord  forbid  that  I  should  ever  experience  in  my  own 
mind  the  darkness  and  horror  of  infidelity :  nevertheless, 
I  can,  in  some  measure,  conceive  what  it  is ;  and  I  never 
wonder  at  any  act  of  desperation,  however  dreadful,  of 
which  such  persons  are  guilty." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Clermont?  what  do  you  allude 
o?"  said  Virginie. 

"Thifi»  nry^8ist»^  is Qys  mesnmg  of  ^vbat  1  would  say, 
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returned  Clermont,  ^that  unless  you  can  discover  some 
means  of  dissuading  Victor  from  his  present  course  of 
life,  and  unless  the  divine  mercy  interposes  to  awaken 
him  from  his  delusive  dream  of  infidelity,  I  look  forward 
to  some  dreadful  catastrophe,  of  which  I  dare  not  now 
even  think." 

Virginie  became  still  more  pale,  and  sunk  back  on  a 
sofa,  sighing  bitterly. 

"  O  my  sister !"  said  Clermont ;  "  better  would  it  have 
been  for  you,  and  for  our  unhappy  cousin,  that  you  had 
died  in  your  cradles,  while  yet  you  w«re  incapable  of 
raising  your  impious  voices  against  the  majesty  of  your 
Creator.  O  my  God!  my  G(^!"  he  added,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  directing  his  eyes  upwards,  "  have  mercy  on 
these  young  people.  Open  their  eyes,  ere  it  is  yet  too  late, 
to  a  sight  of  the  heinous  crime  of  unbelief  of  which  they 
are  giulty;  and  deliver  them,  O  Lord,  through  thy  free 
and  umerited  -grace,  from  &e  sure  consequences  of  their 
transgressions."  * 

Virginie  intemipted  her  brother  in  the  midst  of  these 
his  devout  ejaculations,  to  ask  him  what  were  his  particu- 
lar fears  on  Victor's  account.  "He  is  now  in  the  house," 
she  said ;  "for  I  was  told  that  he  capie  in  last  night,  and 
that  he  tiien  appeared  as  usual.  VHiat  then  do  you  par- 
ticularly apprehend?" 

Clermont  now  informed  his  sister  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  his  uncle  and  himself  on  the  last  evening,  and 
he  also  laid  before  her  the  detail  of  his  visit  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  he  particularly  mentioned  the  dreadful  scene 
that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  gambllng-house. 

"  And  why  should  you  suppose  that  Victor  is  in  danger 
of  imitating  this  miserable  man?"  said  Virginie. 

"  Because  he  exposes  himself  amidst  the  same  circum- 
stances of  risk,"  returned  Clermont,  "and  he  rejects 
those  comforts  and  restraints  of  religion  by  which  alone, 
the  mind  of  man  is  soothed  in  affliction,  and  his  passions 
are  controlled  in  the  moment  of  high  and  otherwise  over- 
powering excitement." 

Virginie,  though  pale  and  trembling,  affected  to  smile  at 
these  fears,  and  said,  "  Brother,  you  £arm  yourself  with- 
out sufficient  cause ;  this  is  not  Victor's  first  introduction 
into  the  woiid ;  h^  plays  with  judgment ;  he  is  not  rash 
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and  I  conclude,  that  it  is  more  probable  that  he  may  ac- 
quire a  fortune,  which  will  set  him  above  the  necessity  of 
the  odious  match  that  is  now  contemplated  for  him,  than 
that  he  will  inconsiderately  become  the  means  of  his  own 
ruin." 

On  hearing  this  remark,  Clermont,  who,  during  the 
last  few  minutes,  had  been  pacing  the  apartment  with 
hurried  steps,  as  if  thereby  to  relieve  the  perturbation  of 
his  spirits,  stood  still  before  his  sister,  and  looking  in- 
tently at  her,  he  exclaimed,  "And  is  it  so  ?  do  I  now  un- 
derstand this  mystery?  It  was  all  inexplicable^ before. 
O  miserable  Virginie !  The  thing  is  then  done ;  and  you 
yourself  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  man  whom  you 
love." 

The  argument  between  Virginie  and  her  brother  now 
assumed  a  new  aspect,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  danger  and  impiety  of  attempting  to  con- 
trol her  own  future  circumstances  by  the  encouragement 
of  measures  so  unlawful.  And  he  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  the  blessedness  of  the  state  of 
that  man,  who.  having  resigned  himself,  both  his  soul  and 
body,  into  the  nands  of  his  God,  is  thereby  delivered  from 
every  anxious  care  respecting  his  subsequent  situation  in 
life ;  having  thus  been  enabled  to  cast  all  his  cave  upon 
him  who  careth  for  him. 

Virginie  impatiently  heard  her  brother  speaking  on  this 
subject ;  and  then  she  recurred  to  her  old  plea,  that  as  he 
was  a  heretic,  and  she  a  Catholic,  it  was  therefore  im- 
possible that  they  could  agree  on  matters  of  religion :  and 
though  Clermont  pressed  her  to  hear  what  he  had  further 
to  say,  she  arose  and  withdrew  to  her  apartment. 

Clermont  being  now  again  left  alone,  began  to  consider 
what  he  should  next  do  for  Victot^  and  contemplated 
with  anguish  the  little  prospect  that  he  had  of  serving 
him  effectually :  for  he  felt  covinced  that  if  the  young 
man  was  still  resolved  to  continue  in  the  ruinous  course 
upon  which  he  had  entered,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him,  either  by  watching  him,  or  by  any  other  means,  to 
preserve  him  from  the  effects  of  his  own  rashness.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  do  what  he  could  in  order  that  he 
might  thus  save  himself  from  after  reflections  of  self-re- 
proach in  case  that  which  he  most  feared  should  eventu- 
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ally  take  place :  he  therefore  continued  at  home  during 
the  whole  of  the  morning ;  and  finding  that  Victor  did 
not  attempt  to  go  out,  Clermont  felt  his  mind  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  circumstance. 

In  Hie  evening,  the  Comtesse  was  to  give  an  entertain-^ 
ment :  and,  as  Madame  de  Blemont  was  expected  to  be 
present,  there  was  no  doubt  entertained  that  Victor  would 
be  at  home. 

When  Clermont  entered  the  saloon  in  the  evening,  he 
found  it  illuminated  with  great  splendour  and  brilliancy, 
which,  however,  ill  agreed  with  the  real  character  and  the 
well-known  feelings  of  every  individual  of  the  family  that 
was  to  receive  the  quests.  The  apartment  was  furnished 
with  casolettes,  which,  being  now  lighted  up,  exhaled  all 
the  perfumes  of  the  east  Several  persons  were  already 
arrived.  Clermont  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  cousin  Victor 
ele^ntly  dressed,  standing  among  a  group  of  young 
ladies,  and  conversing  with  gaiety.  Virginie  soon  after- 
wards approached  the  little  circle:  but  there  was  a  sad- 
ness in  her  air  which  she  seemed  in  vain  endeavouring 
to  conceaL  She  stood  for  a  moment  beside  her  cousin, 
and  their  eyes  met  with  an  expression  which  Clermont 
was  destined  never  to  forget.  She  then  passed  on ;  and 
Clermont  observed  that  Victor  looked  after  her  as  she  re- 
treated ;  and  he  thought  that  he  sighed :  but  rousing  him- 
self in  a  moment  afterwards,  he  resumed  his  seeming 
gaiety. 

Presently  the  crowd  in  the  saloon  became  such,  that  it 
was  found  desirable  to  disperse  the  circle  of  ladles,  and  to 
distribute  them  round  the  tables  for  play. 

When  the  tables  were  arranged,  ^me  of  the  persons 
who  were  disengaged  passed  forward  into  the  gallery, 
which  also  was  illuminated.  In  this  gallery  they  had 
placed  a  harp;  and  several  ladies  gathered  themselves 
round  this  harp,  while  one  began  to  play.  The  air  which 
was  first  chosen  was  an  EngUsh  one ;  and  the  lady,  on 
being  asked  to  sing,  confess^  that  she  had  forgotten  the 
words,  which  were  English, 

Some  one  present  then  said,  "We  have  an  English 
gentleman  here,  who  perhaps  can  refresh  your  memory: 
and  ClermoAt  was  in  consequence  called.  The  young 
man  was  too  polite  to  advance  any  objection  against 
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complying  with  this  call,  especially  when  pressed  by  the 
Comtesse :  but  before  he  left  the  saloon,  he  fequested  thait 
lady  not  to  lose  sight  of  Victor,  but  if  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  immediately  to  inform  him  of  the  circumstance. 

It  was  some  time  before  Clermont  could  persuade  the 
young  ladies  who  were  gathered  round  the  harp,  that  he 
was  unable  to  assist  them  in  recalling  the  song,  and  per> 
haps  more  than  half  an  hour  had  pa^ed  before  he  could 
extricate  himself  from  their  importtmities,  which  were 
particularly  annoying  to  him  at  this  time,  when  his  mind 
was  so  fully  engaged  and  agitated  by  other  matters :  but 
when  he  had  returned  to  the  saloon,  he  looked  in  vaiii 
for  Victor;  and  was  surprised  to  see  ^e  Comtesse  so 
deeply  engaged  in  play,  that  it  was  probable  she  had  ut- 
teriy  forgottoi  the  interests  of  her  son-in-law  in  her  at- 
tention to  her  own  more  immediate  concerns.  Clermont 
immediately  applied  to  the  servants,  who  were  waiting  in 
the  antechamber ;  and  being  told  by  them  that  his  cou- 
sin had  gone  out  only  a  few  minutes  before,  he  hastened 
into  the  court  without  loss  of  time,  and  made  the  same 
demand  of  the  Suisse  at  the  gate. 

Clermont,  as  I  before  said,  was  Ailly  aware  of  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  any  attempts  of  his  to  save  a  profligate  young 
man  who  was  bent  on  his  own  destruction ;  nevertheless, 
he  was  determined  (the  Lord  assisting  him)  to  do  what 
he  coidd  for  him :  he  accordingly  hastened  into  the  street, 
engaged  the  fiTStfiacre  he  could  meet  with,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  Palais  Koyal. 

As  we  have,  in  description,  followed  Clermont  in  his 
pursuits  through  these  mazes  of  vice  and  foUy  during  the 
past  night,  we  judge  that  our  reader  will  not  require 
either  a  repetition  of  the  same  account,  or  the  detail  of 
another  so  little  varied  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  af- 
ford any  additional  information.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  sun  was  already  rising  when  Clermont  returned,  fa- 
tigued and  dispirited,  to  the  Hotel  de  V ,  having  sought 

Victor  in  every  place  where  he  thought  it  at  all  probable 
that  he  might  be  found,  though  his  own  comparative  ig- 
norance of  the  town  added  not  a  little  to  his  difficulties  on 
this  occasion. 

He  had  enjoyed  scarcely  any  rest  during  the  two  past 
oights^;  and  when  told,  on  his  arrival,  that  Victor  was  not 
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in  the  morning,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  morning 
light  was  faintly  dawning  on  the  city  when  Clermont 
found  himself  beneath  that  front  of  tiie  Louvre  which 
looks  towards  the  Seine.  The  night  air  was  chilly,  and 
the  mind  of  Clermont  was  in  that  state  of  stupor  which 
commonly  follows  any  violent  emotion ;  a  state  which,  in 
an  irreligious  mind,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  despair,  but 
which,  in  a  pious  spirit,  still  retains  that  sweet  and  heart- 
felt confidence  which  enables  the  Christian,  under  the 
most  severe  trials  to  which  human  nature  is  liaUe,  to  say, 
*  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed." 

Clermont  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to- 
wards the  Pont  Neuf.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing :  the  season  was  summer.  The  whole  city  was  bu- 
ri^  in  a  profound  stillness ;  the  streets  were  deserted  and 
silent,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  a  modem  celebrated 
writer,  they  resembled  the  long  galleries  of  a  funeral 
monument  All  were  asleep  but  those  characters  whose 
evil  pjirpoflfbs  kept  them  awake,  and  who  were  silently 
skulking  amid  the  shadows  of  the  night  in  search  of  their 
prey. 

Clermont  still  advanced,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the 
front  of  a  hotel  of  a  fine  appearance,  illuminated  as  for  a 
gala.  Many  carriages,  bdongmg  to  private  persons,  were 
arranged  within  the  court,  and  a  line  of  hackney-coaches 
waited  at  the  door.  Clermont  stood  still  near  this  spot,  a 
(aint  hope  rising  in  his  mind  that  he  might  here  find  Vic- 
tor. The  company  was  breaking  up,  a&  Clermont  pre- 
sently observed  by  the  motion  of  the  carriages  within  the 
court  He  placed  himself  where  he  might  best  examine 
those  who  went  out,  and  he  soon  became  persuaded  that 
these  persons  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  desperate 
games  of  chance  which,  he  greatly  feared,  had  effected 
Sie  ruin  of  his  cousin.  Some  of  them,  in  going  out, 
abused  their  servants  with  bitterness;  others  spoke  to 
them  with  that  disgusting  familiarity  which  bespeaks  a 
mind  thrown  from  its  balance  by  undeserved  success ; 
others  laughed  aloud;  and  others  muttered  curses  between 
their  teeth. 

As  the  carriages  began  to  move,  the  noise  became  con* 
fused  and  indistinct;  but  Clermont,  still  intent  on  one 
obiect,  watched  each  countenance  as  closely  as  possible 
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mtil,  at  length,  being  convinced  that  Victor  was  not  of  the 
company,  he  turned  away,  and  proceeded  in  his  search. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock.  Clermont  entered  upon  the 
l\>nt  Neuf,  and  stood  a  while,  leaning  on  the  parapet, 
eyeing  with  vacanl  gaze  the  outline  of  the  buildings  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  river,  as  this  outline  appeared 
nmrked  upon  the  horizori  by  the  faint  light  of  .the  dawn- 
ing day. 

From  this  place  he  could  see  the  palaces  of  kings  and 
the  humble  dwellings  of  the  little  merchant ;  and  beneath 
him  were  multitudes  of  boats  and  larger  vessels,  whose 
occupants  were  just  beginning  to  rouse  themselves. 
^'Oh  I"  exclaimed  Clermont,  "  lifting  up  his  eyes  towards' 
beaven,  ^  another  night  of  misery  is  past^  and  the  sun 
again  arises  in  all  his  glory  on  this  infidel  city !  Ah,  un- 
happy country !  Oh,  land  of  my  fathers !  how  long  wilt 
thou  deny  thy  God  ?  how  long  will  thy  sons  persist  to  re- 
ject the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hew  unto  them- 
selves broken  cisterns,  which  will  hold  no  water?" 

Clermont  then  thought  of  his  own  happy  and  peacefiil 
childhood,  of  his  paternal  friend  in  England,  and  of  that 
divine  mercy  by  which  he  had  been  made  to  differ  from 
too  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  led  betimes  to  under- 
stand and  feel  the  consolations  of  religion.  ^'O,  my 
God !"  said  he,  ''what  is  man  without  thee?  and  what  is 
hell  but  separation  from  thee?  May  I  henceforth  be  as- 
sisted to  love  and  serve  thee  with  every  faculty  of  my 
soul  and  body !  May  my  business  and  my  pleasure  be  to 
promote  thy  worship !"  He  ceased  to  pray,  for  at  this 
moment  a  Uiought  glanced  across  his  mind,  a  thought 
which,  though  indistuict  and  unformed,  filled  his  heart 
with  comfort.—"  May  I  not,"  said  he,  "  at  some  future 
time,  be  in  one  way  or  another  devoted  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  my  country?  I  have  heard  of  David 
Brainerd,  of  Swartz,  and  others,  who  have  laid  them- 
selves out  for  the  instruction  of  the  savages  of  America, 
and  of  the  heathen  in  the  East:  and  oh,  France!  Oh, 
my  country !  dost  thou  not  need  the  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionary more  ihan  these  dwellings  of  the  unlettered  sa- 
vage?—thou  who  once  knewest  thy  God  and  Saviour, 
tnd  hast  now  departed  from  thy  first  love?" 

For  a  short  time,  the  mind  of  Clermont  was  led  awa> 
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by  this  train  of  thought  from  the  more  immediate  con- 
cerns which  had  lately  occupied  him :  soon,  however,  re- 
collecting himself,  he  turned  from  the  parapet,  and  stood 
for  a  moment,  considering  whither  next  he  should  go. 
During  this  momentary  period  of  reflection,  his  mind 
passed,  as  it  were,  over  every  street  in  the  great  capital 
in  the  centre  of  which  he  stood.  "  Victor !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  sought  thee  every  where  among  the  living :  art 
thou  among  the  dead  ?  O,  my  unhappy  cousin !  where 
shall  I  find  theel"  A  dreadful  idea  then  shot  across  his 
mind ;  and,  irresistibly  impelled  by  this  thought,  he  in- 
stantly sought  La  Place  du  Marche  Neuf. 

We  now  again  proceed  to  quote  from  the  celebrated 
author  to  whom  we  have  already  more  than  once  refer- 
red during  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

"  Of  all  the  public  establishments  of  this  capital,"  sa3r8 
this  writer,  ^'  La  Morgue  is  that,  the  destination  of  which 
presents  to  the  mind  the  most  painful  and  revolting  idea. 
The  name  of  it  even  is  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris :  and  among  the  small  number 
of  those  who  know  the  situation  and  design  of  this  sad 
inclosure,  undoubtedly  there  are  very  few  who  have  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  approach  it  Destruction  and 
death  there  present  themselves  wearing  the  most  hideous 
aspects.  There  the  spectator  does  not  behold  the  calm 
and  decent  melancholy  of  the  tomb,  the  pious,  and  often 
pleasingly  mournful  spectacle  of  the  funeral  ceremony; 
neither  have  we  there  the  imposing,  though  terrible  ideas 
conveyed  to  us  which  the  field  of  battle  presents  to  the 
lover  of  martial  glory;  but  we  behold  in  La  Morgue  the 
naked  and  sanguinary  image  of  suicide,  murder,  assassi- 
nation, and  despair.  There  death  appears  in  all  its  horror. 

"  I  still  remember,"  continues  the  same  author, "  the 
first  impression  which  the  view  of  this  terrible  place 
made  upon  me.  I  was  going  out  from  the  college,  and  I 
followed  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  passing  under  the 
vaults  of  the  ancient  chatelet;  curiosity  impelling  me  for- 
ward, as  it  also  did  my  companions. 

"  Beneath  the  foundations  of  that  gothic  tower,  the  last 
remains  of  a  palace,  said  to  have  l^en  built  by  Csesar, 
there  is,  on  the  left,  a  deep  air-hole  formed  in  the  ancient 
building,  which  admits  a  few  rays  of  light  into  a  subter 
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raneous  chamber  adjoining  the  lower  gaol.  Thirmgh  the 
grates  of  this  aperture  I  was  enabled  to  introduce  my 
head;  and  there  I  saw  the  body  of  a  young  female,  the 
extreme  paleness  of  which  detached  itself  as  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  deep  shades  which  surrounded  it. 

"La  Morgue  has  been  transferred,  for  some  years  past, 
to  a  building  constructed  for  the  purpose,  upon  the  Place 
du  Marche  Neuf.  This  edifice,  which  stands  alone  on  the 
extremity  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  is  of  a  form  suitable 
with  its  destination :  its  .roof  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  antique  tomb ;  its  architecture  is  severe ;  and  the  distri* 
bution  of  its  apartments  simple  and  commodious.  The 
entrance  is  through  a  spacious  porch,  which  separates  two 
halls,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  anatomical  investi- 
gations, and  the  other  to  the  exposure  of  the  bodies  which 
are  brought  there.  The  first  of  these  halls  is  interdicted 
to  the  public,  and  windows  of  unpolished  glass  render  it 
inaccessible  to  the  eye  of  the  passenger.  The  other  is 
shut  by  a  cloister  of  glass,  which  admits  a  view  into  the 
interior.  Large  openings  in  the  stone^work,  which  are 
never  filled  up,  and  yet  are  not  observable  to  the  e^e, 
continually  admit  the  air,  and  illuminate  the  buildmg 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Within  the  second  chamber, 
and  parallel  with  the  windows,  on  an  oblique  plane,  are 
placed  tablets  of  black  marble,  on  which  the  dead  are  ex- 
posed, while  their  garments  are  hung  upon  the  wall. 
The  most  retired  part  of  this  building  serves  for  a  habita- 
tion of  the  person  charged  with  the  care  of  this  dreadful 
place." 

Thus  we  have  been  enabled  to  introduce  an  accurate 
description  of  this  edifice,  another  for  purposes  similar  to 
which  has  yet  never  been  known,  and  whidi  we  trust 
will  never  be  required  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  until  the  infidel  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  of  the  French  nation  rejected  their  God  and 
renoimced  their  Saviour  by  a  national  decree,  this  superb 
temple  for  the  self-murderer  was  not  found  necessary: 
and  although  in  every  country  some  unhappy  individu 
als  may  have  existed  who  have  been  guilty  of  this  soul 
ruining  crime,  still  these  instances  are, very  rare,  and 
might  frequently  be  attributed  to  bodily  disorder,  which 
afiecting  the  brain,  depnves  the  individual  oi  every 
U2 
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power  of  fielf-po88es8ion.  Yet  there  is  no  country  besidei 
fVance,  in  which  it  is  become  a  common  practice  for 
every  person  who  has  rendered  his  life  burdensome  to 
himself  by  his  crimes,  to  terminate  it  by  a  violent  and 
self-inflicted  death. 

But  to  leave  these  reflections,  which  might  otherwise 
lead  us  too  far,  and  proceed  with  our  narrative.— 
Clermont  had  heard  of  La  Morgue.  He  knew  its  situa- 
tion and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted.  And  no 
sooner  did  the  dreadful  idea  enter  his  mind,  that  he 
might  there  periiaps  And  the  corpse  of  the  unhappy 
young  man  whom  he  had  long  sought  in  vain,  than  he 
hastened  to  the  place,  in  a  state  of  feeUiig  which  might 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed. 

The  part  of  the  city  to  which  Clermont  was  going,  was 
one  that  he  had  never  before  visited ;  and  as,  at  that  early 
hour,  he  did  not  meet  with  any  person  in  the  street,  who 
could  direct  him,  he  took  a  more  circuitous  course  than 
was  necessary;  and,  in  consequence,  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Phice  du  Marche  Neuf  until  the  sun  had  arisen  above  the 
horizon,  and  it  had  become  perfectly  light. 

Clermont  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  the  build- 
ing that  he  was  seeking,  it  being  sufficiently  indicated  to 
a  casual  observer  by  its  peculiar  construction.  He  started 
with  apprehension  at  the  sight,  but  advanced,  however, 
instantly  towards  the  portico. 

As  he  entered  the  gloomy  edifice,  an  excessive  trembling 
agitated  his  whole  frame,  and  the  violent  beating  of  his 
heart  sdmost  deprived  him  of  breath.  Still,  however,  he 
proceeded,  and,  passing  onwadd  to  the  most  remote  part 
of  the  vestibule,  he  looked  tht'ough  the  windows  of  the 
hall  that  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of 
those  wretched  individuals  who,  having  committed  sui- 
cide, have  been  found  by  persons  to  whom  they  are  un- 
known, and  he  saw  with  horror  a  corpse  extended  on  one 
of  the  marble  slabs.  For  a  moment  he  looked  and  doubt- 
ed; but  the  next  mstant  produced  the  dreadful  reality, 
that  he  had  at  length  found  Victor  where  he  had  least  de- 
sired to  see  him. 

Tlie  unhappy  young  man,  after  having  spent  many 
hovrs  at-  the  gambling-table,  had  at  length  thrown  him 
8^  into  the  river,  being  reduced  to  despair  by  his  great 
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loaaes ;  and  though  the  body  had  been  taken  up  within 
an  hour,  it  was  too  late  to  restore  life ;  and  therefore,  as 
Victor  was  unknown  to  those  about  him,  he  had  been 
consigned  to  that  jdace  of  shame  and  abandonment  in 
which  his  cousin  found  him^ 

There  are  some  scenes  which  may  be  met  with  in  hu- 
man life,  and  some  emotions  exercised  by  the  mind,  to 
which  it  would  be  utteily  impossible  to  do  justice  by  any 
description  which  could  be  given :  and  such  were  the  cur- 
cunistances  of  the  present  occasion,  on  which  Clermont 
first  became  convinced  that  it  was  actually  the  body  of 
his  miserable  cousin  which  he  now  beheld,  pal^  disfi- 
gured, and  extended  on  the  cold  black  marble  within  the 
walls  of  La  Morgue.  iSuch  were  his  feelings,  that  a  con- 
siderable time  had  elapsed  before  he  recoUected  himseld 
A  violent  flood  of  tears  at  length  came  to  his  reUef ;  and 
the  vmce  of  the  concierffe^  who  had  been  for  some  time 
addressing  him,  though  ne  knew  it  not,  was  the  first  oc- 
currence which  brought  him  to  his  recollection. 

"  Apparently,  Sir,"  said  this  man,  who,  from  his  situa- 
tion, was  grown  callous  to  ordinary  scenes  of  woe,  "  you 
know  that  unhappy  gentleman  ?  The  body  has  lain  here 
for  some  hours.  It  seems  he  drowned  himself.  Thouffh 
taken  up  soon  afterwards,  all  life  was  extinct  when  he 
was  brought  hither." 

^  May  I  be  permitted,"  said  Clermont,  '^  to  go  into  the 
hall,  and  once  again  take  hold  of  that  hand  which  so 
lat^  was  waim  with  life  ?" 

The  amcier^e  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  death. 
A  faint  earthy  smell  was  perceptible,  and  the  air  struck 
cold  and  damp  to  his  feelings.  The  same  kind  of  stupor 
which  had  before  come  upon  Clermont,  now  again  took 
possession  of  his  mind ;  and  under  its  influence  he  ad- 
vanced, with  apparent  composure,  to  the  side  of  the 
corpse,  and  stood  for  a  while  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  well-known  features,  which  were  less 
changed  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  manner 
of  the  unhappy  young  man's  death.  But  who  would  pr^ 
tend  to  express  the  thoughts  which  engaged  the  mind  of 
Clermont  as  he  stood  by  the  last  cold  couch  of  Victor  1 
Yet  he  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  reflection,  though  his 
heavy  groans  betrayed  his  deep  dislress; 
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In  this  manner  I  know  not  how  long  he  might  have 
stood,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  several  voices,  in 
accents  of  terror,  which  suddenly  broke  in  upon  the  silent 
scene.  Clermont  unconsciously  turned  towsurds  the  door, 
when,  who  can  conceive  his  feelings  on  beholding  his  sis- 
ter enter,  followed  by  his  uncle^  while  several  servants 
appeared  in  the  back-ground  ?  The  unhappy  father,  at 
the  sight  of  Clermont,  whose  presence  in  that  place  but 
too  certainly  confirmed  the  dreadful  report  which  had  by 

that  time  reached  the  Hotel  de  V of  the  awful  death 

of  his  only  son,  shrunk  back  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of 
his  servant  But  Virginie  advanced.  Her  cheek  was  co- 
loured, not  as  formerly,  with  an  artificial  glow,  but  with 
the  flush  of  frenzy,  excited  by  that  false  spirit  which 
sometimes  supports  the  ardent  mind  of  youth  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  severest  trial.  Her  long  hair  had  escaped 
from  its  accustomed  confinement,  or  perhaps  had  been 
torn  down  by  her  own  hands,  and  floated  wildly  over  her 
ihoulders.  She  came  up  close  to  the  side  of  the  corpse, 
and  there  standing  for  a  moment,  she  thus  addressed  it : 
"  Ah !  yes !  it  is  my  Victor !  my  bneloved !  and  here,  here," 
she  added,  laying  her  hand  on  that  cold  hand  which  Cler- 
mont had  removed  from  under  the  sheet  by  which  the 
body  was  covered,  "  here  I  make  that  vow  which  shall 
Hnite  us  for  ever.  For  ever  I  bind  myself  to  you,  my 
Victor:  for  you  have  been  my  first  and  only  love." 

So  saying,  she  pressed  her  lips  on  the  damp  forehead 
of  the  corpse,  and  again  addressed  it  with  every  word 
which  friendship  and  love  might  be  supposed  to  dictate. 
Then  with  a  motion  too  sudden  and  unexpected  to  allow 
of  any  interference,  she  drew  a  dirk  or  dagger  from  be- 
neath her  clothes,  and  struck  it  into  her  bo^m. 

Clermont,  instantly  awakened  by  this  action  from  his 
stupor,  called  aloud  for  help,  and,  with  one  arm,  catching 
his  sister  round  the  waist,  as  she  was  falling  to  the 
ground,  he,  with  his  other  hand,  seized  her  arm. 

"  Let  me  alone  I"  she  exclaimed,  witl\  furious  eagerness, 
**  I  will  die  with  him ;  I  have  sworn  it,  and  I  will  die !" 
Then,  with  a  vehement  struggle  disengaging  her  arm, 
she  stmck  the  dagger  a  second  time  into  her  breast. 

The  concierge  and  the  servants  were  now  all  gathered 
round,  while  Clermont  was  still  hdding  her.    After  the 
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tast  violent  effort,  her  hand  quitted  its  grasp,  and  the  dag* 
ger,  which  fell  at  the  same  moment  to  the  pavement,  was 
now,  as  it  were,  swimming  in  the  blood  which  poured 
from  the  wounds. 

"  Help !  help !"  cried  Clermont,  as  he  pressed  his  open 
hand  upon  his  sister's  side,  thus  endeavouring  to  close  the 
wounds,  and  stop  the  amazing  effusion  of  blood.  ^  Oh ! 
my  sister !    Help !  help !  or  she^dies !" 

A  surgeon  soon  appeared,  but  his  skill  was  ineffectual. 
Virginie  had  completed  the  work  that  she  sought  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  before  the  surgeon  entered,  her  breath  had 
grown  fainter ;  her  pulse  had  nearly  ceased  to  beat;  her 
pale  featui^es  had  become  convulsed,  and  her  eyes  set ; 
and,  after  a  few  short  moments  more,  her  spirit  departed 
with  three  deep  sighs  at  awful  intervals. 

"  Oh,  Virginie !  oh,  Victor !"  said  Clermont,  as  he  press- 
ed his  lips  upon  those  of  his  sister,  still  warm  wiUi  de-  * 
firting  life,  "now— now— now,  but  for  religion,  but  that 
have  my  God  .for  my  help,  I  would  rush  from  this  ab- 
horred Ufe  as  you  have  done,  and  take  my  place  on  the 
cold  earth  by  your  side."  So  saying,  he  hurried  from  the 
scene,  passed  by  his  uncle  without  seeing  him,  and  fell 
senseless  on  the  steps  of  the  vestibule. 

There  were  so  many  persons,  acquaintances  of  the  un- 
happy family,  that  were  by  this  time  gathered  round  this 
place  of  death,  that  succour  was  presently  administered 
to  Clermont  He  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  Hotel 
de  V ;  where  a  Jong  illness,  and  a  temporary  de- 
rangement of  intellect  in  consequence,  relieved  him  from 
the  many  dreadful  mental  images  which  otherwise  must 
necessarily  have  followed  these  miserable  events. 

During  this  illness,  Clermont  was  often  visited  by  Ma- 
dame de  Y ,  who  showed  him  many  kind  attentions ; 

but  never  once,  as  he  could  recollect,  by  his  uncle.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  he  was  in  circumstances  to  make 
any  particular  inquiries.  At  length,  however,  having 
perfectly  recovered  his  recollection,  he  one  day  ventured 
to  ask  the  Comtesse  after  her  husband,  and  to  inquire  of 
her  concerning  the  state  of  his  spirits. 

"My  dear  Clermont,"  said  Madame  de  V ,  the 

Comte  is  wonderfully  composed ;  he  has  endured  his  af- 
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Dictions  like  a  wise  man  and  H  philosopher ;  he  has  filled 
every  one  who  knows  him  with  admiration." 

"A  philosopher!"  said  Clermont  '^Can  philosophy 
enable  a  man  to  sustain  afflictions  of  this  kind  with  com- 
posure?" 

"My  dear  friend,"  returned  the  Comtesse,  with  that  ip- 
variable  levity  from  which  she  never  departed,  "  you  do 
not  know  the  power  of  true  philosophy,  nor  what  it  ena- 
bles a  man  to  do  and  to  suffer.  The  Comte  has,  as  I  before 
remarked,  astonished  all  Paris ;  and  he  is  at  this  moment 
more  collected  and  fitter  for  public  business  than  he  per- 
haps ever  was  during  his  life." 

"But  did  he  not  at  first,"  said  Clermont,  "that  is, im- 
mediately after  that  most  horrible,  most  unspeakably  hor- 
rible day,  did  he  not  then  sink?  did  his  philosophy  then 
support  Wm  ?" 

'  "  He  felt  as  a  father,"  replied  the  Comtesse,  "  as  a  fa- 
ther amidst  the  most  dreadful  <»rcumstances  in  which  a 
father  could  be  placed.  Bat  he  did  not  obtrude  his  fe^i&gs 
on  others.  He  shut  himsdf  up  in  his  own  apartment,  and 
did  not  appear  till  he  could  do  so  with  that  composure 
which  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  precluded  all  att^aapts 
at  condolence." 

"And  has  he,"  said  Clermont,  "  been  able  to  maintain 
this  appearance  vnth  any  degree  of  consistency  ?" 

"  He  has,"  said  the  Comtesse;  "  I  rejoice  to  say  that  he 
has ;  and  that  he  now  goes  through  all  his  duties  both  as 
a  private  man  and  as  a  statesman  precisely  as  he  formerly 
did.  Neither  have  his  affiiirs  sifrered  any  more  than  a 
temporary  derangement  from  the  dreadful  accident  to 
which  you  allude." 

"  Wonderful,  indeed !"  said  Clermont  "  How  am  I  to 
understand  this?  If  my  uncle  continues  happy  amidst 
such  inexpressibly  dreadful  circumstances^  I  must  never 
again  question  the  power  of  philosophy  to  insure  the  fe 
licity  of  man." 

The  Comtesse  smiled,  and  hinted  that  philosophy  had 
often  been  known  todo  more  than  religion  itsdf  for  human 
nature. 

Clermont  shook  his  head.  ^  Tbeee  thmgs,"  said  he^ 
'are  to  me  inexplicable." 
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"  Yum  doubt  my  assertion  respecting  your  uncle,  Cler^ 
mont,"  said  the  Comtesse,  again  smiUng.  "  Well,  be  it 
80."  I  trust  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  leave  your  room, 
and  again  to  join  our  family  party.  You  will  then  be  an 
eye-witness  of  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  the 

Comte  de  V has  borne  himself  up  above  the  malice  of 

fortune." 

She  then  proceeded  to  inform  Clermont  of  their  futuro 
plans.  She  told  him  that  the  Comte,  through  the  friend 
ship  of  the  emperor,  had  procured  a  diplomatic  situation 
at  a  northern  court,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  his  in 
tention  to  leave  Paris  in  a  very  few  weeks,  in  order  to 
repair  thither.  She  also  acquainted  Clermont  of  her  in- 
tention to  accompany  her  husband ;  and  she  spoke  of  this 
her  determination  to  leave  Paris  as  a  mighty  sacrifice 
which  it  demanded  the  utmost  effort  of  female  coun^e 
to  make. 

There  thus  appeared  to  be,  in  the  manner  of  the  Com 
tesse,  such  a  perversion  of  common  sensa  such  an  evident 
straining  at  trifles,  and  so  light  a  mode  of  speaking  of  the 
most  distressing  af9ictions  to  which  human  nature  is  lia- 
ble, that  Clermont  felt  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  carry  this 
conversation  any  further.  His  heart  sickened  at  the  re- 
collection of  the  dreadful  scene  within  the  walls  of  La 
Morgue;  and  he  could  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
tombs  of  Yirginie  and  Victor  should  scarcely  be  washed 
by  a  single  tear.  Affected  with  this  thought  beyond  all 
power  of  control,  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  arm  of 
the  sofa  on  which  he  sat,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  sor- 
row, which,  for  a  short  time,  effectually  put  an  end  to  the 
unfeeling  impertinences  of  the  Comtesse. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Clermont,  feeling  his  strength 
sufficient  for  the  effort,  left  his  chamber,  and  made  his 
appearance  in  the  saloon  at  the  moment  when  he  knew 
that  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  engaged  with  company. 
He  chose  this  opportunity,  in  order  that  the  presence  of 
other  persons  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  particu- 
lar address  to  his  uncle.  • 

It  was  evening,  and  the  party  were  engaged  in  con- 
versation, and  sitting  in  a  small  circle,  when  Clermont 
entered.  At  the  sight  of  him  the  Comtesse  uttered  an  ex-  " 
pressicm  of  pleasure,  and  the  whole  party  arose 
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Clermont  was  pale  and  thin,  and  still  weak  from  the 
influence  of  his  late  very  severe  sufferings.  As  he  ad- 
vanced his  head  hegan  to  swim,  and  his  knees  failed  hioL 
The  Comtesse  ran  towards  him,  gave  him  the  support  of 
her  arm,  and  led  him  into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  where 
she  pla(M3d  him  on  the  sofa. 

In  this  situation,  in  this  place,  where  Clermont  had  so 
often  seen  the  miserable  pair  whose  terrible  end  was  ever 
present  to  his  mind,  the  young  man  found  himself,  for  a 
few  moments,  unable  to  speak,  to  look  up,  or  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  the  compliments  that  were  paid  him  on  his 
amendment  in  health,  by  the  persons  around  him. 

"  Come,  come,  my  friends,"  said  the  Comtesse,  who 
had  observed  the  state  of  Clermont's  feelings  with  a 
quickness  not  unusual  in  persons  of  her  nation,  "  let  us 
leave  our  invalid  to  himself  for  a  few  moments  and  talk  of 
other  things.  Your  kindness  overpowers  him.  Let  me 
see.  What  were  we  speaking  of  before  this  agreeable  sur- 
prise ?  O !  the  first  representation  of  the  last  new  come- 
dy !  and  you  were  saying  that  Talma. surpassed  himself 
in  the  hero !" 

With  the  assistance  of  the  first  representation  of  the  sur- 
prising  exploits  of  Talma,  Clermont  had  time  given  him 
to  recover  himself  He  gradually  looked  up,  and  turned 
his  eyes  towards  his  uncle,  eager  to  read  the  expression 
of  his  countenance ;  hoping,  notwithstanding  tlie  assertion 
of  the  Comtesse  to  the  contrary,  that  he  might  there  ob- 
serve some  little  indications  of  that  brokenness  of  spirit, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  often  proves  a  kind  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  introduction  of  better  thingSi  The  Comte 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be  looking  at  the  person  who 
was  expatiating  in  praise  of  the  reigning  favourite  of  the 
drama ;  and,  therefore,  Clermont  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  him  for  a  length  of  time  without  being 
observed.  The  Comte  had  been  handsome,  and  his  coun- 
tenance prepossessing ;  but,  as  is  common  with  persons  of 
his  nation  in  middle  age,  his  featuress  had  become  strongly 
marked,  and  his  tomplexion,  which  had  once  been  a  clear 
and  glowing  brown,  was  now  grown  sallow  and  swarthy. 
Strong  and  decisive  as  was  every  line  of  his  face  when 
Clermont  first  knew  him  a  few  months  past,  he  at  this 
time  perceived  a  remarkable  difference  in  them,  and  everv 
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fiirrpw  now  appeared  deeply  graven  and  fast  fixed  as  in 
a  figure  of  stone  or  brass.  An  expression  of  unutterable 
melancholy  was  remarkable  in  his  dark  eye ;  and  not  the 
slightest  variation  of  countenance  took  place  during  the 
whole  time  in  which  he  remained  under  the  ob^rvation 
of  his  nephew's  eye. 

At  length  he  spoke.  His  voice  was  strong  and  sono- 
rous as  usual,  and  his  style  clear  and  connected.  He  even 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  grow  warm  with  his  subject,  and 
spoke  with  emphasis;  but  still  not  even  the  slightest 
symptom  of  that  animation  or  illumination  of  counte- 
nance, which  commonly  appears  more  or  less  in  the  face 
of  every  human  being  in  conversation,  was  visible  on  the 
features  of  this  unhappy  man :  and  Clermont  could  not 
help  inwju^y  saying,  "  Victor,  Victor,  thou  art  not  for- 
gotten! VHiatever  the  careless  world  may  think,  thy 
ruin  has  sunk  like  lead  upon  thy  fatfier's  heart." 

After  several  severe  struggles  with  himself,  Clermont 
addressed  his  uncle,  putting  some  question  to  him  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  which  happened  at  that  time  to  consti- 
tute the  matter  of  discourse  of  the  company.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  which  Clermont  had  endeavoured  to 
make  as  easy  as  possible,  the  Comte  turned  round,  looked 
(ull  upon  him,  and  answered  with  perfect  apparent  calm- 
ness, but  with  a  distant  and  polite  reserve,  such  as  a  man 
would  use  towards  an  entire  stranger. 

By  degrees  the  conversation  of  the  company  became 
more  animated.  Several  persons  present  hazarded  cer- 
tain  witty  expressions:    Madame   de  V laughed 

aloud;  and  Clermont  endeavoured  to  smile.  But  no 
change  passed  on  the  features  of  the  Comte.  The  strong 
tines  of  his  face  seemed  set  for  ever,  and  refused  to  relax 
into  the  least  tendency  towards  a  smile;  and  Clermont 
felt  that  this  unhappy  man  was,  perhaps,  likely  never  to 
smile  again.  "  O!"  thought  he,  "this  philosophic  pride 
will  not  avail ;  this  rebeUion  against  the  chastisements 
of  the  Almighty  will  not  succeed.  How  inexpressibly 
would  I  rather  see  this  unhappy  father  broken  down  be- 
neath the  hand  of  his  God!  how  much  more  gladly 
would  I  behold  him  trembling,  confounded,  and  laid  in  the 
dust!  How  dreadful  is  this,  to  witness  and  repeatedly 
to  flee  my  Other's  troOier  tbutf  BoUonly/pioudly^  ana 
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fl^ibbornly,  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  misery !  Bui 
here  I  behold  another  horrible  effect  of  infidelity ;  I  am 
furnished  with  a  still  more  striking  example  of  that  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  stubbornness  of  will,  which  accompa- 
nies unbelief." 

Clermont  continued  in  the  saloon  with  his  aunt  and 
uncle  till  the  company  withdrew.  It  was  eleven  o'clock 
when  they  took  their  leave :  and  the  Comte  at  the  same 
time  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  leaving  Madame  with 
Clermont,  to  whom  she  thus  addressed  herself.  ^'  W^ 
my  friend,  and  are  you  not  astonished?  Did  I  not  tell 
you  so  1    Did  you  ever  witness  equanimity  like  this  ?" 

"If  you  are  speaking,  Madame,  of  my  uncle's  appear- 
ance," replied  Clermont,  "  I  never  did,  neither  do  I  desire 
ever  to  see  an^  thing  of  ihe  kind  again."  Clermont  then 
opened  his  mmd  to  his  aunt,  on  the  subject  of  his  uncle's 
state  of  feelings  ^  but  he  soon  ibund  that  she  was  totally 
incapable  of  comprehendhig  him.  He  th^^fore  abruptly 
broke  off  his  discourse,  and  returned  with  increased  un- 
easiness to  his  chamber. 

For  some  days  after  tMs  appearance  of  Clermont  hi  the 
saloon,  he  saw  nis  uncle  at  interval^  but  had,  neverthe- 
less, no  opportunity  of  entering  into  particular  conversa- 
tion >vith  nim,  the  Comte  always  appearing  with  that 
cold,  formal,  and  gloomy  air  which  I  have  alr^idy  de- 
scribed. 

Preparations  were  now  avowedly  being  made  for  the 
departure  of  the  family  from  Paris  -,  and  Clermont  began 
anxiously  to  look  for  news  from  the  person  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  secure  his  safe  return  to  England.  The 
Comte  at  length  announced  to  his  nephew,  that  this  intel- 
ligence was  come,  and  he  added,  that  it  would  be  needAil 
for  him  to  depart  inunediately  towards  the  sea  coast.  At 
the  same  time,  he  presented  him  with  a  ring,  and  some 
other  little  valuables,  which  had  been  his  aster's ;  and  he 
further  expressed  a  wish  that  they  might  meet  again  ai 
some  future  time. 

Clermont  was  now^  by  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Victor, 
become  the  heir  of  his  uncle's  estates  and  titles :  but  to 
this  circumstance  the  Comte  made  no  allusion,  neither 
was  it  hinted  at  by  Clermont  who  was  anxious  to  avail 
ainis^lCof  tM^j^bapa^hift  laist  jttrtjcular  <^nver$aUon 
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with  his  relative,  to  enter  with  him  on  the  most  import- 
ant subject  which  can  engage  the  human  mind.  As  the 
extremely  cold  and  cautious  manner  of  Ae  Comte  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  likdy  to  jo'esent  the  smallest 
opening  for  a  conversation  of  this  kmd,  €lermont  was 
himself  obliged  directly  to  introduce  it,  abrupt  as  it 
might  appear  for  him  to  enter  into  a  regular  argument  in 
favour  of  religicm,  of  the  comfort  which  it  is  capable  of 
administering  to  persons  in  distress,  and  of  the  detnger 
of  neglecting  the  means  of  salvation  so  frecd^  ofiiered 
through  Christ  the  Saviour. 

The  Ck>mte  allowed  his  nephew  to  proceed  ftr  some 
time  without  interruption.  Then  calnily  rising,  he  said, 
"  These  are.  matters  of  opinion,  Clermont.  The  mere 
mind  of  man  is  constituted  in  such  endless  varieties,  that 
he  who  attempts  to  make  all  num  think  alike  on  any 
given  poin^  may  be  compared  to  the  tynnt  Procrustes, 
who  woula  insist  that  the  persons  of  every  individual 
among  his  subjects  should  be  fitted  to  one  measure ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  prepared  an  ixon  bedstead,  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  length  of  which,  a  tali  man  must 
needs  be  cut,  and  a  short  one  extended.  You,  my  good 
young  man,  have  been  brought  up  as  a  heretic :  I  am  a 
philosopher:  and  the  best  chance  that  we  have  of  being 
agreeable  to  each  other,  is  p^haps  for  us  never  to  agitate 
the  subjects  on  which  we  disagree.  So  saying,  he  left 
the  room. 

Clermont  was  now,  at  length,  convinced,  that  little  if 
any  hope  remauied  of  his  beeoming  an  instrument  of 
good  in  his  uncle's  family.  He  accordingly  anxiously 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  Beikshire,  locking  forwaiti 
with  {Measure  to  his  departure. 

At  length  the  day  arrived,  when  wi&  a  bleeding  heart 
he  took  teave  of  the  Comte  and  Comtesse,  and,  being  ac^ 
companied  only  by  his  servant,  quitted  Paris  by  the  Bar- 
rier de  PEtoUe.  There  stopping  for  a  moment  within  the 
gateway,  and  lo(^ing  back  from  the  eminence  on  which 
this  gate  is  situated,  through  the  long  avenue  which  is 
terminated  by  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  he  wa» 
occupied  for  a  short  space  with  many  confused  and  bitter 
thoughts,  till,  at  length,  being  wholly  overcome  by  them, 
be  ImntUy  tuiaad  .awanr*4uw,  «b .he  bniabed-the  tears 
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from  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  ^^Oh,  Victor!  Victor!  Oh,  my 
Virginie!  Oh,  my  sister!" 

We  will  pass  over  the  few  difficulties  which  Clermont 
encountered  in  his  voyage  home,  (difficulties  which  were 
principally  occasioned  by  the  state  of  variance  in  which 
the  two  countries  were  at  that  time,)  and  we  will  intro- 
duce our  traveller  again  to  the  reader's  notice  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  having  alighted  from  a  post-chaise  at  Mr. 
Charlton's  garden  gate,  he  proceeded  up  the  narrow 
gravel  walk,  just  about  the  hour  of  twihght,  on  a  Decem- 
ber evening,  and  saw  through  the  window  his  beloved  old 
friend  sitting  m  his  study  beside  a  bright  fire,  and  medi- 
tating probably  on  some  passageof  Scripture  which  he  had 
been  reading,  as  an  open  Bible  was  lying  on  his  table. 

This  simple  and  interesting  picture  of  Christian  peace, 
which  Clermont  instantly  contrasted  with  tiiat  dreadful 
scene  that  he  had  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  La 
Morgue,  a  scene  which  was  ever  presient  to  his  mind, 
was  so  touching  to  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  youth,  that 
he  speedily  ran  forward  towards  the  hall,  and  was,  a  mo- 
ment afterwards,  in  the  arms  of  his  paternal  friend. 
"My  son!  my  son!"  exclaimed  the  <Ad  gentleman,  as  he 
pressed  his  Clermont  in  his  arms,  "now,  now,  may  I 
adopt  the  words  of  Jacob— iVou?  let  me  die,  since  I  have 
seen  thy  face,  because  then  art  yet  alive?^  (Gren.  xlvi.90.) 

From  that  period,  Clermont  again  became  a  constant 
inmate  of  Mr.  Charlton's  house ;  and  though  he  was  or- 
dained soon  after  his  return  to  England,  as  he  was  so 
happy  as  to  procure  a  curacy  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  friend's  house,  his  duties  as  a  minister 
produced  no  necessity  for  their  separation. 

The  dreadful  scenes  which  Clermont  had  beheld  in 
France  aflbrded  subjects  of  frequent  conversation  between 
himself  and  Mr.'  Charlton :  and,  on  these  occasions,  the 
old  gentleman  failed  not  to  point  out  that  all  these  horrors 
were  the  consequenceof  infidelity,  the  hardening  and  dread- 
ful effects  of  which  are  such  as  to  pw)duce  a  hell  in  the 
mind  of  every  miserable  individual  who  gives  way  to  it. 
"What  then,  my  Clermont,"  he  would  add,  "what  should 
be  our  feelings  of  gratitude  for  that  distinguished  favimr 
which  has  made  us  to  difler  from  the  mass  of  infidels  with 
which  thisworH  abound!  For  all  men  are  naturally  infi- 
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dels:  all  live  iii  infidelity,  till  the  Lord  the  Spirit  convinces 
them  of  their  unbelief.  And  though  every  unbelieving  in- 
dividual does  not  run  to  the  extremes  of  profligacy  and 
blasphemy  which  you  witnessed  in  your  own  unhappy 
country,  yet  all  are  naturally  enemies  of  God  and  haters 
of  the  light  of  divine  truth,  infidels  in  practice,  and  profli- 
gates in  thought  and  feeling." 

The  last  account  that  we  heard  of  these  persons,  whose 
history  we  have  given  at  some  length,  stated,  that  the 
Comte  had  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  become,  apparent- 
ly,  a  royalist,  though  really  he  was  dissatisfied  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  emperor  and  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family ;  and  Clermont,  with  the  full  approbation  of  Mr. 
Charlton,  was  preparing  to  go  over  to  France,  in  order, 
if  the  Lord  should  permit  ]£m,  to  fulfil  the  resolutions 
which  he  had  made  while  leaning  on  the  parapet  of  the 
Pdnt  Neuf,  on  that  miserable  morning  which  fixed  for 
ever  the  fate  of  the  guilty  and  miserable  Virginie. 

There  was  a  gaieral  sadness  diflused  over  the  counte- 
nances of  the  little  party,  when  the  lady  of  the  manor 
ceased  to  read ;  but,  as  the  eveningwas  very  far  advanced, 
few  comments  were  made  upon  the  story,  and  the  meet- 
ing was,  as  usual,  concluded  by  prayer. 

A  Prayer  for  an  abiding  /Sense  of  the  Presence  of  GodL 
and  for  that  holy  Fear  which  is  the  heginimtg  of 
Wisdom, 

"O  THOU  infinitely  great,  incomprehensible,  and  glo 
rious  Lord  God  Almighty,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
inspire  our  minds  with  the  continual  sense  of  thy  pre- 
sence. The  fear  of  thee  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  we  pray  thee  to  restrain  us  by  this  holy  fear, 
until  we  arrive  at  that  blessed  state  in  which  it  shall  be 
crowned  by  perfect  love. 

"  In  our  parental  connexions  on  earth  we  find  the  em- 
blem of  that  spirituad  relation  to  thee,  O  our  God,  wliere- 
in  alone  consists  our  safety  and  our  peace.  Thou  only, 
O  Lord,  art  acquainted  with  that  which  is  for  our  good  : 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  obscure  our  minds,  we  are  alto- 
jjether  unable  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  good 
X2 
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and  that  whidi  is  evil ;  our  feet  are  ever  prone  to  stray 
in  the  paths  of  darkness,  where  snares  and  dangers  en- 
compass us  on  every  side.  But  if  we  ke^  thee  as  our 
guide,  we  have  no  oecasion  for  fear ;  we  are  assured,  that, 
in  following  the  guidance  of  thy  providence,  we  shall 
finally  reach  the  abodes  of  peace,  and  that,  if  we  ibra^e 
our  own  dark  ways  and  uncertain  pathsi  we  shall,  soc»ier 
or  later,  be  deitv«red  from  every  difficulty. 

^  Our  vile  natures  and  depraved  ttffeetions  render  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  think  of  thee  as  we  ought  to  thUik,  or  to 
love  tiiee  as  thou  oi^test  to  be  loved,  or  to  eomprehend 
and  appreciate  thy  glmous  nature  and  attributes :  never- 
theless we  have  light  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discern  our 
own  natural  Idindness  and  weakness ;  and  we^  therefore, 
pray  thee,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  to  charge 
thyself  with  all  our  concerns.  Leave  us  not  to  ourselves, 
O  our  God.  Constrain  us  to  go  in  the  way  of  holiness. 
Uphold  ujB  by  thine  own  right  arm.  Hedge  our  paths, 
though  it  be  with  thorns,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  and 
preserve  us  from  the  dreadfully  presumptuous  ofi^ces 
of  those  who  despise  thy  providence,  who  reject  thy  go- 
vernment, and  who  feiarlessly  pursue  the  dictates  of  their 
own  unbelieving  and  evil  inclinationa;  who  walk  in  the 
paths  of  sin,  and  finally  receive  the  punishment  due  to 
their  offences. 

"  Wherever  thine  inspiring  presence  is,  O  God,  there  thy 
saints  enjoy  their  heaven.  The  martyr  has  rejoiced  in 
thee  even  at  the  stake;  and  holy  gladness  has  fiUed  the 
hearts  of  thy  children  when  their  frail  bodies  have  been 
writhing  under  the  tortures  of  temporal  death.  But  who 
can  conceive  the  horrors  which  thy  absence  inflicts  on 
those  who  wilfully  reject  thy  ofiers  of  mercy  ?  who  can 
describe  the  darkness  and  misery  of  the  stubborn  unbe- 
liever ?  In  what  does  hell  itself  consist  but  in  the  eternal 
absence  of  God?  and  what  is  heaven  itself  more  than  tiie 
uninterrupted  sense  of  his  presence,  parental  favour,  and 
tender  love? 

"Thou,  O  our  God,  art  indeed  every  where  present — 
If  I  take  the  win^a  of  the  mornings  wnd  dtoell  in  the  tU- 
termost  parts  of  ike  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  harid 
lead  mCj  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  To  fly  from 
thy  presence  is  indeed  impossible :  but  as  this  Bun«  which 
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riiines  on  all  the  visible  creation,  exhales  only  infectious 
fogs  and  pestilential  vapours  from  the  putrid  marsh ;  so, 
in  the  heart  of  the  unregenerate  man,  the  idea  of  God's 
authority  would  excite  only  horrors,  confusion,  and  mi- 
sery. 'Die  evil  soil  refects  its  kindly  influences :  it  con- 
verts the  breath  of  morn  into  blight  and  blasting,  and  the 
rayB  of  light  into  lurid  vapour ;  and  it  thus  perverts  that 
which  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  ble^ed,  into  the 
means  of  more  terrible  ^kHeaa  misery,  despair,  and  eter- 
nal death.  O  Almighty  Father,  leave  us  not  therefore, 
we  humbly  supplicate  thee,  to  our  own  erroneous  devices, 
leave  us  not  to  ourselvea,  either  to  choose  our  own  lot,  or 
to  fabricate  our  own  schemes  of  happiness.  Control  our 
wills ;  subdue  our  passions ;  rein  us  in  as  with  bit  and 
bridle;  leave  us  not, evea.for  a  mom^t,  to  our  own  mis- 
fudging  minds ;  save  us  fk^m  the  enemy  who  is  able  fully 
to  desttoy  us,  even  from  ourselves;  and  make  us  the 
bieased  subjecto  of  that  great  work  of  salvation  which 
was  ofdained  by  thee  ere  yet  the  world  began,  with  sup^ 
effisct,  that,  haying  been  chosen  by  God  the  Father,  iusti- 
ited  through  God  the  Son,  and  regenerated  by  God  the 
Holy  Ghcrat,  we  may  be  made  part«k^i9  of  eyerlastiiig 
glory  in  the  world  to  come. 

'^  And  now  to  thee,  O  thou  all-glorious  and  invisiUla 
Lcnrd  God  Almigh^,  be  ascribed  m  glonr  ^nd  hopouri 
fo  ever  and  ever.  AmoBL 
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Q.  What  is  thy  Duty  towards  Ihy  Neighbour  ? 

A.  My  Duty  towards  tny  Neighbour^  is  to  love  him 
as  myself^  and  to  do  to  aU  Men  as  I  would  they  should  da 
unto  me.  To  love,  honour,  arid  succour  my  Father  and 
Mother,  To  honour  and  obey  the  king,  and  aU  thai  are 
put  in  Authority  under  him.  To  submit  myself  to  all  my 
Governors,  Teachers,  spiritual  Pastors  and  Masters^ 
To  order  mysdf  lowly  and  reverently  to  aU  my  betters. 
To  hurt  Nohocly  by  Word  or  Deed,  Th  be  true  and 
just  in  all  my  dealings,  7\>  bear  no  Maliee  nor  Hatred 
tn  my  Heart,  To  keep  my  hemds  from  Pickinff  amd 
Stealing,  ami  my  tongue  from  Evil-Speaking,  E/ying^ 
and  Slandering,  7v  keep  my  Body  in  TemperancSy. 
Soberness,  and  Chastity,  Not  to  covet  nor  desire  other 
Men's  Goods  ;  but  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  mine 
otvn  Living,  and  to  do  my  Duty  in  that  Stats  <^  Life 
unto  which  it  shaU  please  Ood  to  call  me. 

It  was  new  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  the  day» 
were,  therefore,  visibly  shortening.  The  sun  was  setting 
behind  the  forest  trees  which  adorned  the  verge  of  the 
western  horizon  when  the  youthful  party  assembled  again 
in  the  beloved  apartment  at  the  manor-house.  The  kdy 
of  the  manor  looked  round  upon  her  pupils  with  ap- 
proving satisfection  on  this  occasi(m ;  and  having  accosted 
them  in  her  usually  affecticmate  manner,  she  proceeded 
to  point  out  what  was  to  be  the  siAject  of  their  discourse 
on  that  evening.  "  This  subject  is  furnished,  my  dear 
young  peopte,"^  i*e  said,  '^by  that  part  of  the  Catechism 
whicli  treats  of  our  duty  to  bur  neighbour ;  and  we  will, 
if  you  please,  commence  our  employment  by  repeating 
that  danse  of  the  Catechvtm  which  describes  this  duty. 
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**My  duty  towards  my  neighbour,  is  to  love  him  as 
myself,  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  I  would  they  should  do 
unto  me.  To  love,  honour,  and  succour  my  father  and 
mother.  To  honour  and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  him.  To  submit  myself  to  all  my 
governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  To 
order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters.  To 
hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed.  To  be  true  and  just  in  all 
my  dealings.  To  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  my  heart. 
To  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  my 
tongue  from  evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slandering.  To  keep 
my  body  in  tempei^nce,  soberness,  and  chastity.  Not  to 
covet  nor  desire  other  men's  goods ;  but  to  learn  and  la- 
bour truly  to  get  mine  own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me.' 

"  It  is  not  my  intention,"  contmued  the  lady, "  to  illus- 
trate to  you,  clause  by  clause,  that  which  I  have  just  re- 
peated ;  for  in  so  domg  I  should  necessarily  go  over  tiie 
same  ground  over  which  we  have  already  travelled,  in 
our  considerations  of  the  Commandments ;  but  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  exhibit  to  you  my  views  concerning  both  what 
ought  to  be  the  state  of  our  feelings  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  also  what  should  be  the  result  of  these  feel- 
ings, under  three  different  heads,  as  follows :  viz.  what 
are  our  duties  to  our  equals,  our  duties  to  our  inferiors 
and  our  duties  to  our  superiors.  And,  inasmuch  as  I  con 
sider  that,  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  object  in  pro 
moting  your  benefit,  example  is  better  than  precept,  being 
at  once  more  likely  to  be  understood,  to  be  remembered, 
and  to  be  felt,  I  hope  to  read  to  you  a  short  story  on  each 
of  these  subjects ;  in  which  several  narratives  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  what  that  especial  feeling  is,  which 
operates  in  man's  heart  as  the  chief  hindrance  of  a  just 
and  proper  conduct  towards  our  neighbour. 

"  This  feeling  is  no  other  than  an  inordinate  love  of 
self  that  is  Common  to  every  unregenerate  man,  and  by 
which  all  his  feelings  are  excited  and  directed  towards  one 
object,  whereby  all  his  professed  duties  towards  God  are 
converted  into  eye-service,  and  hi»  heart  is  rendered  cold, 
callous,  and  dead  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

"  Selfi  ^y  ^^^^  young  people,"  contmued  the  lady, "  la. 
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as  I  have  repeatedly  told  you,  the  idol  of  man;  and  H  is 
the  peculiar  and  special  province  of  the  work  of  gra«:e  to 
dethrone  the  idol,  and  to  restore  the  Almighty  to  his  place 
in  the  heart.  It  is  easy  enough  to  perceive  the  power  of 
self  in  common  characters,  especially  in  cases  wh«« 
good  manners  a£ford  no  cloak  for  concealing  its  deformi- 
ties; but  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  its  influence  among 
professors  of  religion,  and  to  be  constrained  to  confess  its 
power  in  ouraeives,  even  after  the  work  of  grace  in  our 
nearts  is,  we  trust,  beguur  But,  asl  hope  that  you  will  find 
^1  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  narra- 
tives which  I  have  provided,  I  shall  proceed  to  read  my 
first  without  delay." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then,  opening  a  si&all  manuscript 
book,  read  as  follows. 

I  sfai^  make  no  apcdogy  for  what  I  am  i^iout  to  do; 
because  it  is  not  to  pieaae,  but  I  trust  to  prc^t,  that  I  am 
induced  to  enter  into  tbe  partieukurs  of  my  history,  and 
to  relate  those  drcmnstances  by  which  I  have  been 
brought,  at  the  dose  of  my  days,  to  li£t  up  my  eyes  to 
heaven,  to  biess  the  Most  Iiigh,  to  praise  and  honour  Him 
that  liveth  for  ever,  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting  do- 
minion, and  His  kingdom  from  generation  to  generation; 
in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  LoJiabitants  of  the  earth 
are  reputed  as  nothing ;  for  he  doeth  according  to  his  will 
in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 
What  doest  thou  ?  (Dan.  iv.  34, 35.) 

On  looking  back  upon  my  past  life,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod  1^  been  dealing  with  me  for 
many  years ;  and  my  reason  for  concluding  Uiis  is,  not 
from  any  advancement  whidi  I  have  made  in  piety,  but 
because  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  had  frequently 
and  sometimes  clear  and  unqnestionable  views  of  my 
sins.  I  therefore  venture  to  infer  that  my  total  blindness 
had  ceased  long  before  any  thing  like  the  gracious  fruits 
of  repentance  began  in  the  least  degree  to  appear.  This 
view  of  the  case  is,  however,  far  from  being  flattering  to  my 
feelings ,  for  it  is  evident  £rom  thenoe  that  my  |[rowth 
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m  gracf^  ciren  if  I  have  grown  at  all,  has  been  remarka- 
bly alow ;  and  that  few  persons,  after  having  nieh  strong 
convictions  as  I  have  had,  ever-  allowed  Uiemselves  to 
continue  so  lonjr  in  the  subisequent  practice  of  sin.  But 
to  guit  these  renections,  and  to  leave  my  history  to  speak 
for  itself. 

It  is  necessary  fbr  me,  in  order  that  I  might  make  my 
story  dear,  to  give  my  reader  some  little  history  of  my 
family  for  two  generations  back.  My  grandfai&er  was  a 
wealthy  merchant ;  and,  on  his  retiring  from  knisinesB,  he 
purchased  a  handsome  mansion-house,  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful village  in  Berkshire.  ITiere  he  died,  leaving  my  grand* 
mother,  with  two  daughters,  coheiresses,  the  younger 
of  whom  was  my  mother.  Both  these  daughters  married: 
the  elder  to  a  counsellor  in  London;  and  the  younger  to 
a  gentleman  in  the  West  Indies.  Ami  bodi  of  them  also 
died  early;  the  elder  about  four  yean  after  her  marriage; 
and  the  younger  when  I,  her  only  child,  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

My  poor  mother  had  brought  me  up  with  care,  and 
had  procured  for  me  every  advantage  wnich  the  country 
would  allow.  I  continued  wfth  my  faHier  for  more  than 
three  years  after  my  mother's  death:  but  upon  his  pur- 
posing to  marry  asain,  I  was  sent  to  England  to  my 
grandmother,  who  had  long  desired  to  see  me,  and  who 
was  a  person  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  'charge 
of  me. 

I  was  seventeen  when  I  arrived  in  England;  on  which, 
I  proceeded  immediately  to  my  grandmother's  dweliing, 
which^  as  nas  been  ahreadr  attated,  was  situated  in  a  beau* 
tiful  village  in  Berk«hire 

Those  persons  wno  have  seen  England  only,  can  form 
but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  scenery  of  otl^er  countries; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  never  beheld  our 
happy  island,  can  have  but  incorrect  conceptions  of  the 
perfect  neatness  and  elegance  of  some  of  those  little  vil- 
lages in  Endand,  near  which  a  few  refined  and  opulent 
families  reside,  who,  by  their  active  benevolence,  and  re- 
fined taste,  seem  entirely  to  chase  sordid  poverty  and 
soarseness  even  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  There  is, 
hideed,  no  country  perhaps  hi  the  world  which  exhibits 
scenery  at  once  more  beautiful  and  striking  than  the  West 
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India  Islands,  where  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  tha  tjnom 
cal  climate  is  employed  for  the  decoration  of  steep  nills, 
deep  valleys,  and  precipices  of  the  most  abrupt  and  sul>>, 
lime  appearance ;  where  the  ocean  often  presents  a  iK)ble 
feature  in  each  view ;  and  where  blue  mountains  in  the 
remote  distance  constitute  such  a  back-ground  as  the  most 
daring  imagination  would  hardly  presume  to  supply. 

Accustomed,  however,  as  1  had  been,  from  my  very 
infancy,  to  behold  these  wonders  of  creation,  and  not 
only  to  behold,  but  to  admire  them;  I,  neverthdess,  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  smiling  beauty  of  the  sce- 
nery of  Berkshire,  and  the  elegant  neatness  of  the  shrub- 
bery and  the  exterior  of  my  grandmother's  house,  when, 
after  having  been  driven  along  for  a  considerable  way 
through  a  rural  street,  we  approached  the  gates  of  her 
garden.  I  still  recollect  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  pleasure, 
the  scene  which  presented  itselii  while  we  were  waiting 
for  a  moment  at  the  gate  of  the  garden  as  I  was  in  the 
post-chaise  in  which  I  had  arrived  thither  from  town.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  summer:  the  time  was  evening;  and 
innumerable  shrubs  and  flowers  in  full  bloom  perfumed 
the  air  with  a  delicious  fragrance.  All  the  windows  of 
the  large  old-fashioned  mansion  were  open,  and  through  a 
wide  bow-window,  just  opposite  to  the  gate,  I  could  dis- 
tincriiish  my  grandmother  sitting,  dressed  as  a  widow, 
but  a  little  drawn  back;  and  before  her,  nearer  to  the 
window,  were  two  young  people,  the  one  a  female  rather 
younger  than  myself,  sitting  down,  and  the  other  a  youth, 
someftvhat  older,  standing  before  her.  These  two  last  men- 
tioned seemed  speaking  to  each  other  as  we  drove  up; 
and  the  sweet  animation  and  artless  expression  of  their 
blooming  countenances  are  still  imprinted  in  the  liveliest 
colours  on  my  memory. 

At  Ae  sight  of  the  carriage  they  all  started  up,  and  m 
a  moment  afterwards  I  found  myself  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  my  grandmother,  and  clasped  in  the  arms  of  my  cousin 
Lucy. 

I  should  have  told  you  before,  that  my  aunt,  when  dy- 
ing, left  two  daughters ;  the  elder  of  whom,  whose  name 
was  Selina,  had  been  educated  under  her  father's  eye,  by 
a  ffoverness  in  town,  and  the^  younger  who  was  a  mere 
ntaut  at  her  mother's  death,  by  my  excellent  grandmo- 
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ther.  This  was  the  little  girl  to  whom  I  was  introduced 
on  my  first  arrival  in  Berkshire.  Her  name,  as  I  before 
said,  was  Lucy,  and  such  had  been  the  divine  blessing 
ux>on  the  pious  care  of  my  grandmother,  that  this  young 
creature  exhibited  fiiie  finest  specimen  that  I  ever  saw  of 
all  that  was  lovely,  admirable,  and  desirable  in  youdi. 
She  was  about  fourteen  when  we  first  met ;  and  there  was 
such  a  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  difiused  on  her  counte- 
nance, such  a  charming  composure  on  her  polished  brow, 
such  a  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  health  spread  over  her 
whole  face  and  neck,  such  freshness  and  innocence  in  her 
manner  altogether,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  in 
looking  upon  her  to  criticise  a  single  feature,  or  to  mquire 
into  the  means  by  which  she  so  suddenly  secured  the  ad« 
miration  of  all  who  saw  her. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  behold  this  charmmg  young 
creature  without  feeling  that  I  had  never  seen  any  thinff 
like  her  before :  but  my  emotions  of  admiration  and  of 
love,  for  I  could  not  help  feeling  strongly  inclined  to- 
wards her,  were  not  without  other  feelings  too  Often  min- 
gled with  admiration;  and  I  had  scarcely  risen' up  from 
my  kneeling  posture  at  my  grandmother's  feet,  and  taken 
ray  seat  by  her  side  on  a  sofa,  before  I  fell  mto  some  very 
uneasy  reflections,  of  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  take  oc- 
casion to  speak  at  a  future  time. 

My  grandmother  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  she  had  ordered  some  refreshments  for  me,  and  also 
made  some  inquiries  respecting  my  journey,  to  introduce 
to  my  notice  the  young  gentleman  before  mentioned.  He 
had  withdrawn  himself  to  the  further  end  of  the  room 
during  the  first  moments  of  my  arrival;  but  on  my 
grandmother  calling  him,  and  addressing  him  by  the 
name  of  Henry,  he  came  forward,  blushing  as  he  drew 
near,  and  exhibiting  a  countenance  that  had  much  of  the 
same  unafiected,  open,  and  cheerful  expression  which  I 
had  already  so  greatly  admired  in  Lucy. 

"  Henry  Selwyn,"  said  my  grandmother,  naming  him 
to  me  as  he  came  up  to  us :  "an  adopted  child  of  mine 5 
son  of  a  dear  friend.  You  must  love  him,  Caroline,  as 
Lucy  does;  you  must  count  him  a  brother;  you  have 
never  had  a  brother,  my  love ;  Henry  is  to  be  a  brothel 
to  you." 

in.  Y 
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Whilst  my  grandmother  spoke,  I  observed  Lucy's  eyiei 
sparkled ;  and  she  looked  at  me  as  if  in  confirmation  of 
all  tiiat  my  grandmother  said,  and  as  much  as  to  say, 
^  Yes,  Caroline,  you  must  love  him ;  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  you  should." 

"Hiis  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  tea-«quipage  now 
appearing,  we  all  ga&ered  round  the  table  in  the  bow- 
window,  and  I  should  have  felt  completely  happy,  could 
I  have  divested  myself  of  those  detestable  sdfieii  feelings 
which  have  tormented  me  all  my  life.  O,  sin !  an !  how 
impossible  would  it  be  to  be  happy  in  benvctt  itself  otfaeri> 
wise  than  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  sin ! 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  sttuaiton  on  ear^ 
more  replete  with  circumstances  of  joy  and  cooifort  than 
mine  was  at  the  period  of  which  i  sp^.  I  had  just  t^- 
minated  a  long,  fatiguing,  and  dang^ous  voyage.  I  had 
huteed  lost  a  parent  aome  time  ago ;  but  I  had  jtist  feund 
another)  in  m^om  I  saw  again  all  Uiat  I  had  loved,  ho- 
noured, and  cheriMidd  in  my  departed  moth^-  I  had. 
moreover,  just  reached  a  home  where  every  coii3fort  ana 
every  elegance  weie  indeed  asaemhled,  sod  I  had  just 
found  such  a  companion  as  was  calculated  to  make  my 
life  most  delightful:  but  in  the  very  attracticHis of  this 
companion  I  discovered  that  which  emhitteted  all  my 
happiness. 

I  possessed  indeed  suffid»it  sdficominand  to  ccmceal 
from  every  common  c^ararer,  all  those  feelings  of  envy 
and  selfishness,  which  I  even  now  at  this  remc^  period 
am  almost  ashamed  to  reveal  to  the  world,  although  I  ex- 
pect that  no  one  will  read  these  memorials  tiU  after  my 
death.  Nevertheksn,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  describe 
the  workings  of  ray  mind  while  I  sat  at  the  tea-table  on 
tiiis  the  first  evening  of  my  arrival  at  my  grandmothers. 
I  remembered  that,  though  occupied  in  talking  upou 
other  subjects,  I  wsms  aH  the  time  busily  engaged  in  com- 
paring myself  with  Lucy,  and  in  balancing  certain  ad- 
vants^es  wfaidi  I  fended  that  I  enjoyed,  agjeunst  those 
beauties  which  I  too  plainly  perceived  to  be  in  her  pos- 
sesion. I  busied  myself  also  in  thinking  how  far  Henrv 
Selwyn  liked  her,  what  might  be  the  nature  of  his  ieel- 
ings  towards  her,  and  wheuter  it  might  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  make  him  like  me  as  well,  or  better. 
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My  mother  had  not  neglected  to  mevioA^  rdigioua 
principles  upon  my  mind ;  I  therefore  was  not  wwiout 
flome  idea,  all  this  time,  that  the  feelings  which  I  was  in^ 
dulging  were  wrong.  But  this  idea  was  a  confused  one  : 
and  c^tain  it  is^  that  I  then  by  no  means  saw  the  atro- 
cious and  hateful  tendency  of  those  selfish  principles 
nviiieh  I  encouraged ;  otherwise,  I  surely  should  have 
striven  to  employ  such  means  as  might  set  me  free  from 
them.  For  although,  sometimes,  in  the  cases  even  of 
▼ery  advanced  Christiana,  kst  they  should  be  exalted 
above  measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations^ 
there  may  be  given  to  them  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  mes* 
senger  of  Satan  to  buffet  th^a ;  yet,  if  they  b^ieech  the 
XiCN-d,  that  it  may  depart  from  tliem,  he  will  make  his 
grace  sufficient  for  them,  that  his  strength  may  be  made 
perfect  in  their  weakness.  (2  Cor.  xii.  7 — 9.)  But  I  do 
not  remember  that  at  that  time  I  ever  made  any  sU'ong 
efibrt,  or  that  I  indeed  used  any  means,  to  overcome 
tiiese  feelings:  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  allowed  my  mind 
to  t>e  continually  occupied  by  myself  and  my  own  con- 
cerns, either  in  one  way  or  other,  till  I  brought  upon 
myself  my  own  pimishment.  But  enough  of  this  foi  th  ? 
present 

I  went  to  bed  eaiiy,  and  slept  tiU  late  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  family  had  breakfasted  when  I  awoke ;  and,  on 
opening  my  eyes,  I  was  suqirlsed  to  see  Lucy  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed,  sewing  as  busily  as  if  she  had  to  earn 
her  bread  by  her  needle.  She  was  so  intent  upon  hex 
work,  that,  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes,  she  did  not  per- 
ceiva/t  At  the  sight  of  her,  those  imeasy  feelmgs  which 
had  subsided  during  the  night  again  revived,  and  I  again 
shut  my  eyes ;  but  still  I  beheld  her  in  fancy,  dress^  as 
she  was  in  a  simple  white  frock,  without  any  ornament 
font  her  shining  hair  knotted  on  the  back  of  her  head. 
After  a  few  moments  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  and  endea- 
vouring to  seem  pleased  to  see  her,  "  0,  Lucy !"  T  said, 
are  you  there?  and  what  are  you  so  busy  about  ?  Yon 
aeem  working  for  your  very  existence." 

"O  yes,  my  dear  Caroline,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  in- 
deed in  a  great  hurry ;  I  have  not  a  mixuite  to  lose.  I  an^ 
making  a  shirt  for  a  poor  old  man.  Henry  Selwyn 
brought  it  to  me  yesterday,  and  inquired  if  it  coMld  be 
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possibly  finished  this  evening ;  be  ause  we  are  then  going, 
about  some  other  business,  to  tl  e  place  where  the  old 
man  lives.  It  is  a  lovely  walk  thiough  the  beech  woods, 
only  two  miles." 

"  And  so,"  I  said,  "  Henry  is  to  accompany  you  in  this 
walk?" 

'<  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  with  some 
surprise,  "he  always  goes  with  us  when  he  is  at  home." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  us?"  I  asked. 

"Grandmamma  and  me,"  replied  Lucy.  "Grandmam- 
ma goes  in  her  little  pony  chair,  and  I  and  Henry  walk 
by  her:  and  it  is  so  pleasant !" 

" I  dare  say  it  is,"  I  answered,  "very,  very  pleasant" 

Lucy  echoed  the  word  pleasant  with  the  utmost  glee, 
and  went  on  with  her  work.  "  How  quickly  your  fingers 
move,  Lucy !" 

"  O  yes,"  she  answered, "  they  must  move  quickly,  or 
they  will  not  have  done  their  task.  But  I  vriU  fetch  your 
br^fast,"  added  this  sweet  little  girl,  and  throwing 
down  her  work  on  the  bed,  she  was  out  of  the  romn  in  a 
moment. 

When  Lucy  returned  with  my  breakfast  on  a  tray,  I 
said,  "  My  dear,  why  do  you  do  this  yourself?  Why  did 
not  you  ring  for  a  servant  ?" 

"  O,  because,"  she  answered,  playfully,  and  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  no  moment,  "  because  1  liked  to  wait  upon  you 
myself.  But  I  must  not  lose  time ;  I  must  go  to  my  work 
again ;  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  run  for  any  thing  that  you 
may  want. 

"  She  looks  pretty,  very  pretty,"  I  thought  to  njgrsel^ 
as  I  was  eating  my  breakfast;  "and  though  she  is  so 
simple,  I  never  saw  her  do  an  awkward  thing.  But  I 
dare  say  that  she  does  not  know  much.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  has  been  brought  up  in  a  plain  way.  I  dare  say 
that  she  has  no  accomplishments."  This  conjecture  was 
pleasing  to  me ;  especially  as  I  had  not  many  myself:  the 
climate  and  the  state  of  the  country  in  which  I  had  been 
educated  not  being  favourable  for  these  matters.  I  thought 
however,  that  I  would  ask  her  what  she  knew;  and  I 
hoped  to  have  such  answers  as  would  please  me.  "Lucy," 
I  said,  "  have  you  learned  music  ?" 

Without  raising  her  head  from  her  work,  she  answer- 
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ed  in  the  affirmative,  adding  something  respectmg  her 
work,  quite  foreign  to  ray  question. 

I  took  no  notice  of  the  latter  part  of  her  speech  5  but 
mquired  if  she  had  learned  long,  and  whether  she  was  far 
advanced. 

All  that  I  conld  discover  from  her  answer  was,  that 
whatever  attainment  she  had  made  in  music,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  did  not  at  all  know  how  to  appreciate  her 
own  merits.  I  questioned  her  then  relative  to  some  otlier 
branches  of  instruction :  her  answers  concerning  which 
still  left  me  m  perplexity ;  and  the  next  idea  that  occur- 
red to  me  was,  that  she  wanted  sense.  This  thought  was 
replete  with  satisfaction  to  my  envious  mind :  and,  while 
full  of  it,  I  rang  for  a  servant,  was  assisted  to  get  up,  and 
was  led  by  Lucy  to  the  room  in  which  my  grandmother 
spent  her  mornings.  Here,  in  this  room,  which  was  in 
a  retured  part  of  the  house,  and  which  opened  towards  a 
shadowy  part  of  the  garden,  I  saw  a  musical  instrument* 
and  several  music-books,  several  drawings  of  my  cousin's^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  things,  which  proved  to  me  that 
whatever  talents  my  cousin  might  have,  much  pains  had 
been  taken  with  her  education.  Here  also  were  many 
books,  and  several  chests  and  cabinets^  some  of  which,  as 
I  afterwards  found,  contained  garments  for  the  poor;  and 
over  the  mantle-piece  there  was  a  picture  of  my  aimt  and 
mother  when  they  were  little  children. 

I  sat  here  during  some  time,  giving  my  grandmother 
various  accounts  of  things  that  I  had  Teamed  abroad,  till, 
suddenly,  Lucy  proclaimed  with  triumph  the  completion 
of  her  task,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  to  perform  some  Iktie 
jobs  which  she  had  postponed  for  this  great  work. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  said  my  grandmother,  as  soon  as 
my  little  cousin  was  gone  out,  "how  industrious  Lucy  is 
There  is  one  thing,  my  Caroline,  particularly  admirable 
in  her :  indeed  I  might  say  that  there  are  many  things. 
But  that  for  which  I  chiefly  admire  her  is,  that  ^e  ap- 
pears to  be  less  occupied  by  self  ^an  any  young  person 
that  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  remarked  by  those  who  know 
human  nature  best,  that  there  is  no  part  of  life  during 
which  persons  are  more  selfish,  than  they  are  from  that 
period  of  childhood  when  they  have  ceased  to  hang  upon 
the  parent  with  infant  helplessness,  until  the  time  when 
Y2 
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they  themeelves  begin  td  feel  the  strengih  of  conjugal  and 
parental  affection.  Old  people  are  often  8up{i06ed  to  be 
particidarly  selfish:  but  there  ia  scarce  an  old  person 
living  who  does  not  take  thought  for  the  w^&u«  of  some 
son  or  daughter,  some  grandchild  or  nephew,  sonae  dog 
or  cat  But  young  people,  at  the  age  of  which  wespeaC 
often  care  for  notlung  under  the  sun  but  theinselves.  Ana 
hence  the  uneasiness  and  fietfulness  that  we  see  in  so 
many  children  under  a  tender  parent's  roof.  But  your 
dear  cousin  Lucy  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  reverse 
of  all  this.  I  never  saw  another  youxkg  creature  like  her- 
self;  so  invariably  and  continually  occupied  in  doing  good 
to  others,  without  any  self-pxeference :  and  that  wi£out 
parade  and  ostentation ;  for  I  have  never  allowed  her  to 
be  praised  for  well-doing,  and  I  indeed  have,  to  the  ut 
most  in  my  power,  preserved  her  from  all  flattery." 

I  was  not  altogether  in  a  mood  to  relish  these  praise^ 
bestowed  on  my  little  oousin,  and,  as  you  may  suppose, 
I  endeavoured  to  console  mysdf  with  the  notioQ^  that  my 
grandmother  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  partial  to  die 
child  that  she  herself  had  brought  up* 

While  I  was  meditating  on  this  matt^,  and  thus  giving 
myself  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  reconcile  my  mind  to  the 
excellences  of  Lucy,  (which,  after  all,  I  could  not  hdp 
acknowledging,)  I  did  not  consider  that  the  world  is  wide 
enough  for  all  the  creatures  that  the  Almighty  has  placed 
in  it,  and  that  no  two  persons'  interests  wouM  ever  inter- 
ferf^,  if  each  would  strictly  pursue  the  path  peculiarly  ap- 
pointed by  Providence.  And,  as  I  was  thus  employed, 
my  grandmother  was  called  down  to  receive  some  titled 
ladies,  who  were  come  in  a  coach-aad-^mr. 

These  ladies  had  been  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  a 
larffe  apartm^it,  which  my  grandiisLther  hiqiself  had  f\ur- 
nished  with  great  magnificence,  and  at  th^  fiurther  end  of 
which  there  was  a  fine  finger-<»rgan. 

My  grandmother  insisted  upon  taking  me  in  her  hand 
to  receive  these  ladies,  and  I  must  confess,  that  although 
I  had  always  been  used  to  good  company,  I  was,  never- 
theless, somewhat  abashed  to  find  myself  in  the  presence 
of  real  nobility.  As  I  was  not,  however,  called  upon  to 
speak ;  and  as  my  grandmother  possessed  all  the  dignity 
and  composure  requisite  for  the  occasion,  I  might  hav*. 
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contrived  to  sit  out  the  time  of  the  visit  with  equanimity, 
had  I  been  so  disposed :  but  I  was  no  sooner  seated  by 
my  grandmother  in  the  august  circle,  than  my  restless 
mind  began  its  usual  exercise,  which,  in  the  present  in 
stance,  was  that  of  comparing  myself  with  the  ladies  be 
fore  me ;  and,  as  a  lively  state  of  selfish  sensibility  is  sk 
liable  to  depression  as  to  exaltation,  I  fancied  that  I  lost 
greatly  by  the  comparison.  1  became,  in  consequence, 
agitated,  confused,  and  ashamed :  and  a  question  being 
suddenly  proposed  to  me  concerning  the  West  Indies,  I 
addressed  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  me  by  the  title  of 
Sir;  I  called  the  east  west,  and  the  north  south;  and, 
after  making  several  other  blunders,  was  oUiged  to  leave 
my  grandmother  to  finish  my  speech. 

It  now  became  a  point  of  politeness  to  spare  my  conci- 
sion by  not  noticing  me  any  further,  and  this  politeness 
was  well  understood;  for  a  new  subject  was  instantly 
started,  by  one  of  the  ladies  speaking  of  a  very  beautiful 
hymn  which  she  had  just  procured  from  a  friend,  and  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  she  could  hear  it  upon  the  fine  organ 
then  in  the  room. 

All  eyes  were  immediately  fixed  upon  roe ;  but,  on  my 
grandmother  saying  that  I  had  not  been  used  to  an  organ, 
and  the  same  plea  being  also  urged  by  some  of  the  la- 
dies present,  my  grandmother  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for 
Lucy. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  sweet  child  came  in,  dressed  ex- 
actly as  I  had  seen  her  early  in  the  morning.  She  en- 
tered courtesying;  and  on  being  informed  of  what  was  re- 
quired of  her,  she  went  calmly  up  to  the  instrument,  and 
played  the  h3rmn,  which  was  placed  before  her,  accom- 
panying it  with  her  voice  in  a  manner  equally  sweet  and 
simple:  after  which,  being  dismissed  by  my  grandmother, 
she  walked  quietly  along  the  room,  courtesied  at  the  door, 
and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  superior  of  the  ladies,  as 
she  appeared  to  be,  laid  her  hand  on  my  grandmother's 
arm,  saying,  **  Indeed,  Mrs.  Thornton,  you  are  too  hard 
upon  us,  not  to  allow  us  to  say  one  word  to  your  little 
grand-daughter  for  the  charming  treat  she  has  given  us. 
not  only  to-day,  but  also  many  times  before." 

Every  one  then  present  spoke  in  praise  of  Lucy,  com- 
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mending  her  voice,  her  simple  and  iateresting  manner, 
her  charming  countenance,  and  her  readiness  to  oblige. 

My  grandmother  bowed,  and  seemed  pleased,  but  said 
nothing:  on  which,  the  superior  of  the  visiters  remarked, 
that  it  was  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  this  little  girPs 
character  which  rendered  all  her  other  excellencies  so 
striking.  "  In  the  first  circles,"  added  she,  "  it  is  consid- 
ered the  utmost  perfection  of  high  breeding  to  seem  art- 
less, easy,  and  elegant;  it  is  a  perfection  which  few  can 
attain,  and  which,  when  acquired,  is  irresistibly  attractive. 
But  your  Lucy  has  it  without  effort;  and  there  is  a  calm- 
ness and  a  modest  dignity  in  h^  manner,  together  with 
a  sweetness,  which  the  utmost  polish  of  art  could  never 
give  her.  It  must,  I  am  convinced,  Mrs.  Thornton,  be 
3ie  effect  of  a  fine  and  well-ordered  mind." 

"  It  is  the  effect  of  piety.  Lady ^,"  said  my  grand- 
mother. ''Lucy  is  an  humble  and  pious  child ;  she  thuiks 
humbly*^  of  herself,  and  highly  of  those  about  her ;  she  is 
careless  of  her  own  comforts,  but  eager  to  promote  those 
of  others:  and  thus,  without  seeking  happiness,  she  finds 
it,  for  she  is  the  happiest  of  humcm  beings.  She  has  never 
been  fed  with  praise,  and  therefore  does  not  need  it:  and 
she  is  taught,  when  she  has  been  enabled  to  do  well,  to 
give  all  the  glory  to  God." 

"Well,"  replied  the  lady,  "I  do  not  much  understand 
your  system  of  education  Mrs.  Thornton ;  but  I  admire 
the  result  of  your  labours  above  all  things:"  and  the  visi- 
ters, on  her  so  saying,  arose,  and  departed.  After  which, 
I  followed  my  grandmother  into  the  dining-room,  where 
we  found  Henry  and  Lucy  both  engaged  about  packing 
a  basket,  in  which  certain  articles  were  placed  preparatory 
to  our  evening  excursion. 

I  was  surprised  on  finding  that  Lucy  made  not  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  hymn,  the  ladies,  or  the  or- 
gan. I  expected  every  moment  to  have  heard  her  say, 
"  O  dear,  grandmamma,  I  was  so  frightened  when  you 
called  me  in  before  those  ladies!  I  did  tremble  so!  and  I 
never  saw  the  hymn  before!  How  did  I  behave?  was  I 
terribly  out  of  time?"  &c.  &c.  But  no,  not  a  word  es- 
caped on  the  subject,  and  Lucy  seemed  to  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  charming  prospect  of  the  evening's  amuse- 
ment 
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While  the  servants  were  laying  the  cloth,  my  grand* 
mother  sat  down,  had  the  basket  brought  to  her  feet 
and  employed  Henry  Selwyn  and  Lucy  to  fetch  ana 
carry  what  was  requisite  to  be  put  into  it.  There  was 
tea,  sugar,  bread,  butter,  and  cream ;  a  roll  of  linen  for 
one  poor  creature,  a  little  frock  or  cap  for  another,  a  book 
for  another,  a  little  wine  for  another;  with  a  thousand  et 
ceteras  which  I  could  not  remember;  and  such  nmning 
backwards  and  forwards,  such  shoving  and  packing  by 
Henry,  such  arranging  and  contriving  on  the  part  of  my 
grandmother,  and  such  animated  interest  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Lucy,  that  I  thought  I  never  before  in  my  life 
saw  three  such  happy  beings. 

At  table,  nothing  was  talked  Of  but  our  intended  expe- 
dition ;  and  about  an  hour  after  dinner,  the  pony-carriage 
being  brought  up  to  the  door,  my  grandmother  got  into 
it,  and  we  set  out  with  our  basket. 

I  had  been  with  marooning  parties  in  the  West  In- 
dies, where  persons  go  out,  and,  taking  provisions  with 
them,  spend  a  day  in  the  woods ;  but  these  expeditions 
gave  me  but  little  idea  of  the  charming  liberty  and  in- 
.  terest  of  an  excursion  of  this  kind  in  England.  Qur  way 
lay  through  an  extensive  beech  wood.  We  sometimes 
diverged  a  little  from  the  carriage-road,  and  stepped 
aside  into  some  of  the  narrow  wood  walks;  but  we  sel- 
dom went  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  the  pony-carriage. 
Sometimes,  in  our  progress,  we  came  near  to  several 
small  cottages,  the  inhabitants  of  ^vhich  my  grandmother 
knew  by  name.  By  these  she  was  accosted  with  extreme 
delight ;  and  I  found  that  there  was  not  a  house  by  which 
we  were  to  pass  for  which  she  had  not  some  token  of  re- 
membrance. I 

On  the  occasion  of  this  my  first  walk  in  England,  I 
heard  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time.  The  notes  of  this 
bird  struck  me  very  forcibly  as  being  something  entirely 
different  from  every  Aing  that  I  had  ever  heard  before, 
and  conveyed  to  my  mind  such  an  idea  of  tranquilhty, 
solitude,  and  a  rural  life,  as  I  can  hardly  describe. 

I  was  rather  fatigued  by  the  time  that  we  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  wood  and  entered  upon  one  of  those  lit- 
tle neat  greens  or  commons,  suiTounded  by  houses,  now, 
indeed,  bo  soldom  sef  n^  but  formerly  do  general.    Here, 
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passing  through  a  gate  in  a  quickset  hedge,  we  airived  at 
the  porch  of  an  old  half-timbered  cottage,  where  an  aged 
man  and  woman  received  us,  and  where  tea  was  pre- 
sently provided  for  us  from  the  contents  oi  the  bask^ 
But  while  the  kettle  was  boiling,  Henry  Selwyn  proceed- 
ed about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  to  deliver  the  shirt 
which  Lucy  had  made,  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, and  Lucy  set  off  another  way,  to  visit  a  little 
school  in  the  green,  which  she  patronised.  In  the  mean 
time,  being  little  accustomed  to  walking,  I  sat  with  my 
grandmc^r  till  their  return. 

While  alone  with  my  grandmother,  I  recollect  that 
she  fell  into  some  serious  discourse;  yet,  though  serious, 
its  tendency  was  cheerful.  "Well,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
"  what  a  happiness  is  this,  to  have  the  daughters  of  my 
children  with  me !  I  could  fancy  almost  that  I  had  my 
own  beloved  ones  again :  but  I  shall  have  them  again,'' 
she  added,  with  spirit ;  "  they  are  not  lost  to  me.  When 
the  Lord  would  make  up  to  Job  all  that  he  had  suffered* 
he  gave  him  possessions  of  twice  as  much  as  he  had  be 
fore,  but  he  added  unto  him  only  the  same  number  oi 
children  which  he  had  previously  had ;  thus  intimating 
that  although  the  rest  of  his  substance  had  utterly  perish- 
ed, his  children  still  remained^  and  would  again  be  re 
stored  to  him.  A  sweet  reflection  this,  my  child,  to  a  bA 
reaved  parent" 

My  grandmother  remained  silent  for  ^  few  minutes 
after  making  this  remark,  and  then  said,  "O,  my  Caro- 
line, this  world  is  confessedly  a  world  of  trials;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  also  provided  with  consolations  for  those  M'ho 
will  cease  to  xnake  self  their  idol,  and  who  can  patiently 
and  meekly  rest  upon  the  help  and  promise  of  their  Sa- 
viour. How  have  I  laboured  with  my  dear  Lucy,  in  or- 
der to  draw  her  off  from  the  love  of  self,  to  excite  her 
feelings  for  others,  and  to  render  her  open  and  sincere  in 
all  her  dealings !  My  daughter,  ever  consider  self  as  one 
of  the  worst  of  your  enemies,  and  learn  to  rejoice  with 
those  that  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  those  that  weep ;  but 
seek  not  exclusively  your  own  happiness  in  this  world- 
desire  no  earthly  distinctions,  but  habitually  receive  and 
enjoy,  with  gratitude  and  humility,  the  blessings  which 
are  bestowed  .^p  you  in  your  jMSsage  ihipygb  Ufe.    To 
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Bionow  this  worn-out  frame  of  mine  may  fall  to  pieceii 
and  sink  into  the  grave,  but  to-day  will  I  rejofce  in  the 
visible  glories  of  my  God  on  earth,  and  I  will  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  my  salvation  in  heaven." 

In  this  manner  the  pious  old  lady  continued  to  con* 
verse,  and  she  seemed  almost  to  have  wrought  my  mind 
into  her  own  heavenly  frame,  ^hen  I  perceived  Henry 
Sdwyn  and  Lucy  approach  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but 
in  such  contrary  directions,  that  it  appeared  to  mfe  very 
plainly  they  ooiild  not  have  been  together  while  absent. 
At  the  sight  of  each  other,  they  seemed  mutually  to 
quicken  thek  pacse,  and  they  met  precisely  at  the  garden- 
gate,  on  the  top  of  which  Henry  placed  his  hand  first, 
and  held  it  fast  while  he  spoke  to  Lucy.  Their  cheeks^ 
particularly  Henry's,  were  flushed  with  theur  recent  ex- 
ercise. He  had  taken  off  his  hat  in  order  to  cool  himself, 
and  his  brow  being  now  bare  and  exposed,  a  remarkable 
degree  of  spiiit  and  animation  was  imparted  to  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  stooped  to  speak  to  l^uey.  '^  This  brother 
and  sister,"  I  thought,  "seem  very  fond  of  each  other;  I. 
am  sure  he  never  will  be  so  fond  of  me.'?  At  the  same 
moment  the  garden-gate  was  op^ied,  and  haey  came 
fcM^ard,  followed  by  Henry  j  and  they  both  set  them- 
selves dowi\  to  the  tea-table,  while  Lucy  began  to  detail 
at  length  the  Uttle  anecdotes  of  the  school  that  she  had 
visited ;  in  doing  which,  she  found  so  much  to  say,  and« 
to  interest  her  auditors,  and  at  the  same  time  she  looked 
so  good-humoured  and  pretty,  that  I  grew  quite  impa- 
tient, and  thus,  becoming  really  disordered  from  finding 
myself  thrown  so  «[itirely  into  the  back-ground,  I  got  up 
from  my  chair,  reUreated  to  another  at  some  distance,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  complained  of  excessive  fatigue. 

This  manoeuvre  had  its  desired  effect  The  old  man, 
who  had  been  blowing  the  fire  to  boil  the  water,  threw 
down  the  bellows,  and  stood  bolt  upright.  The  old  wo- 
man lifted  up  her  hands,  and  exclaimed  aloud.  Henry 
Selwyn  scalded  his  throat  by  swallowmg  his  tea  in  too 
great  haste.  My  grandmother  was  distre^ed,  and  looked 
at  every  one  of  us  as  if  she  was  unable  to  conceive  what 
all  this  could  mean :  and  I  for  my  part  was  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied. Every  one  was  now  occupied  with  me,  instead 
of  attending  to  iMcy;  and  that  wai^of  course,  highly 


gratifying  to  my  selfishness.  It  now,  however,  became 
needful  for  me  to  carry  on  the  farce  which  I  had  begun. 
I  therefore  sobbed,  held  my  hand  to  my  side,  complained 
of  fati^e,  and  should  have  thought  it  right  to  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  home,  as  the  pony<arriage  held  but 
one  person,  and  as  my  grandmother  was  unable  to  walk) 
had  not  the  old  man  proposed  to  borrow  a  neiffhbour's 
donkey,  on  which  I  was  placed ;  and  Henry,  taking  the 
bridle,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  attend  to  any  thing  but  me  and  my  palfrey. 

And  now,  my  gentle  reader,  you  may  picture  to  your- 
self our  cavalcade  as  we  returned,  and  fancy  me  talking 
to  Henry  about  the  West  Indies  and  other  matters,  while 
he  most  gallantly  led  me  forward  through  the  wood, 
which  was  rather  dark  before  we  had  cleared  it.  Lucy, 
in  the  mean  time,  following  our  steps,  smilingly  compar- 
ed us  to  a  company  of  gipsies. 

In  this  style  we  arrived  at  home ;  and  my  grandmo- 
ther hastened  me  to  bed,  not  at  aU  suspecting  how  much 
of  affectation  and  selfishness  really  existed  under  my  sup- 
posed indisposition. 

Thus  have  I  described  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  em- 
ployments of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  that  1  spent  at 
my  grandmother's,  and  I  have  given  my  reader  some  little 
insight  into  my  own  character,  and  those  of  my  friends. 
'  The  next  day  was  spent  at  home,  in  reading,  working, 
and  drawing.  Henry  Selwyn,  I  founS,  was  fond  of  em- 
ploying his  pencil.  He  had  learned  at  school,  and  he  was 
teaching  Lucy.  My  mother  had  given  me  also  some  in- 
structions, but  I  had  ceased  to  practise  since  her  death. 
I,  however,  no  sooner  saw  Lucy  engaged  in  this  employ- 
ment, than  I  expressed  a  wish  to  join  the  party ;  a  thing 
in  itself  for  which  no  one  could  possibly  blame  me,  for 
every  effort  which  a  young  person  makes  to"  improve  is 
laudable.  But  improvement  was  not  my  object :  I  felt 
that  I  never  should  draw,  for  I  never  had  shown  any  taste 
for  it ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  be  left  in  the  back-ground 
with  respect  to  any  thing.  Accordingly,  I  made  a  very 
humble  and  pretty  petition  to  Henry  Selwyn,  in  a  sort  of 
half  playful,  half  petted  way,  begging  him  to  teach  me  to 
draw,  together  with  Lucy.  And  when  seated  at  the  table 
x^ith  my  paper  before  roe,  and  my  pencil  in  my  hand,  1 
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made  a  thousand  applications  to  him  for  little  assistances: 
sometimes  he  was  to  lend  me  a  penknifi^  then  to  cut  me 
a  x)encil,  then  to  show  me  where  to  make  the  next  stroke; 
then  I  called  upon  him  either  to  encourage  or  blarney 
laughed  at  my  own  awkwardness,  uttered  little  cries  of 
astonwhraent,  or  sighed  and  pouted  j  and,  in  short,  play- 
ed off  all  those  tricks  which  self-conceited  young  people 
commonly  employ  to  engross  the  attention  of  others. 

My  grandmother  was  not  in  the  room  all  this  time, 
and  Lucy  seemed  quite  engaged  with  her  work;  but 
Henry  Selwyn,  who  for  his  age  appeared  to  be  a  remark- 
ably manly  and  steady  character,  seemed  for  a  while  to 
be  determined  to  treat  me  with  that  kind  of  cold  an<;i  dis- 
tant politeness  which  is  best  suited  to  keep  in  order  such 
a  diaracter  as  mine  then  was :  but,  on  my  making  some 
i5gregious  mistake  in  ray  drawing,  he  uttered  some  boy- 
ish expression  of  displeasure,  calling  me  stupid,  or  tire- 
some, or  something  to  the  purpose ;  on  which  I  arose 
from  the  table,  retreated  to  a  couch,  leaned  my  head  on 
my  arm,  and  began  to  sob  and  cry. 

On  Heeing  my  tears,  and  fancying  that  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  them  he  seemed  mUch  perplexed.  "  Dear  Caro- 
line, he  said,  throwing  down  his  pencil,  and  coming  up 
to  me,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  your  feelings :  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons  if  I  have.    Pray,  forgive  me." 

By  this  time,  Lucy  had  desisted  from  her  work,  and 
was  looking  eagerljr  towards  us.  "  0,"  I  answered,  "  J 
know  that  I  am  stupid ;  I  know  you  never  can  teach  me ; 
I  am  not  like  Lucy;  I  have  not  had  her  advantages:  but 
I  will  admire  her  at  a  distance,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no 
more  with  my  incapacity." 

"  Caroline !  don't  speak  in  this  way,"  he  rcjoinfld,  see- 
ing my  tears ;  "  come  back  to  the  table ;  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  make  me  very  unhappy,  you  will  try  again." 

Thus  he  continued  to  plead,  and  with  such  earnestness, 
that  I  arose^  and  was  led  back  by  him  to  ray  seat,  where, 
in  a  k|nd  of  affectionate  manner  which  he  had  not  yei 
used  towards  me,  he  placed  the  pencil  in  ray  hand,  and 
begged  me  to  make  another  trial  of  my  skill. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  Lucy  was  observing  us ; 
neither  was  I  unmindful  of  her.  At  first  she  seemed  quite 
at  alosE  to  imaffoe  what  aU  this  bustle  was  about;  but 

in.  z 
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preflently  judging  of  things  aceoiding  to  their  appear 
ances,  and  fancying  that  1  really  had  serious  apprehen 
siona  whetter  I  should  ever  be  able  to  learn,  her  counte 
nance  suddenly  lost  its  air  of  perpiexity,  the  sunshine  ib 
turned,  and,  she  running  to  a  drawer  in  a  bookcase  near  at 
hand,  produced  her  fiist  attempt  at  pencilling,  and  spread 
it  open  by  mine,  declaring,  wilh  exultation,  that  mine  was 
better  than  her's,  calling  upon  Henry  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  comparison. 

I  felt  for  a  moment  the  sweetness  of  Lucy's  conduct; 
and  I  could  not  refrain,  as  she  stood  by  me,  from  turning 
towards  her,  and  clasping  my  arms  round  her  neck.  She 
seemed  startled  at  this  motion,  particularly  as  Henry 
Selwyn  was  by,  and  I  thought  that  she  desured  to  re- 
mind me  of  his  presence  by  a  certain  gentle  glance  of 
her  eye  towards  him — a  glance,  however,  .which  was  in- 
stantly recalled  by  her  eyes  being  fixed  on  the  drawing 
before  her. 

No  occurrence  worth  noticing  took  place  during  the 
remainder  of  this  day,  which  we  spent  entirely  at  home 
it  being  rainy ;  nor  can  I  remember  any  thing  very  par- 
ticular for  some  days  afterwards ;  though.  I  doubt  not  that, 
in  the  interim,  I  gave  many  evidences  of  my  real  cha- 
racter, which  was  that  of  habitual  devotedness  to  self: 
as  about  this  time  my  grandmother  called  me  into  her 
closet,  and  addressed  me  in  the  following  discourse,  Uie 
substance  of  which  she  afterwards  took  the  trouble  of 
committing  to  paper  for  my  use.  She  began  this  con 
ference,  by  remarking  to  me  that  there  were  certiun 
traits  of  my  character  which  did  not  meet  with  her  ap- 
probation: "And  short,  my  dear,'/  she  added,  "as  our 
acquaintance  has  been,  I  consider  ii  as  my  duty  to  speak 
to  you  with  plainness,  though  it  be  with  the  risk  of  of 
fending." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  how  I  started  and  red- 
dened on  hearing  myself  thus  addressed,  and  how  I  was 
puzzled  to  conceive  of  what  offence  I  could  possibly  have 
been  guilty,  to  draw  upon  myself  so  serious  a  lecture.  I 
had  undoubtedly  heard  much  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  and  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  confess  that  I 
partook  of  this  depravity  in  common  with  all  others  of 
ilbahummi.£»9i»  U)  gfip^}  D^^^erUielesq.  I  was  utterly 


aiiiazed  wh^ii  my  grandmofhef  presumed  to  bring  any 
specific  charges  against  me:  and  she  had  scarcely  cea5^ 
to  speak,  before  I  burst  into  a  violent  agony  of  weeping, 
exclaiming,  in  a  kind  of  paroxysm  Of  passion,  that  I  con- 
sidered myself  as  the  most  imfortunate  creature  on  earth, 
to  have  offended  my  dear  grandmmama,  and  that  be- 
fore I  have  been  one  month  under  her  roof.  I  then  gave 
vent  to  various  other  pathetic  exclamations,  much  to  this 
purpose, — that  it  was  the  last  thought  that  I  ever  could 
have  entertained  vvhen  I  left  the  West  Indies,  that  I 
should  come  to  England  to  grieve  and  distress  my  poor 
dear  grandmother.  I  then  apostrophized  my  own  mother, 
and  burst  again  into  an  agony  of  tears.  I  expected,  that, 
on  witnessing  this  liiy  grief,  my  grandmother  would  have 
melted  into  tenderness,  and  pressed  me  in  her^arms,  per 
haps  calling  me  the  dear  and  only  representative  of  hej 
departed  Caroline.  But  nothing- of  this  kind  occurrea 
The  old  lady  sat  perfectly  still,  and  spoke  not  again  till  1 
had  recovered  my  composure,  and  had  fallen  into  a  kind 
of  sullen  humour,  which  succeeded  my  agony  of  passion, 
when  I  disco\'ered  that  all  my  cries  and  exclamations  haa 
utterly  failed  of  the  effect  that  they  were  intended  to 
produce. 

My  grandmother  theii  renewed  her  discourse,  by  setting 
before  me  a  plain  statement  of  What  man's  situation  on 
earth  would  have  been,  had  he  liot  fallen  from  his  origi- 
nal righteousness,  and  then  comparing  it  with  his  present 
lost,  undone,  and  ruined  condition :  that  every  faculty  of 
the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  intellectual  powers  were  be- 
come radically  and  entirely  corrupt  "The  time  was," 
continued  the  venerable  "lady,  "ere  yet  man  had  fallen 
from  his  pristine  glory,  when  all  and  each  of  his  powers 
were  as  glorious  and  as  free  from  sin,  as  they  now  are 
corrupt  and  depraved ;  his  body  then  was  beautiful,  and 
his  mind  was  formed  after  the  moral  image  of  his  Ma- 
ker; he  was  not  liable  to  death,  and  his  affections  were 
upright  and  holy,  not  having  received  that  perverse  and 
fatal  bent,  which  leads  the  unregenerate  creature  to  call 
evil  good  and  good  evil,  and  to  delight  in  the  ways  of 
wickedness  rather  than  those  of  virtue.  The  only  proper, 
just,  and  desirable  object  of  man^s  supreme  affections,  is 
God.  IfeiMfyde)Mld#ettdifiB^B^ftbiJiauB 
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1^ }  i<tid  be  in  subordlnfttion  to  that  which  he  U  lo  ch^nri^ 
Unrards  his  God.  It  is  written,  He  that  loveth  father  or 
motfier  inore^than  me  is  not  vxyrthy  of  me:  and  he  thai 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  vxrrthy  of 
me,  (Maa  x.  37.)  We  are  taught  that  the  blessedness  of 
heaven  will  consist  in  the  union  of  all  its  glorious  inhabit- 
tants  under  one  head;  all  being  bound  by  one  interest,  all 
united  in  one  conunon  cause,  all  being  continually  en- 
gaged in  one  scmg  of  praise,  one  strain  of  everlasting  har- 
mony without  a  single  discord,  one  eternal  cry  of  ^  Glory, 
glory,  glory  to  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  un- 
to the  Lamb  for  ever  and  evw.'  In  those  bUssful  regicms^ 
where  salvation  shall  be  for  ever  secured  to  its  blessed  in* 
habitants,  no  one  will  desire  to  appropriate  honour  to  him- 
self; the  brightest  archangel  m  the  hierarchies  of  heaven 
would  not  dare,  nay,  would  not  wish  to  receive  the  praise 
of  the  meanest  of  the  Lord's  creatures:  though  crowqied 
with  everlasting  glory,  and  clad  m  the  robes  of  heavenly 
splendour,  thoi:^  endowed  with  Godlike  wisdom,  embel- 
lished wiUi  eternal  youth,  though  glowing  with  angelic 
bloom,  and  endued  with  immortel  strength,  yet  we  luiow 
that  such  a  one  would  have  no  other  thought  but  to  bring 
all  his  honours  to  the  feet  of  his  Saviour,  and  to  cast  his 
crown  before  the  throne  of  his  heavenly  Master.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  we  are  taught  that  Christ,  in  his  charact^ 
as  man,  takes  no  glory  to  himself,  but  gives  all  the  gl(Hy 
to  the  Father. — Jeinu  a/nawered,  I  have  not  a  devil:  but 
I  honour  my  Faiher^  and  ye  do  dishonour  me,  T  John 
viii.  49.)  And  yet  presumptuous  man,  ruined,  lost,  fallen, 
and  undone  man  has  no  fears  of  this  kind,  no  dread  of 
placing  himself  as  it  were,  in  the  throne  of  God ;  and 
whenever  he  does  not  receive  the  praise  of  his  fellows,  he 
even  presumes  to  demand,  to  extort  it,  and  he  feels  him- 
self mortified,  dissatisfied,  and  injured,  if  he  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  general  attention." 

In  this  place  my  grandmother  paused;  and  I  remark- 
ed, that  I  still  felt  myself  in  the  dark,  and  could  not 
see  how  I  was  to  apply  to  myself  what  i^e  had  just  said 
to  me. 

I  thought  that  the  old  lady  sighed  on  hearing  this,  but 
1  was  not  quite  sure.  She,  however,  immediately  replied, 
addraasing  ra«  by  my  name  in  an  »fliwtiap»tft  manner, 
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and  pointing  out  to  me,  that  when  man  fell,  he  utterly 
lost  that  love  and  respect  for  his  Maker  by  which  he  had 
been  originally  actuated.  "  His  affections  then,"  said  she 
"received  a  false  direction,  self  became  the  idol  of  the 
passions;  and  from  that  period,"  she  added,  "every  un- 
converted man  continues  devoted  to  self,  eager  for  his  own 
gratifications,  anxious  to  push  himself  forward  into  such 
situations  as  he  considers  honourable  or  pleasurable,  and' 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  other  interests  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  his  own." 

I  remember,  that,  when  my  grandmother  came  to  this 
part  of  our  conversation,  I  began  to  form  some  little  no- 
tion of  what  she  was  about,  and  to  dread  some  more  home 
pushes  than  any  that  1  had  yet  received.  She,  how- 
ever, spared  me  these  although  I  no  longer  doubted  that 
she  had  made  discoveries  relative  to  my  selfish  and  envi- 
ous disposition  which  I  should  not  have  liked  to  hear 
mentioned,  and  she  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  change 
which  took  place'in  the  heart  of  man  at  his  regeneration. 
She  entered  somewhat  largely  on  the  plan  formed  by  the 
glorious  Three  in  One  for  man's  salvation,  and  on  the  pC; 
culiar  work  and  effectual  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
changing  the  heart.  She  pointed  out,  that  the  first  work 
of  God  the  Spirit  was  to  humble  the  new-bom  creature 
to  convince  him  of  unbelief,  to  empty  him  of  sdf,  and  to 
restore  the  Almighty  to  his  throne  in  the  heart.  She  pro- 
ceeded then  to  enter  into  some  details  on  this  part  of  her 
subject ;  and  pointed  out  to  me,  that  the  converted  man, 
as  he  advances  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  perfection  of 
holiness,  and  is  more  and  more  changed  into  the  image 
of  Christ,  becomes  less  and  less  occupied  by  self,  more  and 
more  debased  in  his  own  eyes,  and  more  tender  and  jea^ 
lous  of  the  honour  of  God. 

My  grandmother  then  proceeded  to  remark  the  deplo- 
rable deficiency  of  many  professing  Christians,  in  the 
present  day,  with  respect  to  that  spirit  of  self-abasement 
which  appeared  in  some  of  the  holy  men  of  old  time. 
"  How  few  of  these  characters,"  said  she,  "  of  whom  we 
should  hope  better  things,  prove  fully  able  to  disentangle 
themselves  from  those  feelings  of  self-love,  by  which  we 
are  all  so  easily  beset !  These  feelings  actuate,  at  all  times, 
and  amidst  all  circumstances,  many  of  those  whom  we 
Z2 
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would  wish  to  think  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  In  the 
pulpit,  in  the  closet,  at  the  altar,  do  they  betray  them 
selves ;  being  more  or  less  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, according  as  the  individual  who  is  the  object  of 
observation  has  more  or  less  skill  and  presence  of  mind 
in  concealing  them.  Selfishness,"  added  the  venerable 
lady,  ^'  may  be  frequently  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man 
by  courteous  manners ;  it  may  be  glossed  over  by  art  and 
good  taste;  it  may  perhaps  lie  very  deeply  concealed, 
and  may  not  be  liable  to  excitements  of  an  oidinary  kind ; 
it  may  discern  the  promotion  of  its  own  interests  by  its 
concealment :  but  while  it  is  a  living,  active,  and  cherish- 
ed princii^e,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  but  that  it 
will,  some  time  or  other,  discowr  its  influence,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  individual  who  indulges  it,  and  the  dis- 
honour of  the  religion  which  he  professes. 

My  grandmother  then  went  on  to  say,  that,  upon  a 
close  inspection  of  my  character,  she  had  been  apprehen- 
sive that  the  spirit  of  self-love  natural  to  man  reigned  in  my 
heart  with  unsubdued  power,  and  that,  consequently,  there 
was  reascm  to  fear,  that,  although  I  might  have  attained 
an  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  region,  I  had  still  never  experienced  its  power, 
inasmuch  as  where  divine  grace  once  commences  an 
effectual  work  in  the  heart,  the  strong  holds  of  self-love 
begin  in  some  degree  to  be  shaken. 

On  hearing  this,  I  renewed  my  weeping,  and  asked  my 
venerable  parent  (with  whom,  by  tho  bye,  I  was  at  that 
moment  thorougnly  incensed)  to  point  out  to  me  those 
particulars  of  my  behaviour  on  which  she  had  founded 
her  judgment 

She  smiled,  but  it  was  with  a  smDe  of  compassion,  and 
she  replied,  "  My  dear  child,  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the 
world,  not  to  bo  able  to  read,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
the  Hnes  of  a  youlhful  countenance.  Humility  and  sim- 
plicity, my  Caniliut*^"  she  added,  "  possess  certain  charac 
teristic  marks  which  can  never  be  mistaken  where  con 
tinned  opportunity  of  observation  is  presented ;  while  the 
contrary  chiu^cter  also  has  its  appropriate  marks,  which 
it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  mistake.  Life  is  too  short, 
my  child,  and  death  is  at  all  times  too  near,  to  allow  us 
to  trifle  with  each  other.  I  may  give  you  temporary  pain 
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by  my  remarks,  but  I  dare  not  withhold  them ;  neverthe- 
less,  it  is  very  difficult  precisely  to  point  out  to  you  the 
various  indications  by  which  it  has  become  evident  to  me 
^at  self  is  your  idol,  that  you  are  seldom  occupied  by 
any  other  object,  except  as  that  object  has  reference  to 
self,  and  that  there  are  few  if  any  occasions  on  which 
you  forget  self,  and  feelso  far  interesFted  in  the  concerns 
of  others,  as  to  cease  from  anxieties  on  your  own  account." 

I  blushed  exceedingly  on  hearing  these  words,  and  felt 
as  though  my  grandmother  was  about  to  lay  open  every 
thought  of  my  heart. 

The  old  lady  observed  my  blushes,  and  made  some 
apology  for  probing  me  so  closely.  "  My  child,"  she  said, 
"  my  connexion  with  you  requhres  me  to  treat  you  with 
a  freedom  that  I  am  not  at  Hberty  to  use  to  Others.  But 
do  not  suppose  that  I  consider  my  own  heart  to  be  any 
better  than  yours :  ior  as  in  water  face  answer  eth  tofojce^ 
so  the  heart  of  man  to  man,  (Prov.  xxvii.  19.)  It  is  graee 
alone,  my  child,  that  makes  any  difference  which  may 
subsist  between  one  and  another,  the  free  grace  of  God, 
testowed  by  him  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure, 
without  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  individual.  And  O, 
my  daughter !"  slie  added,  clasping  her  hands  with  un- 
feigned fervency,  "may  you  become  the  subject  of  this 
grace !  may  the  strong  holds  of  self-love  be  overthrowia 
within  jour  breast !  may  the  idol  self  be  torn  from  his 
throne  in  your  heart !  and  may  the  Almighty  become  the 
object  of  your  supreme  affections !  Then,  then,  my  child,  I 
shall  no  longer  see  in  you  those  capricious  and  affected  airs 
which  so  greatly  diminish  your  external  gracefulness ; 
I  shall  no  longer  see  your  eyes  turned  on  all  sides,  as  it 
were,  to  collect  the  suffhiges  of  those  about  you :  I  shall 
no  longer  observe  those  httle  stratagems  to  obtain  atten- 
tion :  but  all  will  be  serene  within,  and  lovely  without.'' 

My  grandmother  then  concluded  her  discourse  by  an 
animated  description  of  that  peculiar  and  angelic  beauty 
habitually  diffused  throughout  the  human  countenance 
by  the  triumph  of  grace  over  the  natural  selfishness  of 
the  heart ;  a  beauty  that  is  wholly  independent  of  the  na- 
tural features,  or  of  the  tincture  of  the  skin,  yet  that,  when 
it  is  associated  with  youthful  comeliness,  almost  conveys 
to  the  imagination  a  faint  idea  of  angelie  excellence. 
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<<You  are  thinking  of  Lucy,"  I  exclaimed,  as.  my 
grandmother  ceased  to  speak :  *^  the  d&<K:iription  just  suits 
her.  Had  I  enjoyed  Lucy's  advantages,"  I  added,  "I 
might  perhaps  have  resembled  her."  Thus  speaking,  1 
again  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"I  love  my  Lucy,  said  my  grandmother,  solemnly; 
'^she  is  a  blessed  child  $  she  wUl  be  a  blessed  child.  BuL 
Caroline,  my  love,  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  you  and 
Lucy  too,  and  heaven  is  wider  still." 

Tlie  manner  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  start- 
led and  even  shocked  me.  "A^at,"  thought  I,  "does  my 
grandmother  suspect?"  She,  however,  added  no  more, 
but,  rising  and  kissing  me,  withdrew  to  her  closet. 

From  the  time  of  Siis  conversation,  which  had  taken 
place  after  dinner,  1  retired  to  my  own  rooni)  where  I 
spent  an  hour  in  bitter  tears  and  sobs,  considering  myself 
(and  ddighting  in  the  thought)  the  most  unhappy  crea- 
ture in  the  world. 

There  is  in  fallen  man  an  intense  desu'e  of  being  some- 
what  extraordinary,  something  out  of  the  common  way. 
This  feeling  is  often  particularly  ardent  in  unconverted 
young  women,  who,  living  at  ease  at  home,  are  in  want 
of  some  object  with  which  to  engage  their  energies. 
Hence  are  produced  those  countless  numbers  c^  would- 
be-heroines,  who  desire  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
constantly  the  objects  of  persecution  on  account  of  their 
beauty.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  hero* 
ines  who  are  persecuted  for  their  beauty  are  not  the  only, 
nor,  indeed,  in  this  age,  the  most  ususd  species  of  hero* 
ines.  Those  who  are  persecuted  for  their  religion,  and 
those  who  experience  severe  spiritual  trials,  are  at  pre- 
sent the  most  abundant ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  profession  of  rdigion  is  now  more  frequently  pervert- 
ed to  the  promotion  of  vanity,  than  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  strong  holds  of  Satan  and  the  debasement  of  self; 
such  is  the  depravity  of  man,  and  such  is  its  eflfect  of  con- 
tamLiating  and  pwsoning  all  that  it  touches.— But  to  re- 
turn to  myself. 

\^  hile  remaining  alone  in  my  room,  I  was  engaged 
with  many  ami  various  thoughts,  and  became  convinced 
that  t  should  utterly  fail  of  being  loved  by  my  grandmo- 
thAt  in  the  degree  that  Lucy  was,  unless  I  changed  my 
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mode  of  conduct,  unless  I  appeared  to  be  more  sMous, 
less  devoted  to  myself,  and  more  zealous  for  the  service 
of  the  poor.  Self-love  was  not  backward  in  convincing 
me  of  the  expediency  of  my  seeming  all  this,  and  I  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  d^ermined  to  adopt  and  pursue 
this  alteration  in  my  piactice;  neither  can  I  say,  even  to 
this  hour,  how  far  I  was  conscious  of  the  duplicity  of  my 
intentions :  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  I  was 
not  then  in  the  least  degree  suspicious  of  myself,  but  that, 
if  any  one  had  asked  me  of  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  1  should  have  replied,  that  I  had  been  repenting  in 
consequence  of  the  serious  lecture  given  me  by  my 
grandmother.  To  leave,  however,  these  vanous  perplexi- 
ties, and  allow  my  reader  to  judge  of  me  by  facts,  I  pro- 
ceed to  remariE,  that,  when  I  heard  the  usual  signal  given 
for  tea,  I  went  down  into  the  library,  where  we  com- 
monly took  that  meal,  and  vrhete  I  had  first  met  my 
grandmother  and  Lucy.  But,  before  I  left  my  rocmi,  I 
remember  that  I  looked  in  the  glass,  new  modelled  my 
hair,  and  perceived  with  {Measure  that  only  such  traces 
of  my  tears  remained,  as  gave  what  I  regarded  as  an  in- 
teresting, languor  to  my  countenance;  that  unfortunate 
redness  having  disappeared  from  the  tip  of  my  nose 
which  so  sadly  intrudes  on  the  beauty  of  all  weeping  fe- 
males who  are  not  of  truly  heroic  origin. 

On  my  entering  the  library,  into  which  I  walked  with  a 
languid  step,  I  saw  my  grandmother  seated  with  her  usual 
composure  on  the  sofa,  busily  engaged  in  her  knitting, 
(for  she  supplied  all  the  rheumatic  poor  in  the  village  with 
warm  stockings,)  and  Lucy  and  Henry  Selwyn  occupied 
about  some  concerns  which  I  did  not  at  first  comprehend, 
but  which  Avere  of  such  a  naUure  that  the  whole  centre 
of  the  room  was  littered  by  them ;  Henry  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  and  exerting  almost  as  much  strength  as  would  have 
enabled  him  to  fell  a  tree,  in  packing  up  and  closely  tying 
in  large  sheets  of  brown  paper  certain  articles  delivered 
to  him  by  the  hand  of  Lucy,  while  she  was  continually 
making  rdSerenoes  to  her  grandmother,  and  giving  direC' 
tions  to  Henry,  with  a  glee  and  animation  which  diffused 
over  her  cheeks  a  finer  Uoom  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
in  her.  At  the  moment  when  I  entered  the  door,  she  was 
ofieriiig  to  Henry  a  small  parcel  contained  in  cap-paper. 
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and  pointiag  out  to  him  where  it  was  to  be  placeil,  wh«i 
he,  turning  aside  a  part  of  the  paper,  laughed,  and  said, "  O, 
Lucy,  Lucy!  I  will  betray  you;  i  will  tell  grandmamma." 

"No,  no,  Henry,"  she  rejoined,  "no,  you  shall  not; 
pray  put  up  the  parcel,  and  say  nothing." 

So  saying,  she  was  trying,  with  a  gentle  vic^ence,  to  take 
the  parcel  out  of  his  hand,  when  he,  rising  froni  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  been  kneeling,  and  pushing 
aside  his  fine  hair  from  his  forehead,  held  up  the  pared 
to  the  old  lady,  and  exposed  the  flaxen  head  and  lack- 
lustre blue  eyes  of  a  wooden  doll ;  saying,  at  the  same  time^ 
"  See.  grandmamma ;  see  how  provident  Lucy  is  for  the 
happmess  of  little  Annia." 

The  old  lady  smiled :  and  Henry  turned  towards  his 
young  companion  with  a  look  so  full  of  tenderness  min- 
gled with  admiration,  as  I  had  never  before  seen  expressed 
in  any  countenance.  Then,  without  adding  another  word, 
he  returned  to  his  employment,  and  Lucy  resumed  her 
wonted  composure,  together  with  that  sweet  expres^on 
of  peace,  which  had  teen  only  slightly  disturbed  by  the 
circumstance  which  I  have  describ^. 

The  parcel  was  shortly  afterwards  completed,  directed, 
and  despatched  by  the  hand  of  some  person  who  hadbeen 
waiting  for  it;  and  we  were  present^  all  seated  around 
the  tea-table,  where  I  hoped  Henty  Selwyn  would  find 
leisure  to  observe  how  pale  and  interesting  I  looked.  I 
had  no  inclination  to  inquire  into  the  partictilars  concern- 
ing the  parcel  and  the  doll.  As  my  reader,  however,  may 
not  perhaps  have  the  same  motives  as  I  had,  for  not  de- 
siring to  dive  into  the  particulars  relating  to  the  good 
works  of  Lucy,  nor  the  same  objection  to  enter  into  the 
description  respecting  them,  I  shall  state,  in  as  shcn-tan 
account  as  possible,  the  parcel  was  for  the  use  of  a  little 
child,  the  of&piring  of  a  poor  b^gar,  who,  in  passmg. 
through  the  village,  had  died  in  a  bam,  and  left  an  infant 
of  a  few  months  old,  a  lovely  baby,  that  would  probably 
have  beisn  consigned  to  perish  in  a  work  house,  had  not 
Henry  Selwyn,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  chanced  to  see  it, 
and  undertaken,  with  the  help  of  Lucy,  to  pay  a  poor 
honest  cottager  to  rear  it.  This  littie  creature  was  four 
years  old  at  the  time  that  I  speak  of,  and  was  then  main- 
taindd  by  its  youthftd  guaidians,  assisted  by  my  grand- 
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mother,  fit  a  little  simple  and  happy  boarding-school,  not 
very  far  distant. 

Having. thus  accounted  for  what  fhad  seen,  I  return 
again  to  speak  of  myself,  not  doubting  that  you,  my  dis- 
cerning  reader,  are  fully  persuaded,  by  this  time,  that  self 
is  to  be  the  heroine  of  our  tale. 

We  had  finished  our  first  dish  of  tea  fodbre  Henry  hap- 
pened to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  side  on  which  I  sat: 
but  when  he  chanced  to  look  that  way,  I  thought  that  his 
attention  rested  on  me  somewhat  longer  than  ususd,  and 
Chat  he  manifedted  an  air  of  concern ;  on  which  1  changed 
my  posture,  and  affected  to  rouse  myself,  and  appes^ 
to  endeavour  to  look  cheerfuL 

Our  tea  was  scarcely  ove^^  when  my  grandmother  and 
Lucy  were  called  out,  and  I  was  left  with  Henry.  He 
had  taken  up  a  book,  and  continued  reading  while  the 
servants  were  taking  out  the  tea-things;  but  this  being 
accomplished,  and  the  door  shut,  he  laid  down  the  book, 
went  to  the  open  window,  and,  gathering  a  sprig  of  jessa- 
mine from  a  tree  which  grew  without  the  window,  he 
brought  it  to  me ;  and  in  a  manner  the  most  gentle,  for 
tiie  society  of  such  females  as  my  grandmother  and  Lucy 
had  accustomed  him  to  tender  and  humane  feelings,  he 
addressed  me  by  my  name,  said  he  feared  that  I  was  not 
wen,  and  asked  if  he  could  read  to  amuse  me. 

In  return  for  this,  I  began  to  shed  tears;  for  the  tears 
of  those  who  are  devoted  to  self  are  sometimes  surpris- 
ingly ready  on  all  those  occasions  whereby  the  selfish 
feelinffs  are  more  or  less  affected;  and  I  immediately  em- 
braced the  resolution  to  make  this  young  man,  whom  I 
had  known  iso  short  a  time,  the  confidant  of  my  sorrows, 
though  I  was  far,  very  far  from  intending  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  my  case.    - 

To  this  purpose  I  informed  him  that  my  grandmother 
had  declared  herself  displeased  with  me,  because  she  did 
not  see  in  me  that  seriousness  which  she  discovered  in 
Lucy.  I  then  confessed  it  was  true  that  I  was  in  every 
respect  far,  very  far  inferior  to  Lucy ;  that  I  knew  I 
should  never  be  equal  to  her,  never  appear  like  her; 
that  I  looked  up  to  her  as  an  angel ;  and  that  I  should  be 
fully  content  only  to  follow  her  steps,  however  far  dis- 
tant :  but  that  I  had  been  unfortunate,  in  having  lost  my 
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mother  early;  in  having  been  brought  up  in  &  foreign 

country,  &c.  &c.  with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, by  which  I  hoped  1  had  made  myself  appear  to  be 
the  most  injured  and  unhappy  creature  in  the  world,  and 
that  I  had  represented  my  grandmother's  conduct  as  un- 
reasonable and  unkind. 

I  had  no  means  of  judgmgi  at  that  time,  of  the  efiect 
produced  by  my  confessions  on  my  young  auditor,  as  my 
erandmother  ^nd  cousin  returned  to  the  room  imme- 
diately after  I  had  done  speaking.  I  saw,  however,  with 
pleasure,  that  he  looked  serious,  and  that  he  continued  so 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

When  I  retired  to  m}'^  apartment  at  bed-time,  I  again 
began  to  meditate  on  my  situaticoi,  and  became  increas- 
ingly convinced,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  and  secure  my 
grandmother's  esteem,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  accom- 
modate myself  to  her  tastes  more  than  I  had  hitherto 
done.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  precisely  indulged  any  re- 
fleetions  on  the  power  which  I  supposed  to  be  invested 
in  my  grandmother  of  obliging  one  child  more  than  an 
other  in  her  will ;  yet  i  can  hardly  think  that  this  consi 
deration  was  entirely  without  some  weight  upon  my 
mind.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  saw  that  the  people  with 
whom  I  now  associated,  had  decidedly  avowed  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  reUgion ;  and  that  they  were  exceed- 
ingly active  in  works  of  charity ;  and  I  perceived  that  I 
could  do  nothing  better  than  to  imitate  them,  at  least  in 
appearance.  Being  thus  convinced  of  what  appeared 
likely  to  promote  my  interest  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
1  endeavoured  to  hide  my  own  hjnpocrisy  from  myself, 
by  trying  to  remember  aU  that  my  mother  had  taught 
me  of  religion,  and  then  endeavouring  to  fancy  that  I 
really  was  religious,  and  that  I  had  always  been  so. 

Among  the  genteel  families  that  occupied  the  village  in 
which  my  grandmother  resided,  there  were  some,  whose 
pretensions  to  strict  morality  were  what  the  world  would 
call  unexceptionable  5  whose  manners  were  elegant,  whose 
tastes  were  refined,  and  whose  liberality  to  the  poor  was 
trujiy  commendable.  These  parsons,  however,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  depravity  of  their  hearts,  and  of  their  fallen 
and  lost  condition  by  nature,  and  their  consequent  need 
of  the  Saviour,  entertained  no  fear  of  mingling  with  th# 
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woild,  and  of  trusting  themselves  amidst  its  dangerous  al- 
lurements. 

The  chief  of  these  families  was  one  of  the  name  of  Ste- 
phensi  The  lady  herself  was  a  widow— had  been  a 
beauty;  and  still,  when  rouged,  and  by  candle-Ught^-she 
conveyed  no  &int  idea  of  what  she  had  been  in  the 
height  of  her  bloom.  3he  had  a  handsome  fortune,  an 
ele^mt  house,  and  four  sprightly  daughters;  and  few 
persons  better  understood  the  art  of  making  a  house 
agreeable  to  visiters  of  a  worldly  <^aracter  than  did  this 
hidy. 

My  grandmother  was  on  good  terms  with  her,  and 
often  engag^ed  her  in  works  of  charity:  nevertheless  it 
was  impossiUe  for  these  two  persons  intimately  to  asso- 
ciate, because  they  had  not  one  single  principle  in  com- 
mon, and  theywere,  therefore,  continually  liable  to  clash 
whenever  they  attempted  to  converse  on  any  other  than 
the  most  ordinary  subjects.  It  was,  however,  deemed 
right,  by  my  grandmother,  that  the  families  should  inter- 
change visits  oQoe  or  twice  during  the  year:  and  it  hap- 
pened that  one  of  these  visits  was  to  take  place  not  long 
after  the  day  on  which  I  had  been  engaged  in  titie  above- 
mentioned  conversation  with  the  old  lady. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
this  conversation  and  that  of  the  visit,  I  had  certainly 
fallen  more  into  my  grandmother's  habits,  and  accommo- 
dated m3rself  more  decidedly  to  her  views.  I  had  devoted 
some  part  of  my  thne  every  morning  to  such  studies  as 
she  had  recommended ;  1  had  taken  my  drawing-lessons, 
together  with  Lucy,  under  Henry  Selwyn;  I  had  made 
some  efforts  to  work  for. the  poor;  and  I  had  walked  once 
or  twice  with  my  grandmother  to  see  the  little  school 
which  she  supported  in  the  village.  All  these  things  1 
imagined  looked  well;  and  I  was,  in  consequence,  pleased 
with  myself:  but  whether  my  grandmother  was  satisfied 
with  me  or  not,  I  could  not  tell.  At  any  rate,  however, 
she  said  nothing:  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  I  was  con- 
tent with  myseS*,  especially  as  I  believed  that  I  had  been 
growing  in  the  good  graces  of  Hienry  ever  since  I  had 
made  him  a  kind  of  confidant  of  my  sorrows.  With  re- 
spect to  Lucy,  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  either  gained  or 
lost  ground,  in  her  r^ards.    She,  fh)m  the  first,  had  been 
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cheerful,  open,  and  afltetionate:  but  though  I  had  made 
several  attempts  at  what  I  called  gaining  her  confidenca 
I  could  never  find  myself  any  nearer  my  object:  and  I 
was  at  length  brought  to  this  persuasion,  that  she  had  no 
confidences  to  impart ;  a  state  of  mind  which  I  could  by 
no  means  comprehend  without  forming  the  conelusioo, 
that,  notwithstanding  her  blooming  countenance,  her 
eloquent  blushes,  and  her  iinimated  expression,  she  was 
actually  without  a  heart. 

Bii^  while  things  were  in  this  state,  the  day  arrived  en 
which  we  were  to  visit  Mrs.  Stephens.  On  the  morning 
of  this  day,  my  grandmother  had  a  slight  attack  of  a  rheu- 
matic complaint,  to  which  she  was  frequently  subject 
which  prevented  her  frotn  accompanying  us  to  that  lady's 
house;  a  circumstance  which  distressed  Lucy  very  much, 
but  which,  T  must  confess,  produced  in  me  not  the  slight- 
est regret:  for  since  I  had  dB^obvered  that  the  old  lady 
was  so  close  an  observer,  I  never  had  felt  myself  entirely 
at  ease  in  her  company. 

I  had  found  out,  by  liDeans  of  the  servant  who  assisted 
in  dressing  me,  that  a  party  unusually  large  was  expected 
at  Mrs.  Stephens's:  I  was,  therefore,  very  solicitous  to  ai>- 
pear  as  well  dressed  as  possible,  and  I  consequently  felt 
some  difliculty  in  forming  for  my  appearahce  a  plan  which 
might  reconcile  my  newly  adopted  character  of  the  sober 
and  penitent  Christian,  with  my  ideas  of  true  gentility 
and  fashion,  of  which  I  hlid  a  variety  of  fancies  and  opi- 
nions, with  which  I  cotild  not  resolve  to  part 

I  took  the  first  opportunity  which  the  morning  afford- 
ed of  being  alone  witn  Lucy,  in  order  to  asdc  her  what  she 
intended  to  wear  in  the  evening.  <She  made  me  repeat  the 
question  twice  before  she  answered  it,  as  if  she  rcidly  did 
not  understand  what  I  meant:  and  then,  looking  down 
upon  her  clothes,  she  replied,  "  We  must  -have  on  dean 
frocks." 

On  hearing  this,  I  uttered  a  vehement  exclamation,  and 
said,  "Indeed,  Lucy,  I  dont  know  what  to  hiake  of  you: 
you  are  the  strangest  creature  in  the  world." 

She  lifted  up  her  gentle  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on  with  her  work ;  and  I  imagined,  from  the  long 
silence  which  immediately  followed,  that  she  was  ofiended, 
till  at  length  she  herself  broke  the  silence  by  making  some 
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remark  respecting  our  grandmother,  and  telling  me  some 
anecdotes  of  our  venerable  parent's  kindness  to  her  in  her 
childhood. 

Nothing  was,  therefore,  to  be  made  of  Lucy:  no  ideas 
of  what  was  proper,  or  of  what  might  be  expected  in  the 
appearance  of  the  evening,  were  to  be  gathered  from  her. 
g^e  was  a  character  wholly  inaccessible  on  these  subjects. 
I  therefore  trusted  to  my  own  judgment;  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  dined,  went  up  to  my  own  room,  summoned  the 
servant,  and  spent  at  least  two  hours  in  curling  my  hair, 
suiting  my  ribbons,  and  arranging  my  ornaments ;  and  I 
had  scarcely  finished  all  these  preparations,  having  w^-> 
ed  myself  up  by  my  solicitude  to  appear  weU,  into  a  glow 
and  a  tremor,  when  Lucy,  perfectly  cool  and  unembar- 
rassed, appeared  at  my  door,  in  a  clean  frock  indeed,  but 
without  one  additional  decoration  to  what  she  wore  every 
day.  I  now  almost  wished  that  every  ornament,  with 
which  I  had  been  so  sedulously  adorning  myself,  was 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  i  would  have  given  all  that 
I  possessed  ft)r  the  simple,  cool,  and  unembarrassed  ap- 
pearance 01  Lucy.  But  there  was  now  no  longer  time  for 
delay.  Henry  Selwjm  was  watting  below;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  hurry  down  stairs  after  my  cousin,  and  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Mrs.  Stephens's  house. 

I  thought,  that,  when  i  a|>peared  in  the  hall,  Henry 
Selwyft's  eye  was  caught  with  my  figure:  he  certainly 
noticed  me  with  some  particularity ;  but  what  that  par- 
ticular look  meant  I  could  not  understand.  He,  however, 
offered  me  his  arm,  while  at  the  same  time  he  took  Lucy's 
hand  with  a  kind  of  brotherly  fondness,  and  placed  it  on 
his  other  arm ;  while  she  began  to  divert  him  with  an  ac- 
count of  some  adventure  either  among  the  poor,  or  in  her 
garden  and  poultry-yard,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  as 
Rvely  an  interest  as  herself. 

It  was  rather  mortifying  for  a  young  lady  in  the  state 
of  mind  of  which  I  was  then  the  subject,  to  be  associated 
constantly  with  such  characters  as  Lucy  and  Henry. 
When  Lucy  was  not  present,  I  could  indeed  make  more 
of  Henry.  But,  in  her  company,  he  was  quite  as  child- 
like and  simple  as  herself,  and  was  ready  to  look  grave 
or  laugh,  to  play  or  work,  precisely  as  she  took  the  lead. 

We  soon  arrived  at  Mrs.  Stephens's  handsome  liouse^ 
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and  were  introduoed  into  a  very  elegant  drawing-room, 
with  windows  down  to  the  ground,  opening  on  a  lawQ« 
smooth  as  velvet,  beyond  which  appeared  a  cascade  fall- 
ing from  a  little  height  into  a  small  pool,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  bronze  statue  q£  a  water-nymph.  The 
heights  from  which*  the  cascade  tumbled  were  covered 
with  0*668  and  shrubs;  and  in  the  darkest  of  one  of  its  re^ 
cesses,  there  appeared  a  grotto,  in  which  were  several 
couches  of  moss. 

The  season  being  summer,  the  windowsof  the  drawing- 
foom  were  open,  admitting  from  without  the  fragrance 
(^  innum^able  floweis  and  aromatic  plants,  arranged  in 
bow-pots  on  the  lawn. 

So  large  and  so  gay  was  the  party  assemUed  in  the 
drawing-nxMn,  tiiat  the  idea  of  a  little  dance  being  uitend^ 
ed  was  instantly  suggested  to  my  mind;  and  I  was  the 
more  confirmed  In  this  opinion  when  I  perceived  that 
most  of  the  party  consisted  of  young  persons.  As  we  en- 
tered, the  lady  of  the  house  came  forward  to  receive  us 
with  all  that  ease  and  apparent  cordiality,  which  an  ac- 
quaintance with  genteel  tife  commonly  imparts;  and  af- 
ter giving  us  a  few  mom^its  of  her  attention,  she  led  us 
to  a  sofa,  where  we  were  pmnitted,  in  silence,  to  con- 
template the  scene  before  us. 

I  was  no  sooner  thus  left  to  myself^  than  I  commenced 
my  old  employment  in  a  new  circle;  which  was  that  of 
comparing  my  own  figure,  such  as  I  supposed  it  to  be, 
with  every  other  lady,  young  and  old  in  the  room.  I  do 
not  precisdy  recollect  the  result  of  these  my  comparisons 
on  that  occasion,  excepting  that  I  hesitated  a  Uttle  when 
my  eye  rested  on  Miss  Harriet  Stephens,  who  was  at  that 
time  accounted  one  of  the  most  dashing  young  ladies  in 
Berkshire ;  and  in  this  hesitation  I  lost  a.  liule  of  my 
self-coraplacency.  But  I  generally  found  that  these  com- 
parisons had  the  effect  of  either  depressing  me,  so  as  to 
render  me  exceedingly  awkward  and  embarrassed,  or  of 
elating  me  to  an  extreme,  vrhich,  in  another  way,  render- 
ed me  equally  ridiculous. 

Miss  Harriet,  at  the  moment  when  my  observation 
first  rested  upon  her  was  engaged  in  a  very  animated  con- 
versation with  a  young  foreigner,  who  at  that  time  re- 
mded  in  the  neighbourhood   She  was  a  little  woman,  and 
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he  a  tall  man.  He  stood  up  before  her,  and  she  was 
lounging  back  upon  a  sofa,  and  in  an  affected  way  looking 
up  to  him;  but  I  thought  her  very  interesting,  because 
she  wore  in  her  ears  extremely  large  gold  hoops,  which 
were  then  just  come  into  fashion,  and  she  could  speak 
French  with  volubility.  At  length,  while  I  was  still  looking 
at  her,  her  name  was  mentioned,  and  some  appeal  was 
made  to  her  by  some  person  in  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  room:  on  which  occasion,  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
getting  up,  and  running  acrods  the  apartment,  in  a  man 
ner  which  I  thought  very  pretty,  but  which  really  be- 
trayed extreme  affectation,  she  pushed  herself  in  be^ 
tween  two  young  ladies,  who  were  seated  together,  and, 
being  followed  by  her  Frenchman,  a  very  loud  and  Bm- 
m&t&l  discussion  of  some  unimportant  matter  took  place 
in  that  comer  of  the  room,  and  for  some  time  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  rest  of  the  party.  At  length, 
the  loud  peals  of  laughter,  and  the  half-shrieks  of  the 
young  ladies  were  somewhat  hundied  by  the  important 
business  of  taking  refreshments,  during  which  repast, 
we  saw  a  party  of  musicians  seating  themselves  under  a 
tree  on  the  lawn.  "  Symptoms  ol  a  dance,"  whispered 
Henry  Selwyn  to  me,  "are  you  a  dancer.  Miss  Caro- 
line?*' 

Before  I  could  answer,  Mrs.  Stephens  approached,  and 
beckoning  Lucy  towards  her,  she  said  to  her,  in  an  under 
tone,  but  so  loud,  that  we  could  distinctly  hear  her,  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  little  dance  this  evening  my  dear : 
you  have  no  objection,  I  am  sure,  my  sweet  Lucy." 

"I,  Madam!"  said  Lucy,  with  her  usual  simplicity, 
"  How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  O,  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens ;  "  but  I  un- 
derstood that  your  grandmother  is  not  fond  of  these 
things." 

Lucy  made  no  reply,  but  looked  with  her  wonted 
composure  and  sweetness*,  on  which  Mrs.  Stephens 
added,  "Theh  you  and  your  coushi  will  not  refuse  to 
jouius?" 

"  I  have  never  learned  to  dance,"  replied  Lucy ;  "and- 

as  my  grandmamma  is  not  here  to  be  consulted,  I  woula 

not  wish  to  join  in  the  amusement  this  evening.    But  I 

shaO  not  want  entertainment ;  so  pray  do  not  think  of  me 
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Madam :  you  know  thai  I  am  always  happy  here;  you 
are  always  so  kind  to  me." 

"You  are  a  sweet  creature,  Lucy,"  returned  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens, taking  her  hand,  "  a  dear  little  girl,  and  you  al- 
ways were  such.  Well,  you  shall  not  dance ;  you  shall 
please  yourself  and  you  shall  help  me  to  supply  the  re- 
freshments." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  smiling,  <^  yes,  Madam  $  and  I  will 
io  any  thing  else  that  you  may  think  of." 

A  loud  caU  upon  Mrs.  Stephaiis,  as  lady  of  the  ceremo 
nies,  put  a  stop  to  any  further  conversation  between  her 
and  Lucy:  but  at  the  same  moment,  the  smiling  little 
creature  was  drawn  away  into  another  corner,  by  a  party 
of  young  ladies,  who,  it  seems,  wished  to  introduce  their 
brother  to  her  as  a  partner. 

In  the  mean  time  I  observed  that  H^ory  Selwy n 'was 
watching  his  little  companion  vei^  closely,  and  he  then 
remarked  to  me,  ^'I  shall  be  sijffpnsed  if  those  girls  per- 
suade Lucy  to  dance :  l^tj^e  assured  Ihai  they  will  if  they 


"Well,"Ifidded,  "and  what  harm  would  there  be  if 
they  could  persuade  her  ?" 

Henry  started  a  little,  as  I  thought  on  my  proposing 
this  question,  and  then  said,  "  But  you  know  that  Lucy 
has  not  been  brought  up  in  this  sort  of  way?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "but  do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
harm  in  dancing  ?" 

He  laughed  on  my  putting  this  question ;  it  was  a  laugh 
of  embarrassment ;  as^  he  said, "  O,  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
a  judge  of  these  things." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "you  don't  intend  to  dance  yourself 
to-night?" 

He  smiled  again,  and  said  something  about  awkward- 
ness, and  blunders,  and  dangers  to  his  partner's  shins. 

Here  a  general  stir  among  the  company  put  a  period 
to  our  discourse,  and  all  the  party  crowded  out  upon  the 
lawn ;  during  which  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  I  lost 
sight  both  of  Lucy  and  Henry,  but,  as  being  the  greatest 
stranger,  I  was  taken  under  the  wing  of  Mrs.  Stephens 
herself,  who  Informed  me  that  the  young  people  were 
going  to  form  -sets  for  cotilions^  adding,  that,  as  it  was 
certain  that  a  young  lady  of  my  eie^nt  appearaoee 
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and  #ne  carriage  must  be  able  to  dance  cotillons,  she 
hoped  that  I  would  permit  her  to  introduce  a  partner 
to  me. 

I  now  found  myself  somewhat  in  a  strait,  being,  on  the 
one  hand,  strongly  urged  by  die  desire  of  displaymg  my 
fine  figure  in  the  dance,  and  on  the  other,  fearing  that  I 
lAiould  make  a  flaw  in  my  new  diaracter,  if  I  did  not 
show  a  proper  contempt  for  the  Tain  amusement  of  duio^ 
ing,  the  folly  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  utterly  incapa-  . 
ble  of  comprehending.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  decide  on  what  I  would  do,  for 
the  critical  moment  was  at  hand  in  which  Mrs.  Stephens 
threatened  to  go  in  seardi  of  a  partner.  One  idea  at  length 
fixed  my  wavering  indination:  it  was  this — that  if  I  should 
be  tempted  to  duioe,  Henry  Selwyn  would  then  be  left 
alone  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  company  of  his  favourite 
Lucy,  and  this  was  a  thought  tiiat  I  could  not  bear.  I 
therefore  determined  to  decline  dancing;  while  at  the 
same  time,  instead  of  alleging  the  simple  truth,  that  my 
grandmother  perhaps  woc^  not  like  it,  I  pleaded  ^at  my 
health  was  in  so  diebilitated  a  state,  as  I  was  the  native 
of  a  hot  dimate,  tiiat  I  never  couldsupport  the  fatigue  of 
dancing. 

"  What  a  pity,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Stephens,  in  a 
voice  properly  tuned  to  the  key  of  condolence,  ^that 
you  should  be  depnved,  by  the  dehcacy  of  your  consti- 
tution, of  this  charming  amusement !"  So  saying,  and  re- 
peating her  lamentations,  she  led  me  to  a  chair  on  the 
lawn,  and  then  hastened  to  bestow  another  mite  of  hei 
notice  on  some  others  of  her  guests;  endeavouring,  by 
thus  dividing  her  attentions  as  minutely  as  possible,  to 
make  up,  as  much  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  for  the  cold 
and  supercilious  contempt  of  her  daughters,  who  were  far 
too  deeply  engaged  about  their  own  concerns  to  think  of 
any  one  else. 

i  had  scarcely  been  a  moment  seated,  before  Henry  and 
Lucy  joined  me,  and  we  sat  for  awhile,  quietly  obser^'ing 
the  scene,  which  was  not  a  little  arousing,  as  within  the 
contracted  sphere  of  observation  before  us  there  might  be 
discovered  almost  every  variety  of  human  passion  and 
worldly  caprice.  1  was,  however,  so  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  ray  companions  in  refer 
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ence  to  amusements  of  the  kind  which  we  were  witne8»* 
ing,  or  of  their  modes  of  thinking  respecting  fashionable 
and  gay  life,  and  fashionable  and  gay  people,  that  I  hard- 
ly dared  to  hazard  an  observation,  till  Lucy  at  length 
iqwke  and  remarked  how  beautiful  and  happy  every  thing 
and  every  person  looked. 

'<  Happy  I"  said  Heury,  ^and  beautiful  too !  Those  are 
(trong  expressions,  Lucy,  and  might  do  very  well  if  you 
were  standing  before  a  mirror." 

She  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  understand  his  last 
words,  or  she  was  perfectly  unconcerned  about  what  he 
thought  of  her,  whieh  I  could  not  fully  believe.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  no  change  was  visible  in  her  countenance ; 
and  I,  who  had  both  heard  and  understood  what  he  said, 
remarked,  with  some  littie  ill-humour,  that  I  wondered 
that  she,  who  pretended  to  so  much  religion,  could  think 
that  those  persons  were  happy  who  were  doing  what  was 
so  improper. 

She  looked  at  me  with  one  of  those  innocent  and  mild 
expressions  of  countenance  by  which  she  was  so  highly 
distinguished  above  others,  but  she  made  me  no  answer: 
on  whidi  Henry  said  to  me^  ''It  is  scarcely  a  minute  ago, 
Miss  Caroline,  that  you  asked  me  if  I  thought  that  there 
could  be  any  harm  in  dancing,  and  now  you  wonder  that 
Lucy  can  even  think  tolerably  of  any  one  who  joins  in  a 
dance.  May  I  be  favoured,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he 
added,  looking  me  eamestiy  m  the  faoB, ''  with  your  real 
sentiments  upon  this  subject  ?" 

"My  sentiments !"  I  repeated :  "  can  they  be  question- 
ed ?  Should  I  be  sitting  here,  if  I  really  approved  of 
dancing?" 

"  O,"  said  Henry,  "  I  thought  that  you  came  here  be- 
cause nobody  ask^  you  to  dance." 

Henry  Selw3m  was  not  nmeteen,  and  he  had  somethnes 
a  little  of  that  unguarded  and  boyish  manner  which  led 
him  to  say  very  blunt  things,  but  he  was  generally  sorry 
for  them  afterwards ;  and  I  well  knew  how  to  make  him 
so,  by  bringing  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  assuming  an  air 
of  uneasiness.  As  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  which  I 
thought  proper  to  work  up  into  such  a  scene,  I  turned 
my  fece  away,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  looked  as  pathetically 
as  circumstances  would  allow. 
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•* There,  now »  said  he,  "I  have  ai!h>nted  yow,  Miw 
Caroline.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it :  I  beg  your  pardon 
Pray  excuse  m^ ;  I  did  not  intend  to  be  so  nide:  and  I  am 
Che  more  to  blame,  because  I  thought  that  you  wished  to 
dance,  and  really  had  no  partner.  I  ought  to  have  asked 
you  myself." 

"  Not  if  yon  considered  dancing  to  be  an  impropei 
amusement,  Mr.  Sehvyn,"  I  said. 

*'  i  have  no  settled  opinion  on  the  nibject,"  he  answer- 
ed. "  I  know,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Thornton  is  not  fond  of 
promoting  dancing  among  young  people ;  on  this  account 
she  would  not  have  us  taught:  but  there  is  a  great  differw 
ence  between  a  thing  which  is  not  desirable,  and  one  that 
is  decidedly  wicked." 

"Mr  Selw3nn,"  I  rejoined,  <^  I  certainly  did  understand, 
from  what  you  hinted  in  the  drawing-room,  that  my 
grandmother  does  not  deem  dancing  to  be  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  serious  Christian ;  and  I  certainly 
did  believe  that  you  thought  better  of  me  than  to  suppose 
that  I  would  willingly  do.any  thing  that  was  in  the  least 
degree  displeasing  to  my  excellent  parent  You  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  have  reproached  me." 

While  I  uttered  these  words,  I  remember  that  I  picked 
a  rose  to  pieces ;  and  then  throwing  the  stalk  away  in  a 
kind  of  petulant  humour,  I  exclaimed,  ''  O  that  I  had  not 
been  bom  so  near  the  sim !  that  I  possessed  less  of  that 
hasty  and  incautious  warmth  of  feeling  and  impatience 
which  will,  I  foresee,  ever  be  raising  up  enemies  against 
me !"  I  then  muttered  some  incoherent  expressions  about 
not  being  justly  appreciated  and  little  understood,  &c.  &c.  * 
and  in  this  manner  I  went  on  till  I  had  worked  up  the 
feelings  of  my  young  companion  so  much  that  he  quite 
turned  his  back  upon  Lucy,  and  set  himself  in  good 
earnest  to  console  me,  and  restore,  if  possible,  my  peace 
of  mind. 

I  had  now  obtained  what  1  desired,  which  was  to  see 
my  fair  little  cousin  left  wholly  in  the  back  ground ;  and 
my  spirits,  in  consequence,  presently  became  so  elevated, 
that,  had  any  acute  and  experienced  observer  been  pre- 
sent, it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  for  such  a  one 
to  read  more  of  my  mind  than  was  desirable.  In  propor- 
tion to.tha  d^igree  Uv  which  my  spirit  rose,  I  grew  talks* 
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tive,  aad  b^^  to  amiue  mysdf  and  Henry  with  com- 
ments on  the  dancers:  for  which  comments  he  showed  so 
much  reUsh,  that  I  was  gradually  led  ^n  to  say  many 
things  which  would  have  been  much  better  omitted. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  we  had  been  amusing  ourselves 
in  this  manner,  when  Lucy,  who  had  remained  for  some 
time  quite  still,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  whispered 
one  or  two  words  in  the  ear  of  Henry;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  such  a  violent  rush  of  blood  hito  his  cheeks, 
and  such  an  instant  change  of  manner,  that  my  self-love 
was  strongly  excited,  and  I  gave  Lucy  a  look  which,  had 
my  eyes  possessed  tiie  power  of  inflicting  wounds^  would 
not  havQ  left  her  uninjured.  But  my  angry  glances  were 
entirely  lost  upon  her,  though  not  so  on  Henry;  for, 
having  spoken  her  mind  to  her  adopted  brother,  she  be- 
cune  again  engaged  with  other  matters,  and  was  looking 
about  her  with  her  usual  expresaon  c^  animation  ana 
composure. 

"You  wish  to  know,  perhaps, what  Lucy  whispered  te 
me  just  now?"  said  Henry,  "They  were  only  a  few 
words,  but  I  thank  my  sweet  sister  for  them :  her  remark 
was  a  new  instance  of  her  pure  affection,  her  truly  asterly 
lova  Her  words  suggested  the  hint  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  me  to  join  the  dancers  than  to  indulge  myself  in 
imkind  reflections  upon  them." 

"  Lucy,"  I  said,  "  it  is  I  who  ought  to  thank  you  for 
this  caution ;  and  I  should  have  done  so,  had  you  treated 
me  with  the  same  sincerity  as  that  which  you  used  with 
Mr.  Selwyn." 

"I  should,  my  dear  Caroline,"  die  answeied,  "had  you 
made  the  same  remarks  as  Henry  did." 

"Well,  I  did  then,"  I  answei^,  half  laughing,  "and, 
indeed,  much  worse;  but  you  let  me  idone :  for  you  have 
not  the  same  interest  in  me  which  you  have  in  Henry. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  think  so,"  returned  the 
little  girl,  with  her  usual  tranquillity. 

I  became  irritated,  and,  therefore,  broke  out  into  some 
intemperate  expressions,  calling  Lucy  a  strange  little 
thing,  and  telling  her  that  I  did  not  fully  understand  her, 
but  that  I  could  not  help  believing  that  she  was  not  quite 
90  simple  as  she  pretended  to  be. 

It  mm»  thal^  ^e  ti^  gM  h^nevw  iMitii-iMMrused  of 
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oypocrisy  before,  for  she  seemed  to  take  my  insinuation 
much  to  heart  Her  delicate  cheeks  and  neck  became 
flushed  with  that  fine  and  beautiful  glow  which  is  visible 
only  In  the  most  lovely  complexions,  her  gentle  eyes  filled 
with  tears;  and  we  certainly  should  have  had  such  a 
scene  as  I  should  not  altogether  have  reUshed,  and  for 
which  I  perhaps  should  not  have  been  able  to  find  a  very 
reputable  apology,  if  Henry  Selwyn  had  not  suddenly 
taken  her  hand,  and  led  her  away  towards  another  part 
of  the  gaiCden,  leaving  me  ready  to  bite  my  lips  with  v^- 
atiouj  and  otherwise  in  no  very  agreeable  situation,  as  I 
was  sitting  jJone  in  a  very  conspicuous  seat  within  the 
view  of  a  set  of  peo(4e  to  whom  I  was  almost  an  entire 
stranger. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  dancing  parties,  however,  soon 
afiforded  me  some  relied  Every  one  took  seats  as  they 
oould  be  found  or  provided ;  and  as  the  elegant  Miss  Har- 
net  condescended  to  place  herself  by  me,  and  brought 
witb  her  several  of  her  gay  companions,  I  presently  fell 
myself,  as  I  thought  in  the  very  centre  of  attraction  of 
the  Beau  Monde,  and  I  had  quite  forgotten  my  late  mor- 
tification till  I  found  myself  seated  at  an  elegant  supper- 
table,  where,  at  some  little  distance  on  the  opposite  side,  I 
saw  Lucy  sitting  by  Henry  Selwyn,  no  traces  of  her  late 
^ort-lived  affliction  being  left  on  the  features  of  the  little 
girl  excepting  such  as  added  a  softer  and  sweeter  expres- 
sion to  her  dove-like  countenance. 

When  I  returned  home,  no  hint  was  dropped,  either  by 
Henry  or  Lucy,  reminding  me  of  my  unkind  behaviour 
to  my  young  cousin.  But  I  was  mortified  to  find  that 
firom  that  period  I  seemed  rather  to  have  gone  back  than 
to  have  advanced  in  the  good  graces  of  Henry  Selwyn, 
at  least,  he  appeared  careful  to  avoid  being  alone  with 
me;  and  Lucy,  though  $he  continued  entirely  unaltered 
in  her  manner,  yet  seemed  to  feel  that  I  was  as  little  coi^ 
genial  to  her  as  she  had  seemed  to  be  with  me. 

Thus,  much  in  the  manner  that  I  have  described,  passed 
away  the  remainder  of  my  first  summer  in  England.  In 
the  autumn  Henry  Selwyn  was  entered  at  the  University, 
he  being  intended  for  the  ministry.  On  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, I  was  .secreUy  much  vexed;  but  Lucy  wept  till 
her  ei^i9f^ ifiw^l^^ aad  she  appl^red  to bi» really  un 
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well,  though  she  uttered  not  a  single  complaint  My  sell- 
love,  however,  was  much  hurl  by  the  different  manner  in 
which  Henry  took  his  leave  of  me  and  of  Lucy;  for  I  did 
not  consider  that  he  was  to  Lucy  as  a  dear  brother,  hav^ 
in?  been  brought  up  in  the  bouse  with  her  from  her  eeiiiy 
infandy,  while  to  me  as  yet  he  was  little  more  than  a  com- 
mon acquaintance. 

In  this  manner,  however,  is  the  fallen  creature,  man, 
blinded  by  selfishness,  in  this  manner  are  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  confounded,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  race 
is  thus  induced  to  demand  such  tributes  of  exclusive  at- 
tention, respect,  and  love,  as  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
few  only  could  possibly  receive,  and  as,  if  justice  were 
done  to  all,  no  individual  ought  to  have.  But  who  can 
tell  what  evils  to  mankind,  nay,  to  the  universe  itself,  have 
originated  from  this  self-appropriating  spirit?  Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  ruin  of  angels,  and,  through  them,  the  fall  of 
man.  Hence  have  sprung  all  those  destructions  of  citks, 
those  ruins  of  provinces,  those  bloody  fields  of  battle,  with 
the  descriptions  of  which  every  page  of  history,  from  the 
beginninff  of  time  to  the  present  day,  is  polluted.  We 
look  back  with  horror  on  the  murderous  characters  of 
those  ancient  princes  who  possessed  no  splendid  qualities 
to  eclipse  the  darker  shades  of  their  characters:  but  we 
do  not  consider,  that  whenever  we  desire  aught  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  beyond  what  are  bestowed  upon 
us  by  the  free  gift  of  the  Almighty,  although  we  may  not 
'  yet  have  used  any  sinful  eflbrts  of  our  own  to  obtain  them, 
we  nevertheless  number  ourselves  with  the  Antiochii,  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Caesars,  and  the  Pompeys  of  ancient  days  5 
and  we  may  trace  in  our  own  hearts  not  only  the  seeds 
oif  all  their  abominations,  but  also  the  buds  and  blossoms 
of  all  that  they  ever  committed. 

When  man  ceases  to  receive  his  earthly  benefits  from 
the  hand  of  his  heavenly  Father  in  the  same  dependent 
and  thankful  spirit  with  which  the  infant  derives  its 
nourishment  from  its  mother's  breast,  he  then  begins  that 
war  with  God,  and  enters  upon  that  course  of  open  re- 
bellion, which,  if  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  would  end 
in  his  separating  himself  entirely  from  his  almighty  Pa- 
rent, and  his  uniting  himself  with  Satan  m  that  everlast- 
iaff  and  awful  enmity  agauuit  his  Maker  i^iieb  we  avs 
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taught  to  believe  will  oontinue  as  an  example  of  divine 
displeasure  throughoi:t  the  endless  duration  of  eternity. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  and  thus  truly  judge  o£,  the  real 
qualities  of  our  feelings,  we  ought  to  endeavour  in  idea  to 
follow  them  on  to  their  probaUe  ultimate  effects.  It  may, 
in  the  cases  of  some  of  us,  please  God  to  check  us  in  our 
mad  career,  it  may  please  him,  by  the  dispensations  of 
his  providence,  to  smother  in  embryo  many  of  our  evil 
designs.  We  may  not  perhaps  be  among  that  unhappy 
number  of  persons  to  whom  a  temporary  success  is  given 
to  all  their  projects;  yet  there  is  no  selfish  or  ambitious 
feelings  hi  our  bosoms,  however  it  may  be  concealed  from 
others,  which  will  not  lead  the  person  who  indulges  it  to 
everlasting  death,  unless  it  be  torn  from  the  heart  as  a 
right  hand  or  a  right  eye  firom  the  body.— -But  to  return 
to  my  story. 

When  Henry  took  his  leave,  I  was  so  agitated  by  jea- 
lousy, that  I  could  not  bear  to  witness  the  tender  manner 
in  which  he  soothed  and  consoled  his  weeping  cousin.  I 
could  not  endure  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  shall  not  be  far  o£ 
Lucy ;  I  will  come  again ;  and  you  shall  write  to  me,  and 
i  will  answer  you :  and  at  Christmas  you  shall  see  me 
again,  and  then  we  will  renew  our  pleasant  walks  and 
our  drawing4essons.  Sweet  Lucy,  do  not  weep :  wipe 
those  gentle  eyes:  do  not  weep  for  me ;  I  will  come  again." 
In  this  manner  he  consoled  her,  and  he  looked  back  at 
her,  as  she  stood  in  the  window,  till  his  horse  had  carried 
him  quite  out  of  sight. 

After  the  departure  of  Henry  Selwyn,  the  house  ap- 
peared to  me  to  lose  much  of  its  cheerfulness.  Winter  was 
fast  approac^mg,  and  this  was  the  fir^  indication  that  I 
had  ever  met  with  of  this  season  in  England.  I  had  never 
Been  in  the  West  Indies  such  a  complete  fall  of  the  leaf  as  I 
then  witnessed ;  I  had  never  seen  the  woods  entirely  bare, 
or  the  sear  foliage  driven  about  by  the  winter  whirlwind ; 
I  had  never  been  used  to  be  serenaded  by  the  hollow 
whistling  of  the  freezinfr  blast;  nor  had  I  ever  before  led 
so  retired  a  life  as  that  whidi  I  then  spent.  In  short,  I 
felt  exceedingly  oppressed  by  melancholy ;  and  the  conse- 
-que*HJe  was,  that,  instead  of  my  having  recourse  to  useful 
and  active  employments  for  consolation,  instead  of  laying 
inv^elf  ^at  fat  tlie  beoBfit  9i  my  idtewMmaluiwi^  I  eu^ 
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deavoured  to  amuse  myself  with  ray  own  thougnt»:  andy 
for  this  purpose,  I  sought  to  be  much  alone,  which  it 
was  by  no  means  difficult  for  me  to  bring  to  pass;  as, 
very  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Henry,  my  grandmo- 
ther was  confined  to  her  bed  by  a  rheumatic  complamt, 
and  Lucy,  therefore,  almost  continually  attended  her. 

And  now,  (as  it  was  expressly  in  order  to  lay  open  to 
my  young  readers  some  of  the  dark  windings  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  thus  to  hold  a  mirror  to  them  which  may 
afford  them  some  little  assistance  in  the  arduous  task  of 
self-examination,  that  I  attempted  to  write  my  history,) 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  little  account  of  the  strange 
and  contradictory  feelings  which  at  that  time  took  pos- 
session of  my  mind. 

My  strongest  and  most  prevailing  sentiment  was 
then,  as  it  had  been  at  all  other  times,  the  love  of  sel^ 
and  the  constant  employment  of  my  thoughts  was  en- 
gaged about  self,  and  in  considering  by  what  way  and 
how  I  could  best  promote  my  own  happiness  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  amidst  which  1  was  placed.  I  had 
become  convinced  of  my  errors  during  the  sununer :  but 
how  far  this  conviction  was  more  than  the  mere  dictates 
of  reason  1  dare  not  say.  That  religion  was  a  matter  of 
some  consequence,  that  the  everlasting  welfare  of  the 
soul  depended  upon  it,  that  I  had  done  wrong  throughout 
the  former  part  of  my  life  in  living  in  such  carelessness 
respecting  it,  and  that  it  behoved  me  in  future  to  pay 
such  attention  to  divine  things  as  might  insure  my  ever- 
lasting happiness:  so  far,  I  think,  my  convictions  went; 
and,  by  degrees,  my  mind  was  a  little  further  opened, 
and  I  began  to  form  some  £aint  idea  of  the  depravity  of 
my  heart :  but  that  idea  was  faint  indeed,  and  perhaps 
amounted  to  no  more  than  might  be  produced  by  mdre 
human  reason  and  reflection.  My  feelings,  however, 
with  respect  to  reli^on,  let  them  have,  been  wJiat  they 
might,  whether  derived  from  man  or  God,  were  suffi- 
cient to  lead  me  to  the  observance  of  certain  forms,  and 
rendered  my  conduct  more  serious  in  family  and  public 
worship. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  corruptions  of  my  heart  re 
mained  wholly  unchanged,  the. idol  self  reigned  within 
with  undiminished  fn¥ay;  and  nothing  ^atever  eith^ 
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pleased  or  affected,  elated  or  depressed  me,  but  as  it  re- 
ferred to  self.  It  seemed,  at  that  period,  that  I  had  no 
power  to  forget  self  even  for  a  moment;  and  the  only 
promising  sign  which  I  can  remember  as  theii  existing 
with  respect  to  me,  was,  that  I  was  conscious  of  this  de- 
votedness  to  self,  and  I  sometimes  wished  that  it  was 
otherwise  with  me.  Such,  however,  was  the  prevalence 
of  this  feeling,  that  I  could  neither  speak  nor  move  in  the 
presence  even  of  a  servant,  without  thinking  of  my  ap- 
pearance. I  was  always  fancying  that  I  should  make  a 
fit  subject  for  a  beautiful  or  an  interesting  picture  on  such 
and  such  occasions;  and,  with  a  view  to  these  my  imagi- 
nary pictures,  I  often,  in  the  presence  of  the  physician, 
either  knelt  at  my  grandmother's  feet,  gently  rubbing 
them  with  my  hand,  or  hung  over  her  pillow  when  the 
rector  of  the  parish  came  to  converse  with  her,  or  stood 
at  the  parlour-window  extending  my  hand  to  some  poor 
beggar  when  persons  were  passing  the  gate ;  or  observed 
various  other  little  acts  of  eye-service,  which  I  need  not 
describe,  as  one  or  two  instances  may  suffice  for  suggest- 
ing the  ideas  of  a  thousand  more. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  could  not  help  envying  Lucy,  be- 
cause I  could  not  detect  in  her  any  symptoms  whatever 
of  this  desire  of  display :  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
commendable  that  she  did  appeared  to  flow  freely  from 
the  heart.  No  one  even  imagined,  till  a  long  time  after- 
wards, how  much  this  little  girl  did  for  the  relief  of  her 
infirm  grandmother;  how  frequently,  when  she  heard  her 
venerable  parent  stir,  she  rose  out  of  her  little  bed  in  the 
night,  and  stood  by  her  side,  anticipating  all  her  wants, 
and  soothing  all  her  pains ;  and  I  have  not  unfrequently 
seen  the  tear  tremble  in  her  eye  when  the  servants  have 
offered  to  relieve  her  from  the  office  of  taking  up  her 
grandmother's  meals. 

Sometimes,  when  I  witnessed  all  this,  I  tried  to  think 
that  she  waited  on  her  grandmother  in  this  way  in  order 
to  obtain  from  her  a  greater  legacy  at  her  death;  but  I 
CQuld  not  long  entertain  so  coarse  an  idea.  Was  not 
Lucy  as  obliging  to  the  poorest  creature  in  the  village 
who  stood  in  need  of  her  assistance?  How  was  I  to  solve 
this  problem?  I  could  not  understand  it;  I  could  noi 
then  compiBhend  that  glorious  process  by^  whidt  the  nar 
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ture  of  man  is  entirely  changed,  by  which  he  is  emptied 
of  self,  by  which  the  Almighty  is  restored  to  his  throne 
in  the  heart,  while  holy  love  to  God  and  to  one's  neigh- 
bour becomes  the  fulfilment  of  every  law. 

Aifler  having  thus  spent  three  months  as  gloomy  as  any 
that  I  had  ever  known,  my  grandmother  recovered  so  far 
as  to  appear  again  below  stau^,  Lucy  returned  to  her  for- 
mer occupations,  and,  to  crown  all,  Henry  Selwyn  re- 
turned from  the  University. 

We  enjoyed  a  veiy  pleasant  Christmas:  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  hospitality,  and  such  hospitaUty  as  is  recom- 
mended by  our  Saviour.  My  grandmother  also  found 
much  work  for  us  in  pireparing  garments  for  the  poor; 
an  employment  in  which  I  should  not  formerly  have 
found  much  pleasure:  but  Henry  Selwyn  was  present  to 
read  to  us  while  we  were  at  work,  and,  after  the  tedious 
monotony  of  the  last  three  months,  every  change  was  de- 
hghtful. 

I  was  still,  however,  uneasy  at  the  friendship  subsist- 
ing between  Henry  and  Lucy,  which  seemed  to  have 
grown  stronger  from  their  short  separation,  and  to  pos 
sess  all  the  sweetest  characters  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
attachment. 

Thus  passed  the  Christmas,  and  Mr.  Selwyn  returned 
to  college:  in  the  spring  vacation  he,  however,  came 
again,  and  then  my  grandmother,  being  in  tolerably  good 
health,  and,  as  usual,  in  a  very  sweet  state  of  mind,  I 
witnessed  a  short  renewal  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  hap- 
piness which  struck  me  so  much  on  my  first  arrival  in 
England. 

There  is  something  in  the  bursting  forth  of  spring  so 
congenial  with  the  finest  feelings  of  man,  so  abundant  in 
the  production  of  hope  and  innocent  delight,  that  its  ap- 
pearance seldom  fails  of  reviving  the  spirits  even  of  those 
persons  who  have  been  in  the  lutbit  of  witnessing  it  year 
after  year  from  early  infancy.  But  I  had  never  before 
known  the  charms  of  an  English  April ;  I  had  never  be- 
fore smelled  the  mild  fragrance  of  the  wild  violet  and 
pale  primrose ;  and  I  was  certamly  much  touched  with 
this  new  world  of  budding  beauties  which  surrounded  me 
—touched,  I  repeat,  and  almost  led  to  forget  myself  on 
the  QOc^mm  wtieDb  uofiurtumMelV,  I  Qiet  ^th  a.  volume 
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of  Thompsim's  Seasons;  where  finding  some  of  his 
beautiful  descriptions  of  spring,  I  took  credit  to  in3rself 
for  the  discovery,  and,  from  that  period,  I  could  not 
speak  upon  the  subject  of  the  vernal  beauties  without  be- 
ing haunted  with  conceits  of  my  own  good  taste  and  su- 
perior discernment,  by  which  I  no  doubt  rendered  my- 
self as  ridiculous  as  needs  be  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  had  any  insight  into  character. — But  to  proceed  with 
my  story. 

I  have  still,  selfish  and  unfeeling  as  I  then  was,  some 
tender  remembrances  of  the  last  day  on  which  Henry 
Selwyn  was  with  us  at  that  period.  It  was  one  of  those* 
charming  days  in  which  all  the  perfumes  of  the  spring 
were  diffused  throughout  the  air,  and  in  which  new  life 
seemed  to  be  given  to  all  nature.  My  grandmother,  who 
had  not  been  out  of  doors  for  many  months,  proposed  an 
airing  in  her  garden  chair,  €uid  we  all  prepared  to  att^id 
her.  The  relief  of  some  |>oor  person  was,  as  usual,  to  be 
the  object  of  our  expedition;  and  we  spent  one  whole 
morning  in  our  ramble,  exploring  scenes  which,  for  their 
freshness  and  beauty,  I  thought  that  I  had  never  seen 
equalled.  Henry  on  this  occasion  was  gay  beyond  all 
that  I  had  ever  before  witnessed  in  him.  He  must  needs 
dress  Lucy's  bonnet  with  primroses,  and  he  indulged 
himself  in  that  kind  of  playful  raillery  which  we  some 
times  see  in  young  people,  and  whicli,  when  under  prp 
per  restraints,  is  neither  unpleasing  nor  blameable.  His 
feelings,  however,  were  very  tender ;  for,  on  my  grand 
mother  betraying  some  symptom  of  weakness  in  en- 
deavouring to  get  out  of  her  carriage  at  the  door  of  a 
cottage,  he  mdicated  considerable  agitation,  though  he 
said  nothing. 

The  day  following  Heftry  Selwyn  left  us,  but  though 
he  was  absent,  I  stSl  continued  to  think  much  of  him, 
neither  did  I  make  it  a  matter  of  principle,  as  I  ought  on 
many  accounts  to  have  done,  not  to  indulge  myself  in 
these  thoughts ;  for  the  very  excellences  of  this  young 
man,  which  were  obvious  to  every  beholder,  ought  to 
have  put  me  on  my  guard,  had  I  possessed  even  com- 
mon prudence:  his  regard  also  for  Lucy -ought  to  have 
been  a  check  to  me,  even  had  my  self-love  alone  influ- 
enced my  conduct.  But  what  are  all  considerations  of 
2B2 
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mere  worldly  prudence,  when  they  are  assaulted  by  the 
force  of  passion? 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departure  of  Henry  that  my 
grandmother  was  again  taken  ill.  I  did  not  understand  at 
that  time  the  nature  of  her  disorder,  but  I  now  know  that 
it  was  a  paralytic  stroke,  for  she  never  afterwards  appear- 
ed to  be  altogether  herself. 

At  this  time,  we  had  a  visit  from  my  cousin  Seliiia, 
(the  eldest  daughter  of  my  uncle  Ormond,)  who  was  the 
elder  sister  of  Lucy.  My  grandmother,  before  her  illness, 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Sehna ;  and  an  invitation 
had,  therefore,  been  sent  to  the  young  lady,  who  arrived 
at  the  time  I  speak  of,  her  father,  Mr.  Ormond,  having 
just  before  received  a  call  from  the  Continent  either  on 
business  or  pleasure,  it  little  matters  which. 

I  had  expected  to  see  in  SeUna  a  second  Lucy,  and  a 
second  rival;  and  accordingly,  when  she  stepped  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  ran  into  the  arms  of  her  sister,  I  looked 
impatiently  till  she  should  turn  her  face  towards  me. 
My  quick  eye  in  a  moment  discerned  the  same  soft  com- 
plexion, fine  hair,  and  lovely  figure,  which  had  so  often 
disturbed  me  in  Lucy;  and  when,  at  lengthy  she  came 
forwards  to  salute  me,  I  beheld,  with  inexpressible  sorrow, 
a  set  of  features  equally  charming,  and  i  could  not  help 
internally  lamenting  my  misfortunes  in  having  two  such 
pretty  cousins,  "fii  some  famiUes,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  there  are  twenty,  thirty,  nay,  forty  grandchildren,  and 
not  a  beauty  among  them ;  and  I — unhappy  I — have  only 
two  cousins,  and  they  are  both  charming!" 

Well,  but  notwithstanding  this  severe  calamity,  it  was 
needful  for  me  to  seem  cheerful,  nay  happy,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  meeting  with  my  cousin ;  and  I  accordingly 
took  one  of  her  hands,  whUe  Lucy  held  the  other,  and  led 
her  into  the  parlour. 

Her  first  question  was  to  ask  for  our  grandmother; 
when,  being  told  of  her  situation,  and  that  she  could  not 
leave  her  room,  she  shrugged  up  her  shoulders,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  What,  in  bed  ?  does  she  keep  her  bed  ?  Only 
think  of  that!" 

Lucy  and  I  both  looked  at  her,  but  neither  of  us  made 
any  reply:  on  which  she  began  to  give  an  account  of  her 
journey ;  and  I  presently  found  out,  that  in  one  respect 
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at  least  she  was  like  myself,  for  she  had  a  pretty  strong 
persuasion  that  she  could  not  pass  any  where  without 
drawing  all  eyes  upon  her.  Though  she  had  travelled 
down  into  Berkshire  in  her  father's  carriage,  driven  by 
an  old  coachman  who  had  lived  in  the  family  ever  since 
she  was  bom,  yet,  in  her  own  estknation,  she  had  en- 
countered more  perils  by  the  way  than  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  many  a  one  who  has  made  the  tour  of  Christen- 
dom. At  the  inn  where  she  had  got  out  to  breakfast,  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  she  had  suffered,  what  inconveniences 
she  had  endured,  what  alarms  she  had  encountered,  what 
emotions  her  appearance  had  excited.  ^'Really,  cousin 
Caroline,"  she  said,  "  if  I  had  had  to  travel  into  Northum- 
berland instead  of  Berkshire,  I  would  have  renounced  all 
food  rather  than  have  exposed  myself  to  such  annoy- 
ances." 

I  know  not  what  reply  I  made  to  all  this;  but  Lucy's 
remark  on  the  occasion  I  shall  never  forget.  "  I  cannot 
understand,  dear  sister,"  she  said,  ^what  you  are  talking 
about.  Were  the  peoi^  rude  to  you  at  the  inn  ?  What 
did  they  say  to  you  ?  Surely  they  would  not  say  any 
thing  impertinent  1" 

^'To  say  any  thing  impertinrait !"  repeated  Selina, 
laughing ;  "  O,  Lucy,  Lucy !  you  are  lAicy  still,  I  see. 
Cousin  Caroline,  have  you  not  found  out  that  my  little 
sister  is  the  prettiest  little  fool  in  the  world?  I  will  an- 
swer for  her,  that  if  you  could  but  persuade  her  that 
grandmamma  thought  it  right,  she  would  trundle  an 
orang&-barrow  through  every  street  in  London,  crying 
fresh  oranges,  without  feeling  the  slightest  uneasiness  on 
the  occasion." 

Lucy  still  maile  no  answer;  and  I  rephed,  " Inhere  is 
nothing  in  the  world,  tiiat  I  covet  so  much  as  Lucy's 
composure.  I  would  give  all  that  I  have  on  earth  for 
her  self-control.  It  is  such  a  comfort,  such  an  advan- 
tage, to  be  always  cool  and  easy,  like  Lucy." 

"Cool  and  easy!"  replied  Selina,  laughing:  "a  pretty 
description  of  a  young  ladyP' 

"O,  I  meant  no  harm,"  I  replied;  "none  in  the  least 
I  was' not  thinking  of  what  I  said." 

Another  laugh  ensued;  after  which,  I  found  myself 
quite  at  liorae  with  mv  new  cousin,  and  felt  perfectli? 
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easy  in  her  presaice,  my  envious  feelings  with  respect  ie 
her  being  considerably  allayed,  though  I  could  still  dis- 
cern that  she  had  very  pretty  features. 

During  our  extraordinary  mirth,  it  may  be  a^ed  what 
Lucy  was  doing.  In  reply  to  which,  I  must  tell  you,  that 
this  lovely  young  creature  had,  as  usual,  sonw  work 
which  she  was  desirous  of  finishing  with  all  speed  for  the 
use  of  some  poor  person.  This  work  had  been  laid  aside 
at  the  moment  of  her  sister's  arrival,  but  had  been  resum- 
ed as  soon  as  our  conversation  took  the  mexplicable  turn 
above  mentioned ;  and  Lucy  availed  herself  of  the  first 
pause  in  our  conversation,  to  remind  Selina  of  some  old 
woman  m  the  neighbourhood,  whom  tAie  had  formerly 
known,  and  to  say  that  she  was  making  a  gown  for  her 
>  against  Easter-Sunday:  on  saying  which,  she  held  up 
her  cumbrous  job,  and  exhibited  a  common  chintz,  of  a 
very  large  pattern,  and  cut  out  after  the  most  obsolete 
fashion. 

Here  was  matter  for  new  merriment  on  the  part  of  the 
town-bred  sister,  who  remarked,  that  she  was  sure  that 
Lucy  would  have  no  objection  to  take  a  job  of  tlils  kind 
into  one  of  the  most  elegant  drawing-rooms  in  town. 

Thus  have  I  described  my  firpt  interview  with  my  cou 
sin  Selina ;  of  whom  I  readily  formed  this  opinion,  thai 
she  was  what  she  called  her  sister — a  pretty  fool.  I 
never,  indeed,  had  reason  to  suppose  her  particularly 
wise  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  she  wanted  not  art,, 
and  she  was  exceedingly  shrewd  in  the  promotion  of  her 
own  interests,  that  is,  as  far  as  she  understood  them.  She 
was,  like  myself,  and  like  every  other  unconverted  per 
son  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  heroine  m  her  own  opi- 
nion, and  desirous  of  being  deemed  so  by  others. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  this  asser- 
tion, that  all  unregenerate  persons,  and  too  many  others, 
of  whom  we  might  expect  better  things,  arc  heroes  and 
heroines,  according  to  their  own  conceits,  and  that  all  na- 
turally desire  to  be  thought  such  by  others. 

My  answer  is,  that  both  a  hero  and  a  heroine  is  a  per- 
son who  is  distinguished  above  the  general  mass  of  man- 
kind by  some  peculiar  and  remarkable  quality,  by  which 
the  person  so  distinguished  is  rendered  worthy  of  parti- 
cular honour,  love,  or  approbation,  ^d  thus  becomes 
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especially  liable  to  the  persecutions  of  eoviouB  and  de- 
signing characters. 

According  to  the  very  nature  of  things,  few  persons 
can  be  heroes.  But  many  may  desire  to  be  such :  and  I 
venture  to  maintain,  that  all  unregenerate  persons  desire 
this,  and  that  all  vain  persons  bdieve  that  they  have  in 
some  degree  obtained  this  their  object,  and,  however  low, 
mean,  and  despicable  they  may  l)e,  that  they  are,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  one  or  other,  objects  of  admiration  and  envy. 

It  has,  during  many  years,  been  the  custom  for  reli- 
gious pei-sons  to  cry  down  the  writings  of  modern  novel- 
ists; and  often,  indeed,  with  good  reason,  because  these 
works  have  commonly  a  decided  tendency  to  encourage 
and  foster  this  selfish  principle  of  the  desire  of  distinc- 
tion^ All  the  principal,  and  even  all  the  best,  female  cha- 
racters in  the  old  novels,  are  represented  as  heroines,  not 
only  in  fact,  but  also  in  their  own  opinions;  and,  conse- 
quently, these  writings  in  g^ieral  present  a  false  view  of 
life  and  character,  by  setting  up  individuals  as  particular 
objects  of  admiration  and  persecution,  and  thus  inducing 
young  people  to  believe  that  there  are  in  society  certain 
persons  on  whom  the  eyes  of  others  are  fixed  with  won- 
der and  amazement;  an  idea  which  is  generally  incor- 
rect; for  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  life  are  more 
equally  and  impartially  distributed  than  the  young  are 
aware  of,  as  an  attentive  observer  will  soon  perceive;  one 
person  possessing  one  advantage,  and  another  another ; 
and  a  brilliant  talent  being  often  overbalanced  by  some 
conspicuous  defect. — But  to  return  to  novels. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  their  effects  are  not  generally  bad ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  point  out,  that  the  same 
inflammatory  consequences  frequently  spring  from  other 
sources  as  well  as  from  novels  and  plays.  There  are 
many  heroines  in  the  world  besides  those  who  are  perse- 
cuted for  their  beauty,  and  none  who  are  in  a  more  dan- 
gerous state  than  those  who  have  made  religion  their 
stepping-stone  to  conceits  of  this  kind.  There  are  sdways 
to  be  met  with  a  certain  set  of  weak,  though  good  people, 
who  delight  in  puffing  up  religious  persons  with  such 
ideas — in  leading  the  evangelic  preacher,  who  enjoys  a 
great  benefice  in  England,  to  suppose  that  he  is  an  exam- 
ple of  heroic  fortitude  in  enduring  the  scckfis  and  tamits 
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of  a  few  kyw-bred  infidels ;  in  indndng  the  young  profes- 
sor to  imagine  that  he  is  enduring  such  spiritual  conflicts 
as  none  ever  before  experienced,  and  in  leading  such  per- 
sons to  talk  and  write  continually  about  Uiemselves^ 
under  the  pretence  of  discoursing  of  rehgion;  and,  in 
fine,  in  using  the  pntfession  of  religion  (the  true  tendency 
of  which,  in  reality,  is  only  lo  humble)  to  inflate  and  ex- 
cite the  pride  of  the  heart  to  the  most  dreadful  extent— 
But  to  return  to  my  history. 

I  soon  found  that  Selina  was  as  fully  alive  to  her  own 
interests  as  myself;  that  she  was,  in  fact,  a  heroine  in  her 
own  opinion,  but  one  of  the  most  common  sort,  a  mere 
novel-reading  heroine;  while  my  selfishness  lay  consider- 
ably deeper,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  assume  the  garb 
of  religion.  Nevertheless  I  was  much  amused  by  Selina, 
as  long  as  her  interests  did  not  interfere  with  mine.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  her  ridicule  Lucy ;  and,  as  I  found  that 
she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her  foibles  from  our  grand- 
mother, I  did  not  fear  so  much  from  her  in  that  respect 
as  I  did  from  Lucy. 

Selina  continued  with  us  some  time;  and  we  were  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  Henry  Selwyn  very  soon,  when  my 
grandmother,  who  had  ietpifeared  to  be  getting  better,  had 
a  second  stroke;  and,  about  the  same  time,  we  received 
information,  that,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  Henry  Selwyn,  a  considerable  property  had  de- 
volved to  him  which  had  not  been  expected. 

Soon  after  this  information  had  been  communicated  to 
us,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  Selina  and 
me. 

"Who  is  this  Henry  Selwjm?"  said  I  to  Selina:  "and 
how  comes  he  to  have  been  brought  up  by  our  grandmo- 
ther?" 

She  informed  me  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  very  old 
friend  of  the  femily,  and  had  been  left  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  our  grandmother  on  the  death  of  his  parents. 
"And  now,  Caroline,"  she  added,  "I  have  given  you  an 
account  of  his  pedigree,  it  is  now  your  part  to  describe 
his  person;  for,  strange  to  say,  I  never  saw  him." 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  description  that  I  gave  of  him, 
but  shall  merely  say  that  I  concluded  my  description 
with  these  words:  "  It  does  not  matter,  I  conceive,  Seli- 
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na,  what  y(m  and  I  may  think  of  him ;  for  your  little 
silly  sister  has  as  completely  secured  his  interest  in  her 
favour,  as  I  doubt  not  she  will  do  in  that  of  our  grands 
mother." 

This  was  said  in  a  confidential  tone :  in  reply  to  which, 
Selina  answered  in  the  same  manner,  "Why,  you  simple- 
ton, don't  you  know  that  my  grandmother  has  nothing 
in  her  power,  unless  it  may  be  her  gold  repeater  and  the 
silver  spoons,  and  I  am  sure  Lucy  is  welcome  to  them,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned;  for  she  deserves  something  for 
the  trouble  that  she  takes.  At  grandpapa's  death,"  she 
added,  with  a  childish  lisp  which  she  often  affected,  *'  at 
grandpapa's  death,  the  property  was  settled  between  his 
two  daughters;  and  you,  Caroline,  as  the  representative 
of  one,  will  have  one  half,  and  I. and  Lucy  the  other,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  other.  Grandmamma  can't 
help  it,  or  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  sat  so  easy,  and 
let  Lucy  wait  upon  her  and  wheedle  her  as  she  does. 
And  I  think,  that  if  you  did  not  know  before  what  I 
have  now  told  you,  that  you  are  a  greater  goose  than  I 
took  you  for,  to  give  Lucy  so  many  opportunities  as  you 
have  done." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  that  Lucy  knows  the  state 
of  af&ira." 

"I  really  can't  tell,"  returned  Selina,  shrugging  up  her 
shoulders;  "I  never  enter  into  conversation  with  her.  I 
never  could.  She  and  I  have  not  half  an  idea  in  com 
mon :  and  if  I  do  but  hint  to  her  a  word  about  grand- 
mamma's death,  she  will  begin  to  cry  and  sob,  as  you 
said  she  did  at  Mrs.  Stephens's  rout ;  and  we  have  no 
Henry  Selwyn  here  to  take  her  aside  and  give  her  su- 
gar-^lums." 

The  entrance  of  Lucy  put  an  end  to  our  discourse:  but 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  some  things  which  then  pass- 
ed in  our  minds  were  not  soon  ef&ced  from  them. 

The  time,  as  I  before  said,  was  now  coming  when 
Henry  was  to  arrive ;  a  circumstance  which  was  equally 
desired,  I  imagine,  by  Lucy,  myself,  and  Selina.  Just  at 
this  crisis,  the  fashionable  and  admired  Miss  Harriet  Ste- 
phens began  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance,  and  that  of 
Selina ;  a  circumstance  which  rather  puzzled  me  at  the 
time,  which  I  afterwards  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
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account  for.  I  began,  also,  at  this  junctureL  rather  to 
wish  to  free  myself  fron^the  close  intimacy  which  Selina 
had  formed  with  me.  "Henry,"  I  thought,  "will  judge 
of  me  by  my  intimacy  with  this  girl ;  and  he  will  form 
a  contemptible  opinion  of  me  from  this  circumstance."  J 
therefore  endeavoured  to  encourage  her  intercourse  with 
Harriet  Stephens;  and,  as  these  ladies  seemed  to  possess 
very  similar  tastes,  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
myself  more  at  leisure  to  pursue  my  own  caprices. 

It  had  been  only  a  very  few  weeks  since  Henry  had 
left  us:  yet,  when,  at  the  appointed  time,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  long  vacation,  he  rode  up  to  the  door, 
and  sprang  fh)m  his  horse,  I  thought  that  I  never  be- 
fore saw  him  look  so  well.  Whether  he  was  really  im- 
proved, or  whether  the  few  thousands  that  he  had  lately 
received  had  added  fresh  graces  to  his  appearance,  I 
know  not ;  but  certainly  I  blushed  when  he  came  up  to 
address  me ;  and  I  looked  anxiously  to  see  how  he  would 
receive  Selina,  whom  I  introduced  to  him  as  the  sister 
of  Lucy. 

During  this  short  moment,  I  had  time  encN;igh  to  wish 
that  he  might  not  be  pleased  with  her.  Byt  I  had  not 
much  leisure  to  dwell  either  on  my  hopes  or  fears;  for, 
after  having  made  a  slight  bow,  he  eagerly  inquired  after 
Mrs.  Thornton  and  Lucy,  adding  that  he  hoped  the  for- 
mer was  not  so  ill  as  report  said. 

I  now  recollected  that  it  was  needful  for  me  to  look 
serious :  and  I  answered  in  as  pathetic  a  tone  as  I  could. 
"And  Lucy," he  said,  "where  is  Lucy?  where  shall  I 
find  her?" 

'  And  he  was  going  out  to  sedc  her,  when  she  ran  in, 
and  flew  towards  him,  and  seemed  almost  on  the  point 
of  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  when,  suddenly 
checking  herself,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "6 
Henry,  Henry !  thank  God  you  are  come  again !" 

Never  shall  I  forget— I  who  was  such  an  admirer  of 
picturesque  arrangement,  particularly  when  I  thought 
that  my  own  dear  self  presented  the  most  prominent  and 
mteresting  figure  in  the  groups— how  very  lovely  this 
youthful  pair  appeared,  as  they  sat  together  on  a  sofa, 
her  innocent  face  being  bathed  in  tears,  and  he  endea- 
vouring to  console  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of  pure  af 
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fectioQ,  and  strength  of  reason,  and  the  ardour  of  true 
piety.  "  Grieve  not,  my  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  for  oujp  dear 
parent,  as  for  one  without  hope.  She  will  ever  Uve  in 
our  memory;  and  we  will,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
modify  our  lives  to  her  pleasure.  She,  who  made  our 
childhood  so  peculiarly  happy,  shall  regulate  our  future 
measures.  In  all  that  we  do,  we  will  consult  her  taste, 
even  though  she  may  be  dead.  Our  house,  our  furniture, 
our  garden,  «ur  trees,  and  our  habitual  conduct,  shall  be 
arranged  aild  adjusted  so  as  we  think  she  would  have 
wishS  them  to  be,  had  she  lived  to  see  them." 

More  he  added,  but  it  was  in  a  low  tone,  and  perhaps 
not  meant  for  our  ears.  But  I  had  heard  enough,  and  so 
had  Selina.  We  looked  at  each  other  with  amazement. 
"  Our  house,  our  garden,  our  future  life." — "  This  lan- 
guage is  plain  indeed,"  I  thought,  "  and  Lucy  receives  it 
not  as  if  it  were  new  and  strange  to  her." 

I  was  truly  mortified  to  ^ii^  that  things  were  gone  so 
far;  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  shocked  at  the  wish 
which  now  more  powerfully  than  ever  excited  my  mind, 
of  stepping  in  between  this  happy  and  lovely  pair,  ana 
becoming  myself  the  object  of  the  same  pure  and  ardent 
affection  as  Henry  professed  for  Lucy.  And  thus  I  ar- 
gued with  myself,  and  endeavoured  to  silence  the  voice 
of  conscience—"  Lucy's  affection  for  Henry  is  but  that 
of  a  sister  for  a  brother;  it  is  such  a  regard  as  might 
well  subsist,  even  after  he  had  married  another.  Should 
he  marry  me,  she  shall  have  a  home  under  our  roof;  she 
shall  never  want  a  friend.  I  will  be  a  sister  to  her ;  I  will 
guard  her  inexperience,  and  protect  her  simplicity." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  these  and  many  more 
thoughts  of  the  same  kind  passed  rapidly  through  my 
mind;  and  I  should  have  indulged  in  them  probably  much 
longer,  had  I  not  seen  the  eyes  of  Selina  fixed  upon  me 
with  a  more  inquiring  and  penetrating  look  than  I  at  one 
time  thought  her  capable  of. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  for  two  selfish  persons  to  read 
each  other's  thoughts.  Whether  wise  or  foolish,  they 
seem  to  possess  a  kind  of  instinct  by  which  they  find  each 
other  out:  and  I  am  sensible,  that,  at  the  moment  of 
which  I  speak,  Selina  and  I  became  mutually  acquainted 
with  some  things  in  each  other's  minds,  which  we  would 
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;ladly  have  concealed.  She,  however,  had  either  less 
feeling,  or  had  been  more  inured  to  the  arts  of  the  world, 
than  myself;  she,  therefore,  when  it  was  signified  that 
Mrs.  Thornton  wished  to  see  Henry,  and  he  had  left  the 
room  accompanied  by  Lucy,  instantly  began  to  make  her 
comments  on  what  had  just  before  passed  between  her 
sister  and  the  young  gentleman ;  she  made  also  several 
remarks  in  favour  of  his  appearance,  and  said,  that  she 
thought  we  should  both  be  ^reat  fools  if  we  allowed  that 
little  girl  to  carry  off  such  a  prize. 

Never  was  amazement  greater  than  rame  on  hearing 
these  words:  and  I  could  only  say,  "O  Selina!  you  as- 
tonish me." 

In  reply  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  saymg,  "  Why,  I 
think  that  there  is  no  nonsense  which  a  human  being 
could  utter,  which  you  would  not  believe.    Though  you 

gretend  not  so  much  cleverness,  I  do  not  consider  you  to 
e  one  bit  wiser  than  Lucy  herself." 

So  saying,  she  changed  the  subject,  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  Sishions  in  a  new  magazine,  leaving  me  more 
in  doubt  as  to  her  real  sentiments  than  I  had  been  a  mi- 
nute before. 

When  Henry  Selwyn  returned  into  the  parlour,  he 
looked  particularly  serious.  It  was  tea-time,  and  the  tea- 
equipage  was  on  the  tea-table.  He  sat  on  a  sofa  near  me, 
and  opposite  Selina.  He  looked  round  him,  sighed  once 
or  twice,  and  then,  trying  to  rouse  himself,  "  I  am  sorry," 
he  said,  "  to  see  Mrs.  Thornton  so  much  changed.  It  is 
painful  to  me,  when  I  come  home,  not  to  sec  her  in  her 
usual  place," — directing  his*  eye  as  he  spoke,  towards  her 
chair,  which  was  now  occupied  by  Selina. 

"Well  said,  indeed!"  cried  Selina,  laughing  as  she 
spoke.  "Mr.  Selwyn  certainly  does  understand  the  art 
complimenting  in  its  last  and  utmost  perfection.  Only 
think,  my  dear  Caroline,  think  of  a  young  gentleman 
looking  at  a  lady's  chair,  and  regretting  that  it  is  not  fill- 
ed by  her  grandmother  instead  of  herself." 

There  are  some  speeches  which  appear  to  be  so  tho- 
roughly ill-timed  and  ill-placed,  and  which  are  in  them- 
selves so  particularly  ridiculous,  that  they  fail  not  to 
throw  the  most  determined  gravity  off  its  balance.  Such 
was  the  remark  which  I  have  recited ;  and  its  effect  was 
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to  produce  a  laugh  froni  every  one  present :  but  the 
laugh  was  painful  to  all  but  Selina;  and  to  Henry  espe- 
cially so,  for  he  immediately  sunk  into  silence.  On  which, 
Selina,  wholly  unabashed,  immediately  introduced  some 
other  subject,  and  rattled  away  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
peared to  be  decidedly  uncongenial  with  the  feelings  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  She,  however,  persevered,  till 
Henry  seemed  drawn  into  something  hke  attention,  and 
so  far  roused,  that  he  began  to  make  inquiries  respecting 
his  old  neighbours,  and,  together  with  others,  he  men- 
tioned the  Stephcnses. 

Here  was  a  new  subject  furnished  for  the  volubility  of 
Selina,  who  entertained  us  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
with  anecdotes  about  her  dear  Harriet  Stephens;  and 
would  probably  have  given  us  another  half  hour's  non- 
sense of  the  same  kind,  if  she  had  not  just  then  remem- 
bered that  she  had  an  appointment  with  this  young  lady, 
and,  in  consequence,  she  took  her  leave  for  the  present. 

Being  thus  left  alone  with  Henry,  and  finding  that 
Lucy  still  continued  with  our  grandfmother ;  for  5ie  old 
lady,  as  her  intellect  became  more  feeble,  expressed  in- 
creasing affection  for  her  dear  child ;  I  waited  for  a  mo* 
ment,  till  he  should  speak,  and  give  me  some  intimation 
of  his  feeling  with  respect  to  the  late  discourse.  "  O,  Miss 
Caroline,"  he  said,  as  he  shut  the  door  after  Selina, 
"  and  that  is  Lucy's  sister  '^  O,  how  unlike !  Well,  but  she 
is  gone  for  a  short  time — I  wish  it  were  a  longer.  And 
now,"  he  said,  "that  we  have  a  little  breathing-time, 
pray  tell  me,  when  was  my  dear  old  friend  taken  ill? 
and  how  does  our  Lucy  bear  it?  Pray  let  me  have  some 
rational  account  of  these  things  from  you." 

While  he  was  speaking,  self  again  began  to  set  me  at 
work  to  calculate.  I  found  that  I  gained  as  much  by 
the  forwardness  of  Selina,  in  the  comparison,  as  I  lost  by 
the  unaflected  modesty  of  Lucy.  Henry,  I  perceived, 
had  conceived  a  dislike  to  Selina;  and,  in  consequence, 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  me  as  the  better  of  the 
two.  "And  he  thus  regards  me,"  I  thought,  "  because  he 
deems  me  nior^  serious  and  more  sympathizing.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  cherish  in  him  this  his 
good  opinion  of  me." 

All  this  passed  in  a  moment  through  my  mind  ;  and  I, 
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therefore,  lost  no  time  in  giving  such  answers  to  his  in 
quiries,  as  I  trusted  would  make  on  him  the  best  possible 
impression  of  my  sensibility.  You  may  perhaps  ask  me 
whether  I  was  sensible,  at  the  moment,  of  my  acting  an 
hypocritical  part  I  answer,  that  I  certainly  must  have 
been :  for  I  knew  that  my  grandmother's  illness  disturb- 
ed me  very  JHtle;  that  I  had  been  very  easy  respecting 
either  her  life  or  death  ever  since  I  knew  that  I  was  to  be 
a  gainer  by  Uie  latter ;  and  that  I  never  troubled  myself 
80  £Bur  as  to  make  a  single  inquiry  about  Lucy's  health,  or 
the  state  of  her  spirits.  How  then  can  it  be  supposed 
that  I  was  not  conscious  of  my  duplicity,  when  I  pretend- 
ed to  sympathize  so  sincerely  in  Henry's  feelings  respect 
ing  my  grandmother  and  Lucy? 

Henry  and  I  sat  conversing  for  some  time.  At  length, 
when  it  became  dusk,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  Lucy 
would  come  down*  a^ain:  but  Lucy  not  appearmg,  he 
asked  me  to  walk  with  him  on  the  gravel  before  the 
'house. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to  say,  "  Lucy 
seldom  appears  below  at  meals,"  and  to  have  offered  to 
take  her  place,  and  send  her  down  to  him.  But  I  made 
no  such  remark,  nor  any  such  ofier;  on  the  contrary,  I 
accompanied  him  out  of  doors,  and  drew  him  on  to 
convei^  by  speaking  of  the  excellences  of  my  grand- 
mother, and  of  othCT  subjects  which  I  knew  would  be 
agreeable  to  him. 

At  supper,  we  met  again.  Lucy  and  Selina  were  pre 
sent.  Selina  had  much  to  tell' us  about  her  walk.  Lucy 
looked  fatigued  and  pale,  and  was  unable  to  enter  into 
conversation;  and  Henry  Selwyn  seemed  oppressed  by 
some  painful  recollections. 

The  next  morning  we  all  met  again  at  breakfast ;  after 
Which,  Lucy  was  leaving  the  room  as  usual,  when  Henry, 
taking  her  hand  as  she  passed  by  his  chair,  said,  "  Aria 
>are  you  going  to  absent  yourself  all  day  ?  Cannot  we 
walk  together,  or  draw  together,  or  read  together,  as  we 
used  to  do?    Cannot  you  spare  me  a  little  time ?" 

She  stood  still  behind  his  chair,  and  looked  sorrowfully 
down  upon  him,  while  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
Henry!"  she  replied,  "  it  is  not  as  it  once  was.  Our  dear 
grandmother  cannot  no^  go  out  with  us ;  and  I  cannot 
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leave  her  now.    But  perhaps  she  may  get  better ;  and 
then  we  shall  be  happy  again." 

She  was  nearly  bursting  into  tears,  but,  making  a  vio- 
lent dfort,  she  restrained  herself,  and  said, >' But  Caroline 
and  Selina  will  walk  with  you,  and  draw  with  you,  and 
go  with  you  to  see  the  school,  and  the  poor  people.  I  am 
suie  that  I  can  answer  for  them." 

" They  are  very  good,"  replied  he,  coldly:  " but,  Liny 
might  not  I  come  to  see  your  grandmother  7" 

"Sometimes,"  she  answer^  sorrowfully:  "but  my 
poor  grandmother,"^and  she  hesitated ;  and  then  added, 
"  she  cannot  enjoy  your  company  now." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "if  it  must  be  so:"  and 
kissing  her  hand,  he  let  her  pass  on  out  of  the  room. 

After  she  was  gone,  he  sat  for  a  few  minutes  silent , 
then,  rising  up,  he  lounged  to  the  window,  sat  awhile  in 
it,  picking  the  jessamine  to  pieces,  and  then  came  back 
to  the  table,  where  I  had  settled  myself  to  draw,  though 
I  believe  that  I  had  not  previously  touched  a  pencil  since 
I  had  seen  him  last. 

Henry  was  remarkably  fond  of  drawing;  and,  as  I 
expected,  the  bait  took.  He  presently  began  to  busy  him- 
self with  the  pencils ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  he  was  as 
fully  engaged  as  I  could  wish  in  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing me. 

Thus  we  contrived  to  pass  away  this  morning,  and' 
also  several  others.    In  the  evening,  we  walked.    Some- 
times Lucy  was  of  the  party,  but  Harriet  Stephens  and 
Selina  were  there  much  oftener. 

At  first,  when  Lucy  was  not  with  us,  he  was  I'estless 
and  impatient,  but  insensibly  he  seemed  to  become  more 
reconciled  to  her  absence;  and  I  was  surprised  some- 
tunes  to  see  how  high  his  spirits  would  rise,  when  stimu- 
lated by  the  flippant  pertness  of  Selina,  and  the  sharper 
repartees  of  Harriet  Stephens,  lliat  both  these  young 
ladies  had  a  view  to  the  thousands,  more  or  less,  of  which 
he  had  lately  become  the  possessor,  I  have  little  doubt ; 
and  that  they  had  also  no  objection  to  the  individual  who 
possessed  these  thousands,  and  that  we  all  three  were 
alike  influenced  by  the  desire  of  eradicating  the  image 
of  Lucy  from  his  heart,  I  also  am  assured ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, we  played  into  each  other's  hands  to  a  certain 
2C2 
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degree,  in  order  to  bring  this  desirable  end  to  pass :  but 
if  we  agreed  among  each  other,  it  was  because  each  de- 
spised the  others,  and  each  believed  that  her  own  success 
would  be  insured,  if  the  little  rival  could  but  be  set  on 
one  side. 

With  these  views,  however,  which  I  am  persuaded  we 
all  cherished,  there  is  no  wonder  that  we  united  in  one 
effort  to  amuse  Henry;  neither  will  it  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment,  that  this  young  man  should  have  been  a 
little  drawn  aside,  when  attacked  by  such  united  forces; 
nevertheless,  though  he  was  sometimes  induced  to  forget 
himself,  to  forget  his  old  habits  of  devotedness  to  Lucy, 
to  forget  the  sufferings  of  his  parental  friend,  yet,  when- 
ever he  saw  his  Lucy  again,  the  tide  of  his  affections 
seemed  to  roll  back  into  its  former  channel ;  and  he  not 
unfrequently  caused  me  to  tremble  on  these  occasions,  at 
the  daring  exploit  by  which  I  had  attempted  to  vanquish 
affections  such  as  these. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Selina  laughed  and  talked 
away,  at  random,  and  while  Harriet  Stephens  endea- 
voured to  carry  all  before  her  by  a  kind  of  dashing  impu- 
dence, I  was  sensible  that  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
for  whom  Henry  entertained  the  slightest  respect  When 
he  spoke  on  religious  subjects,  I  alone  could  either  answer 
^him,  or  seemed  to  understand  him ;  and  it  was  to  me  only 
that  he  ever  appeared  at  all  inclined  to  open  his  mind. 

During  this  time,  Lucy  calmly  yet  firmly  pursue  her 
duty  by  the  bedside  of  her  grandmother,  who,  growing 
more  and  more  attached  to  her,  and  gradually  becoming 
less  and  less  under  the  influence  of  reason,  as  her  intel- 
lects failed  through  the  force  of  her  disease,  it  induced 
this  little  girl  to  make  efforts  which  showed  themselves  to 
be  beyond  her  strength ;  as  her  eyes  were  becoming  lan- 
guid, her  cheeks  pale,  and  a  kind  of  fixed  sorrow  was 
now  settling  itself  on  her  face. 

The  change  from  a  very  healthy  to  a  very  sickly  ap- 
pearance was  so  gradual,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  most  accurate  observer  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  of  its  commencement.  It  was  first  observed 
by  Henry,  (and  he  indeed  wap  the  first  who  remarked  i* 
to  me,)  one  evening,  when  he  had  been  walking  with 
Harriet,  Selina,  and  myself.    We  had  been  m  very  high 
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spirits,  there  hs^d  been  much  laughing  and  talking,  and 
'  this  had  continued  on  the  part  of  somcrtill  we  had  actually 
come  under  my  grandmother's  bed-chamber-window,  in 
which  Lucy  alone  was  visible,  sitting  reading  by  the  last 
glow  of  the  setting-sun. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  us,  she  came  down,  and,  meeting  us 
in  the  hall,  she  accosted  us  with  one  of  those  faint  smiles 
with  which  persons  often  meet  those  to  whom  they  wish 
to  appear  more  cheerful  than  they  really  are.  The  faint 
ness  of  her  smile  seemed  to  reproach  us  all  with  unpar- 
donable levity;  and  Miss  Harriet,  in  particular,  asked 
how  Mrs.  Thornton  did,  expressing  a  hope  that  she  was 
no  worse. 

"  No,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  sigh,  "  no  worse,  but,  still,  bad 
enough:  and  she -walked  to  the  window,  and  leaned 
against  the  frame. 

Henry  followed  her  to  the  window,  and  spoke  to  her. 
I  know  not  exactly  what  he  said,  but  I  distinguished 
these  words:  "  Are  you  displeased,  Lucy?" 

"  No,  Henry,"  she  answered.  "  Why  should  I  be  dis- 
pleased ?"  and  she  suddenly  turned  aiyay,  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  and  we  saw  her  no  more  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  she  again  appeared  pale  and  depressed ;  and  it 
seemed  that  her  appearance  had  communicated  her  un- 
easiness to  Henry. 

After  breakfast,  I  was  left  alone  with  him ;  on  which 
occasion  he  drew  his  chair  near  to  me,  and  questioned 
me  closely  about  what  had  passed  on  the  evening  beiore. 
He  remarked,  that  he  thought  Lucy  was  much  altered, 
that  he  feared  that  he  had  in  some  way  offended  her,  that 
she  was  not  open  and  cheerful  with  him,  as  formerly ;  in 
short,  that  something  was  wrong,  and  that  he  wished  I 
would  give  him  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

In  reply,  I  might  have  said,  "  Lucy  is  indeed  altered, 
because  she  is  unhappy,  fatigued,  or  unwell :  she  needs 
comfort  and  support  from  you,  whereas  you  demand  it 
from  her."  Yet  I  made  no  such  answer ;  but  rather  in- 
sinuated, that  I  thought  her  behaviour  on  the  last  night 
extraordinary,  and  that  I  supposed  that  something  had 
offended  her;  though  I  qualified  this  remark  by  saying 
that  Lucy  had  in  general  the  sweetest  of  dispositions,  and 
who  was  there  on  earth  that  was  perfect? 
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Henry  seemed  more  hurt  by  his  own  fancies  and  my 
msinnations  than  I  expected,  a  circumstance  which 
proved  to  me  the  strength  and  ardour  of  his  regard,  and 
I  almost  repented  of  what  I  had  done:  but  my  self-interesi 
was  engaged  on  my  side,  and  J  therefore  allowed  him  tc 
continue  in  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Were  I  to  point  out  one  single  proof  of  my  selfishneaF 
more  base  and  cruel  than  another,  this  is  the  one  oo 
which  1  perhaps  might  thus  determine.  But  what  self-de- 
ception often  ensues,  when  we  attempt  to  weigh  one 
crime  against  another,  or  to  say,  that  one  wilful  sin  is 
heavier  than  another? 

This  action,  however,  which  I  have  just  described,  was 
the  first  which  mfiicted  upon  my  mind  strong  feelings  of 
guilt  I  do  not  remember  my  ever  havin^r  been  tho- 
roughly out  of  humour  with  myself  till  this  moment : 
my  remorse,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  me  tp 
undo  what  I  had  done ;  for  in  this  contest  my  selfishness 
still  prevailed,  as,  indeed,  alas  I  it  did,  till  my  fate  on  earth 
was  sealed,  and  the  very  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world 
was  for  ever  excluded. — But  no  more  of  this. 

Immediately  after  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Sehvyn, 
he  had  walked  out,  and,  either  accidentally  or  intention- 
ally, he  was  met  by  Selina.  In  a  short  time,  they  both  re- 
turned together;  and  Selina  remarked,  in  her  seemingly 
careless  manner,  that  she  had  observed  that  Mr.  Selwyn 
was  very  much  out  of  spirits,  and  that,  also,  as  Lucy  had 
looked  very  sullen  at  breakfast,  she  doubted  not  that  they 
had  had  a  quarreL 

Henry  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent. 

"Lucy  is  jealous  of  you,  Henry,"  said  she:  "I  know 
she  thinks  that  you  have  n^lected  her,  and  that  you  like 
the  company  of  others  better  than  hers." 

"Has  she  said  so  ?"  asked  Mr.  Selw3m. 

"No,"  said  Selina,  "she  has  not  indeed  said  so  much: 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she  never  mentions  you  at  all ; 
she  has  other  objects  in  view  at  present." 

"  Other  objects !"  repeated  Mr.  Selwyn. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  laughing;  "a  view  to  a  hand- 
some legacy,  over  and  above  what  gmndpapa  left  us." 

"'Tis  false!"  said  Henry,  in  a  passion,  and  reddening 
to  his  very  forehead.    "Lucy  mercenary!  my  simple 
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lovely,  little  Lucy  forming  plans  to  get  money !    What 
unaccountable  suggestions!" 

A  loud  laugh,  on  the  part  of  Selina,  followed  this  ex 
damation  of  young  Selwyn's ;  and  she  immediately  re* 
marked,  as  she  once  before  said  to  me,  "  Why,  Henry 
Sdwyn,  what  a  simpleton  you  must  be,  to  suppose  that  1 
meant  any  thing  more  than  a  jest!  If  I  had  accused  Lucy 
of  lovinff  a  doU,  and  coveting  a  baby-house,  I  might  have 
expected  that  you  would  give  me  some  credit :  but  for  me 
seriously  to  call  that  little  simpleton  a  mercenary  legacy-* 
hunter,  why,  I  might  as  well  have  compared  her  with 
Alexander  the  Great !" 

"  I  wish,  however,"  returned  Henry,  thoughtfiilly, "  that 
you  had  said  nothing  about  it:  the  palate  revolts  at  poison 
as  well  as  the  stomach." 

^  The  palate,"  repeated  she,  laughing,  and  tapping  him 
on  the  back,  "  is  not  the  only  part  affected :  I  am  afhud, 
that  in  your  haste  you  swallowed  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
distasteful  potion  that  I  presented  to  you.  But,  somehow 
or  other,"  she  added,  "you  and  Lucy  have  certainly  fall- 
en out;  and  I  would  advise  yon  to  make  it  up  as  soon  as 
possible,  lest  Lucy  should  take  a  fancy  to  the  smart  young 
physician  (mentioning  his  name)  who  is  so  attentive  at 
my  grandmother's  bedside." 

Here  was^  stroke  of  art  which  even  I  did  not  expect, 
and  which  seemed  to  come  with  such  a  stunning  force, 
that  neither  Henry  nor  I  could  for  some  minutes  look 
up;  during  which  critical  interval  Lucy  came  in,  pjerhaps 
with  some  consciousness  of  bavins  looked  too  serious  at 
breakfast,  and  she  now  appeared  desurous  to  remove  all 
painful  impressions  by  a  cheerful  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

As  I  heard  her  gentle  step,  I  looked  up,  and  never,  I 
think,  saw  her  appear  more  lovely.  The  rich  bloom  of 
her  cheeks  had  indeed  faded  to  the  softest  blush,  the  blue 
veins  of  her  temples  were  distinctly  seen,  and  a  languid 
lustre  beamed  from  her  gentle  eyes.  As  she  approached, 
Henry  also  looked  up,  and,  on  seeing  her,  he  instantly 
looked  down..  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  do  the  same, 
yet  anxiety  and  shame  prevented  me,  and  I  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  look  on  her  as  on  one  whom  I  had  in  no 
wise  ii\)uied*   Bui  the  eflfoft  via  violent  Selioawasthe 
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only  individual  of  the  party  who  was  able  to  address  her, 
which  she  did  without  the  least  embarrassraent.  "  Weli, 
little  lady,"  she  said,  (for  it  was  always  with  a  diminutive 
of  some  kind  that  she  addressed  her  sister,)  "  how  have 
you  left  your  invalid  ?" 

"Not  worse,"  was  Lucy's  answer,  as  she  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  smile :  'Uhank  God,  she  has  no  pain." 

"  You  look  pale,  my  fairy  queen,"  said  Selina,  "  We 
nmst  consult  the  physician  about  you,  as  well  as  for  the 
old  lady." 

"  He  can  do  me  no  good,"  Lucy  rejoined,  at  the  same 
time  looking  anxiously  towards  Henry. 

"O,"  said  Seliua,  "you  would  have  another  story  to  tell 
if  Mr.  Selw3m  was  not  present." 

"Sister,"  replied  Lucy,  "I  never  understand  above 
half  of  what  you  say:  but  this  I  believe  that  I  want  nc 
physician ;  and,  that  if  my  heart  were  at  ease,  I  should 
soon  be  as  well  as  ever."  So  saying,  she  sat  down  behin(} 
the  sofa  on  which  her  sister  was  seated,  and,  leaning  her 
head  against  its  back,  burst  into  tears. 

All  ceremony  was  now  over  with  Henry ;  all  doubts, 
all  suspicions,  all  piques,  seemed  in  a  moment  to  be  wash- 
ed away  by  this  one  fair  shower  of  tears.  He  rose  up  in 
haste  as  soon  as  he  perceived  them,  he  ran  to  her,  entreat- 
ed her  forgiveness  for  his  coldness,  assured  her  that  she 
was  now  more  dear  to  him  than  ever,  and,  in  my  pre- 
sence and  in  that  of  her  sister,  he  made  a  more  direct  and 
unequivocal  avowal  of  his  regard  for  her  than  he  had 
ever  before  done. 

She  said  but  little  to  him  in  reply;  but  begged  that  he 
would  not  be  angry  with  her  again,  and  assurol  him  that 
she  would  now  be  once  more  as  happy  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  her  to  be  while  her  grandmamma  was  in  a  state 
of  suffering. 

Thus  I  beheld  all  my  designing  schemes  frustrated  at 
once,  and  followed  by  severe  mortification ;  with  which 
my  punishment  began. 

The  next  day  after  this  occurrence  had  taken  place,  a 
letter  arrived  from  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  requir- 
ing the  presence  of  Mr.  Selwyn,  on  some  account  which 
I  cannot  well  recollect,  but  I  think  it  was  to  attend  the 
last  illness  of  his  only  riemftining  relation.    As  Henry  ex- 
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pected  to  be  back  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  as 
ne  was  on  such  affectionate  terms  with  his  Lucy,  every 
cloud  being  removed,  he  took  leave  of  her  with  much 
composure,  yet  with  a  tenderness  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  We  are  intended  for  each  other,  we  must  never  more  be 
at  variance." 

I  witnessed  this  parting  scene,  and  my  own  selfish  feel- 
ings were  again  engage^l  in  contest  in  my  mind  with  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  At  this  time,  however,  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  there  was  some  brighter  Ught  in  my  soul 
than  I  had  formerly  perceived ;  for  I  felt  that  this  selfish- 
ness was  extremely  wrong,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  in- 
dulge it  ^  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  bear  to  relinquish 
my  heroic  views  and  feelings  of  self-love :  in  consequence 
of  which,  I  began  to  represent  ray  case  to  my  own  mind 
as  somethmg  very  extraordinary  and  out  of  the  common 
way.  I  painted  myself,  in  my  own  imagination,  as  a 
second  Perpetua  or  Bla/ndina  ;  as  one  cSled  upon  by 
religion  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  dear  to  m« 
on  earth,  and  to  suffer  incredible  trials. 

By  this  time,  haying  learned  that  it  was  a  frequent 
custom  with  pious  persons  to  write  journals  and  memo- 
randums of  themselves,  (a  practice  by  no  means  without 
its  use  to  characters  whose  minds  are  at  all  aUve  to  a 
sense  of  their  real  state,  but  dangerous  to  those  in  whom 
the  power  of  selfish  feelings  is  not  shaken,)  I  began  to 
write  such  a  mepiento  myself;  and  I  filled  many  pages 
with  pathetic  statements  of  my  own  case,  mingled  with 
such  ready-made  religious  expressions  and  pious  phrases 
as  I  had  acquired  by  reading  and  conversation. 

And  now  I  began  to  regret  that  I  had  not  one  young 
friend  to  whom  I  could  open  my  heart,  expatiate  on  my 
sufferings  and  triisds,  and  on  whom  I  could  call  to  pray 
for  me ;  no  one  to  whom  I  could  state  how  much  /  vras 
to  be  pitied  because  my  cousins  were  handsomer  than 
myself,  or  because  Henry  Selwyn  loved  his  little  adopted 
sister  better  than  me,  whom  he  could  deem  but  an  ac- 
quaintance of  a  day.  Not  that  in  a  correspondence,  real 
instead  of  thus  ideal,  I  should  have  stated  my  case  in  a 
manner  thus  plain  and  straight-forward;  for  heroines 
such  as  I  then  was  have  a  natural  dislike  to  plain  and 
simple  statements  of  matters  of  fact. 
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This  habit  of  self-delusion  cannot  be  wondered  at  m 
persons  who  are  ih  an  unchanged  and  unregenerate 
state :  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  there  shouM 
be  so  much  want  of  Christian  simplicity  in  professing 
characters,  so  much  looking  away  from  God,  and  so  much 
criminal  self-solicitude. — But  to  proceed  with  my  story. 

Having  no  bosom  friend,  no  Delia  or  Araminta,  to 
whom  I  dared  to  open  my  heart  either  by  conversation 
or  by  letter,  I  was  fain  to  content  myself  with  writing  a 
journal ;  of  which  I  could  give  my  reader  many  curious 
specimens,  did  not  the  mixture  that  it  contains  of  sentl^ 
ments  apparently  religious,  end  of  feelings  so  selfish,  ren*> 
der  it  difficult  to  select  a  single  genuine  passage  which 
might  not  appear  profane. 

^  Henry  Selwyn  had  not  left  us  limger  than  a  week,  and 
we  were  looking  forward  to  his  coming  back,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  him  to  Lucy,  stating  that  he  had  found 
his  relative  in  such  a  condition,  that  he  feared  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  return  so  soon  as  he  had  previously 
expected. 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  we  were 
one  night  suddenly  alarmed,  about  midnight,  by  violent 
shrieks,  which  proceeded  from  our  grandmother's  room. 
I  awoke,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  excessive 
terror,  and,  dresshig  m3rself  in  haste,  fiew  to  the  cham- 
ber, and  found  that  the  shrieks  had  been  uttered  by  the 
maid,  who  slept  in  a  closet  within  the  room,  and  who 
had  been  awakened,  as  well  as  Lucy,  by  a  heavy  noise 
on  the  floor.  They  had  instantly  both  jumped  up,  and 
found  the  old  lady  lying  by  the  grate,  apparently  lifeless; 
and  as,  in  falling,  she  had  came  in  contact  with  the  bars, 
her  clothes  were  on  fire,  and  she  was  considerably  burnt 

By  the  time  I  entered  the  room,  the  ilaming  night 
clothes  had  been  put  out,  and  the  old  lady  was  lifted  into 
bed,  where  she  was  gasping  between  life  and  death; 
while  Lucy,  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  looking  like  death  itself, 
was  supporting  her  pillow,  being  herself  upon  the  bed. 

How  to  account  for  this  accident,  we  knew  not:  as  the 
old  lady  had  never  before  been  known  to  get  out  of  bed 
during  her  illness  without  assistance :  but  we  afterwards 
had  reason  to  conclude  that  the  occasion  of  her  M  was  a 
ihiiia  stroke. 
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There  was  a  medieal  man  in  the  village,  who  arrived 
m  a  few  minutes,  and  who  employed  such  means  as  re- 
lieved the  old  lady  as  far  as  she  could  be  relieved.  But 
;9he  never  afterwards  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  sensible, 
and  in  fact  never  noticed  any  one  but  Lucy. 

A  considerable  space  of  time,  however,  elapsed  before 
all  that  was  to  be  done  for  my  grandmother,  by  the 
surgeon,  was  accomplished :  during  which  time  Lucy,  as 
I  have  already  described  her,  sat  supporting  her  on 
the  bed,  being  lightly  attired,  and  without  a  cap,  her 
head-^ress  having  fallen  off  in  her  efforts  to  raise  her 
grandmother  from  the  hearth.  Her  lovely  figure  is  still 
present  before  my  mind,  as  she  gazed  earnestly  on  the 
face  of  the  surgeon  when  he  was  examining  the  bums : 
ner  brown  hair  hanging  in  natural  ringlets  about  her 
neck,  and  her  dimpled  features  still  retaining  that  sweet 
infantine  expression  which,  even  sorrow  could  not  de- 
stroy. 

During  this  period  the  window  was  kept  open,  in-order 
to  assist  the  laboured  breathing  of  the  old  lady:  and  I  re- 
member seeing  the  flame  of  the  candle  flaring  in  the 
night  air,  and  the  ringlets  gently  agitated  on  Lucy's  neck. 
All  the  servants  were,  however,  engaged  in  different  ways 
waiting  on  the  surgeon.  Every  one  was  busily  occupied 
but  Selina  and  myself:  what  Sellna  was  doing,  I  do  not 
remember;  I  recollect,  however,  hearing  her  exclama- 
tions, and  frequent  cries  of  "Well!  I  am  sure  I  had  no 
idea  of  all  this;  how  strange !  who  could  have  thought  of 
it !  bless  me,  what  could  ihe  old  lady  have  been  doing  ? 
dear  me !  I  am  glad  that  I  was  not  the  first  to  find  her !" 
I  can  well  remember,  too,  what  was  passing  in  my  mind 
at  that  awful  period :  and  I  have  since,  from  the  recollec 
tion  of  that  and  oth«r  equally  trying  circumstances  of  my 
life,  been  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  dreadful 
depravity  of  my  nature,  than  from  the  review  of  all  other 
periods  of  my  existence. 

Instead  of  my  being  hurried  away  from  selfish  feelings, 
by  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  I  can  recollect,  that,  after  the 
very  first  shock  was  over,  all  my  attention  was,  as  it 
were,  centred  in  self.  I  envied  Lucy's  picturesque  ap- 
pearance at  the  pillow  of  her  grandmother ;  I  envied  her 
lovely  look,  her  appjuent  entijii?  A>/g^u]jQe»9  Oif  Hete  the 
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charming  expression  of  lier  countenance,  and  the  un 
studied  grace  of  the  drapery  with  which  she  was  covered'. 
From  her  my  thoughts  wandered  td  the  idea  of  Henry 
Selwyn :  and  presently  I  became  so  absorbed  in  a  flow 
of  selfish  feelings,  that  1  was  in  fact  the  last  person  in  the 
room  to  remark,  that  the  least  danger  to  any  one  present 
could  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  night  air. 

The  surgeon  was  the  first  person  who  was  aware  of 
this  danger,  and  he  therefore  ordered  that  the  windows 
should  be  shut,  and  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  colds."  He  also  observed  Lucy's  paleness,  felt 
her  pulse,  bled  her,  and  insisted  on  her  inunediately  going 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  however,  when  he  visited  the  fami- 
ly, he  was  alarmed  at  her  appearance,  expressed  a  dread 
that  she  was  more  seriouisly  injured  by  the  alarm,  and  the 
exertions  which  she  had  made,  than  he  first  apprehended, 
and  hinted,  that  he  believed  a  few  weeks  would  decide 
the  fate  of  my  grandmother. 

It  now  certainly  behooved  me,  with  this  accumulation 
of  afflictions,  to  fancy  myself  unhappy,  though  I  certainly 
was  not  so;  because  I  can  well  recollect  many  circum- 
stances and  passing  thoughts,  which  prove  upon  re 
flection,  that  my  mind  was  then  quite  as  easy  as  it  had 
ever  been  during  the  most  happy  periods  of  my  life.  I 
remember  my  considering  what  mourning  I  should  be 
obliged  to  wear  in  case  of  my  grandmother's  death,  think- 
ing, with  some  regret,  that  I  should  not  look  so  weU  in 
sable  as  my  cousins,  for  my  complexion  was  not  so  fair, 
and  my  hair  was  much  darker.  Nevertheless,  though  I 
had  leisure  for  this  and  many  other  reflections  of  the 
same  tendency,  I  thought  that  I  could  not,  of  course^ 
with  propriety,  do  otherwise  than  seem  very  sad  when- 
ever the  surgeon  and  physician  made  their  appearance 
and  indeed  I  appeared  to  be  so  much  affected  when 
informed  that  they  considered  Lucy  very  ill,  that  they, 
on  departing,  sent  Mrs.  Stephens  to  us,  who  from  that 
time  was  our  constant  visiter,  and  who  served  very  much 
to  keep  up  our  spirits,  by  that  parading  and  bustling 
manner  for  which  she  was  far  famed,  and  which  she 
could  exercise  to  equal  advantage  in  regulating  the  cere» 
monies  of  a  weddingf  and  the  a^emnitics  of  a  ftmeral 
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But  inasmuch  as  the  histories  of  egotism  are  tales 
which  have  no  end,  I  shall  endeavour  to  put  a  constraint 
upon  my  strong  natural  propensity  to  speak  of  self,  and  will 
endeavour  to  proceed  in  my  tale  with  accelerated  speed. 

I  could  fill  volumes  with  narrating  the  events  only  of 
the  few  days  which  immediately  followed  the  accident  olf 
my  grandmother,  that  I  have  related  above.  But  I  shall 
pass  over  this  period,  so  bitter  on  reflection,  as  hastily  as 
possible.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  our  lovely  Lucy,  from 
that  awful  night,  never  more  looked  up.  Towards  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  she  was  taken  with  a  vomiting 
of  bloai,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel ;  and, 
almost  before  we  her  giddy  relations  had  begun  to  appre- 
hend her  dMiger,  this  inestimable  young  creature  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Stephens. 

She  died,  as  she  had  lived,  perfectly  serene  and  happy  j 
seemingly  withoilt  a  doubt  or  a  fear  lest  she  should  not 
find  perfect  peace  in  the  bosom  of  her  Saviour :  and  after 
her  death,  her  beautiful  remains  presented  an  image  of 
sleep,  so  lovely,  so  tranquil,  so  unchanged  from  what  she 
had  been  in  life,  that,  while  I  looked  upon  her,  self  itself 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  die  within  me ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  hfe,  I  was  wholly  liberated  from  the  slavery 
of  self-sohcitude. 

This  state  of  mind,  however,  did  not  long  continue,  as 
I  shall  have  reason  to  point  out  in  the  sequel.  Neverthe- 
less, I  cannot  but  believe  that  my  first  feelings  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  loss  of  Lucy  were  those  of  genuine  sorrow. 

It  was  no  small  aggravation  of  the  grief  of  those  indivi- 
duals of  the  family  who  had  any  feeling,  to  hear  the  calls 
of  the  poor  old  lady  for  her  child,  her  Lucy. 

After  her  third  fit,  and  sad  accident,  my  grandmother, 
as  I  before  said,  never  recovered  her  senses,  and  she 
seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  every  one  but  Lucy. 
But  this  beloved  name  was  ever  on  her  lips ;  and  she  ap- 
peared to  be  fully  aware  of  her  absence,  and  lamented  it 
in  a  manner  the  most  distressing  that  can  be  imagined. 
"Lucy,  my  beloved,"  she  used  to  say, "where  are  you?^ 
Lucy,  come  back  to  me !  child  of  my  heart,  whither  art 
thou  gone  ?"  And  then  the  poor  old  lady  would  burst 
into  tears,  and  weep  till  confusion  and  forgetfuhiess  came 
to  her  relief 
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At  this  time,  a  second  letter  was  received  from  Henry 
Selwyn,  full  of  expressions  of  the  utmost  tenderness  to 
Lucy,  and  containing  the  information  that  his  relative 
was  better,  and  that  he  was  about  to  commence  a  little 
tour  with  him  for  the  establishment  of  his  strength.  The 
letter,  however,  concluded  with  an  expression  of  the  hope 
tbat  he  should  return  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  see  his 
Lucy  blooming  again  like  the  Rose  of  Sharon. 

This  letter  arrived  on  the  day  following  that  of  the 
deaUi  of  the  sweet  little  girl.  And  shall  I  confess  that  this 
was  the  first  circumstance  after  that  event,  that  awakened 
my  selfish  feelings? 

The  letter  contained  not  even  a  remembrance  to  me; 
not  the  slightest  mention  of  ray  name ;  proving,  too  plain- 
ly, that  the  giddy  and  boyish  writer  had  not  a  thought  re- 
specting me  when  I  was  out  of  his  »ght.  Such  were  my 
mortifi^  feelings  on  this  occasion,  that  I  can  well  re- 
member thus  apostrophizing  the  remains  of  my  cousin: 
"O,  happy  Lucy!  What  can  be  mwe  blessed  than  a 
course  lifae  yours?  How  loved  were  you  during  your 
short  life!  and  who  can  say  how  regretted  in  death?" 
Here,  bursting  into  tears,  I  experience  the  full  force  of 
that  envious  spirit  which  almost  grudges  a  peaceful  and 
honourable  grave  to  its  hated  object. 

I  showed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Stephens,  who  evinced  far 
more  tender  feelings  on  reading  it  than  I  had  done,  and 
who  insisted  on  laying  it  upon  the  bosom  of  her  for  whom 
it  had  been  intended ;  at  the  same  time  cutting  off  a  ring- 
let from  the  head  of  the  fair  corpse  to  present  to  him 
whose  regard  for  her  had  been  evinced,  as  1  tlien  found, 
from  his  earliest  youth. 

Mrs.  Stephens  wrote  instantly  to  Henry,  to  inform  him 
of  the  sad  event,  and  to  urge  his  immediate  return,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  once  more  behold  his  Lucy  before  she 
was  consigned  to  the  cold  earth. 

My  cousin's  father  was,  as  I  before  said,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  could  not  possibly  return  in  time  for  the  fune- 
ral. It  was  therefore  settled  that  Mrs.  Stephens  should 
take  upon  her  the  management  of  every  thing;  and  the 
good  lady  was,  I  believe,  not  sorry  to  find  some  employ- 
ment by  which  she  might  partly  get  rid  of  that  heaviness 
of  heart  by  which,  to  do  hex  justice,  she  had  appeared  to 
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ne  oppressed  ever  since  she  had  ceased  to  hope  for  the  life 
of  the  beloved  Lucy — ^beloved,  indeed,  by  all  those  whose 
minds  were  not  poisoned  by  envy. 

In  consequence  of  her  being  thus  empowered  to  act, 
Mrs.  Stephens  failed  not  presently  to  excite  such  a  bustle 
of  preparation  in  the  house,  as  would  have  suited  a  much 
gayer  occasion.  Every  room  was  speedily  filled  witli 
milliners,  dress-makers,  and  venders  of  sables  of  all  kinds. 
She  summoned  her  daughters  for  consultation ;  she  ar- 
ranged and  re-arrangied  plans  for  the  ceremony ;  and  at 
length  she  determine  that  Lucy's  remains  ^ould  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  number  of  young  ladies,  arrayed 
in  white,  and  clothed  with  hoods  of  the  same.  She  deter- 
mined, also,  to  make  the  funeral  as  public  as  possible;  and 
therefore  invited  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
She  also  required  (that  which  need  not  have  been  asked) 
the  attendance  of  all  the  poor  people  whom  Liicy  haa 
loved ;  and  she  also  sent  for  the  little  orphan  whom  Lucy 
had  put  to  school,  with  the  intention  of  having  her  carried 
in  the  procession. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  effect  all  this  bustle  had  on  my 
mind,  and  on  that  of  Selina.  With  respect  to  Selina, 
she  wept  a  little  once  or  twicfe  during  the  first  few  days 
of  our  loss ;  but  afterwards  she  settled  into  a  kind  of  fixed 
demureness,  her  mouth  being  drawn  up,  her  eyelids 
dropped,  and  her  motions  particularly  slow  and  solemn, 
by  which  she  appeared  to  be  quite  as  unhappy  as  was 
necessary  to  those  who  were  not  very  acute  observers, 
but  by  which  she  never  succeeded  in  deceiving  me,  who 
was  more  constantly  with  her,  as  appeared  from  a  con- 
versation that  we  fell  into  on  a  certain  occasion,  which  I, 
however,  have  forgotten.  This  conversation  began  in  the 
following  manner: — "Hoods!"  said  Selina,  "bless  me, 
what  frights  we  shall  look  in  hoods !" 

"  Frights !»  I  replied,  "  why  ?» 

"All  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  are  to  be  pre- 
sent too :  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  about  me." 

"  Look  about  you !"  I  said,  "  you  must  not  look  about 
you." 

"O,"  replied  she,  "O,  because  of  being  unhappy:  I  must 
look  down ;  yes,  I  know.  But  that  won't  hinder  people 
from  looking  at  me." 
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How  provoking  it  is,  I  thought,  that  this  girl  should 
make  all  these  foolish  speeches,  and,  as  it  were,  thus  em- 
body the  very  ideas  which  I  have  been  indulging  ever 
smce  the  funeral  procession  has  been  talked  of!  i  an- 
swered, however,  though  I  was  angry,  "Who  will  be 
thinking  of  you,  Selina,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  ?'' 

"O,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered;  "every  body.  You 
and  1  shall  be  first,  you  know ;  and  people  must  see  us."  < 

"  Ah!"  said  I,  (and  burst  into  tears,)  "  if  either  you  or 
I  had  died,  and  it  had  been  Lucy  who  was  to  walk  at  our 
funeral,  such  thoughts  as  those  which  you  have  now  ex- 
pressed would  never  have  entered  into  her  head ;"  and 
then  renewing  my  tears,  with  an  emotion  of  real,  not  af- 
fected feeling,  I  exclaimed,  "  O,  Lucy !  Lucy !  you  were 
too  good  for  us !  you  were  not  fit  for  such  company  as 
ours !  No,  no,  you  are  gone  to  those  to  whom  you  r^y 
belonged !" 

A  tear  started  in  Selina's  eye,  and  she  said,  "  Come, 
Caroline,  don't  cry:  Lucy  is  happy,  and  then,  you  know, 
we  shall  be  the  gainers." 

"The  gainers!"  I  said:  "what  do  you  mean?" 

"  O,"  she  answered,  "  I  mean  with  respect  to  money 
You  know,  when  one's  in  grief,  one  ought  to  think  of 
every  thing  that  may  afford  comfort." 

"A  person,"  I  replied,  "cannot  be  in  very  intense  grief 
who  can  think  of  such  things  as  that." 

"  La !  and  why  not  ?"  she  answered. 

"Because  grief,"  I  said,  "is  an  absorbing  passion;  and 
when  sincere,  it  occupies  every  faculty." 

"  But  I  am  sure,"  replied  she,  "  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my 
dear  little  sister,  and  would  give  all  that  I  have  in  the 
world  to  restore  her  to  life.  But  it  cannot  be,  you  know, 
and  what's  the  use  of  fretting?" 

So  saying,  she  walked  into  the  next  room,  where  the 
dress-makers  were  engaged,  and  thus  she  left  me  to  this 
sad  reflection— that  there  was. but  little  difference  be- 
tween my.self  and  Selina;  that  we  both  thought  and  feh 
the  same,  but  that  she  had  not  sense  to  conceal  her  views: 
and,  at  that  moment,  what  would  I  not  have  given  for  a 
better  and  purer  state  of  feelings !  I  was  ready,  with  St. 
Paul,  to  cry  out,  For  1  know  tJiat  in  me  {that  is,  in  my 
flesh)  dwclleth  m  good  thing:  Jcr  to  will  is  present 
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0t^  me$  huJt-  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not.  For  the  good  thoU  I  loould,  Ida  not:  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  (Rom.  vii.  18, 19.)  These 
good  and  humbling  thoughts,  however,  soon  left  me,  and 
I  again  became  the  prey  of  vanity  and  selfishness. 

In  proportion  as  the  day  for  Lucy's  funeral,  drew 
nearer,  the  ferment  in  the  house  became  greater.    I  have 
seen  things  of  this  kind  managed  since,  but  I  never  could 
thoroughly  understand  how  Mrs.  Stephens  contrived  to 
.excite  the  bustle  which  she  did  on  this  occasion.    It  was, 
however,  her  way:  and  I  have  often  thought,  that  she 
had  recourse  to  such  means,  to  dead^i  her  sensibilities. 
We  deferred  the  closing  of  the  coflin  to  the  last  moment, 
in  hopes  that  Henry  Selwyn  would  arrive  in  time  to  take 
the  final  look  at  his  beloved  Lucy.    But  it  was  not  to  be 
he  who  had  beheld  her  in  the  verdure  and  bloom  of  hei 
beauty,  was  not  to  see  her  in  her  faded  and  witherec 
state.    The  impression  that  was  to  remaui,  was  to  be  le.^ 
in  all  possible  perfection.    No  very  great  change,  how 
ever,  had  taken  place  hi  her  appearance,  when  I  looked 
her  for  the  last  time,  excepting  that  her  whole  counte 
nance  had  then  assumed  an  air  of  sadness,  which  it  har. 
not  before  presented  imtil  within  the  last  twelve  hours— 
a  sadness  which  foreran  that  totsd  dissolution  of  he 
earthly  frame  that  was  speedily  to  take  place,  and  which 
formed  a  very  melancholy  contrast  with  the  charming 
serenity  which,  while  she  was  alive,  had  beamed  over  her 
lovely  countenance. 

The  morning  of  the  funeral  arrived ;  and  to  my  utter 
amazement,  from  the  dawn  of  day,  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  multitudes  of  poor  people,  old  and  young, 
decently  dressed,  and  showing  every  symptom  of  sincere 
sorrow.  The  house,  also,  soon  was  filled  with  persons  of 
higher  rank,  ail  anxious  to  show  their  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  lovely  young  creature. 

I  was  much  affected  by  the  report  of  what  was  said  in 
favour  of  Lucy,  and  by  the  tears  that  were  shed  on  her 
account ;  neither  did  self  seem  again  to  take  possession 
of  me,  till  I  was  dressed  in  my  funeral  garments,  and  per 
ceived  that  I  presented  a  figure  at  once  graceful  and  in- 
teresting. And  I  can  now  well  remember,  that,  when  in- 
(brmed  that  the  moment  was  arrived  at  which  the  funeral 
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procession  was  to  commence,  I  gave  one  last  look  at  my« 
self  in  a  large  mirror,  and  then  descended  into  the  dining- 
room,  where,  having  taken  the  arm  of  my  cousin  Selinai 
1  took  my  place  in^e  processioD,  and  advanced  through 
an  avenue  of  people,  who  opened  a  way  on  the  right  and 
left  to  admit  ns  to  pass  onward  to  the  church,  which  was 
not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house. 

I  can  recollect,  however,  but  little  of  this  scene.  My 
confusion,  awe,  and  agitation  being  increased  by  the  he- 
terogeneous feeling  of  vanity,  and  the  strange  idea  which 
I  was  continually  indulging,  that  every  one  was  looking 
at  me,  and  that  many  were  admiring  me. 

The  service,  hoWeveir,  was  nearly  concluded^  and  the 
moment  at  hand  when  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  the 
flower  and  pride  of  our  family  was  to  be  lowered  down 
into  the  vault  within  the  church,  in  which  our  grandfa- 
ther was  buried,  when  suddenly  some  kind  of  disturb- 
ance  seemed  to  arise  among  the  crowd,  in  the  porch  at 
the  further  end  of  the  church,  and  the  throng  immediate- 
ly opened  to  the  right  and  left,  to  allow  some  one  to  pass. 
The  minister  made  a  pause ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  in 
that  direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeded.  I  looked 
up,  and  saw  Henry  Seiwyn !  He  was  dre£»ed  as  for  a 
journey,  yet  without  his  hat  his  hair  was.  disordered, 
his  face  flui^ed  as  if  violently  heated,  and  he  came  for- 
ward with  a  determination  evident  in  his  countenance, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  will  approach ;  no  one  has  a 
right  to  prevent  me."  He  came  close  up  to  the  bier,  and, 
as  he  passed,  brushed  so  near  me,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  When  he  had  reached  the  coffin,  he  stood 
still,  and  looked  for  a  moment  earnestly  upon  it,  and 
then,  with  a  motion  as  unexpected  as  his  appearance  had 
been  a  minute  before,  he  stooped,  as  I  thought,  to  kiss 
the  name  engraved  upon  the  lid ;  and  while  so  doing,  he 
fell  quite  senseless  upon  the  chest  which  contained  the 
mortal  remains  o^his  Lucy. 

What  immediately  followed,  I  cannot  say,  nor  how  I 
conducted  myself  on  this  occasion;  for  I  remember  no- 
thing more  than  the  fact  of  confused  and  hurried  scenes 
of  wo  succeeding  each  other,  till  I  found  myself  in  a  cot- 
tage near  the  church,  occupied  by  a  person  who  had 
oeen  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  and  where  were  as* 
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flembled  also  ffeveral  of  the  young  ladies  who  had  attend- 
ed the  funeral,  together  with  Mrs.  Stephens,  Henry 
Selwyn,  and  the  surgeon.  In  the  midst  of  this  group,  I 
remember  observing  the  little  orphan  that  had  been 
Lucy's  protegee:  this  poor  little  baby  was  dressed  in 
black,  and,  being  in  the  arms  of  the  woman  of  the  house, 
it  was  sensible  of -no  inconvenience,  and  knew  no  sorrow. 

It  appeared  that  Henry  had  been  for  some  time  insen- 
sible; but  having  been  bled,  he  was  then  recovering, 
though  his  countenance  still  expressed  a  degree  of  grief 
and  horror  which  seemed  to  forbid  all  approach  to  him, 
and  all  attempts  to  yield  him  comfort.  He,  at  length, 
however,  recollected  us  all,  bowed  to  us  separately,  and, 
rising,  hastily,  kissed  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  the  poor 
woman,  said  something  about  its  never  wanting  a  friend, 
and  walked  out  of  the  house,  followed  by  the  surgeon. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards,  we  saw  him  ridhig  by  the 
church-yard  rails ;  and  the  surgeon  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage, bearing  Mr.  Selwyn's  compliments  to  all  present, 
and  apologizing  for  his  so  hastily  leaving  a  place  with 
which  he  found  so  many  bitter  recollections  associated. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  heard  these 
messages  with  composure:  it  was  terrible  to  me,  thus,  at 
this  moment,  to  be  made  sensible  of  the  defeat  of  those 
hopes  which  I  had  fondly  cherished,  that  I  should  soon 
be  able  to  console  Henry  for  the  loss  of  his  Lucy.  But 
here  was,  at  once,  such  a  death-blow  to  all  my  hopes  of 
this  kind,  as  I  was  not  prepared  to  receive ;  and  it  was, 
in  consequence,  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  con- 
ceal my  anguish.  I  did,  however,  succeed ;  and  I  con- 
trived to  make  all  about  me  believe  that  every  tear  that  J 
shed  was  for  Lucy,  and  for  Lucy  only. 

Events  now  followed  each  other  with  a  bewildering 
rapidity.  My  grandmother's  death  succeeded  her  belov- 
ed Lucy's  within  a  fortnight.  Immediately  after  which, 
Selina's  father  arrived,  and  took  her  to  London,  where, 
being  now  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  she  was  soon 
married.  About  the  same  time,  I  heard  of  the  death  of 
my  own  father,  by  which  circumstance  I  now  found  my 
self  without  a  single  home ;  and  as  I  did  not  choose  tc 
accept  my  uncle's  proposal  of  taking  me  to  town  witJ? 
his  daughter  I  therefore  followed  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Stc 
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phens,  and  went  to  reside  with  two  elderly  and  respecta- 
Dle  ladies  living  near  Reading. 

And  now,  my  gentle  reader,  before  1  enter  upon  this 
which  I  may  denominate  the  third  stage  of  my  life,  I 
think  it  right  to  pause,  and  give  you  some  account  of  the 
state  of  my  mind,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  after  the  va- 
rious severe  and  complicated' distresses  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

I  can  readily  feel,  and  acknowledge,  that  it  was  not  a 
right  state.  When  first  I  came  to  my  grandmother's,  I 
might  truly  have  been  said  to  have  no  religion — perhaps 
a  few  notions  in  my  head,  but  no  grace  in  my  heart. 
My  grandmother's  conversation,  during  the  short  time 
that  I  enjoyed  it,  together  with  the  lovely  example  of 
Lucy,  had,  however,  tended  greatly  to  enlarge  my  ideas 
on  this  subject,  and,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to  open  my 
mind  a  little  to  the  view  of  my  own  natural  depravity. 
But  this  knowledge  was  still  very  incomplete,  and  I  was 
altogether  in  darkness  (even  after  ray  afflictions)  on  the 
subject  of  that  glorious  work  which  the  Saviour  had  per- 
formed for  man,  and  on  man's  utter  inability,  apart  from 
divine  influence,  to  do  any  thing  for  himself.  I  was, 
in  consequence,  still  strong  in  the  idea  of  my  own  self- 
sufliciency,  and  I  was  destitute  of  humility:  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  any  one  either  preferred  before  me,  or  in  the  en- 
joyment of  any  privilege  which  I  did  not  myself  possess. 

The  horrors  which  I  had  witnessed,  and  the  great  mor 
tality  that  I  had  seen  in  my  own  family,  had,  however, 
considerably  alarmed  me,  by  bringing  death  so  nearly 
and  repeatedly  before  me ;  and,  like  one  who  is  in  dread 
of  a  halter,  I  began  to  think  it  was  time  for  me  to  set 
about  something  in  earnest,  in  order  to  secure  to  myself 
the  favour  of  Heaven. 

These  were  the  views  and  feelings  that  I  entertained 
when  I  arrived  at  my  new  abode,  of  which  I  am  now 
about  to  give  the  description. 

Branching  off  from  the  highroad,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  town  of  Reading,  on  the  Wiltshire  side,  is  a  lane 
fenced  on  each  side  by  a  quickhedge,  always  kept  neatly 
trimmed.  This  lane  is  so  little  frequented  by  any  but  foot 
passengers,  that  it  is  as  green  and  soft  under  the  feet  as  the 
most  verdant  lawn.  At  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
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from  the  main  road,  this  lane  opens  into  a  small  common, 
where  are  a  few  thatched  cottages,  with  their  gardens  of 
pitiks  and  tulips,  a  small  pool  or  pond  in  which  geese  de- 
light to  dabble,  and  a  few  black-nosed  sheep  which  share 
the  common  with  the  geese. 

Just  in  that  part  of  the  lane  where  it  almost  impercepti 
-bly  begins  gradually  to  diverge  till  it  forms  part  of  the 
common,  stood  the  neat,  well-built,  brick  house  occupied 
by  the  two  Misses  Grimshaw,  my  landladies. 

TheF**  ladies  were  sisters,  had  always  lived  single,  pos 
sessed  the  house  in  which  they  resided,  and  also  some 
money ;  but  yet  they  were  not  above  adding  a  little  to 
their  income  by  receiving  into  their  family  a  young  lady 
of  respectable  name  and  fortune,  and  devoting  to  her  their 
two  best  rooms. 

I  have  before  told  you,  that  I  have  always  had  an  incli- 
nation to  fancy  groups  and  figures  for  pictures  why 
should  I  not,  therefore,  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  new 
abode  ?  It  was  a  high  house,  buUt  principally  of  brick,  and 
decorated  with  ornaments  of  stone.  In  the  centre  of  the 
front  was  the  hall  door ;  and  on  each  side  there  was  a 
parlour,  with  Venetian  windows.  In  the  front-  was  a 
straight  walk,  together  with  several  stiff  parterres ;  and 
on  one  side,  running  parallel  with  the  lane,  was  a  long 
mclosure  of  a  garden,  through  the  centre  of  which  there 
ran  a  green  walk,  terminated  by  an  arbour. 

To  this  scene  I  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Stephens;  and 
as  my  spirits  were  much  depressed  when  I  cam&  into 
this  family,  I  found  the  quiet  attentions  of  the  old  ladies 
very  consolatory  to  me,  and  their  continual  old-fashioned 
tittle  tattle  was  not  altogether  unentertaining. 

These  good  old  ladiea  were  what  I  conclude  more 
common  characters  fifty  years  ago  than  they  are  now. 
They  entertained  numerous  old-fashioned  ideas  of  propri- 
ety and  impropriety,  for  which  they  could  give  no  other 
reason  whatever,  than  that  some  things  were  proper 
because  they  were  proper,  and  that  other  things  were 
neither  to  be  done  or  thought  of  because  they  were  im- 
proper. And  if  I  attempted  to  argue  with  them  about 
any  of  these  prohibited  points,  which  I  sometimes  did 
from  mere  caprice,  the  elder  sister  in  one  key  and  the 
younger  in  another,  would  generally  take  upon  them- 
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selves  to  briiig  me  to  reason  with  arguments  much  to 
this  effect:  "  Why,  my  dear,  such  a  thing  nevfer  was 
heard  of;  it  stands  to  reason ;  it  could  not  be ;  we  are  as- 
tonished how  a  young  lady  of  your  fortune  and  condition 
should  ever  think  of  such  a  thing." 

Now,  inasmuch  as  these  good  ladies  could  give  no  bet- 
ter account  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them,  (for  they  seem- 
ed very  pious  as  far  as  they  knew,)  than  for  their  having 
a  tansey  pudding  at  Easter,  or  for  leavuig  off  their  flannel 
caps  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  I  acquired  much  knowledge  of  divine  thingiB  from 
them.  I  was  not,  however,  unhappy  with  them ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  retired  and  inglorious  situation  which  I  occupied 
in  this  family  might  have  been  judged  particularly  suit- 
ed, humanly  speaking,  to  repress  the  envious  and  selfish 
feelings  of  my  mind.  But  it  did  not,  however,  in  this 
respect,  prove  so  useful  to  me  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected: for,  as  I  was  known  to  have  a  large  fortune,  as  I 
was  fashionable,  and  perhaps  rather  pleasing  in  my  ap- 
pearance, the  old  ladies  became,  in  some  degree,  proud 
of  having  me  for  their  inmate,  and  I  was,  in  consequence, 
not  a  little  praised  and  fondled  by  them ;  so  that  if  I  had 
but  a  Anger-ache,  I  was  put  to  bed,  and  treated  with  pa- 
nada and  treacle  posset. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  my  residence  with  the 
Misses  Grimshaw,  i  cultivated  no  acquaintance  abroad,  it 
being  in  the  winter  season,  and  my  mind  being  also  much 
depressed  at  the  strange  turn  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
affairs  of  my  own  family ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  I 
began  to  indulge  a  close  attachment  to  a  Miss  Letitia 
Arkwright,  a  youtig  lady  who  came  sometimes  from 
Reading  to  visit  my  landladies. 

This  young  person  possessed  nothing  which  could  give 
umbrage  to  my  envious  spirit ;  none  of  the  composure, 
simplicity,  or  angelic  softness  of  the  lovely  Lucy,  nor 
even  the  delicate  beauty  of  Selina:  on  the  coa^rary,  her 
features  were  ordinary,  her  complexion  was  sallow,  and 
her  person  coarse.  But  she  was  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion, insinuating  and  persuasive  in  her  manners,  and  a 
high  professor  of  religion.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  first  per- 
son with  whom  I  had  ever  associated  who  understood  the 
common  modes  of  speech  and  the  ordinary  topics  of  con 
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versation  getiet«lly  current  throHghout  the  modern  re- 
agioiis  circles. 

lliis  yDung  lady  had  associated  with  some  of  the  cha- 
racters the  most  eminent  for  piety  in  Reading  and  Lon- 
don ;  she  was  conversant  with  the  names  and  also  with 
the  various  gifts  and  endowments  of  the  several  principal 
preachers  in  England ;  she  could  define,  with  the  nicest 
accuracy,  the  most  minute  differences  of  opinion  between 
every  sect  and  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  British 
islands;  she  spoke  familiarly  of  the  conversion  of  her 
neighbours,  and  she  pronounced  without  hesitation  on 
the  spiritual  state  of  every  person  with  whom  she  was  ac- 
quainted. She  used  a  vast  variety  of  phrases,  which  at 
first  seemed  quaint  to  me,  but  with  which  I  gradually  be- 
came familiar,  and  which  she  always  employed  when 
speaking  on  religious  subjects;  and  she  appeared  to  think 
very  little  of  the  piety  of  those  who  did  not  use  precisely 
the  same  modes  of  speaking  as  herself.  She  was  repre- 
sented by  many  in  Reading  as  a  pattern  of  activity  in 
doing  good:  she  was  said  to  have  a  peculiar  facility  in - 
talking  to  the  poor  relative  to  the  state  of  their  souls; 
and  it  was,  moreover,  hinted  concerning  her,  that  she  had 
converted  many  persons  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 

Such  was  Miss  Letitia  Arkwright,  the  lady  whom  I 
chose  for  my  intimate  friend,  and  through  whose  means 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  I,  also,  li^d  become  con- 
verted. 

The  good  old  ladies  with  whom  I  resided  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  this  Miss  Arkwright,  who  was  a  distant 
relation  of  theirs :  and  they,  in  consequence,  encouraged 
our  intimacy,  and  took  pleasure  in  seeing  it  grow,  al- 
though they  did  not  entirely  agree  with  their  cousin  in  all 
her  views  and  feelings  with  respect  to  religion ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  these  good  ladies  shrunk  with  horror 
from  the  fancied  contagion  of  any  innovations,  and  they 
would,  in  consequence,  had  they  been  bom  at  Ephesus 
in  the  lime  of  the  apostles,  have  continued  to  worship  the 
goddess  Diana,  even  in  spite  of  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
themselves. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  these  good  ladies  readily  encou- 
raged bur  intimacy,  and  moreover  allowed  their  footboy, 
who  went  every  day  to  Readinsei  to  carry  our  notes  back 
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wards  and  forwards:  for,  when  Miss  Arkwright  had,  as 
she  persuaded  herself,  converted  me  to  her  own  way  of 
thinking  in  reference  to  religious  matters,  or,  as  I  might 
more  properly  say,  when  she  had  taught  me  to  use  her 
language,  she  procieSeded  to  perfect  her  work  by  a  constant 
interchange  of  billets  in  which  she  communicated  to  me 
all  her  feelings  and  trials,  and  encouraged  me,  in  return, 
to  disclose  all  mine  to  her. 

Where  religion  is  of  the  right  sort,  it  invariably  pro- 
duces two  effects:  the  one  is  humility ;  and  the  other,  com- 
posure, or  peace  of  mmd.  It  is  said  in  Scripture,  that  the 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  continually  casts 
up  mire  and  dirt,  being  incapable  of  rest.  Accordingly, 
when  the  work  of  true  conversion  has  taken  place,  a  pe- 
culiar peace  is  diffused  throughout  the  soul;  and  activity 
itself  becomes  a  firm  and  unruflled  quality  of  the  mind, 
being  divested  of  that  restlessness  with  which  it  is  always 
accompanied  when  it  characterizes  an  unregenerate  indi- 
vidual. But  the  change  which  I  had  undergone  by  my  as- 
sociating with  Miss  Arkwright,  was  so  far  from  rendering 
me  more  humble  and  more  composed,  that,  day  after  day, 
in  proportion  as  I  lost  the  impression  of  my  late  sorrows, 
I  grew  more  and  more  restless,  and  increasingly  anxious 
to  become  an  object  of  some  importance  in  the  estimation 
of  my  fellow-creatures. 

I  had  no  one  to  introduce  me  into  the  fashionable 
world,  and  I  felt,  in  fact,  some  kind  of  superstitious  dread 
of  earthly  gaieties ;  but  I  was,  nevertheless,  as  anxious  to 
show  myself  off  in  the  front  row  of  a  public  chapel,  or  in 
a  Sunday-school  procession,  as  any  young  beauty  had 
ever  been  to  display  herself  at  a  birth-night  ball. 

Such  being  my  feelings,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if 
I  inform  the  reader  of  these  pages,  that,  before  my  friend 
ship  with  my  amiable  Letitia  was  three  months  old,  I 
joined  her  in  all  her  excursions,  I  accompanied  her  from 
chapel  to  chapel  in  quest  of  new  preachers,  I  ran  with 
her  from  one  sick  chamber  to  another,  I  cha/proned  hei 
Sunday-school  children  in  and  out  of  church,  I  helped 
her  to  plait  straw  for  their  bonnets,  and  to  teaoh  her  pu 
pils  to  sing  in  tune.*  I  also  assisted  in  stoning  raisins  for 
Christmas  puddings  to  regale  the  children,  together  with 
sundry  other  matters  of  the  sanie  consequence,  in  which 
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t  not  only  rendered  some  service  to  the  rising  generation, 
but  also  obtained  for  myself  many  pretty  compliments, 
and  gratified  my  love  of  the  picturesque :  for  I  could  not 
doubt  that  my  elegant  person,  grouped  with  the  sur- 
rounding unmeanmg  figures  of  the  infant  poor,  whether 
observed  in  the  Sunday-school  by  thii  young  minister, 
or  in  tjie  gallery  of  the  chapel  by  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, afforded  an  object  both  lovely  in  itself,  and  highly 
interesting  In  the  abstract,  as  it  presented  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  religion  in  enabling  youth  and  beauty  to 
triumph  over  the  world,  and  trample  its  vanities  beneath 
their  feet. 

In  the  midst  of  these  illusions,  it  certainly  did  occur  to 
me  to  aslc  myself,  once  or  twice,  whether  I  and  my  friend 
were  really  doing  any  great  good  with  all  this  parade  and 
bustle ;  and  I  could  not  help  considering  whether  ail  this 
nmniTig  from  house  to  house,  this  collecting  of  children 
merely  to  dress  and  undress  them,  and  parade  them 
through  the  streets,  could  be  counted,  after  all,  much  bet- 
ter than  mere  eye-service.  But  these  gleams  of  clear 
ght  were  few  and  very  transient,  and  they  seldom  had 
power  to  disperse,  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a  time,  the 
deep  shades  of  selfishness  which  clouded  and  darkened 
my  whole  soul. 

On  subsequent  reflection.  I  have  thought  that  it  some- 
times pleases  the  Almighty  to  make  use  of  instruments, 
m  themselves  worthless,  for  the  advancement  of  his  king- 
dom, in  the  same  manner  as  he  employed  the  ravens  in 
feeding  the  prophet  in  the  wilderness ;  and  those  who 
are  really  anxious  for  the  glory  of  God,  are  ready,  with 
St.  Paul,  to  rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached,  whether  it  be 
of  strife  or  otherwise.  But  the  question  here  is  this — 
whether,  in  such  parading  scenes  as  those  that  we  have 
just  noticed,  there  is  aught  of  Christ  to  be  found,  and 
whether  they  do  not  too  often  tend  to  retard  rather  than  to 
advance  the  cause  of  genuine  religion. — But  to  proceed. 

I  know  not  what  the  more  reflecting  portion  of  the 
good  people  of  Reading  niight  have  thought  of  me  during 
the  few  years  that  I  was  with  them,  but  of  this  I  am  as- 
sured, that,  among  a  certain  set,  my  praises  ran  high,  and 
I  was  held  forth  as  a  pattern  of  all  that  was  good  by 
mnny  excellent  parents,  who,  at  the  same  time,  could  they 
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hav6  had  their  wishes,  and  have  seen  their  daughters  li'*9 
me,  would  perhaps  have  wished  ten  times  more  earnestly 
again  to  see  them  wliat  they  were  before. 

Several  years  thus  passed  away,  during  which  time  I 
became  a  kind  of  idol  among  a  certain  circle  of  old  wo- 
men, and  well-meaning  but  ignorant  persons,  in  the  mid- 
dle classes,  who  constituted  the  greater  part  of  our  reli- 
gious society ;  and,  from  my  constantly  hearing  religious 
matters  discussed,  and  my  attending  the  ministry  of  va- 
rious preachers,  some  good,  some  indifferent,  but  all  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  the  same  style  of  language,  and 
using  similar  phrases,  I  insensibly  acquired  a  go<xl  deal 
of  head-knowledge  of  a  certain  kind:  neither  did  I  want 
the  art  of  displaying  this  knowledge  with  some  skill  and 
with  no  small  credit  to  myself,  among  my  own  sex.  But, 
as  is  common  to  those  who  associate  only  with  one  de- 
scription of  persons,  and  who  have  not  the  opportuity  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  others,  I  became  very  dog- 
matical, and  deemed  every  one  as  reprobate  who  did  not 
empk)y  precisely  our  own  peculiar  modes  of  speech,  and 
embrace  our  opinions,  on  the  minor  as  well  as  on  the  es- 
sential points  of  religion. 

Having  thus  described  my  state  6f  mind,  I  leave  it  to 
any  reader  acquainted  with  Christian  experience  to  judge '  * 
whether  I  grew  in  grace  while  residing  with  my  good 
friends  the  Misses  Grimshaw,  or  whether  I  was  not, 
upon  the  whole,  in  a  worse  state,  after  I  had  been  with 
them  some  time,  than  when  I  first  came  to  their  house. 
As  I,  however,  befo^  said,  I  procured  to  myself  a  very 
good  name,  which,  after  a  while,  stood  me  in  stead,  in 
the  manner  which  I  shall  explain. 

I  had  been  in  England  about  six  years,  more  than  four 
of  which  I  had  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading, 
when,  one  day,  as  I  was  walking  along  one  of  the  least 
frequented  streets  of  that  town,  I  saw  a  gentleman  at  a 
distance  whose  appearance  struck  me  so  much,  that  I 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  He  approached,  and  I  found 
that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  first  surmise.  Tliis  per- 
son was  no  other  than  Henry  Selwyn,  dressed  in  a  cleri- 
cal habit,  and  but  little  altered  from  what  I  had  once 
known  him,  excepting  that  he  had  become  taller,  and 
that  somewhat  of  an  air  of  seriousness,  if  not  of  sorrow, 
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appeared  to  characterize  his  entire  peraon  and  demean- 
our. He  had,  as  I  afterwards  found,  just  been  inducted 
into  a  large  living  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  then  come  to  Reading  to  settle  some 
business  which  could  not  be  transacted  in  his  absence. 

It  seems,  that  he  had  imagined  I  was  returned  to  the 
West  Indies,  as  he  had  not  heard  of  my  father^s  death ; 
and  he  was  quite  as  much  surprised  to  see  me,  as  I  was 
delighted  to  meet  with  him. 

1  might  nowiill  a  volume  with  portraying  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  this  meeting,  and  in  giving  a  description 
of  the  various  scenes  which  followed  it;  but  egotism  the 
most  barefaced  would  shrink  from  a  task  like  this.  The 
remembrance  of  past  happiness  is  al^ay^  bitter,  but  there 
are  some  circumstances  on  the  recollection  of  which  it  is 
agony  to  dwell.  Amidst  all  my  vanity  and  selfishness,  I 
was  really  attached  to  Henry  Selwyn,  and  I  cannot  re- 
member the  time  when  I  ever  sincerely  regarded  another 
of  his  sex.  My  reader  will  not,  therefore,  wonder  to  find 
me  confess,  that,  after  many  meetings  with  Henry  in  the 
Misses  Grimshaw's  parlour,  after  having  spent  many 
hours  in  hearing  him  talk  of  Lucy,  I  was  by  no  means 
sorry  to  discover  symptoms  of  a  transfer  of  his  affections 
from  her  from  whom  he  was  separated  by  death,  to  one 
who  still  lived,  and  who  possibly  might  reconcile  him 
to  life. 

But,  to  make  my  story  short,  after  a  suitable  time  em- 
ployed in  courtship,  we  were  married.  I  handsomely 
took  leave  of  the  good  old  ladies,  my  hostesses ;  and,  tak- 
ing Letitia,  who  had  been  my  bridemaid,  with  me,  we 
proceeded  with  my  dear  husband  to  the  home  that  was 
in  waiting  for  us. 

We  travelled  slowly,  and  arrived,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  at  a  spacious  and  venerable-looking  parson- 
age-house, situated  in  the  centre  of  a  considerable  market- 
town,  where  my  husband  woidd  have  been  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  bishop,  had  there  not  been,  unfortunately,  another 
parish  in  the  town,  and,  consequently,  another  rector,  an- 
other rectory,  and  another  church.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, I  was  too  happy,  far  too  happy,  to  think  of  matters 
of  this  kind,  although  afterwards  they  proved  a  source  of 
great  trouble  to  ttie.  Indeed,  I  had  then  of  late  been  so 
2E  2 
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forced  out  of  my  ordinary  mode  of  speaking  and  think 
ing  by  the  strong  influence  of  other  feelings,  that  I  had 
forgotten,  for  a  time,  all  the  religion,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, which,  as  it  were,  belonged  to  myself  and  I  had 
no  other  thought  beyond  my  desire  to  speak  and  act  just 
as  my  Henry  wished.  In  this  state  I  must,  therefore, 
have  appeared  to  him  quite  different  from  what  I  really 
was ;  and  that  not  so  much  from  my  having  any  plan  to 
deceive  him,  as  from  the  strength  of  my  regard  for  him, 
which  absorbed,  for  the  time,  all  other  considerations, 
and  left  me  no  higher  gratification  than  that  of  making 
myself  agreable  to  the  object  of  my  attachment. 

Thus  the  harshness  and  selfishness  of  my  nature,  my 
vanity,  my  lov^  of  display,  my  natural  coldness  and 
deadness  of  heart,  my  pride  and  ambition,  were  for  a  time 
concealed  from  him  whom  it  most  behooved  to  know 
them. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  after  our  marriage,  we 
Inched  our  habitation,  which  was  a  noble  old  parsonage- 
house,  standing  in  a  garden,  and  opening  towards  3ie 
street.  The  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  forest  trees,  and  laid  out  in  parterres 
of  flowers,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  although  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  town,  we  beheld  immediately  around  us  no- 
thing but  what  was  elegant  and  agreeable,  and  we  were 
relied  with  the  chirpings  of  the  linnet  and  the  robin, 
while  our  near  neighbours  heard  nothing  but  the  din  and 
buzz  of  the  crowded  city.  Besides  two  large  and  hand- 
some sitting-rooms,  the  parsonage-house  contained  a 
good  study,  with  a  bow-window,  which  opened  towards 
the  most  lovely,  retired,  and  well-arranged  part  of  the 
garden. 

After  having  shown  me  the  other  parts  of  the  house, 
which  were  all,  in  their  way,  complete  and  admirable,  my 
beloved  husband  led  me  into  his  study ;  and  there,  placing 
me  upon  a  sofa  near  the  open  window,  (for  it  was  sum- 
mer-time,) "  My  beloved  Caroline,"  he  said,  "  this  is  my 
sanctum  sanctorum :  I  admit  no  company  here ;  but  to 
you  it  is  at  aU  times  accessible." 

We  then  entered  into  conversation;  and  Mr.  Selwyn 
disclosed  to  me  at  that  time  many  of  those  private  feel- 
ings respecting  his  views  of  religion  and  the  state  of  his 
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own  heart,  whioh  proved  how  deeply  he  was  interested 
in  the  cause  of  his  God. 

We  had  continued  for  some  time  conversing  in  this 
happy  way,  waiting  the  summons  to  a  late  diimer  which 
we  had  ordered  on  our  arrival,  when  Mr.  Selwyn  was 
called  out  'on  some  business,  and  I  arose,  at  the  same 
time,  to  examine  the  books  which  were  ranged  in  large 
cases  around  the  room,  when  I  perceived,  hanging  on 
one  side  of  a  book-case,  and  in  a  remarkably  good  light,  a 
small  painting  set  in  a  deep  black  frame.  I  approached  it, 
little  suspecting,  however,  what  it  was,  and  found,  with 
astonishment,  that  it  presented  a  most  exact  representa- 
tion of  Lucy,  at  full  length,  though  of  a  very  small  size. 
The  tittle  figure  was  dressed  in  a  white  frock,  such  as 
Lucy  had  commonly  worn ;  while  her  fair  hair  appeared 
hanging  in  charming  ringlets  round  her  face,  and  upon 
her  polished  neck.  A  beautiful  landscape,  rich  with 
woods  and  water-falls,  filled  up  the  back-ground  of  the 
scene :  and  in  the  front,  at  the  feet  of  the  little  figure,  lay 
a  beautiful  fawn,  whose  meek  and  tender  eyes  were  raised 
up  to  its  gentle  companion,  only  more  lovely  and  interest- 
ing than  itself. 

My  first  emotions,  on  seeing  this  representation  of  her 
who  was  the  prototype,  in  my  mind,  of  all  that  was  ad- 
mirable in  her  sex,  and  whose  early  death  had,  as  it  were, 
impressed  an  indelible  seal  upon  her  excellences,  was  a 
burst  of  tears,  unaffected,  sincere,  and  affectionate  tears. 
But  self  was  not  thus  to  be  put  off:  this  discovery  of  Lu- 
cy's picture  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  my  husband 
was  not  so  easily  to  be  passed  by ;  it  was  not  natural  to 
me  habitually  thus  to  feel  for  others,  without  reference  to 
myself;  this  had  never  been  my  practice ;  and  now  was 
not  the  time  when  it  was  probable  I  should  begin  so  to 
do,  just  in  the  acme  of  my  bridal  glory — at  the  moment 
of  my  finding  myself  at  the  summit  of  my  wishes.  Pros 
perity  is  not  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  a  selfish 
character:  not  that  I  mean  to  say,  that  adversity  can 
effectually  amend  it;  on  the  contrary,  distress  frequently 
has  a  tendency  to  harden  it  No ;  there  is  nothing  short 
of  divine  power  which  can  soften  the  heart  of  stone  into 
the  relentings  of  a  heart  of  flesh. — But  to  proceed. 

My  first  emotion,  as  I  before  said,  on  seeing  my  late 
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lovely  cousin's  picture  in  my  husband's  study,  was  of  an 
amiable  and  salutary  character;  but  other  liioughts  speed- 
ily arose  in  my  mind.  "  And  is  it  thus,"  1  said  to  my- 
self, "  that  he  who  pretends  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  me, 
reserves  in  his  heart  an  idol,  to  which  his  secret  de- 
votions are  paid?  O  Lucy!"  I  added,  aloud,  "happy, 
happy  Lucy!  most  happy  in  thy  grave:  O  that  I  could 
change  places  with  thee !  that  1  could  lay  my  head  on 
thy  cold  pillow !" 

Envious  and  jealous  feelings  are,  as  I  have  before  re 
marked,  very  shy  of  obtruding  themselves.-  Even  when 
compeUed  by  their  own  strength  to  come  forward,  they 
will  choose  any  name  but  their  own,  and  they  will  a^ 
tempt  to  impose  themselves  under  any  other  appearance 
than  that  which  is  natural  to  them. 

This  being  the  case,  I  was  anxions  to  conceal  every 
emotion  of  jealousy  from  my  husband.  1  accordingly 
hastened  from  the  study,  and  did  not  appear  before  him 
again  till  sunshine  was  restored  to  my  countenance. 

Notwithstandmg  this  ehrcumstance  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  nothing  oc  nred  to  interrupt  our  peace  during 
the  first  Jew  months  of  our  marriage.  Few  men,  perhaps, 
were  ever  more  formed  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
a  wife  than  was  the  man  who  had  fallen  to  my  lot.  He 
was  pious,  humble,  tender,  cheerful,  full  of  information, 
and  he  possessed  the  ability  of  communicating  his  senti- 
ments in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable,  perhaps,  of  any 
person  with  whom  I  ever  met  More  than  this,  he  was 
.  the  man  of  my  choice ;  the  only  one  whom  I  had  ever 
loved :  and  could  I  but  have  forgotten  that  I  was  not  the 
object  of  his  first  love,  I  should  not  have  had  a  wish  un- 
gratified — I  fancied,  at  least,  that  I  should  not  But  the 
evil  that  assailed  me  waM  not  from  without :  no  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  could  have  made  me  happy 
in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  then  was ;  for  I  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  self,  and  wholly  influenced  by  the 
merest  selfish  feelings.  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  no 
unpleasant  occurrence,  during  the  first  few  months  of  our 
marriage,  had  any  power  to  disturb  our  comfort ;  for  my 
husband  was  evidently  devoted  to  me,  and  as  I  was 
newly  arrived  in  the  town,  a  bride,  and  supposed  to  have 
a  lai^  fortinie,  much  respect  was  paid  to  me,*  and  self 
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was,  in  consequence,  as  highly  gratified  as  it  could  well 
desire. 

Several  events,  however,  in  the  mean  time  todc  place, 
which  I  shall  relate  as  succinctly  as  possible.  I  have  al- 
ready uiformed  my  reader,  that  our  town  consisted  of  two 
parishes ;  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  being  in  the 
charge  of  my  dear  husband,  and  the  other  in  the  higher 
part  being  under  the  care  of  m  certain  rich  old  gentleman, 
who  had  but  lately  become  a  widower,  and  without  chil- 
dren. The  two  parish  churches  were  called  the  h?gh 
and  the  low;  not  so  much  with  a  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular situations  of  the  buildings,  as  to  the  characters  of 
their  respective  rectors ;  the  one  being  a  man  of  the  old 
sehool,  a  great  stickler  for  the  honour  of  the  cloth, 
and  the  other,  which  was  my  beloved  Husband,  one  in 
whom  all  views  of  self-exaltation  w«re  absorbea  by  the 
earnest  desire  which  he  cherished  of  promoting  the  glory 
ofGod. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  difference  that  ex- 
isted i)etween  these  two  ministers,  namely,  Mr.  Selwyn 
and  I>r.  Delaney,  when  i  was  introduced  into  this  society, 
there  was  a  very  good  understanding  subsisting  between 
them,  and  the  doctor  seemed  very  willing  to  allow  the 
views  and  doctrines^spoused  by  my  hu^and,  on  oonsi- 
deraticn  of  some  little  acts  of  kindness  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  perform  for  him;  such  as  now  and  then 
readmg  prayeFs  for  him  on  a  week-day,  &c.  &c.  and 
sending  him  his  first  peas  and  finest  peaches  and  apricots 
out  of  his  garden.  In  return  for  which,  the  old  genUeman, 
as  I  before  said,  permitted  Mr.  Selwyn  to  think  for  him- 
self on  matters  of  divinity,  contenting  himself  with  speak- 
ing of  him,  not  only  behind  his  back,  but  also  in  his  pre- 
sence, as  a  good  man,  but  one  whose  head  on  some 
subjects  was  not  altogether  sound. 

Dr.  Delaney  was,  however,  a  man  of  family,  and  prid- 
ed himself  on  making  a  good  figure  in  a  drawing-room. 
He,  therefore,  on  my  appearance  as  a  bride,  immediately 
came  to  see  me,  failing  not  to  pay  me  every  compliment 
which  is  thought  seasonable  on  such  occasions,  and  he 
was  indeed  so  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  that  it  appear- 
ed as  if  he  wished  that  something  more  than  common 
civility  should  subsist  between  xm. 
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I  had  alwajrs  used  myself  to  the  habit  of  indolguig  in 
strong  likings  and  aversions ;  and  I  had  not  unfrequently 
taken  a  d^Ske  on  much  slighter^  grounds  than  that  on 
which  I  now  did  for  the  doctor:  but  the  old  gentleman 
liad  scarcely  been  twice  in  my  company,  before  I  ex- 
pressed an  utter  abhorrence  of  his  sentiments  to  my  hus- 
band, and  asked  him  what  could  induce  him  to  bear  with 
the  haughty  insolence  with  which  he  treated  his  under- 
standing.— "Why,  my  dear,"  I  said,  " I  see  it  as  plainly 
as  I  now  see  vou,  that  the  old  gentleman  looks  on  your 
divinity  as  noi  only  unsound,  but  absurd.^ 

"  Well,  my  Caroline,"  he  replied,  "  and  if  it  is  so,  whal 
harm  does  that  do  me?" 

"And  what  good,"  I  answered,  "is  there  in  allowing 
yourself  to  be  thus  treated  ?" 

"Much,  very  much,"  he  said.  "In  the  first  place,  I 
render  my  religion  amiable  and  acceptable  in  the  esti- 
mation of  my  brother,  and  I  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  town ;  and  you  will  oblige  me 
much,  my  beloved,"  he  added,  "  if  you  will  hencefoith  for- 
ward this  my  desire  of  living  in  peace  with  the  doctor." 

I  bowed  in  apparent  compliance,  although  certainly 
not  with  the  best  grace;  but  it  was  early  (&ys  with  us 
yet,  and  I  had  not  yet  ventured  to  show  my  husband  that 
I  could  assume  a  cloudy  as  well  as  a  bright  appiearance. 

As  I  did  not  alter  in  my  manner  to  the  old  doctor,  he 
still  continued  to  visit  us:  and  though  the  oftener  I  saw 
him  the  less  I  liked  him,  yet  I  refrained  for  some  time 
from  mentioning  him  again  to  Mr.  Selwyn;  but  I  was 
not  so  cautious  with  respect  to  what  I  said  of  him  to  my 
bosom  friend  and  bridemaid,  who  had  kindly  promised  to 
spend  the  first  six  months  of  our  marriage  with  us. 

Letitia,  at  first,  heard  my  remarks  on  the  doctor  with 
the  same  kind  of  encouraging  smiles  with  which  she  re- 
ceived all  my  other  communications;  but,  after  a  while, 
I  perceived  that  she  hearkened  to  them  with  more  re- 
serve, and,  at  length,  acknowledged  that  she  thought,  if 
she  must  speak  her  mind,  that  I  did  not  fully  understand 
the  old  gentleman,  and  that  she  believed  him  to  be  a  very 
worthy  man,  though,  certainly,  rather  dark  on  some  points. 

"  Dark,  Letitia !"  1  repeated, «  dark  as  pitch !  His  is  in- 
deed a  palpable^  an  Egjrptian  darkness!" 
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Letitia  made  me  no  answer,  and  I  felt  both  ofifended 
aud  surprised ;  for  this  was  the  first  time  that  my  bosom 
friend  had  presumed  to  offer  an  opinion  contrary  to  that 
avowed  by  me.  The  reason,  however,  of  our  present 
difference  was  soon  explamed ;  for,  before  the  expiration 
of  I^titia's  six  months,  Dr.  Delaney  solicited  and  readily 
obtained  the  honour  of  her  hand ;  and  I  thereby  suddenly 
saw  my  quondam  humble  friend  exalted  to  be  the  firsi 
lady  in  the  town,  while  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  the  second  place.  I  was,  however,  fully  sensible 
that  the  indulgence  of  uneady  feelings  of  this  kind  was  so 
decidedly  vulgar,  that  I  would  rather  have  died  than 
avow  them.  1  therefore  endeavoured  to  disguise  them 
with  the  semblance  of  satisfaction,  and  I  failed  not  to  say, 
in  every  company,  "  Well,  nothing  that  ever  happened 
to  me  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  this  married  of 
poor  dear  Letitia  Arkwright's.  She  will  make  the  old 
gentleman  such  a  comfortable  wife !  such  a  good  nurse ! 
Well,  I  had  no  idea  of  her  ever  doing  so  well,  for  the 
poor  girl  had  no  fortune,  and  though  I  call  her  a  girl,  she 
Is  not  so  young  either.  I  have  known  her  for  these  six 
years :  and  she  looked  as  old  when  I  first  saw  her,  as  she 
does  now." 

Thus  I  used  to  run  on  about  h6r ;  not,  indeed,  in  my 
husband's  presence,  for  I  feared  his  penetration :  and,  as 
I  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  remark,  such  feelings  as 
I  then  cherished,  and  as  I  tear  I  am  not  now  free  from, 
though  I  trust  they  are  somewhat  subdued  by  the  divine 
power,  are  exceedingly  shy  of  discovery,  and  desirous  of 
disguise. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  I  was  going  about  uttering  my 
congratulatory  panegyrics,  every  thing  appeared  to  tie 
upon  tlie  most  friendly  footing  between  me  and  the  new 
bride.  We  often  met,  and  she  expressed  the  pleasure 
that  she  felt  in  the  consideration  that  we  should  not  now 
be  compelled  to  part,  but  might  live  and  die  in  one  town. 

Fond  as  I  had  always  fancied  myseli;  and  affected  to 
be,  of  Letitia,  it  is  now  very  evident  to  me,  that  my  ap- 
parent re^rd  proceeded  only  from  the  gratification  that 
I  found  in  the  assiduous  court  that  she  had  paid  to  me.  She 
had,  either  unintentionally  or  through  design,  found  out 
my  weak  side,  and  she  attached  me  to  herself  by  flatter 
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ing  that  weakness.  But  now  that  she  presumed  to  con- 
sider herself  as  my  equal,  and  to  treat  me  as  such,  I  felt 
my  heart  witlidrawing  itself  from  her;  and  I  now 
thought  that  I  perceived  ev^i  in  her  praise,  a  coarseness 
which  filled  me  with  disgust.  But,  on  my  expressing  to 
my  Henry  these  newly  awakened  feelings  of  dislike  to 
Letitia,  he,  to  my  great  amazement,  confessed  that  he 
had  never  regarded  her  in  any  other  light  than  that  in 
which  I  then  beheld  her,  and  that  he  had  not  been  with- 
out surprise  at  my  having  sheeted  such  a  companion  and 
bosom  friend. 

"And  why  then,"  said  I,  indignantly,  "did  you  allow 
me  to  choose  her  as  my  bridemud,  and  to  bring  her 
here?" 

"  Because,"  he  added,  smiling,  "because,  my  Caroline, 
I  thought,  that  in  the  choice  of  your  female  friends  you 
had  a  right  to  please  yourself." 

Notwithstanding  this  sweetness  of  his  manner,  I  felt 
almost  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  tor  not  checking  this 
intimacy,  which  I  now  began  so  sincerely  to  regret.  I, 
however,  now  said  no  more,  finding  that  my  complaints 
only  turned  against  myself. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  I  had  but  little  encouragement  to 
open  my  mind  to  any  one  on  the  subject  of  my  dislikes, 
I  kept  up  my  appearance  with  my  oM  friend,  and  the' 
two  rectors'  ladies  were,  no  doubt,  considered  as  models 
of  the  most  perfect  and  unreserved  friendship. 

Still,  amidst  all  my  uneasiness,  my  self-love  was,  never- 
theless, much  gratified  in  possessing  such  a  husband  a^ 
my  Henry.  Independent  of  his  excellences  in  private 
life,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  wimessing  the  admiration 
which  he  excited  whenever  he  appear^  in  public.  His 
person  and  countenance  were  remarkably  fine,  his  voice 
was  deep  and  melodious,  his  elocution  peculiarly  good, 
and  his  doctrines  were  truly  evangelical.  Hence  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  he  never  preached  without  ex- 
citing admiration,  and  that  many  souk  were  won  by  his 
ministry.  The  most  humble  woman  might,  therefore, 
have  found  it  diflficult  not  to  be  proud  of  such  a  man  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  questioned  that  I,  who  never  have  been 
humble,  was  exceedingly  elated  at  hearing  4iis  praises 
from  the  congregation  as  I  passed  from  xmy  p^w  aClnr 
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the  sermon  on  the  s&fcbath-day ;  neither  was  I  a  little  dei 
lighted  when  I  saw  by  what  crowds  he  was.  followed, 
and  as  I  heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  emptiness  of 
Dr.  Delaney's  church. 

I  can  now  recollect,  with  a  degree  of  anguish  which  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  express,  how,  during  the  first 
few  months  of  my  bridal  happiness,  I  used  to  hasten  to- 
wards the  vestry  immediately  after  service,  and  return 
exulting  through  the  congregation^  hanging  upon  the  arm 
of  this  elegant  and  accomplished  man,  proud  of  my  hus- 
band, proud  of  his  appearance,  proud  of  his  religion, 
proud  of  his  talents,  and  proud  of  his  popularity !  O,  va- 
nity!  vanity!  how  mistaken  are  those  who  expect  to  de- 
tect thine  influence  Only  amidst  scenes  of  worldly  pomp 
and  pleasure !  The  unregenerate  heart  finds  fuel  for  self  • 
iove  in  every  situation  of  life,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  in 
death  itself. 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  something,  which  for  a 
long  time  restrained  me  from  acknowledging  to  my  hus- 
band the  pride  that  I  Iblt  in  possessing,  as  my  own,  a 
man  so  admired.  It  happened,  however,  that  my  vanity 
was  so  strongly  excited  on  one  occasion,  that  I  could  no 
longer  repress  the  expression  of  my  feelings. 

A  certain  pious  nobleman  and  his  lady  were  visiting  in 
our  neighbourhood,  and,  on  one  Sunday,  during  after- 
noon service,  they  drove  up,  in  their  coach-and-four,  to 
the  church-door,  and,  proceeding  up  the  aisle,  were  usher 
ed  into  the  rector's  pew,  in  which  1  was  sitting.  My  hus 
band  preached,  as  usual,  his  manner  being  so  wholly  un^ 
changed,  that  I  supposed  he  was  not  aware  of  the  honour 
done  to  him  by  the  presence  of  the  noble  strangers.  ^ 
however,  had  my  eyes  almost  immoveably  fixed  upon 
them,  and  I  read  with  delight,  the  eager  imerest  evident- 
ly painted  on  their  countenances.  After  service,  they 
bowed  to  me  with  the  utmost  politeness ;  and,  perhaps 
guessing  who  I  was,  expressed  their  highest  sense  of  the 
gratification  that  they  had  received,  not  only  praising  the 
matter,  but  the  manner  of  the  sermon. 

We  parted  with  bows  on  both  sides,  and  I  instantly 
hastened  to  join  my  husband^  to  whom,  as  soon  as  I 
found  ourselves  alone,  I  began  to  relate  ail  thai  liad  passed 
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taithechurcli,and  commenced  with  asking  him  whether  he 
had  seen  .Lord  and  Lady  D walk  up  the  centre  aisla 

He  answered  calmly  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  thought,"  said  I,  "that  you  had  not  seen  them." 

"And  why,  my  love?"  was  his  reply. 

"Because,"  I  answered,  "yon  never  changed  counte- 
nance." 

"Changed  countenance!"  he  reiterated >  and  such  a 
glow  and  flush  arose  in  his  cheeks  as  I  had  never  seen  in 
them  before,  ndther  could  J  then  understand  what  had  at 
that  time  excited  it,  for  he  did  not  speak,  but  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  meditaticm. 

Presuming  however,  that  he  was  not  dkpleased  at 
what  I  had  said,  I  proceeded  to  give  him  some  account 
of  Lord  and  Lady  D — — 's  remarks  on  his  sermon,  and 
the  admiralion  which  they  had  expressed.  But,  sudden* 
ly  interrupting  me,  "O  my  Caroline!"  he  rejoined,  "my 
dear  Caroline !  if  you  love  me,  if  you  desire  my  spiritual 
welfare  beware  of  polluting  my  mind  with  the. sound  of 
human  praise.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  for  which  I  have 
prayed  more  than  for  another,  it  is  this— that  I  might  be 
blessed  in  my  ministry  with  a  single  eye,  and  that  I 
might  never  be  led  to  seek  any  glory  but  that  of  my  cru- 
cified Saviour. 

">Vhat,  my  beloved  wife,"  he  added^  tenderly  taking 
my  hand,  "  what,  hunrnnly  speaking,  has  rendered  the 
visible  Church  a  barren  wUdemess,  excepting  this  spirit 
of  self-love,  which  has  more  or  less  pervaded  many  of  its 
ministers  and  teachers,  and  this  spurit  of  idolatry,  which 
has  possessed  such  numbers  of  the  people?  Every  man 
either  sets  himself  up  as  an  idol,  or  exalts  his  teacher  to 
the  same  impious  elevation.  But  I  have  prayed,  I  have 
prayed  earnestly  to  be  kept  from  this  sin ;  and,  if  you 
value  my  happiness  and  welfare,  Caroline,  you  will  never 
more  repeat  any  thing  which  you  may  hear  of  me,  be  it 
good,  or  be  it  evil ;  for  I  consider  myself,  in  my  character 
as  a  minister,  as  accountable  to  my  God  alone,  and,  by 
the  help  of  his  approval  only  do  I  desire  my  services  to 
be  prompted." 

So  saying,  he  left  me  alone,  in  no  very  comfortable 
state  of  mind;  for  I  both  feared  that  I  had  offended  him. 
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and  I  was,  also,  thoroughly  mortified  by  his  too  evident 
superiority  over  myself. 

It  was  in  my  husband's  study  that  this  conversation 
had  taken  place,  and  when  he  left  me,  I  was  sitting  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  little  picture  of  Lucy  which  1  have 
before  spoken  ofl  While  I  was  deeply. engag^  m  the 
comparison  between  Mr.  Selwyn's  state  of  mmd,  as  he 
had  described  it  but  a  moment  previous,  and  my  own, 
such  as  I  had  ever  felt  it  to  be,  (for  I  never  could  re* 
member  the  time  when  my  exertions  were  not  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  eye-service,)  my  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  sweet  portrait  of  Lucy,  as  the  reflected 
light  of  the  afternoon  sun  shed  over  it  a  rich  glow,  by 
which  it  appeared  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view. 
The  painter  had  been  particularly  happy  in  preserving 
the  holy  and  gentle  expression  of  the  original  counte 
nance,  and  the  dovehke  eyes  of  the  little  girl  seemed,  at 
that  instant,  to  be  fixed  upon  me  with  such  an  expression 
of  holy  harmlessness  and  entire  freedom  from  passion  as 
we  sometimes  see  in  lovely  infants  when  they  appear  to 
be  looking  unconsciously  upon  the  angry  contests  of  the 
elders  of  Sie  family. 

Lucy  had  ever  been  to  me  an  object  of  the  keenest  envy, 
and  that  baleful  passion  again  rekindled  within  me  at  this 
moment ;  insomuch  so,  that  I  burst  mto  tears,  turned  from 
the  picture,  and,  m  a  fit  of  excessive  ill-humour,  with- 
drew to  my  chamber,  where,  for  a  long  time,  I  indulged 
myeeU  in  bitter  weeping.  But,  as  my  husband  had  been 
suddenly  called  from  home  on  some  parochial  duty,  I 
had  leisure  to  wipe  away  my  tears  before  his  retuni.  For 
I  was  then  just  m  the  humour  to  consider  myself  a  hero- 
ine ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  that  self-exalted  character  to  weep 
in  secret,  and  to  appear  all  beautiful  resignation  m  the 
presence  of  the  fancied  tyrant  Thus  my  afSictions  con- 
tinued to  be,  for  a  time,  unobserved  by  my  husband,  who 
came  in,  at  a  late  hour,  somewhat  fatigued  with  the  du- 
ties of  the  day,  and  with  his  mind  full  of  the  distresses  of 
some  sick  person  by  whom  he  had  been  praying. 

The  httle  cloud  in  this  way  blew  over;  and,  during  the 
course  of  the  same  week^  we  were  invited  to  dine  at  Dr. 

Delaney's,  to  meet  Lord  and  Lady  D ,  who  I  found 

were  remotely  connected  with  .the  old  doctor. 
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Mrs.  Delaney  evidently  considered  herself  to  be  iu 
deed  in  her  glory  on  this  occasion,  though  she  made  me 
blush  for  myself  many  times,  when  I  remembered  that 
this  woman  had  been  my  chosen  and  most  intimate  as- 
sociate. 

During  dinner,  she  talked  without  intermission,  ad- 
dressing Lady  D with  the  most  servile  and  yet 

familiar  flattery,  and  treating  me  as  a  kind  of  upper  ser- 
vant ;  at  the  same  time  interlarding  all  her  discourse  with 
a  sort  of  ready-made  religious  expression,  and  a  peculiar 
set  of  phrases  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  all  professors  of 
a  certain  rank  in  life. 

After  dinner  we  withdrew  to  the  drawing  room :  and 
then  Mrs.  Delaney  began  to  open  her  mind,  as  she  called 

it,  to  Lady  D ,  or  rather,  to  detail  before  that  lady, 

who,  little  as  I  saw  of  her,  appeared  to  me  a  truly  pious 
and  elegant  woman,  the  account  of  her  own  experience, 
of  the  rise  of  her  friendship  for  me,  (a  part  of  her  story 
of  which  I  now  began  to  be  ashamed,)  of  her  present 
happiness  with  I>r.  Delaney,  and  of  her  plans  for  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  true  religion  in  the  town. 

On  this  last  topic,  she  expatiated  very  largely,  told  the 
lady  of  all  her  schemes,  and  finished  by  carelc^y  add- 
ing, that  she  was  sure  of  my  cooperation  in  all  that  she 
desired;  thus  assuming  to  herself  a  pre-eminence  which  I 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  yield  her:  for  I  had  not 
yet  learned  to  say,  with  St.  Paul,  What  then  7  notwith- 
Btandin^  every  luay,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  trtUh, 
Christ  IS  preached;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice^  yea^  and 
will  rejoice.  (Phil.  i.  18.) 

But  it  may  be  said  in  my  behalf^  that  I  did  not  see 
aught  of  Christ  in  all  this  parade  and  talk.  Certainly  I 
did'  not :  nevertheless,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  question 
that  benefit  is  derived  to  some  individuals  from  every 
public  charity,  however  ill  contrived,  however  deficient 
in  point  of  spirituality,  however  blended  with  evil ;  and 
on  this  account  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  proposal 
of  any  plan  by  which  the  slightest  good  might  be  effect- 
ed.—But  to  proceed. 

I  returned  home  that  evening  in  a  very  mortified  state, 
plainly  perceiving  that  I  should  become  a  mere  cipher  in 
the  town,  unlets  I  exectad  mjmlf  in  pronwting  aoiiiepttb 
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lie  work  before  Mrs.  Delaney's  active  spirit  began  to  set 
itself  in  motion. 

The  doctor  and  his  bride  had  resolved  on  taking  a 
journey  to  Bath,  and  they  were  to  set  out  on  die  follow- 
ing Monday,  to  be  ateent  for  some  weeks.  I  wsdted  only, 
therefore,  for  their  departure,  and,  when  I  thus  saw  the 
coast  clear,  I  set  to  work  to  establish  a  school  of  industry 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  was  to  receive  the  chil 
dren  of  both  parishes. 

Mr.  Selwyn,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  plan,  gave  me 
the  greatest  encouragement,  and  placed  a  iifty-pound  note 
\n  my  hands  for  helping  forward  my  purpose.  I  also  met 
with  the  most  flattering  support  from  many  of  the  ladies 
m  the  town  and  neightourhood ;  and,  in  short,  all  difficul- 
ties were  so  soon  and  so  easily  overcome,  that,  before  my 
bosom  friend  returned,  I  had  procured  a  large  niom  in 
the  situation  that  I  wished,  I  had  assembled  nearly  two 
hundred  children,  and  had  set  them  all  to  spin  and  knit, 
and  read  in  the  primer,  and  I  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  parade  to  and  from  church  in  a  uni- 
form of  my  own  choosing.  1  had  also  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  many  congratulations  on  the  subject,  and 
of  hearing  myself  called  a  mother  in  Israel  by  many 
well-meaning  people,  who  knew  less  of  me  than  1  did  of 
myself. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
children  at  church,  that  I  had  a  very  serious  and  affecting 
conversation  with  my  husband.  It  commenced  by  my 
expressing  m|rself  pleased  with  what  I  had  done,  and  a.sk< 
ing  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  the  little  ones  appeared 
to  advantage. 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  he  answered,  "  ao  far  every  thing 
is  right.  But  I  wish  you  to  consider  the  proper  end  of  ail 
charities  of  this  kind ;  and  to  observe,  that  if  the  grand  ob- 
ject is  not  habitually  kept  in  view,  no  divine  blessing  can 
ever  be  expected  upon  the  woric. 

"  There  is  often  much,  loo  much,  of  self-seeking  in  all 
undertakings  of  this  kind ;  too  much  of  the  pharisaical 
spirit  of  desiring  the  praise  of  men.  Hence  pnxreeds 
much  parade,  much  bustle,  much  cleansing  of  the  outside 
of  the  cup  and  platter,  but  at  the  same  tinie  little  if  any 
of  that  simple  spirit  which  induces  the  Christian  teacher 
3  F2 
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ocmstaBtly  to  nim  at  directing  the  eye  of  his  pupil  to- 
wards the  Saviour. 

"These  establishments,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  my 
beloved,"  he  said,  "are  only  valuable  in  the  proportion 
in  which  there  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  found  in 
them ;  in  proportion  as  feith  and  holiness,  Christian  hu- 
mility, and,  in  short,  as  true  religion  abounds.  ^When 
these  are  wanting  in  the  mansiger,  or  when  the  well- 
meaning  directors  fail  either  in  diligence  or  watchfulness, 
it  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  he  who  collects  and  as- 
sociates a  number  of  children  together  is  not  injurmg 
rather  than  benefiting  mankind." 

It  might  surely  have  been  expected,  that,  having  such  a 
faithful  monitor  at  home,  I  should  employ  every  possible 
exertion  to  render  my  services  in  my  school  pure  and 
unalloyed  by  worldly  motives.  But  although  I  loved  and 
honoured  my  husband  abov«  all  human  beings,  yet  my 
self-love  was  even  greater  than  my  conjugal  affection^:  and, 
when  I  was  out  of  his  sight,  and  acting  with  a  view  to 
the  observation  of  others,  my  vanity  wholly  overpowered 
me;  in  consequence  of  which,  though  I  visited  my  school 
on  most  days,  I  consider  that  I  did  r^^y.  nothing  when 
there — that  is,  nothing  that  was  calculated,  to  promote  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  children.  It  is  true,  that  I  bustled 
from  room  to  room,  I  changed  the  plans,  scolded  the 
teachers,  displayed  my  own  knowledge,  gossiped  with  the 
other  visiters,  reproved  the  children  in  a  language  that 
they  could  but  half  comprehend,  bestowed  rewards  on 
the  pertest  of  them,  set  the  elder  ones  among  them  to 
tyrannize  over  the  younger,  caused  all  of  them  to  sing  cer- 
tahi  hymns  without  their  understanding  the  meaning  of 
a  sbigle  sentiment  contained  in  them,  and  procuring  long 
prayers  to  be  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  little  ones,  of 
which  they  did  not  understand  a  syllable ;  in  short,  I  oc- 
casioned a  general  stir,  while  I  was  wholly  prevented  by 
my  self-love  from  observing  that  I  was  not  made  the 
means  of  bringing  any  thing  to  pass  which  could  be 
deemed  in  the  least  degree  spiritually  good. 

After  awhile,  Mrs.  Delaney  came  home;  and  (as  I  was 
soon  told)  expressed  great  anger  at  my  establishment,  al- 
though she  did  not  decline  taking  the  place  which  had 
been  reserved  for  her  in  our  committee. 
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And  now,  from  this  time  I  may  date  the  subsequent 
contest  which  openly  began  to  discover  itsdf  between 
me  and  Letitia.  It  first  arose  at  a  meeting  of  our  com- 
mittee, in  which  she  opposed  every  thmg  whidi  I  suggest- 
ed, though  under  the  cloak  of  firiendslup,  calling  me,  at 
the  same  time,  her  dear,  good  friend,  her  kind  Caroline, 
&C.  &c.  But,  after  this  period,  I  observed  that  these  en- 
dearing epithets  gradually  became  less  and  less  frequent, 
as  did  our  visits,  till  at  length  we  had  become  declared 
rivals,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  rivals  when  they 
occupy  situations  of  equal  influence,  we  had  each  our 
avowed  partisans,  and  divided  thotoMm  between  us. 

This  animosity  at  first  appeared  to  be  unobserved  by 
Mr.  Selwyn,  whp  continued  his  visits  to  the  doctor,  add- 
ing, also,  various  other  acts  of  kin^ess ;  till  at  length  Mrs. 
Delaney  became  so  violent  against  me,  that  I  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  my  husband,  what  I  supposed  he  had 
never  noticed,  viz.  our  little  j  ealousies. 

He  smiled  wh^i  he  heard  my  confession,  and  calmly 
said,  "My  dear  Caroline,  when  will  you  rise  superior  to 
these  things?  have  you  not  a  husband  who  loves  you  above 
ail  the  world?  have  you  not  an  ample  fortun^  and  a  hap- 
py home?  and  what  then  agnifies  what  is  said  of  you?" 

He  then  again  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
our  inorduiately  either  desiring  human  approbation,  or 
dreading  human  censure;  adding,  "Let  us  pray,  let  us 
pray  without  ceasing  for  that  meek  and  holy  spirit  where- 
by alone  we  maybe  enabled  to  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth,  and  to  fulfil  the  law  of  love  towards  our 
neighbour.  O  for  that  spirit  of  self-denial,"  he  added, 
"  which  devales  its  possessor  above  the  tempestuous  skies 
of  this  lower  world,  and  enables  him  to  press  forward  in 
the  path  of  duty,  without  deviation,  ana  without  pause ! 
Visit  your  poor  people,  ray  Caroline,  and  lead  them  to 
your  Saviour.  Ever  keep  the  same  object  in  view  with 
regard  to  your  school ;  and  suflfer  neither  the  praises  nor 
the  censures  of  your  fellow  creatures  to  reach  beyond 
your  ears." 

^  I  am,  then,"  I  said,  "  to  bear  all  the  mdignities  with 
which  my  enemies  choose  to  load  me?  and  I  am  to  un- 
derstand that  you  refuse  to  declare  yourself  displeased 
miih  those  who  injure  your  wife?' 
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"I  desire,  my  dear  Caroline,"  replied  he,  "to  live  in 
peace ;  and  1  wish  that  you  could  resolve  to  do  the  same.'' 

I  was  sullen,  and  acknowledged  that  I  had  not  been 
pleased  with  his  continued  kiodnese  to  Dr.  Delaney, 
when  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  how  disrespectfully  his 
wife  treated  me. 

He  stated  to  me  the  importance  of  his  maintaining  a 
friends^  with  his  brother  rector  to  the  good  of  the 
town. 

'^The  town!"  I  said;  "and  so  you  love  tiie  towa  bettei 
than  your  wife  ?" 

He  answered  me  with  wamith,  charged  me  with  self- 
ishness, and  left  me  in  anger. 

I  was  iiritated  at  this  charge;  and  from  that  time  I 
graduaUy  became  less  aazious  to  conceal  my  fli  temper 
from  him :  for  I  never  could  wholly  divest  my  mind  of 
the  idea,  &at,  had  Lucy  lived,  he  wouki  not  have  mar- 
ried me ;  and  the  feeling  which  arose  from  this  thought 
habitually  dwelt  upon  my  mind,  and  excited  mcreasing 
irritation  within  me. 

I  have  now  brought  my  history  down  to  the  second 
year  of  our  marriage ;  at  whieh  period  I  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  who'  promised  to  possess  no  small  degi«e  of 
lovdiness.  t 

It  had  beoi  my  deshre  tiiat  this  child  shouM  be  named 
afler  myself;  aiid  when  she  was  about  a  week  old,  I 
hinted  my  wisdi  to  my  hu£A)and ;  but  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  he  gave  me  a  slight  answer,  and  turned  off  the 
discourse  to  another  subject 

It  is  common  for  parents  to  think  their  own  of&pring 
beautiful,  let  them  be  ever  so  plain.  But  my  child  was 
counted  lovely  by  ail  who  saw  her,  and  that  almost  from 
the  day  of  her  birth.  Her  features  were  small,  her  com- 
plexion was  exquisitely  fair,  her  eyes  were  dark  blue,  and 
sparkling  with  intelligence,  and  her  head,  before  she  was 
half  a  year  old,  was  adorned  with  the  most  abundant 
ringlets  of  the  richest  auburn  hair. 

When  this  lovely  little  creature  was  about  six  weeks 
old,  the  day  of  her  christening  was  appointed ;  and  my 
self-love  was  not  a  little  wounded,  at  that  time,  by  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  Selw3ai,  made  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  might  be  called  Lucy.    "  I  think,  my  Caroline,"  said 
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he,  with  some  perturbation  of  taanner,  ''  that  she  win  be 
like  our  Lucy." 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  I  replied,  very  coolly,  "  name  her 
what  you  will." 

"  You  have  no  objection,  then  ?"  he  said,  looking  earn- 
estly at  «ie. 

"  None  at  all,"  I  answered,  endeavouring  to  suppress 
my  feelings ;  but  adding,  at  the  same  time, "  no  one  will 
accuse  you  of  inconstancy*  It  appears  ib&K  death  itself 
cannot  disunite  some  characters." 

"And  why  should  it?"  he  answered,  with  emotion. 
"  Why  should  death  eradicate  our  love  for  those  with 
whom  we  hope  to  spend  a  blessed  eternity  ?" 

Mr.  Selwyn  was  at  that  moment  called  away,  which 
occurrence  was  well  for  me,  as,  otherwise,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  occasioned  one  of  those  scenes  with  which 
those  who  are  powerfully  actuated  by  self-love  some- 
times diversify  the  ordinary  routine  of  domestic  life.  As 
I,  however,  saw  no  more  of  Mr.  Selwyn  till  the  hour  of 
the  christening  arrived,  the  little  girl  received  the  name 
of  Lucy  without  further  question. 

And  now,  with  a  husband,  such  as  Henry  Selwyn. 
with  whose  character  my  reader  can  now  be  no  stranger^ 
and  a  child  such  as  Lucy,  whose  budding  excellences  ren- 
dered her  from  day  to  day  increasiugly  fit  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mother^s  joy^  it  might  be  concluded  that  I  was  one 
of  the  happiest  of  women :  and  so  indeed  I  was  when  1 
calmly  sat  down  to  the  reasonable  consideration  of  all  my 
t^essings ;  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  blessings, 
I  was  in  a  state  of  constant  uneasiness  and  agitation. 

After  some  months,  I  got  tired  of  my  school  of  indus- 
try, and  allowed  it  gradually  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
hireling  teachers,  while,  however,  I  still  desired  to  be  con- 
sidered as  its  manager.  Thus  I  laid  aside  this  toy,  and 
began  to  play  with  another,  which  was  the  establishment 
of  female  clubs,  which  met  every  w^ek,  and  at  which  we 
talked,  and  subscribed,  and  borrowed  and  lent  books :  for 
I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  whether  any  thing  else  was 
done,  excepting  that  some  took  snuff,  and  others  groaned, 
whenever  funerals  or  weddings  were  spoken  of.  As,  al 
Christmas,  however,  I  regularly  gave  a  very  handsome 
dinner  to  my  old  women,  and  as  l  provided  a  tea-drink- 
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ing  for  them  at  Midsummer,  I  was  excessively  popular 
with  them,  and  was  therefore  greatly  offended  when  I 
heard  that  Mrs.  Delaney  had  set  up  an  adult  school  at 
her  end.  of  the  town,  and  that  she  not  only  made  her 
hours  correspond  with  mine,  but  had  actually  drawn 
away  some  of  my  partisans.  I  grew  excessively  angry  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  hostile  conduct,  and  I  al- 
lowed my  anger  so  warmly  to  betray  itself  before  the 
members  of  my  club,  that  all  that  I  said  on  the  occasion 
was  repeated  to  Mrs.  Delaney,  whose  displeasure  was, 
no  doubt,  greatly  inflamed  by  the  disclosure :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  on  the  next  day,  her  husband  came  to 
complain  to  mine  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  spoken 
of  her. 

On  this  occasion,  my  husband  offended  me  very  great- 
ly ;  for,  giving  his  hand  to  Dr.  Delaney,  he  declar^  his 
determination  of  never  quarreUing  with  him,  advising  him 
to  make  up  his  mind,  as  he  himself  had  done,  to  leave 
their  wives  to  themselves,  and  assuring  him  that  there 
could  be  no  question  but  that  much  had  been  added  to 
what  I  had  unguardedly  said. 

The  old  doctor,  who  was  a  good-natured  man  took  Mr. 
Selwyn's  offered  hand  with  much  cordiality,  and  pro- 
mised him  that  in  future  he  would  leave  the  ladies  to  fight 
their  own  battles. 

As  I  was  in  an  adjoining  room  at  the  time  that  this  con- 
versation took  place,  I  was  violently  agitated  with  shame 
and  displeasure ;  and  when  I  next  met  with  Mr.  Selwyn 
alone,  I  gave  utterance  to  my  anger  in  a  manner  which  I 
had  never  before  indulged  in  his  presence. 

He  tried  to  soothe  me :  but  I  would  not  be  composed, 
telling  him,  that  he  had  spoken  of  me,  and  of  my  sex  in 
general  with  contempt,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
whom  I  hated  and  despised. 

To  all  this  he  made  but  little  answer;  only  telling  me, 
that  he  had  resolved  never  to  espouse  my  quarrels,  and  ex- 
pressing his  wish  that  I  would  rather  confine  myself  to 
ray  hemming,  than  engage  in  undertakings  abroaa  which 
I  had  not  temper  to  manage:  arid,  thus  speaking,  he  left 
the  room. 

In  this  wtv,  and  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
scenes,  and  va/tous  other  proofs  of  my  selfishness,  I  gr^ 
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ftually  chilled  the  aflfections  of  this  best  of  husbands,  and 
thus  prepared  my  own  punishment. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Mr.  Selwyn's  affeetion  to  me  evi- 
dently became  cooler,  his  love  for  his  little  daughter  grew 
increasingly  fervent.  As  months  glided  away,  she  be- 
came more  lovely,  and  the  likeness  of  her  lamented  name- 
sake was  mcreasingly  strikir^.  Ah !  my  hdy^  ah,  mi 
lAucy!  how  happy  might  I  not  have  been  when  I  pos 
sessed  thee  and  thy  father!  Thy  beloved  father  wa^ 
still  spared  to  me  for  a  vhile :  and  still  lio  I  behold  thee 
m  fancy's  eye,  fitting  on  thy  father's  knee  in  his  study, 
where  he  often  retuned  thee  with  him  for  hours,  with 
thy  soft  and  beautiful  deep-blue  eyes  raised  towards  thy 
Other's  face,  anci  thy  sweet  small  mouth  and  pouting  lip 
embellished  with  a  thousand  dimples.  O  what  a  tender 
friendship  subsisted  between  this  fjather  and  his  infant 
daughter !  Oh,  miserable  wife  and  mother  that  I  am !  my 
nelf-love  has  indeed  met  with  its  deserved  pimishment ! 

I  have  now,  1  think,  furnished  my  reader  with  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  varied  evidences  of  my  selfishness, 
nd  I  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  the  last  topics  of 
'.y  unhappy  story  which  are  worth  recording. 

A  year  and  a  half  had  rolled  along  since  Sxe  birth  of 
jucy,  and  the  little  fair  one  was  now  able  to  trot  about 
he  garden  with  her  father,  and  sit  by  him,  and  take  her 
meaJis  with  him,  and  she  was,  therefore,  in  fact,  his  con- 
stant companion  when  he  was  at  home.  Often  have  I 
heard  him,  on  his  entering  the  house  from  the  street  or 
garden,  caU  aloud  for  his  Lucy,  when  she  would  answer 
him,  in  lisping  accents,  from  her  nursery :  even  when  he 
was  studying,  she  would  be  contentedly  sitting  by  hun 
on  the  sofa,  or  artlessly  playing  on  the  carpet  at  his  feet. 
She  was  a  child  of  an  uncommonly  mild  and  tender  dis- 
position, and,  when  hastily  addressed,  she  would  often 
appear  terrifie4  and  tremble:  her  eyes  would  then  fill 
with  tears,  and  her  coral  lip  would  quiver,  while  a  pink 
and  beautiful  glow  would  entirely  suffuse  her  face  and 
neck.  But  no  rough  or  hasty  word  was  ever  spoke  to 
his  dear  child  by  her  amiable  father,  and  often  have  I 
jeen  her  sleeping  on  his  bosom  as  he  sat  engaged  with  . 
lis  book. 

While  this  tender  friendship  was  continually  growing 
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?>r>twnen  the  father  and  daughter,  my  mind  was  occupied 
I  V  ()<her  maiters.  Though  my  husband  would  not  vin- 
liicaie  me  in  dispute  with  Mrs.  Eelaney,  I  was  not  back- 
ward in  asjierting  what  I  deemed  my  own  rights,  and  in 
maintaining,  that  I  considered  myself  much  injured  in 
the  affeir  of  the  club  and  the  adult  school.  I  told  my 
story ;  Mrs.  Delaney  told  hers :  the  Old  doctor  laughed  at 
us  both ;  and  my  husband  appeared  never  to  take  any  m- 
terest  whatever  in  the  subject,  though  he  was  far  from 
being  careless  respecting  the  promotion  of  my  religious 
undertakings  in  general.  ' 

At  this  time,  that  is,  when  my  daughter  Lucy  was 
about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  Dr.  Delaney  was  attacked  by 
a  slight  paralytic,  which  disabled  him  from  attending  to 
his  public  duty,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  was  nec;es6;ary 
for  him  to  have  a  curate ;  and  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  De- 
laney was  heard  to  say,  that  she  would  move  heaven  and 
earth,  but  that  she  would,  get  one  who  should  empty  Mr. 
Selwyn's  church. 

When  informed  of  this  speech,  I  hastened,  full,  of 
wrath,  to  repeat  it  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  who  heard  the  news 
whhout  a  change  of  countenance;  and,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, he  remarked,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  were 
thereby  to  be  promoted,  he  should  not  care  if  every 
preacher  in  England  were  to  draw  more  souls  than 
himself. 

"What!"  I  said,  "and  would  you  lose  all  your  popu- 
larity V^ 

"Caroline,"  he  replied,  " have  you  lived  with  me  so 
long,  and  not  discovered  that  I  desire  not  to  regard  these 
things?" 

The  curate  was  obtained ;  and,  after  his  first  appearance 
in  the  pulpit,  I  was  told  that  he  was  young,  handsome, 
wore  a  diamond  ring,  and  had  a  delightful  voice.  During 
his  first  Sunday ,-oiu-  church  was  very  empty,  which  I 
observed  to  Mr.  Selwyn:  but  he  took  little  notice  of  my 
remark.  Another  and  another  Sunday  came,  and  the 
new  minister  continued  to  attract  multitudes,  while  many 
of  our  pews  continued  void. 

■   Whenever  we  returned  from  church,  I  remarked  this  - 
circumstance  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  repeating  it  in  his  presence 
on  every  possible  occasion;  but  he  still  persevered  in 
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turning  a  deaf  ear  to  my  suggestions,  and  he  pursued  his 
usual  round  of  duties  with  unabated  and  unaltered  dili- 
gence. At  length,  he  put  me  out  of  all  patience  by  in- 
viting Mr.  Montague  (for  such  was  the  name  of  the  new 
minister)  to  our  house,  and  treating  him  there  with  the 
utmost  cordiality. 

"  O,  Caroline,"  he  replied,  when  I  had  spoken  to  him 
on  this  subject,  "  how  happy  might  we  have  been,  could 
you  but  have  been  contented  to  give  up  for  me  and  for 
yourself  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  the  desire  of 
popularity! — could  you  have  submitted  to  seek  to  do 
good  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  not  seeking 
the  praise  of  men,  not  caring  for  their  reproaches,  nor 
desiring  to  be  deemed  more  praiseworthy  than  your 
neighbours !  For,  as  your  excellent  grandpiother  used  to 
say,  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  all,  and  heaven  is 
wider  still." 

So  saying  he  dropped  his  face  upon  the  head  of  his  lit- 
tle girl,  who  was  sitting  on  his  lap,  and  I  thought  that  he 
sighed.  But  though  I  thought  so,  I  persisted,  and  said  a 
great  deal  about  his  allowing  every  body  to  impose  up<»i 
him,  and  take  liberties  with  his  name,  adding,  that  such 
pusillanimous  conduct  might  not  only  be  injurious  to  his 
family,  but  also  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion.  "  If  you 
lose  your  popularity,  Mr.  Selwyn,"  I  remarked,  "you 
will  lose  your  usefulness.  A  man,  in  order  to  do  good  in 
society,  must  possess  influence ;  and  in  order  to  have  in- 
fluence, he  must  be  known :  but  you  neither  desire  influ- 
ence nor  popularity." 

"And  what  then  would  you  have  me  do?"  said  he, 
sighing  again,  and  more  audibly. 

"Do?"  I  said:  "in  the  first  place,  you  should  not 
have  suflered  your  wife  to  be  insulted  with  impunity  by 
such  a  low  character  as  Letitia  Delaney  and  her  old  hus- 
band ;  you  should  not  have  put  up  with  the  sneers  and 
taunts  of  the  doctor  in  all  companies,  as  you  have  done ; 
you  should  not  have  let  every  fool  take  the  lead,  as  you 
do,  in  all  public  meetings." 

"  Nor  let  my  wife  find  fault  with  me  at  home,"  he  add- 
ed, cutting  me  short,  with  some  quickness,  but  much 
good-humour.  "And  now,  my  dear  Caroline,  let  me  have 
some  tea:  and,  if  you  please,  we  will  drop  this  subject." 
III.  S  G 
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On  this  I  burst  into  tears,  and  my  husband  left  the 
room.  1  saw  him,  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  carry- 
ing his  child  about  the  garden,  and  perhaps  thinking  how 
happy  he  should  have  been,  had  Lucy  been  her  mother 
—at  least  my  selfish  and  jealous  heart  told  me  that  these 
were  his  thoughts. 

It  was  now  summer  time,  and  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  very 

full  and  very  gay.    Lord  and  Lady  P were  again 

among  us,  and  our  bishop,  also,  was  come  to  confirm, 
and  to  spend  some  days  in  the  town.  While  his  Lord- 
ship was  with  us,  he  was  invited  to  dinner  at  the  noble- 
roan's  house  where  Lord  and  Lady  D were  visiting, 

and  all  the  clergy  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  toge- 
ihcr  with  their  families,  were  also  asked  to  meet  him. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  servants  were 
gone  out,  our  discourse  turned  upon  religious  subjects, 
and  to  the  ffreat  exertions  which  were  then  being  made 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  promotion  of  religion.  His  Lord- 
ship then  took  occasion  to  compliment  Mrs.  Delaney  on 
her  activity  in  the  schools ;  and,  to  my  great  amazement 
and  high  indignation,  he  addressed  not  a  word  to  me  on 
the  subject ;  a  circumstance  which  was  attributed  solely 
to  his  want  of  information,  but  which  gave  me  extreme 
pain  and  mortification,  such  as  I  had  no  power  of  con- 
cealing from  those  who  intimately  knew  me. 

From  this  visit  I  returned  in  such  a  state  of  violent 
mental  agitation,  that,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  from  the  car- 
riage, I  fell  into  a  strong  hysteric  fit,  shrieking  with  all 
my  might,  and  refusing  to  hear  reason  from  any  one. 
Vvhen  I  became  a  little  more  calm,  I  reproached  Mr. 
Selwyn  for  his  tameness,  and  angrily  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  enter  into  an  explanation  with  the  bishop,  and  in- 
form him  that  it  was  not  Letitia  Delaney,  but  his  own 
wife,  who  had  been  the  only  active  person  in  the  schools. 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  such^  an  explanation  could  not, 
with  propriety,  have  come  from  me." 

"And  why  not?"  I  said. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "it  would  have  been  opposed  to 
every  principle  on  which  I  have  hitherto  acted.  Was  it 
for  vam  glory  that  you  established  your  school,  Caro- 
line ?    God  forbid  that  I  should  have  such  a  thought  of 
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yoa  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  did  it  for  the  glory  of 
Crod,  then  you  ought  npt  to  be  disturbed  by  any  misap- 
prehensions of  his  Lordship  on,  the  subject." 

I  had  for  some  time  past  failed  to  receive  my  bus 
band's  gentle  rebukes  in  silence,  and,  on  the  contrary,  I 
indulg^  in  the  habit  of  contending  and  disputing  with 
him  on  every  point ;  a  habit  into  which  all  persons  are 
prone  to  fall,  who  are  lovers  of  self,  and  tenacious  of 
their  own  opinions.  I  therefore  suffered  not  this  matter 
to  rest,  after  having  once  expressed  my  sentiments  with 
respect  to  it,  but  I  returned  to  it  again  and  agam,  always 
ending  with  this  declaration — ^that  I  saw  that  we  were 
losing  our  influence  in  the  town,  and  that  no  doubt  we 
should  do  so  more  and  more,  if  Mr.  Selw3m  did  not  as- 
sert his  dignity,  come  forward  in  society,  and  take  the 
lead  more  decidedly  on  public  occasions. 

The  consequence  of  these  frequent  disputes  was,  that 
Henry  withdrew  hiniself  increasingly  from  me;  and  as 
he  seemed  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with  me,  his  manner 
became  cold,  restrained,  and  distant. 

And  now  I  draw  near  to  that  most  dreadful  part  of 
my  history,  on  which  I  cannot,  even  at  present,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  reflect  with  a  tranquil  mmd.  The  season, 
as  I  before  remarked,  was  intensely  hot,  and  a  kind  of  in-, 
termitting  fever  had  attacked  many  persons,  and  carried 
off  several.  I  thought  that  my  husband  had  appeared 
low  for  some  days,  that  is,  when  I  had  thought  about  him 
at  all ;  for,  as  usual,  my  mind  had  been  in  a  ferment  re- 
spectmg  some  foolish  report  or  other  relative  to  myself; 
when,  one  day,  I  was  summoned  into  Lucy's  rdom,-her 
nurse  being  alarmed  to  find  her  flushed  and  feverish 
when  she  went  to  take  her  up  in  the  morning.  I  had  ob- 
served her  in  the  garden,  in  her  father's  arms,  only 
on  the  preceding  evening,  as>  I  was  sitting  talking,  in 
my  drawing-room-window,  with  one  of  my  gossiping 
neighbours ;  I  had  seen  him  pluck  a  rose,  and  put  it  into 
her  bosom ;  and  I  remembered  that  she  had  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder  in  a  manner  which  led  him  to  think 
that  she  was  sleepy.  All  these  occurrences  rushed  into 
my  mhid  in  a  manner  peculiarly  affecting,  as  I  stood  bjr 
her  bed,  and  beheld  with  trembling  apprehensions,  her 
flushed  and  fevered  cheek,  and  other  inaicationsof  seveie 
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aineHL  I  sent  immediately  for  medical  assifltanoe,  and 
despatdied  another  servant  for  my  husband,  who  w  is^  I 
knew,  gone  from  home.    - 

Mr.  8elwyn  soon  returned ;  but  never  shall  I  forget  his 
evident  agony  when  he  saw  the  slate  of  the  child,  though 
it  was  plain  that  he  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  appear 


I  have  particularly  enlarged  m  many  parts  of  my  nar- 
rative, but  hive  I  cannot  The  scenes  which  followed 
this  melancholy  morning,  though  indelibly  graven  on  my 
mind,  would  baffle  all  d^ription.  Suffice  il  to  say,  that 
my  deep-rooted  selfishness  was  itsdf  eradicated  by  the 
poignancy  of  my  own  sorrows,  and  by  the  view  of  the  un- 
utterable, silent,  and  subdued  distress  of  my  husband.  Af- 
ter seven  days  illness^  our  child  expired;  and,  had  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn  then  possessed  a  wife.to  whom  he  could  have  turned 
with  comfort  and  satisfaction,  he  might  hims^f  perhaps 
have  survived.  But  he  had  now  caught  the  fever  which 
had  destroyed  his  child,  and,  being  in  a  low  state  of  spirits 
before  the  sickness  of  his  beloved  little  one,  he  was  unr 
able  to  contend  with  the  disease,  and  be  therefore  sur- 
vived her  only  a  few  days. 

But  before  he  took  to  his  bed,  while  our  little  darling 
one  was  lying  unburied,  he  never  left  her  side ;  and  one 
day,  when  I  had  stolen  upon  him  unawares,  I  heard  him 
thus  address  the  remains  of  his  infant :  '^  Ah,  Lucy!  child 
of  my  heart  I  no  more  do  you  meet  your  father's  voice 
with  those  gentle  glances  and  sparkling  smiles  which 
were  wont  to  delight  my  happy  heart !  All,  lovely  one ! 
sweet  companion  of  many  a  solitary  hour !  1  shall  never 
more  enjoy  thy  presence  on  earth,  but  I  shall  soon  rejoin 
thee  in  a  better  world !" 

Then  kissing  her  dimpled  hand,  and  having  fallen  on  his 
knees,  he  presented  before  the  throne  of  grace  an  address 
so  solemn,  so  full  of  hope  and  confidence  in  redeeming 
love,  so  entirely  free  from  all  trust  in  self  or  in  his  own 
good  works,  so  full  of  gratitude  for  that  which  had  been 
done  to  secure  his  own  and  his  child's  salvation,  that  I 
was  about  to  step  forward  and  kneel  by  him,  when  I 
heard  him  proceed  in  a  humble  strain  of  supplication  for 
me.  His  voice  was  low,  but  I  could  distinguish  all  that 
he  said.    He  entreated  for  me  an  entire  change  of  heart. 
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<ts  toi  one  who  was  yet  in  the  bondage  of  shi ;  he  re' 
quested  that  my  afflictions  might  be  sanctified  to  me  * 
Uiat  I  might  sacrifice  all  my  appetite  for  earthly  glory 
and  human  praise ;  thai  I  might  be  wholly  emptied  of 
»ei(^  humbled,  and  brought  low,  in  order  to  my  bdng 
finally  exalted ;  that  my  motives  might  be  purified,  my 
labours  blessed,  my  activity  rightly  directed,  and  the  very 
thoughts  of  my  heart  sanctified.  Then  suddenly  looking 
on  his  child,  and  brealung  out  into  fresh  agoaics,  ^^O  my 
Father  my  Father,"  he  said,  "  bless^  bless  the  mother  of 
my  Lucy !" 

So  saying, his  head  a^n  sunk  on  the  bed;  and  I  hast- 
ened away,  not  to  m^e  a  display,  as  on  many  former  oc- 
casions, of  false  and  affected  ieelings^  but  to  conceal  my 
deep  and  genuine  sorrow. 

My  beloved  husband  survived  his  child  only  fifteen 
days;  and  he  was,  by  his  own  especial  desire,  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  her.  Aiid  thua.  the  solemn  tomb 
closed  over  all  that  was  near  to  me  on  earth :  and  fitmi 
that  time  I  think  I  may  presume  to  date  the  change  of 
heart  whereby  J  receiv^,  as  it  were,  a  train  of  feelings 
entirely  new,  which  r^nlered  me  as  unhke  what  I  pre- 
viously had  been,  as  if  I  had  undergone  another  birth. 

After-my  husband's  death,  I  lay  for  a  long  time  as  it 
were  stunned  by  the  blow,  stupified,  and  scarcely  capable 
of  appreciating  my  dreadful  loss.  But  with  returning 
reason  I  felt  so  bitter  a  sense  of  the  sins  of  my  past  life, 
that  I  was  made  to  abhor  and  loathe  myself  as  Uie  vilest 
of  vile  creatures ;  and  to  see,  that  during  my  whole  life,  I 
had  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  cruel  and  selfish 
passions.  My  envy  of  my  lovely  cou^n,  my  neglect 
of  her  during  my  grandmother's  iUness,  my  violent  ran- 
cour against  Letitia,  my  desire  of  human  praise,  my  want 
of  fidehty  in  those  things  committed  to  my  charge,  my 
eye-service,  my  jealousy,  my  tormenting  temper  to  my 
beloved  husband,  who  was  now  no  more,  my  frequent 
neglects  of  my  child,  all,  all  now  rose  before  me,  and  I 
was  made  to  see  with  detestation,  that  love  of  self,  which 
had  precluded  my  rightly  discharging  a  single  relative 
duty.  I  was  made  to  see,  that  he  who  would  love  his 
neighbour,  must  first  begin  by  moderating  his  self-love; 
or  rather  by  seeking  help  from  luin  who  alone  is  able  to 
2G2 
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diflBolTe  Die  beart  of  stone,  and  to  impart  a  heart  of  fleab 
in  its  stead.  In  short,  all  my  strong  holds  of  self-love 
and  self-righteousness  were  overthrown,  and  I  was  made 
to  see  that  self-love  is  the  natural  tyrant  of  the  heart; 
that  it  had  hitherto  reigned  in  my  heart,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  was  truly  good ;  and  that  the  work  of  grace 
never  advances  while  this  tyrant  retains  its  undiminished 
influence. 

Twenty  years  are  now  passed  since  Lucy  and  her  be- 
loved father  have  been  in  glory;  and  during  that  period 
I  have  been  a  mourner,  not  only  in  outward  appearance, 
but  also  in  heart  My  retreat  has  for  some  years  past 
been  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  married 
the  little  orphan  girl,  who  had  been  the  protegee  of  my 
dear  husband,  and  who  was  well  educated  and  endowed 
by  him.  In  her  I  have  found  a  daughter  and  a  friend; 
and  in  Mr&  Stephens,  whose  family  are  now  all  dispers- 
ed, I  possess  an  affectionate  neighbour,  in  whose  spurituai 
welfare  I  have  a  livdy  interest  I  have  been  justly  con- 
demned to  many  mdancholy  hours.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  found  much  peace  since  my  mind  has  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  loss  of  my  beloved  ones;  but  my  peace  has 
not  been  of  this  world 

And  now,  having  concluded  the  painful  task  which  I 
had  undertaken,  1  trust  that  my  example  may  prove  a 
warning  to  others,  and  that  my  youthful  reader  may  be 
led,  by  my  narrative,  to  discover  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
up  the  gay  world,  and  what  are  called  its  pleasures,  with- 
out any  real  relinquishment  of  pride  and  selfishness;  and  . 
also  that  my  example  and  my  history,  so  full  of  sorrow, 
is  an  indubitable  proof  that  where  selfishness  remains  un- 
subdued, it  is  impossible  that  we  can  rightly  fulfil  our 
duty  towards  our  neighboui^s,  even  in  the  most  inadequate 
degree;  for  the  social  duties  are  allowed,  even  by  the 
heathen,  to  consist  m  a  renunciation  of  self  for  the  good 
of  others ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  where  self  remains  in 
force,  whatever  profession  of  religion  may  be  made,  there 
can  be,  really,  no  true  conversion,  or  change  of  heart 
The  finest  example  which  can  be  conceived  of  the  entire 
absence  of  selfishness,  is  in  Christ  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
and  the  more  we  contemplate  his  character,  the  more 
ought  we  to  deplore  our  own  extreme  hardness,  selfish- 
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ness,  and  cruelty,  and  to  lie  humbled  and  subdued  undei 
the  conviction. 

But  now,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  it  will  not  lone 
be  permitted  me  to  remain  separated  from  my  husband 
and  my  child,  since  severe  disease  is  making  deep,  though 
hitherto  silent  inroads  on  my  constitution,  I  conclude  my 
narrative,  humbly  entreating  you,  my  young  reader,  as 
you  value  your  present  and  eternal  happiness,  to  beware 
of  self-indulgence,  and  remembering  the  golden  rule, 
TJwu  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thysdf^  learn  to  deny 
thyself;  hi  order  that  tnou  mayest  have  wherewith  to 
comfort  thy  brother. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  having  finished  her  story,  which 
had  occupied  more  of  the  evening  than  she  had  expected, 
called  her  young  people  to  prayer  without  loss  of  time. 

A  Prayer  far  that  State  of  Mind  which  rMiy  enMe  «« 
tofeel  aid  act  towards  our  Fellow  Creatures  with  the 
^ncerity  of  perfect  Christian  Charity, 

«0  ALMIGHTY  FATHER,  who  alone  art  acquaint- 
ed with  the  windings  and  deep  intricacies  of  the  human 
heart,  impress  us  with  a  due  sense  of  our  extreme  depra- 
vity;  make  us  to  know  and  feel  that  all  which  pnx^eds 
from  self  alone,  every  desire  and  impulse,  every  thought 
and  motive  of  action  which  originates  m  the  unrenewed 
heart,  is  utterly  vile,  corrupt,  and  abominable ;  and  give 
us  grace,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  to  regulate  the  inclina- 
tions of  our  own  wills  with  reverence  and  holy  fear; 
teach  us  to  loathe  the  workings  and  suggestions  of  our 
unsanctified  natural  affections,  and  enable  us  to  submit 
ourselves  entirely,  and  on  all  occasions,  to  the  guidance 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit  Set  us  at  Uberty,  O  righteous  Lord 
God,  from  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  which  work  all  man- 
ner of  abominations.  Help  us  to  dethrone  the  idol  self, 
and  to  set  up  thine  image  in  its  stead.  Let  all  self-seeking 
be  held  in  abhorrence  by  thy  servants.  Grant  that  our 
charity  towards  our  fellow  creatures,  and  especially  to- 
wards those  with  whom  we  are  familiarly  associated, 
may  be  ardent  and  christian-like.  Teach  us  to  rejoice 
with  those  that  do  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  those  that 
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moorn.  Enable  lis,  through  all  the  diversified  scenes  of 
this  life,  to  interest  ourselves  only  about  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  real  good  of  our  neighbohrs.  Enable  us, 
by  faith  and  heavenly  wisdom  to  discern  our  own  ad- 
vantage in  the  promotion  of  thy  glory,  and  in  the  exten> 
sion  of  thy  kingdom  on  earth.  Teach  us  to  cast  our  cares 
on  thee ;  and  give  us  that  singleness  of  eye,  and  sincerity 
of  heart,  whereby  wemay  be  enabled  to  walk  steadfastly 
forward  in  the  way  of  duty,  keeping  our  hands  clear 
from  the  gain  of  ungodliness,  and  our  minds  free  from 
any  desire  of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  others.  Emp- 
ty us,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  of  all  proud  and  ambitious 
feelings,  all  desires  of  supplanting  othen>,  or  of  obtaining 
advantages  over  them.  Teach  us  to  glory  in  the  excellen- 
ces of  our  brethren,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  prosperity; 
and  grant,  that,  under  the  pressure  of  affliction,  we*  may 
be  humble  and  resigned,  submissive  to  thy  holy  will,  and 
prepared  to  await  thy  time  of  our  deliverance,  in  pa- 
tience, and  hope,  and  firm  faith,  that  all  will  work  toge- 
ther for  our  good,  through  Him  that  loved  us  and  died 
for  our  salvation. 

"  And  now,  O  holy  Father,  we  confess  wid  bewail  all 
the  offences  of  our  carriage  during  our  past  lives ;  we  ac- 
knowledge and  deplore  the  numberless  envious,  ma- 
licious, and  cruel  suggestions  of  our  wicked  hearts,  and 
those  various  acts  of  eye-service  wherewith  we  haw 
mocked  our  God,  and  endeavoured  to  deceive  our  fellow- 
creatures  :  and  we  pray  thee  to  grant,  that  we  may  never 
again  be  left  to  listen  to  the  vile  insinuations  of  ^ur  evil 
hearts,  but  that  henceforward  we  may  be  wholly  devoted 
to  thy  service,  that  thou,  the  Great  and  Mighty  Gcjd,  may- 
est  in  all  things  be  glorified  by  us,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

"And  now,  O  Messed  Lord  God,  to  thee  he  all  honotii 
Mid  glory,  at  this  time,  ajid  for  evermore.  Amen." 
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iSbcnnd  Conversation  on  our  duty  towards  our 
Neighbours. 

ON   OUR  DUTY  TO   INFERIORS. 

'*  My  dear  young  people,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor 
*^  when  last  we  met,  I  entertained  you  with  a  narrative, 
by  which  I  endeavoured  to  trace  out  and  expose  to  you 
many  of  those  intricate  and  hidden  feelings,  and  springs 
of  action^  which  too  often  embitter  the  comfort  of  our  do* 
mestic  circles,  and  poison  the  fountains  of  family  love, 
causing  the  hearts  of  those  who,  in  their  infancy,  have 
hung  upon  the  same  breasts,  to  swell,  in  their  advancing  * 
life,  with  rancour  against  each  other,  polluting  every 
source  of  joy,  and  withering  the  innocent  and  natural  de- 
lights of  youth.  It  is  my  intention  now  to  attempt  to  set 
before  you  a  view  of  those  feelings  which  too  frequently 
mar  our  charity  towards  our  inferiors ;  and,  for  this  pur 
pose,  I  shall  read  a  short  narrative  to  you,  wherein  thai 
sweet  spirit  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  is  displayed 
in  a  simple  ai^  yef,  1  think,  a  very  attractive  form." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  drew  out  a  small  manu- 
script, and  the  young  ladies  prepared  to  hearken  with 
their  usual  complacency. 

77i€  New  Millenmum  Hall;  or,  The  History  of  Laura, 

There  is  a  book,  now  very  scarce,  called  Millennium 
Hall,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  society  of  ladies,  who 
lived  together,  in  a  place  of  retirement,  about  the'  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  and  who  devoted  their  time  to  a 
variety  oi  acts  of  cbwity  and  benevolence. 
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It  happened  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  middle-aged  lady, 
the  sister  of  a  baronet,  a  person  possessing  a  handsome, 
independent  fortune,  was  paying  a  visit  in  a  country  house, 
where,  one  rainy  day,  the  scarce  volume  containing  the 
hi^ry  of  the  ladies  of  Millennium  Hall  was  placed  in  her 
hands. 

This  lady,  whom  we  shall  call  Mrs.  Dorothea  Oldfield, 
had  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  with  avidity  into  all 
Uie  moderate  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  had  sufficiently 
experienced  their  emptiness,  although  she  had  not  yet 
been  led  to  know  where  to  seek  for  satisfaction  more  solid 
than  they  could  afford.  She  was  therefore  precisely  in 
that  state  of  mind  the  most  likely  to  be  amused  and  per- 
suaded by  a  book,  which  described,  apparently,  an  attain- 
sble  Utopia,  such  as  a  system  similar  to  that  which  ob- 
tained in  Millennium  Hall  seemed  to  promise.  The  old 
lady  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  have  a  Millennium  Hall  of 
her  own;  and,  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  depravity,  and  with  the  existing  necessity 
of  a  something  more  effectual  than  the  common  restraints 
of  good  manners,  to  preserve  a  number  of  people,  dwell- 
ing together  in  one  house,  in  that  kind  of  order  and 
agreeable  harmony  which  is  described  as  having  prevail- 
ed in  Millennium  Hall,  she  determined  immediately  to 
to  take  the  requisite,  steps  towards  forming  an  estaUish- 
ment  which  should  resemble  and  even  eclipse  this  pre- 
tended paradise  itself. 

And  here  it  should  be  remarked  that  few  books  do 
more  injury  than  those  foolish  and  irreligious  works 
which  abound  in  every  circulating  library,  and  in  which 
books  the  Christian  virtues  are  represented  as  existing  in 
various  characters  and  situations  in  society,  altogeUier 
unassociated  with  Christian  principles.  In  works  of  this 
kind,  the  more  pure  the  morality  that  is  inculcated,  the 
greater  is  the  deception  and  consequent  danger,  and  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  produce  destructive  effects ;  and 
this,  in  the  sstme  degree,  and  on  the  same- principle,  that 
Socinianism  is  more  to  be  feared  in  the  present  state  of 
society  than  the  disgusting  idolatries  of  the  Hindoo. 

On  this  account,  it  is  to  be  feared  tiiat  those  writers^ 
both  male  and  female,  who  have,  as  it  were,  robbed  Chris- 
tianity of  her  high  and  perfect  morals  and  holy  principles 
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to  deck  thotfe  yery  characters  that  deny  her  doctrines^ 
will  eventually  find  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  conduct 
more  offensive  in  the  eye  of  God,  because  more  hurtful 
to  man,  than  that  of  Belshazzar,  when  he  commanded  to 
bring  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was  in 
Jerusalem,  that  the  kin^  and  his  prmces,  his  wives  and 
his  concubines  might  drmk  therein. 

But,  that  I  might  not  digress  too  far  from  my  story,  I 
remark,  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  not  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  a 
suitable  situation  for  her  esta.blishment.  There  was  on 
her  brother's  estate,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties 
of  England,  a  spacious  old  mansion,  which  had  been  de- 
serted for  some  years  past  by  the  heads  of  the  family; 
and,  as  it  happened  at  that  time  to  be  vacant,  she  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  on  very  moderate  terms. 

This  mansion  stood  in  a  small  park,  where  a  variety 
of  trees,  of  very  ancient  growth,  disposed  in  groups  and 
clusters  over  an  exceedingly  irregular  surface,  presented, 
within  a  small  compass,  a  considerable  variety  of  umbra- 
geous glade  and  breezy  lawn ;  a  running  stream,  which 
traversed  this  piece  of  ground  in  various  directions,  and 
which  assumed  all  the  caprices  of  a  classic  stream,  by 
rushing  precipitately  from  the  higher  grounds,  and 
mean<kiing  gently  through  those  which  were  more  level, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  charms  of  this  place. 

The  house  itself,  which  had  stood  during  a  century  or 
more,  was  built  of  small  brick,  now  grown  brown  or 
rusty  by  time.  It  was  low,  considering  the  number  of 
stories,  and  three  of  its  sides  were  feeing  a  court,  which 
was  laid  out  with  gravel  walks  and  parterres  of  flowers. 
Behind  the  house  there  was  an  old-foshioned  garden,  in- 
closed by  a  high  wall,  and  at  each  comer  of  the  garden 
was  a  summer-house.  The  number  of  chambers  in  this 
ancient  mansion  offered  the  convenience  of  a  variety  of 
separate  apartments,  and  a  noble  dining-room  and  draw- 
ing-room promised  accommodation  for  a  very  large 
family. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  too  many  particulars  of  little  im- 
portance, suffice  it  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dorothea  Oldfield 
found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  several  young  ladies, 
whose  fortunes  perhaps  scarcely  equalled  their  birth  and 


pretensions,  to  join  her  little  society,  in  which  nhe  Med 
not  to  give  them  the  promise  of  their  certainly  finding  all 
those  enjoyments  with  which  her  own  warm  imaginatioa 
had  flattered  her^ 

Among  the  young  ladies  who  had  been  persuaded  by 
Mrs.  Oldfield  to  take  up  their  abode  in  her  beautiful  re- 
treat jusA  mentioned,  were  two  who  were  distinguished 
above  the  rest  by  the  agreeaUeness  of  their  persons,  and, 
we  may  add,  also,  by  their  accomplishtnents.  They  were 
both  descended  from  very  respectable  families,  though  in 
nowise  related  to  each  other.  The  name  of  one  of  these 
was  Belinda,  the  name  of  the  other  I^ura.  Belinda  was 
one  of  those  characters,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  society,  characters  that  cannot  rest  con- 
tented in  any  situation  until  they  have  formed  to  them- 
selves a  number  of  partisans  who  continually  follow  their 
steps  and  applaud  their  actions;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Laura  was  of  a  modest  and  retn*h|ff  carriage. 

It  was  the  rule  of  the  house,  %at  the  young  ladies 
should  occupy  the  mornings  in  their  own  apartments^ 
and  meet  together  at  dinner,  and,  if  they  pleased,  also 
spend  their  evenings  together. 

On  those  occasions  when  the  members  of  the  family 
were  met,  Belinda  seldom  failed  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
conversation.  Before  she  liad  been  a  month  in  the  houses 
she  had  made  every  individual  in  it  acquainted  with 
her  whole  pedigree ;  and  no  one  could  relate  any  fact  or 
piece  of  news,  but  it  reminded  her  of  some  parallel  case 
either  in  her  own  experience,  or  in  that  of  some  one  of 
her  connexions.  As  her  countenance,  however,  was 
agreeable,  her  manner  cheerful,  and  her  address  easy,  and 
as  polite  as  egotism  would  permit  it  to  be,  she  was 
generally  liked,  and  her  company,  in  consequence,  much 
sought  after. 

The  sofjiety  in  this  New  Millennium  Hall  had  little  no- 
tion of  vital  and  experimental  religion;  but  itsmemben 
submitted,  nevertheless,  to  all  the  exterior  forms  which 
our  Church  enjoins,  and  several  little  schemes  of  benevO" 
fence  were  already  in  agitation  in  this  young  society, 
when  somewhat  of  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  family  by  the  death  of  the  former  ministei 
(if  tlie  p&rish,  and  the  imroduotion  of  another.    The  oJd 
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minister  luid  been  a  person  from  whom  little  was  to  be 
learned ;  but  his  successor,  whom  we  ^aU  call  Francis 
Woodfield,  was  a  young  man  who  knew  the  truth,  and 
preached  it  consistently,  though  he  failed  in  practice,  not 
altogether  in  points  of  strict  morality,  but  rather  in  that 
gravity  and  strict  decorum  becoming  a  minister  of  Christ 

It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  visited  but  seldom  in 
the  honse  of  Mrs.  (Hdfield,  and  then  rather  on  distant 
than  on  more  intimate  terms.  But  the  society  of  the  hail 
afforded  too  many  charms  for  a  yoimg  man  livmg  m  a 
solitary  village,  to.  permit  him  to  resist  its  influence  in 
his  own  proper  str^igth ;  and  he  therefore  tried  to  make 
himself  believe  that  he  could  not  employ  his  time  more 
profitably  than  in  endeavouring  to  convert  the  ladies  of 
the  Hall.  He  therefore  visited  them  continually,  and  re- 
ligion was  constantly  made  the  subject  of  discourse  oy&c 
the  tea-table. 

Mr.  Francis  Woodfield  as  I  before  said,  understood  his 
Bible;  at  least  he  possessed  much  head-knowledge,  and 
perhaps  was  not  without  the  desire  of  living  up  to  what 
he  knew:  but  much,  certainly,  was  wanting  to  his  being 
what  might  be  wished;  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  at- 
tempted to  undertake  so  great  a  work  as  the  conversion 
of  many  souls  in  a  manner  so  light  as  that  in  which  he 
presumed  it  might  be  effected,  namely,  in  lively  chitchat 
over  a  dish  of  tea, 

Mr.  Francis  Woodfield's  views  of  religion  were,  as  I 
before  said,  strictly  scriptural ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  to 
be  supposed  that  these  new  doctrines  should  be  received 
by  the  ladies  of  the  hall  without  considerable  opposition 
and  animadversion.  But  as  the  young  rector  was  a 
great  favourite,  the  opposition  was  more  tempered  than 
It  probably  would  have  been,  had  an  older  era  rougher 
faced  man  broached  the  same  doctrines  in  their  ears. 

In  cases  of  dispute,  Belinda  was  in  general  the  spokes- 
woman of  the  party,  and  showed  much  liveliness  and 
readiness  in  argument.  After  a  decent  time,  however, 
the  fair  disputant  commonly  gave  way,  and  professed 
herself  convinced  of  the  importance  of  religion ;  and  in 
a  short  time  Mr.  Woodfield  flattered  himself  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sisterhood  were  in  a  way  to  be 
^onvexted. 

lU.  U II 
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About  this  time,  the  society  having  liTed  togethei^ 
nearly  a  year,  dnrmg  the  sammer  months  many  of  the^ 
young  ladies  went  abroad  to  see  their  friends,  and  thes 
family  was^  in  a  manner,  broken. up  for  some  time. 

When  the  party  was  re-essembled,  it  was  found  thai- 
several  of  the  &ir  individuals  had,  during  their  separa^ 
tion,  met  with  opportunities  of  hearing  good  pieaehers; 
but  through  the. mismanagement  of  &eir  first  teacher, 
who  had  brought  them  on  too  rapidly,  and  led  them  to 
Uiink  that  they  were  somewhat  advanced  Christian^ 
when  as  yet  they  had  probably  not  taken  one  step  to 
wards  the  way  of  salvation,  they  had  been  unable  to  de- 
rive real  profit  from  what  they  heard ;  and,  having  beea 
called  to  listen  to  sermons  intended  for  converted  per- 
sons, they  had  been  puflSsd  up  by  this  strong  meat,  and 
were,  therefore,  almost  m  a  worse  case  than  before  they 
had  heard  the  word  of  salvation. 

The  individual  who  begins  his  Christian  career  in  any 
other  way  than  by  huroiSty  and  self-abasement,  may  go 
on  fairly  for  a  time ;  but  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has 
deep  waters  to  go  through  before  he  can  attain  the  end  of 
his  course. 

Thus  the  young  party  went  smoothly  on,  supposing 
that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  soon  to  reach  Mount  Zion. 
But,  like  Ignorance  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  of  them  wanted  their  certificate; 
for,  though  they  cotdd  talk  well  on  most  points  of  doc- 
trine, yet  they  never  felt  the  plaffue  of  their  own  hearts^ 
and,  of  course,  but  imperfectly  knew  their  need  of  the 
Saviour. 

Of  Belinda  it  might  be  said,  that,  as  some  fine  ladies 
play  with  chemisti^,  botany,  and  even  with  deism  and 
atheism,  in  order  to  render  themselves  singular,  she  be- 
came professedly  pious  upon  the  same  false  principle 
and  not  only  pious,  but  benevolent;  and  busied  hersdf 
in  establishing  day-schools  and  various  other  institutions^ 
in  order,  one  would  think,  that  she  might  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  and  appear  conspicuous  among  her 
companions.  And,  in  deducing  this  inference,  we  do  not 
wrong  her ;  because  it  was  evident  to  every  acute  ob- 
server, that  she  felt  no  pleasure  in  any  of  these  works  of 
charity,  unless  she  herself  took  the  lead  in  them ;  nei- 
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ther  did  she  rejoice  at  any  thing  which  she  had  been  en 
abled  to  do,  because  it  was  likely  to  conduce  to  the  glor}^ 
of  God,  but  simply  because  it  had  been  brought  about  b} 
her  own  successful  exertions. 

But  now  to  refer  to  Laura,  of  whom  we  have  no' 
spoken  for  a  long  time.  This  diffident  young  pereion  had 
i&tened  with  considerable  attention  to  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  Mr.  Woodfield  and  Belinda, 
and  she  had  constantly,  in  private,  consulted  her  Bible, 
in  order  to  convince  herself  that  the  arguments  which 
Mr.  Woodfield  used  were  consonant  with  Scripture. 

Laura's  apartment  was  one  of  the  most  remote  in  that 
wing  of  the  house  which  was  almost  entirely  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  young  ladies,  and  her  window 
opened  upon  a  part  of  the  garden  much  secluded  from  the 
rest  by  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  which  were  evergreens. 
She  had  an  opportunity,  therefore,  of  frequently  sitting 
to  read  and  meditate  at  the  window,  unobserved  by  any 
of  her  companions;  and  she  was  led,  by  divine  grace, 
habitually  to  influence  and  animate  her  meditations  by 
solemn  and  earnest  addresses  to  her  Maker.  She  began, 
as  it  were,  to  feel  her  way  in  the  dark ;  but  the  Lord  was 
leading  her  by  a  way  that  she  kn<»w Hot,  and,  ere  she  was 
aware.  He  set  her  feet  in  the  roait  tivZion. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purposi)  t<»  enter  into  the  parti- 
culars of  Laura's  conversion.  Sul6ci>  it  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  gradual,  silent,  and  unobtrusive  work,  wholly  disregard- 
ed by  those  under  whose  eye  it  was  passing,  yet,  wjver- 
theless,  it  was  effectual,  because  it  was  of  God. 

Laura  had  always  been  a  modi^it  ^md  retiring  charac- 
ter, but  she  had  possessed  much  nitural  pride ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  even  to  this  feeUng  tliht  tdie  at  first  owed  the 
dignified  reserve  and  detiorum  of  her  deportment;  for 
where  no  better  principle  is  found  to  exist,  pride  itself 
has  not  unfrequently  kept  females  within  the  bounds  of 
prudence :  but,  like  all  other  false  principles,  its  effects  are 
but  partial,  and,  in  instances  where  it  may  seem  to  have 
a  salutary  influence  over  one  part  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  may  possess  it,  it  brings  shame,  disgrace,  and 
contempt,  upon  that  very  character,  amidst  other  circum 
itances. 

But  the  firsi  and  immediate  effect  of  religion  upor 
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LaanfWM.  to  miike  her  humble ;  and  her  hnn^ity  tOf 
fltantly  diffused  a  si»ftiie9s  and  sweetoecn  uver  her  jnao- 
DenL  which  they  dad  not  before  evince. 

That  person  who  has  at  <Mioe  a  clear  view  of  his  own 
depravity,  and  of  what  he  oonseqiiently  owes  to  his  Sa- 
viour, will  necessarily  become  humane  and  tender  to- 
wards his  fellow^  creatures.  Accordngly,  Laura's  religion 
speedily  produced  this  efleet,  and  ^m  began  silently  but 
seriously  tocomnder  in  what  points  ahe  bad  hitherto  fail- 
ed in  her  d«ty  towards  h^  neighbours. 

As  I  before  remm-ked,  she  presently  fouad  occasion  to 
refuriu  her  manner  with  respect  to  her  equals,  and  espe- 
cially towards  Belinda.  She  felt  that  sdie  had  hitherto 
allowed  herself  in  rniwarrantaUe  irritatdon,  on  account  of 
the  overbearing  forwardness  of  this  yocmg  lady,  by  which 
she  attempted  to  make  every  one  submit  to  l«»r  caprices, 
and  left  little  room  for  others  even  to  venture  an  cqalnion. 

Laura  was  now  made  soidble  that  she  hadberai  guilty 
of  as  |^!eat  an  oSeace  against  Christianity,  by  her  cold 
disdain  of  Belinda's  c«»iduct,  as  the  young  lady  herself 
had  committed  by  her  over-forwardness.  Laura,  how 
ever,  now  lost  no  time  in  repairing  tibis  ofienoe;  availinff 
herself  of  every  opportonity  of  bdiaving  with  a  marked 
politeness  and  attention  towuxte  Betimk,  which  poiite- 
ness  the  other  received  with  a  smiling  kind  of  condescen- 
sion, of  such  a  nature  as,  to  la  proud  i^irit,  would  have  been 
less  welcome  ^an  rudeness  itselfl 

When  Laura  left  Millennium  Hall,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  rest  of  the  young  ladies,  she  went  to  visit  a  family, 
cme  of  the  sons  of  which,  a  young  clergyman  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  was  deddidly  pious,  and 
withal,  more  discreet  and  watchful  than  is  common  even 
for  religious  young  men  to  be. 

Laura  was  much  b^iefited  by  the  conversation  of  this 
young  man,  and  her  eyes  were  thus  opened  on  many 
subjects  which  she  had  not  before  considered,  though  she 
never  had  any  private  discourse  with  him.  And  after 
her  return  to  the  hall,  she  felt  that  she  was  not  acting  as 
a  Christian,  if,  when  she  saw  her  companions  in  an  error, 
she  did  not  endeavour  to  set  them  right.  Accordingly, 
she  took  occasion,  one  day,  when  she  heard  her  young 
friends  .flpBafcing  with  what  jbe  deemed  too  muchcond- 
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denceof  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  the  good 
way,  to  point  t)ut  the  necessity  of  deep  humility  as  the 
groundwork  of  all  tnie  religion. 

In  reply  to  this,  Belinda  took  her  up  warmly,  but  not 
in  a  way  of  contradiction:  on  the  contrary,  she  told  her 
that  she  wondered  why  she  should  take  so  much  pains 
to  prove  what  every  person  in  the  company  knew  so 
well,  and  always  acted  upon;  and  appealed  to  those 
who  were  present  to  witness  her  assertion.  "  Are  you 
not  all,  my  friends,"  said  ahe,  "  throughly  persuaded  of 
the  importance  of  iiumility  in  religion?  aQ<r  is  not  the 
vfhole  of  the  Christian  system  exemplified  by  this  one 
single  truth,  that  lliey  that  are  whole  need  'nei  a  physi- 
cian^ hut  they  that  are  sick;  and,  if  so,  how  can  any  one 
be  accounted  a  Christian,  unless  he  knows  himself  to  be 
a  sinner  1" 

Belinda  then  proceeded  to  give  the  company  an  ac- 
count of  several  things  within  her  own  experience, 
which  she  thought  bore  upon  the  point  in  question;  and 
she  would  fain  have  made  it  appear  that  John  Bunyan 
himself  had  not  suffered  more  from  conviction  of  sin, 
and  dread  of  being  found  to  be  a  vessel  fitted  only  for 
destruction,  than  she  herself  had  done.  Thus  was  Laura 
quieted  on  this  occasion;  and  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  was  she  silenced  on  every  other,  whenever  she  en- 
deavoured to  give  utterance  to  any  of  her  ideas  on  reli- 
gious subjects  before  any  individual  of  the  family.  She 
therefore  determined  to  leave  them  all  to  themselves,  and 
to  seek  for  objects  out  of  doors^  on  which  to  exercise  her 
benevolence  and  love. 

But,  as  the  ground  was  pre-oocupied  near  the  hall  and 
in  the  village,  and  as  she,  therefore,  found,  that  she  «ould  . 
not  exert  herself  in  those  quarters  without  continually 
coming  in  contact  with  some  of  her  sisterhood,  with 
whom,  as  I  before  said,  her  ideas  did  not  Assimilate,  she 
therefore  resolved  to  go  further  abroad,  in  order  to  seek 
suitable  objects  for  the  exercise  of  her  humanity.  Neither 
was  she  long  at  a  loss ;  there  being,  in  the  next  parish, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  hall,  a  portion  of  what  once 
had  been  a  royal  forest.  The  greater  part  of  this  forest 
had  been  cleared  and  cultivated ;  but  the  residue,  which 
•till  remained  a  wood  was  occupied  bv  a  few  poor 
2H2 
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wood-cutters,  well  known,  at  least  by  report,  in  th^ 
neighbourhood,  for  their  petty  depredations  and  othe 
scandalous  habits. 

As  these  poor  creatures  resided  at  a  considerable  dis^ 
tance  from  their  parish  church,  they  lived  in  the  habitual 
neglect  of  divine  service;  and  as  their  appointed  pastor 
was  not  one  of  those  shepherds  who  search  the  sheep  and 
seek  them  out,  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  11,)  they  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  continue  (though  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  countries  in  the  world)  in  a  state 
of  the  grossest  heathen  darkness. 

Laura,  therefore,  conceived  that  this  benighted  spot  of 
the  country  might  afford  her  an  ample  field  for  many 
works  of  Christian  charity ;  and  she  resolved  at  least  to 
make  the  attempt  to  do  these  people  some  good :  and  al> 
though  it  required  no  little  courage  to  introduce  herself 
among  these  savages,  (for  such  in  fact  they  were,)  yet 
she  did  not  doubt  that  she  should  find  means  to  render 
her  visits  to  them  acceptable.  She  accordingly  made 
choice  of  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
daughter  of  a  cottager  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  accom- 
pany her  in  her  walks  to  the  forest;  and,  with  this  little 
escort,  she  set  forth  on  a  fine  morning  in  autumn,  soon 
after  the  re-assemblage  of  the  party  at  the  hall. 

It  was  precisely  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  the 
leaves  having  changed  their  colour,  still  continue  to  hang 
on  the  boughs  which  they  had  adorned  through  all  the 
months  of  summer.  A  thick  dew,  which  had  been  touch- 
ed by  the  frost,  stood  glistening  on  every  blade  of  grass; 
and  the  more  distant  landscape  was  covered  by  a  bright 
mist  which  gradually  vanished  as  the  sun  arose  higher 
in  the  heavens. 

Laura  was  led  by  her  youthful  companion  along  a 
narrow  and  retired  lane  for  the  distance  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  till  suddenly  she  was  brought  out  upon  a  heath, 
over  one  narrow  corner  of  which  she  saw  the  forest 
above  mentioned.  The  cottages  of  which  she  was  in 
quest  appeared  like  so  many  thatched  huts  scattered 
among  the  tr^es ;  and  as  the  ground  upon  which  they 
stood  was  very  irregular,  they  formed  altogether  a  very 
picturesque,  and  to  Laura,  who  beheld  them  with  an  eye 
of  Christian  love,  a  truly  interestmg  scene. 
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As  Laura  had  expected,  she  found  but  little  difficulty 
m  introducing  herself  among  the  woodmen  and  theii 
families.  She  had  furnished  herself  with  several  little 
presents  for  the  wild  and  hal(^naked  children,  who  were 
playing  at  the  cottage  doors;  and  through  their  means 
riie  found  ready  access  to  the  hearts  of  their  parents. 

The  time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  par 
ticulars  of  tdl  which  Laura  did  for  these  poor  people. 
She  established  a  little  school  among  them,  which  she 
visited  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week.  She  pro- 
vided warm  petticoats  and  cloaks  for  two  or  three  of  the 
oldest  women.  She  frequently  collected  one  or  two 
families  together,  and  read  the  Scripture  to  them;  for 
&ere  were  few  among  them  who  could  read  themselves. 
S^e  visited  and  pray^  with  the  sick,  and  made  clothes 
for  the  infants. 

Laiura  had  visited  this  little  society  in  the  forest  for 
several  weeks,  and,  as  she  supposed,  had  become  ac- 
Guainted  with  every  family  belonging  to  it,  when,  one 
day,  happening  to  go  to  a  cottage  which  was  situated 
further  in  the  wood  than  the  rest,  she  saw  beyond  it,  a 
pool  which  lay  in  a  kind  of  valley  or  dingle,  and  which 
was  closely  grown  round  with  flags  and  other  water- 
plants.  Beyond  this  pool  she  distinguished  an  old  cottage, 
half  hid  by  the  pool-dam,  built  with  timber,  painted  black, 
and  with  white  stucco,  and  altogether  presenting  a  ruin- 
ous and  forlorn  appearancee.  Owing  to  the  leaves  hav- 
ing now  fallen,  this  cottage  had  become  visible  from  the  . 
other  side  of  the  pool ;  for,  when  the  trees  were  in  full 
leaf^  it  was  entirely  concealed  from  the  view  of  a  person 
so  situated. 

Laura  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  sight  of  this 
dwelling,  and  asked  who  lived  in  it;  for  she  perceived,  by 
the  smoke  which  itscended  among  the  leafless  trees,  that 
it  was  inhabited. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  she  was  informed  that  nobody 
lived  in  it  but  the  widow  and  her  lodger. 
"  And  who,"  said  Laura,  "  is  the  widow  ?" 
In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  a  very  disastrous  story  was 
unfolded  to  the  ears  of  Laura. — "A  few  months  ago,  a 
farmer's  servant,  a  parish  girl,  and,  consequently,  a  poor, 
friendless  creature,  had  married  a  young  woodmaa,  and 
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retired  with  htm  to  this  cottage,  where  they  had  lived  m 
great  happiness,  till,  on  one  miserable  day,  lie  was  brought 
home  dead,  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree.  From  that  lime," 
said  the  relater  of  this  story,  '-the  poor  body  has  been 
almost  crazed ;  and  it  is  more  the  pity,  as  ^e  expects^  in 
a  few  months,  to  brmg  into  the  world  a  poor  fiitherkss 
babe." 

Here  was  a  tale  of  woe  indeed,  which  brought  ttfars 
into  the  eyes  of  Laura,  who  immediately  hastened  to  sne 
if  any  comfort  might  haply  be  imparted  to  theunhapi^y 
creature. 

According  to  the  affecting  tales  often  fomtshed  by 
works  of  f^cy,  the  Weeping  widow  still  lo^lra^  beantifol,, 
notwithstanding^  her  weeds,  and  cleanly,  though  m  a  state 
of  the  utmost  poverty  and  helplessness;  but  in  real  lifi^ 
poverty  and  helplessness  are  naturally  accompanied  by 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  furrows  and  swollen  fea- 
tures produced  by  tears  mai*  dl  the  fresdiness  and  bemty 
of  youth. 

Thus,  when  Laura  had  ti^ersed  one  side  of  tiie  edge 
of  the  pool*  and  had  descended  by  a  narrow  pathway,, 
strewed  with  decayed  leaves,  round  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  which  stood  with  its  back  to  the  pool,  she  was 
stnick  with  the  air  of  desolation  and  wretchedness  of 
.  every  kind  which  evidently  pervaded  the  whole  dwell- 
ing ;  and,  as  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  half- 
door  to  open  it,  she  shrunk  back  invoh}ntar3y,/and  wa» 
obliged  to  summon  her  Christian  principles  to  her  aid  in 
order  to  prevaB  on  herself  to  pursue  an  adventure  which 
promised  nothing,  at  first  view,  but  circumstances  of  dis- 
gust and  horror. 

The  house  itself  was  so  thdrou^y  ruinous,  both  with 
in  and  without,  that  in  many  places  the  plaster  had  fidlen 
from  the  wall,  presenting  the  bare  laths  to  the  eye,  and 
leaving  chinks  through  which  there  was  ready  entrance 
for  many  a  winter  blast.  The  floor  was  of  clay,  and  two 
or  three  mean  and  worn-out  pieces  of  furniture  bespoke 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  inhabita»ts  of  this  wretched 
dwelling.  A  misergrble-looking  old  woman  sat  spinning 
in  the  wide  chimney,  and  at  the  same  time  watching  a 
pot,  which  was  simmering  over  a  few  half-burnt  sticks. 
But  the  object  which  most  forcibly  arrested  the  attention 
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of  Laura,  was  the  wretched  widow  already  mentioned. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  crazy  bedstead,  which 
stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  She  appeared  pole  and 
even  ghastly,  her  eyes  stared  wildly  around,  her  ragged 
clothes  scarcely  covered  her,  and  every  thing  about  her 
person  indicated  a  feeling  as  if  she  had  ceased  to  taJie 

hought  for  any  thing  which  might  befall  her,  either 
good  or  bad.  At  her  feet  there  lay  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
which  she  had  been  gathering  in  the  wood,  and  which 
she  had  thrown  down,  as.  if  weary  of  her  work,  of  her- 
self, and  the  whole  world. 

•  I  shall  not  enter  into  every  particular  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  Laura  introduced  herself  to  this  un- 
happy person.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  her  gentle  and  ten- 
der manner  had  sufficient  uifluence,  even  during  her  first 
visit,  to  draw  from  the  poor  mourner  a  flood  of  tears,  the 
first  that  ^e  had  shed  for  many  days ;  and  when  Laura, 
after  having  given  her  a  little  present,  promised  to  return 
and  see  her  again,  she  expressed  a  desire  that  she  would 
come  very  soon. 

Laura's  visit  to  the  poor  widow  was  soon  and  often 
repeated ;  and  her  attentions  produced,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  happy  effect  which  could  be  desired:  for  though  she 
could  not  excite  her  to  take  any  interest  in  the  things  of 
this  world,  for  which  it  wad  evident  that  she  had  lost  aU 
concern,  nor  induce  her  to  the  observance  of  more  clean- 
ly habits,  although  she  supplied  her  with  many  comforts 
of  clothes  and  linen,  yet  she  was  exceedingly  successful 
in  brmging  her  to  the  experimental  knowledge  of  her  Sa- 
viour. The  soul  of  this  poor  widow  became  as  the  soul 
of  a  weaned  child,  and  surely  she  behaved  and  quieted" 
herself  as  a  child  that  is  wealed  of  its  mother.  (Psalm 
exxxi.  2.)  In  h^  husband  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
that  had  reconciled  her  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  labour ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  had  given  her  a  shock 
which  proved  too  violait  for  her  constitution,  she  proba- 
bly never  having  been  a  strong  woman. 

When  I«aura  first  visited  her,  she  seemed  to  have  lost 
every  object  of  atfectiou  on  earth;  and  her  ignorance  was 
such,  that  she  had  scarcely  even  an  idea  of  the  Saviour. 
She  looked  forward  to  death  as  very  near;  for^  from  the 
time  of  her  husband's  fatal  accident,  she  had  mv^iably 
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maintained  the  opinion  that  she  should  not  sorviTi^ 
the  birth  of  her  child :  but  she  viewed  the  probable  ap— 
proach  of  her  dissolution  with  that  kind  of  stupid  hope^ 
lessness  which  often  characterizes  persons  in  a  dark  and. 
ignorant  state. 

But  it  pleased  the  Lord  so  greatly  to  bless  the  pious  in- 
structions of  Laura  to  this  poor  and  forlorn  creature,  that 
she  acquired  an  exceedingly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  and,  as  the 
term  of  her  earthly  existence  fast  waned  away,  her  love 
of  the  Saviour  became  more  fervent,  and  her  self-humi- 
tiation  more  sincere  and  earnest.  But  as  she  could  not 
read  herself,  and  as  she  was  continually  desirous  to  hear 
more  and  more  of  the  holy  Word  of  God,  she  became  ex- 
tremely importunate  to  Laura  to  come  more  frequently 
to  see  her  and  read  to  her  -,  and  as  her  house  and  her  per- 
son were  still,  notwithstanding  the  care  and  the  presents 
of  this  excellent  young  lady,  in  a  state  of  disgusting  dis- 
order, it  might  certainly  be  deemed  an  act  of  severe  sdf- 
denial  for  a  young  lady  of  her  refined  habits  to  spend,  as 
she  did,  many  hours  in  such  a  place  and  with  such  com- 
pany. But  the  true  Christian  charity  of  Laura  rendered 
her  superior  to  all  minor  feelings ;  and,  as  she  saw  the 
poor  widow's  health  gradually  decline  as  the  period  of 
the  birth  of  her  child  approached,  she  became  increasing- 
ly attentive  to  her,  and  endeavoured  to  edify  her  with  m- 
structions  that  were  more  and  more  spiritual. 

It  is  written.  He  that  waiereth  shall  he  watered  also 
himself,  (Prov.  xi.  25.)  Accordingly,  Laura,  in  endea- 
vouring to  bring  forward  this  poor  woman,  made  also  a 
rapid  t^vance  herself,  in  the  divine  course.  But  of  this 
advance  no  one  could  be  less  sensible  than  she  herself 
was;  for,  as  her  views  of  the  Gospel  light  grew  increas- 
ingly clear,  she  became  also  more  and  more  sensible  of 
the  depravity  of  her  own  heart,  of  her  want  of  faith,  and 
of  the  coldness  of  her  love  towards  God :  and  thus  as  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  more  brightly  into  her  heart, 
its  dark  comers  and  secret  channels,  together  with  all 
their  abominations,  became  more  and  more  conspicuous 
to  her,  and  she  saw,  with  increasing  clearness,  that  no- 
thing less  than  the  incarnation  and  death  of  God  himself 
could  have  saved  her  soul  from  hell ;  for  sins  as  greet  an 
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tier  own,  and  transgressions  infinite  and  countless  as  hers 
bad  been,  required,  she  sensiUy  felt,  an  atonement  of  in- 
finite value :  and  thus  she  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
tiunable  conviction,  that,  had  every  individual  of  mankind, 
excepting  herself,  been  fauhiess  in  their  obedience,  and 
wholly  without  sin,  stiU,  Christ  must  have^ied  to  save 
ber  only.  ThAs  i^e  was  made  senmUe  that  she  had  been 
as  guilty  of  the  death  of  Christ,  through  her  sins,  as  the 
wicked  Jews  were,  who  cried  out,  "Crucify  him,  cru- 
cify him  f  and  thus,  having  been  led  to  consider  the 
part  that  she  had  taken,  as  it  were,  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
she  began,  also,  to  feel  her  peculiar  interest  in  its  glo- 
rious benefits:  and  thus,  through  faith,  she  was  led  to 
consider  Christ  as  her  own  peculiar  and  invaluable 
Friend.  Thus,  gradually,  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation 
was  unfolded  to  her,  and  she  was  progressively  enabled* 
to  see  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  displaying  his  ever- 
lasting love  for  his  ereatures,  and  in  the  Soi^  the  Spirit 
also  revealed  himself,  till,  at  length,  the  entire  outline  of 
the  mystery  of  redemption  appeared  to  her,  and  her 
hope  of  salvation  was  rendered  complete. 

Whatever  were  the  discoveries  made  to  Laura  on  this 
subject,  she  endeavoured  to  hnpart  them  all  to  the  poor 
widow ;  and  she  was  surprised  to  find,  that  many  things, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  she  had  arrived  by  long  and 
intense  meditation  only,  were  instantly  comprehended 
and  received  by  this  poor  creature,  whose  mind  was,  evi- 
dently, on  every  subject  but  that  of  religion,  dark  and 
feeble  in  the  extreme. 

Laura  had  seen  no  preparation  made  in  the  house  for 
the  reception  of  the  expected  infant,  and  she  mentioned 
the  subject  to  the  mother.  "Alas !"  answered  the  poor  wo- 
man, "when  my  husband  was  brought  in  dead  to  me,  I 
well  knew  that  I  should  never  live  to  nurse  and  tend  my 
child.  But  I  have  provided  a  square  of  flannel  to  wrap 
it  in;  and  I  know  that,  if  it  lives,  it  will  certainly  be 
taken  care  of." 

"By  whom?"  said^ Laura,  wishing  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  say. 

^  I  have  no  kin,"  replied  the  poor  woman,  "  and  I 
never  knew  my  parents ;  and  there  are  none  belonging 
to  my  poor  husband  living  in  this  country.    But  I  trust 
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to  yoti,  dear  Miss,"  added  she,  looking  eagerly  in  Lao- 
ra's  face ;  ^  I  kuow  that  you  will  take  the  babe,  if  God 
spares  it,  and  nurse  it  for  Grod." 

Laura  knew  not  what  answer  to  make :  she  felt  the 
awfulness  and  responsibility  of  such  a  charge,  and  she 
hardly  had  an  idea  how  she  should  be  able  to  fulfil  it 
But  still  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  would 
not  undertake  the  trust ;  and  she  was,  therefore,  silent 

The  poor  widow  laid  her  emaciated,  discoloured,  and 
unwashed  hands  on  Laura's  delicate  arm,  and,  constru- 
ing her  silence  and  hesitation  into  an  assent  to  her  pro- 
posal, she  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  tod  said  that 
she  now  should  die  in  peace. 

Laura  procured  for  this  poor  creature  the  advice  of  a 
neighbouring  medical  man ;  but  he  gave  her  little  hope 
'  of  the  mother's  long  surviving  the  birth  of  her  child. 

Laura  had  thought  seriously  of  the  request  made  to 
her  by  the  widow,  and  she  saw  all  the  inconvenience 
which  might  attend  her  compliance  with  it  And  first, 
the  expense  struck  her:  ^e  had  no  house  of  her  own  in 
which  to  receive  the  child,  and  her  income  was  limited. 
"  If  I  take  this  chiM  under  my  protection,  it  cannot,''  she 
considered,  "cost  me  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
a  year ;  for  I  must  place  it  out  to  nurs^  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly desire  that  it  might  be  well  brought  up,  and  well 
taught  in  a  humble  way;  and  this  cannot  be  done  with 
out  money." 

These  reflections  wore  made  by  the  young  lady  as  she 
sat  in  her  own  room.  "  Twenty  pounds  a  year,"  she  re- 
peated, looking  in  her  desk  for  her  last  half-year's  ac- 
count-book :  for  since  Laura  had  becpme  pious,  she  had 
been  very  exact  in  keeping  her  accounts:  "Twenty 
pounds  a  year,"  she  cointinued,  talking  to  herself,  "  that 
IS,  ten  pounds  for  half  a  year  will  be  requisite  for  the 
child's  use.  I  must,  if  I  take  this  baby,  save  ten  poitnds 
►every  half  year,  and  from  what  cwi  I  save  it?" 

She  now  took  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  her  pen^  and 
began  to  set  dow^  the  articles  in  which  she  thought  she 
might  save,  calculating  according  to  her  last  hal^ear's 
expenditure.  And  first,  she  wrote  doWn,  lace,  twenty 
shillings;  five  shillings  for  ribbon;  a  ring,  one  pound;  a 
»ce  veil,  fifteen  shillings;  a  row  of  beads,  dye  shillings; 
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toplea  for  drawing,  new  music-boQks^  &c.  and  a  new 
publication,  one  pound.  "  All  these  things,"  said  Laura, 
**I  can  do  very  well  without;  but  still  they  do  not  all 
amount  to  the  half  of  ten  pounds.  Laura  continued  to 
look  on  a  little  further,  and  she  saw  no  article  of  expense 
which  she  could  decently  dispense  with,  till  she  came  to 
the  following  entry.  My  journey  to  and  from  -^ — ^  eight 
pounds  ten.  At  this  article  Laura  demurred.  "  My  jour- 
neys," she  said,  "  if  I  ^ere  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  journeys,  that  sacrifice  would  make  up  the  money  in 
the  summer^  and  also  assist  towards  the  next  half-year 
But  I  cannot  wh<^y  give  up  the  idea  of  going  out." 

Here  was  another  demur.  "  I  found  the  opportunities, 
while  I  was  out,  so  profitable  to  me,"  thought  Laura,  "to 

my  soul,  to  my  religious  state;  Mr. 's  society  is  so 

very  valuable,  his  conversation  so  pleasant,  he  is  so  agree- 
able, and  his  countenance  so  fine !" 

Laura's  conscience  now  smote  her:  she  threw  down 
her  account-book,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  "  O  my  Sa- 
viour, my  Saviour!"  she  exclaimed,  "assist  me  to  over- 
come this  temptation!" 

Laura  was  assist^ ;  for  she  rose  up  determined  to  adopt 
the  poor  widow's  baby. 

The  moment  that  Laura  had  made  np  her  mind  on 
this  subject,  she  became  much  more  easy  and  happy  than 
she  had  previously  been ;  for  she  now  had  a  very  sweet 
and  interesting  object  to  engage  her  thoughts.  And  thus, 
having  fUlly  resolved  to  adopt  this  baby,  she  began,  like  a 
good  mother,  to  provide  for  all  its  little  wants,  even  be- 
fore it  was  born. 

And  who  can  tell  how  busy  and  happy  she  now  was 
while  convertmg  her  own  fine  old  linen  into  little  caps 
and  shirts,  and  arranging  them  ui  a  drawer  in  delicate 
order?  And  more  than  this,  she  took  the  precaution  to 
engage  the  cottager  before  spoken  of,  and  who  herself 
had  an  infant  nearly  a  year  old,  to  nurse  her  litte  charge 
for  her,  in  case  its  poor  mother  should  die;  and  thus  she 
arranged  every  thing  with  a  solicitude  and  secrecy  which 
did  her  great  credit  as  a  Christian;  for  she  had  not  for- 
gotten her  Saviour's  injunction,  Let  not  thy  left  hand 
inow  what  thy  rig-M  hand  doeth, 

Laura  was  an  orphan;  she  had  po  parents  nor  near 

in.  2 1 
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connexions,  and  she  was,  thefrefore,  at  liberty  to  act,  and 
to  manage  her  little  property,  as  she  pleased.  Young 
women  who  have  friends  and  guardians,  would  do  weU 
always  to  consult  them  wih  respect  to  the  acta  of  charity 
which  they  may  meditate,  and  no  doubt  they  would  oftda 
find  themselves  benefited  by  the  judicious  and  prudent 
advice  of  godly  friends.  But  Laura  had  none  to  consult 
except  her  Bible  and  her  God;  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
inspire  her  with  that  wisdom  which  is  superior  to  all 
earthly  knowledge. 

Laura  had  occupied  all  her  spare  hours  durmg  more 
than  a  month  in  making  preparations-  for  the  child, 
which  she  might  soon  be  called  upon  to  adopt,  when, 
one  day,  immediately  after  dinner,  a  little  boy  arrived 
from  the  forest  to  request  Miss  Laura  to  come  imme- 
diately to  see  the  poor  widow,  who,  he  said,  was  very  ill, 
and  called  for  her. 

Laura  promptly  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  calling  by 
the  way  at  Mary  HilPs  cottage,  in  order  to  take  up  her 
usual  company,  she  renewed  her  agreement  with  her, 
that  she  should  take  the  infant  if  required. 

When  Laura  reached  the  widow's  cottage,  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  to  her  susceptible  mind  was  truly 
distressing.    The  infant  which  she  had  prepared  herself 
to  adopt  had  been  born  about  two  hours,  and  was  lying, 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  upon  the  lap  of  the  old  woman 
who  lodged  in  the  house  with  the  widow,  a  poor,  feeble, 
and  decrepid  old  creature,  whom  a  long  course  of  sin 
and  misery  had  accustomed  to  contemplate  woe  with  a 
heart  unmoved.    Accordingly,  she  sat,  holding  the  new- 
born infant  on  her  paralytic  and  trembling  knees,  with- 
out either  evincing  or  feeling  any  other  sentiment  than 
that  of  a  kind  of  stupid  wonder  at  what  might  be  the 
end  of  all  this,  supposing  that  the  worst  which  was  ap- 
prehended should  happen,  namely,  the  death  of  the  poor 
mother.    The  nurse  and  two  neighbours  were  standing 
by  the  bed  of  the  suffering  widow,  with  looks  which  in- 
stantly conveyed  the  strongest  apprehensions  to  the  mind 
of  Laura. 

Laura,  on  entering  the  cottage,  first  cast  a  pitying 

glance  towards  the  infant;  then,  approaching  the  mo- 
ier»8  bed,  she  looked  first  at  the  dying  womc^n^  (for  dV' 
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fng  she  indeed  was,)  and  then  at  the  persons  standing 
around.  "We  have  done  all  we  can,"  whispered  the 
nurse:  "we  are  giving  her  the  wine  that  you 'provided ; 
hut  nothing  can  save  her." 

"  Where  is  Miss  Laura?"  said  the  expiring  woman  in 
a  hollow  voice. 

Laura  spoke,  and  took  the  hand  of  the  poor  widow: 
on  which,  she  lifted  up  her  dying  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and  said,  "My  Saviour,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heara 
my  prayer!"  She  then  made  an  ineffectual  eflbrt  to 
raise  herself,  and  endeavoured  also  to  spcnk,  but  she 
could  not  express  herself  clearly.  Upon  this,  she  be- 
came agitated,  and  strove  to  make  herself  understood  by 
signs.  But  these  failing  of  their  purpose,  she  again  at- 
tempted to  speak,  and  made  Laura  comprehend  that  sho 
wished  for  her  to  take  the  infant  in  her  arms. 

.Laura,  though  trembling,  never  having  touched  so 
young  an  infant  before,  took  the  baby  from  the  lap  of  the 
old  woman,  and  brought  it  to  its  mother's  bed;  on  which, 
the  dying  parent  expressed  full  satisfaction,  and  said, 
"Take  it,  take  h;  keep  it;  it  is  yours." 

On  hearing' the  words  of  this  awful  bequest,  Laura 
stood  for  a  moment  unable  to  speak;  for  she  felt  the  hiffh 
importance  of  the  charge,  and  her  heart  was  sensimy 
touched  by  the  many  affecting  circumstances  of  the  in- 
fant's case.  As  her  mind,  however,  had  been  previously 
made  up  on  what  was  to  be  her  conduct  towards  the 
child,  she  inclined  herself  forward  towards  the  dying 
woman,  and  said,  I  accept  your  bequest,  and,  God  assist- 
ing me,  I  will  be  a  mother  to  your  baby." 

The  poor  woman  had  barely  strength  to  say,  "  I  thank 
thee,  O  my  God!"  and  from  that  moment  she  seemed  lost 
to  all  earthly  concema 

While  Laura  stood  beside  the  bed  of  the  poor  woman, 
several  changes  passed  upon  her.  She  soon  became  un- 
able to  swallow  the  wine  which  the  nurse  put  to  her 
mouth,  and  she  was  now  breathing  her  last,  when  Laura 
was  awakened,  by  the  cries  of  the  infant,  to  other  and 
more  pressing  concerns  than  the  hopeless  task  of  watch- 
ing by  the  bed  of  the  dying.  The  child  still  continuing 
to  cry,  she  opened  the  blanket  to  give  it  more  air.  It  had 
been  hastily  dressed  in  the  clothes  which  Laura  had  pre- 
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Dated  lor  its  reception.  Lftura  gazed  on  it  till  a  teai 
dropped  from  her  eye  on  its  little  unformed  and  tender 
cheek.  It  was  now  in  want  of  food,  and,  by  a  natural 
instinct,  it  had  therefore  conveyed  its  little  sprawling 
hand  to  its  mouth,  and  was  sacking  it  greedily. 

The  last  sigh  of  the  mother,  and  the  words  of  i\ie 
nurse,  who,  as  she  closed  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  ex 
claimed,  "Ah,  poor  soull  thou  art  happy  now  !  thou  art 
With  the  dear  Saviour  en  whcmi  thou  calledst  so  ear- 
n^y  all  the  live-long  night  in  thy  trouble  P'  just  reached 
the  eitf  of  Laura,  as  she  again  cautiously  covered  up 
the  babe. 

''Poor  ci«ature!"  said  Laura;  ''and  did  she  call  on  her 
Saviour  in  her  trouble?  She  is  then  happy:  for  the 
Lord  is  nie-h  unto  all  thai  call  upon  him^  to  all  thai  call 
upon  him  in  truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  Hiem  that 
tear  him:  he  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  vnll  save 
ihem:'  (Pbalm.  cxlv.  18, 19.) 

Laura  then,  still  holding  the  babe  in  her  arms,  cast  a 
hrewdk  glance  at  the  poor  corpse,  and,  as  if  it  could 
hear  her,  she  repeated  her  assurance  that  she  would 
never  forsake  the  babe;  and  then,  pathetically  bidding 
(be  lifeless  body  a  long  adieu  in  the  name  of  the  infant, 
she  wrapped  her  shawl  around  the  baby,  and  walked  out 
of  the  cottage  followed  by  her  little  attendant. 

The  baby  was  hungry  and  Laura  was  anxious  to  put  it 
in  the  arms  of  the  nurse  before  the  evening  set  in;  and  as 
the  little  thing  was  so  exceedingly  young  and  tender,  she 
carried  it  herself,  and  could  not  think  of  intrusting  it  to 
the  charge  of  her  little  handmaidr 

The  road  along  which  Laura  had  to  go,  in  order  to 
eonvey  the  baby  to  the  poor  woman  who  was  to  nurse  it, 
was  very  unfrequented.  Laura  had  hitherto  never  met 
any  one  in  it  but  pow  working  people,  ^e  therefore 
now  concluded  that  she  shoold  pass  unobserved,  as  on  for- 
mer occasions.  But  herein  she  was  mistaken;  for  she  had 
scarcely  entered  that  part  of  the  lane  which  ran  under 
the  park  before  mentioned,  when  she  saw  Belinda  com- 
mg  towards  her,  with  three  or  four  of  her  young  compa- 
nions, accompanied  by  the  young  clergyman  ci  whom 
mention  has  been  already  so  often  made. 

The  first  feeling  of  Laura  was  that  of  shame  at  her  be- 
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mg  thus  discovei^  in  such  a  situation,  and  tHie  made  a 
motion  to  consign  the  infant  to  the  armd  of  her  little  com- 
panion ;  hot,  assiie  opened  the  flannel  to  see  whether  all 
were  well  before  she  surrendered  it,  strong  emotions  of 
love  and  pity  again  excited  her  heart,  and  a  Something 
which  she  could  not  define  rose  up  to  her  throat,  and 
produced  a  slight  sensation  of  suffocation.  The  tittle  help- 
less one  had  opened  its  eyes  while  under  the  shade  of  the 
shawl ;  but  when  that  Was  removed,  it  cloi^  them,  as 
unable  to  bear  the  light,  and  presented  such  a  picture  of 
utter  defencelessness  and  imbecility,  tiitat  Laura  drew  it 
again  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  said  Within  herself, "  No, 
I  will  not  part  With  you,  my  poor  infant,  but  to  place 
you  in  the  arms  of  one  who  is  better  able  to  administer 
to  your  wants  than  1  am."  Her  mind  then  reverted  to 
the  poor  pale  corpse  that  she  had  just  left;  and  she  was 
thus  prepared,  as  she  trusted,  with  soine  confidence  to 
meet  her  coitipailions.  Nevertheless,  as~the^  drew  near, 
she  felt  her  cheeks  begin  to  ^ow,  and  this  glow  wa% 
doubtless,  not  a  little  increased,  when  Belindi^  who  was 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Woodfield,  called  to  her  while 
still  at  some  distance,  saying,  "Why,  my  dear  Laura, 
where  do  you  come  from  ?  and  what  can  you  possibly 
have  got  there  Wrapped  so  carefully  under  your  shawl  ?" 

'*I  win  etplain  this  to  you  another  time,"  replied 
Laura,  affecting  an  ease  which  she  did  not  feel,  and  at- 
tempting to  pass  onward. 

But  "Belinda  and  her  companions  took  sufiSieient  care 
that  she  should  not  escape  before  they  had  satisfied  their 
curiosity ;  for  they  all  gathered  themselves  close  round 
her,  and  so  entirely  intercepted  her  way  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  advance. 

Laura  was  now  compelled  to  listen  to  all  the  inquiries 
and  remarks  of  her  companions,  who,  by  slightly  raising 
the  shawl,  had  satisfied  themselves  tmit  she  was  actually 
carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms,  as  they  had  at  first  sus- 
pected. Laura,  however,  though  she  endeavoured  to  ap 
pear  undisturbed.  Was  much  vexed  at  being  thus  delayed 
and,  finding  tliat  her  inquisitive  young  companions  would 
not  otherwise  be  Satisfied,  she  promised  that  she  would 
explain  every  thing  to  them  when  they  met  at  supper,  if 
they  would  now  let  her  go  without  farther  molestation . 
919 
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and  thus  they  pennitted  her  to  proceed.  Before,  how- 
ever, she  was  quite  clear  of  them,  she  heard  Belinda  say 
to  Mr.  Woodfield,  ''That  Laura  is  a  dear  ffood  girl;  but 
^e  has  such  odd  ways,  that  one  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  them." 

Laura  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  this  remark :  but 
she  soon  forgot  this  and  every  other  selfish  feeling,  in  the 
joy  that  she  expenenced  when  the  kind  cottager  received 
the  little  baby  into  her  bosom,  and  administered  to  her 
diat  nourishment  which  new4)om  infants  so  eagerly  de- 
sire, luid  which  thus  furnishes  an  emblem  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  regenerate  soul  re- 
ceives with  such  ardent  appetite  and  sincere  relish. 

Laura  had  now  leisure  to  contemplate  her  Uttle  adopt- 
ed charge.  She  rejoiced  much  that  it  was  a  girl,  and  that 
it  gave  the  promise  of  health  and  strength :  and  no  ten- 
der mother  could  have  been  more  lavish  in  assurances  of 
her  rendering  am^de  satisfaction  to  the  nurse,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded m  rearing  the  child,  than  Laura  was  to  Mrs.  Hill. 
Laura  staid  to  see  the  baby  well  fed,  and  laid,  in  a 
sweet  sleep,  in  a  large  wicker  cradle,  which  had  enshrin- 
ed all  the  cottage  children  in  succession,  to^the  number 
of  seven,  before  she  thought  of  returning  to  the  halL 

The  party  were  just  assembling  for  supper,  when 
Laura,  full  of  the  important  events  of  the  evening,  and  ex- 
pecting that  she  should  be  called  upon  for  an  explana- 
tion of  aH  that  had  befallen  her,  entered  the  supper-room. 
But,  instead  of  this  explanation  being  required,  her  ap- 
pearance was  scarcely  observed  by  any  one,  and  when 
she  sat  down,  not  a  single  question  was  put  to  her. 

The  cause  of  this  apparent  unconcern  about  Laura's 
adventure  was,  that  hei*  young  friends  had  already  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  they  wished  to  know, 
and  they  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  discussing  sundry 
proposals  for  a  female  dub,  of  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  to 
be  lady  patroness,  and  Belinda  president. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  allotted  for  supper, 
Belinda  warmly  held  forth  in  recommendation  of  this 
club,  which,  she  said,  if  arranged  according  to  the  plan 
that  she  advised,  would  extend  its  benign  influence  to  the 
removal  of  every  distress,  which  money  could  relieve,  in 
the  parish.    In  corroboration  of  this  assertion,  she  pro- 
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dnoed  a  printed  volume)  containing  an  account  of  an  ech 
tablishment  of  this  nature  which  had  been  instituted 
somewhere  else,  and  representing  the  astonishingly  good 
eflTects  which  it  had  produced.  And,  after  supper,  she 
calkid  for  pen,  ink,  and  pap^,  and  insisted,  that  Mr. 
Woodfield  should  lose  no  time  in  writing  down  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  company  on  the  subject. 

While  the  young  gentleman  was  thus  occupied,  one 
of  the  party  propos^  an  amendment  of  some  of  the 
rules,  and  this  introduced  new  discussions;  during  which, 
the  secretary  sat,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  listing  for 
the  dec^isions. 

In  the  mean  time,  Laura,  having  ascertained  that  her 
opinion  was  not  likely  to  be  asked,  had,  in  imagination, 
wandered  away  from  the  present  company  to  the  orphan 
baby,  which  she  hoped  was  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  its 
nurse,  and  her  thoughts  led  her,  still  further,  to  the  coir 
tage  on  the  brink  of  the  pool  where  the  corpse  of  the  poor 
mother  lay,  perhaps  at  that  moment  deserted  and  forgot* 
ten  by  all  the  world.  From  this  mournful  scene,  her 
mind,  by  a  natural  connexion,  began  to  mount  on  the 
wings  of  faith,  to  the  Saviour,  the  hope  of  the  pious  dy- 
ing, and  the  joy  of  the  holy  dead :  and  she  was  endea- 
vourinff  to  picture  to  herself  the  happiness  of  the  re- 
deemed spirit,  set  free  from  this  mortal  body  and  admitted 
into  the  glorious  presence  of  the  Lord,  when,  suddenly, 
she  was  recalled  from  this  train  of  interesting  reflection 
by  Belinda,  who,  addressing  her  in  a  voice  of  much  self- 
importance,  said,  as  if  in  connexion  with  something 
which  had  gone  before,  "  And  if  our  plans  succeed— and 
they  will  be  sure  to  do  so,  if  the  excellent  prospectus 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  com- 
pany is  adhered  to — we  shall  very  soon  be  able  tq  re- 
lieve you,  my  dear  Laura,  from  the  charge  you  have  so 
laudably  taken  upon  yourself;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  shall 
not,  on  any  accoorit,  allow  the  whole  burden  to  lie  upon 
you.  I  must  insist  upon  being  allowed  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  you ;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  one  in  the 
present  company  who  will  not  put  in  her  claim  for  the 
same  privilege." 

Laura  thanked  her  young  friends,  and  was  about  to 
embrace  that  opportunity  <tf  eiq>laining  how  the  infant 
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eame  into  her  hand8,'an  explanatkm  whicl^  she  coraider* 
ed  due  to  Uie  company  in  general,  and  to  Mrs.  Oldfield 
in  partie^ar;  but  before  she  had  made  up  her  mind  how 
to  begin  her  statement,  Bdinda  had  diverged  from^  the 
point,  and  had  commenced  a  story,  in  which  she  gave  an 
account  of  her  ha;ving  been  present  at  a  death-bed  scene, 
somewhat  similar  to  uiat  of  the  poor  widow,  wdd  then  she 
entered  into  an  explicit  description  of  her  own  aeute  feel- 
mgs  on  the  occasion. 

Lavffa  now  poroeived,  by  the  connexion  between  Be- 
linda's story  and  the  death  which  she  herself  had  witness- 
ed that  evening,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  ^le  whole  of 
her  adventures  were  already  known  to  the  eompimy,  but 
by  what  means  they  had  become  so,  she  knew  not 
This  chvumstance,  however,  accounted  for  the  apparent 
want  of  curiosity  which  she  had  wondered  at  in  her 
yoong  friends.  She  ther^re  concluded  that  she  might 
now  be  spared  all  Airther  explanations:  and,  as  the  dis* 
enssions  on  0ie  subject  of  the  club  oonttnued  to  be  carried 
<m  with  great  warmth^  she  contrived  to  withdraw  to  her 
repose. 

You  may  rest  fully  assured  thai  I^aura  did  not  forget 
her  baby  that  evemng  ht  her  prayers ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, by  daybreak,  she  was  rinsn,  and  had  made  up  a  small 
bundle  of  clothes  to  carry  to  the  little  orphan. 

Her  heart  beat  when  she  <kew  near  tlie  cottage-door, 
fearing  that  she  might  not  find  the  little  tender  creature 
alive ;  but,  on  her  entering,  its  nurse  gave  her  an  excel- 
lent account  of  its  night's  rest,  and  introdiieed  Laura  in- 
to her  little  chamber,  in  order  that  she  might  see  it  still 
asleep  in  the  warm  c<Nmer  in  which  Mrs.  Hill  had  left  it. 

There  are  some  moments  of  life,  in  which  the  believer 
has  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  ahmost  heavenly  joy^  Laura  had 
a  perception  of  this  pecidiar  delist  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  which  was  employed  in  her  walk  back  from  the 
cottage  to  the  hail,  after  she  had  seen  her  baby  lying  so 
sweetly  asleep.  Many  exceedingly  transporting  reflec- 
tions were  vouchsafed  to  her  during  these  moments  •  and 
she  was  favoured  with  a  clear  and  a  most  reviving  mani- 
festation of  the  love  of  the  Saviour  to  his  sinful  and  dis- 
tressed creatures,  and  especially  of  his  goodness  towards 
the  poor  widow  and  her  orphan  baby-  in  providinjj  the 
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one  with  the  meaiis  of  becoming  triae  unto  Mdvation, 
and  the  ether  with  e^'ery  supply  requisite  for  her  preeeni 
wants. 

When  Laura  met  her  young  friends  at  breakfast,  she 
inquired  whether  any  thing  had  been  settled  concemiiig 
^le  club;  but  she  was  put  off  with  a  very  vague  reply. 

Belinda  was  writing  at  a  side-table,  from  which  she 
arose  in  a  few  minutes,  to  communicate  her  ideas.  '<  I 
have  been  thinking,"  said  she,  'Uhat  it  would  have  a  most 
beautiful  and  elegant  effect,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  if  we  were  ail 
to  wear  a  kind  of  uniform.  For  instance,  if  we  all  wore 
chip  hats,  decorated  with  white  satin,  and  mantles  trim- 
med with  the  same." 

This  idea,  on  which  Belinda  enlarged  considerably,  was 
received  with  great  eclat  by  the  company  at  large.  Laura, 
however,  look^  grave,  and  even  ventured  to  say,  that  if 
money  were  spent  on  thinffs  of  Uiis  kind,  their  charitable 
plans  must  be  greatly  abridged. 

Belinda  and  several  others  of  her  compsnions  had  much 
to  say  on  this  subject.  ''  Benevolence,"  said  slw,  ^'  must 
not  run  into  excess.  The  benefit  of  trade  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  if  the  higher  orders  cease  to  dress  conform- 
ably with  their  station,  there  will  be  no  indications  of 
rank,  and  all  distinctions  in  society  will  be  confused  and 
lost." 

Belh^la  then  particularly  cautioned  Laura  against  ex- 
cess in  her  charities  and  against  the  appearance  of  oddnes& 
and  peculiarity,  wj^ich,  she  said,  commonly  proceeded 
from  pride ;  and  Mrs.  OMfield  advised  her  seriously  to  de* 
liberate,  before  she  burdened  herself  with  the  charge  of 
an  infant,  which  she  might  hereafter  find  a  very  heavy  and 
painful  weight  u  pon  her. 

Laura  pleaded,  that  throughout  Scripture  there  was  a 
blessing  pronounced  upon  those  who  befriended  the  fa- 
therless and  the  widows;  that  she  had  done  only  what 
she  considered  herself  called  upon  to  do  in  common  hu- 
manity ;  and  that  she  trusted  in  God,  if  he  saw  that  her 
motives  were  pure,  that  he  would  never  give  her  occasion 
to  repent  of  her  conduct ;  but  that,  if  he  saw  that  there 
was  aught  either  of  pride  or  selfishness  in  her  actions,  he 
would  do  weU  to  tr}  them  in  the  lire  of  afSiction  and 
persecatioiL 
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Mrs.  Oldfield  replied,  that  Miss  Laura  spolce  like  a  young 
woman  who  did  not  know  what  persecution  and  afflictions 
were,  and  added,  that  the  advice  which  she  now  gave 
her  proceeded  only  from  friendship.  She  informed  her, 
that  the  parish  to' which  the  infant  belonged  might  be 
compelled  to  keep  it,  and  that,  if  Laura  forsook  it,  it  still 
would  not  be  left  to  starve.  . 

Laura  replied,  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spend* 
ing  greater  sums  on  luxuries,  trinkets,  and  trifles,  than 
would  supply  the  poor  child  in  question  with  more  than  it 
could  want,  as  she  meant  to  brmg  it  up  in  the  condition 
to  which  it  was  bom ;  and  that  she  hoped  that  her  kind 
friends  would,  therefore,  not  blame  her  for  sparing  from 
herself  what  she  could  so  well  do  without. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  still  persisted  in  affirming,  that  whatever 
she  might  chooser  how  to  do,  she  still  did  wrong  in  un- 
dertaking what  might  hereafter  prove  a  burden  to  her. 

Laura  might  have  answered,  '^  The  present  time  only 
is  all  that  a  mortal  being  can  say  is  actuaUy  at  his  com- 
mand, and  let  him,  therefore,  take  care  to  fill  up  each 
passing  hour  with  such  good  works  as  may  be  in  his 
power,  leaving  the  rest  to  God;  "and,  further,  she  might 
have  added,  that  the  ability  of  the  liberal  man  is  gene- 
rally enlarged  in  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  his  fieLith,  and 
that  persons  seldom  find  that  their  past  charities  lay 
them  under  subsequent  burdens.  Laura  was,  however, 
young,  and,  had  she  been  able  to  adduce  such  arguments 
on^her  own  side,  she  probably  would  have  done  as  well 
to  receive,  as  she  did,  the  rebukes  of  her  companions  in 
humility  and  comparative  silence.  As  it  was,  however, 
though  she  was  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  employ- 
ed against  her,  yet  she  was  silenced  by  them,  and  w/^s, 
therefore,  glad  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  es- 
caping to  her  own  room,  from  whence  she  soon  afterwards 
proceeded  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  her  baby. 

Time  would  fail,  were  I  to  attempt  to  bring  before  you 
an  account  of  the  various  acts  of  kindness  which  Laura 
exercised  towards  her  little  adopted  one,  and  how  she 
delighted  in  discovermg  every  step  that  the  infant  took 
towards  improvement  I  forbear  to  say  how  pleased 
she  was  when  it  first  followed  the  light  of  a  candle 
around  the  cottage  with  its  eyw  of  daik  blue^  and  how 
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ahe  exulted  wbea  those  eyes  were  first  lighted  up  with 
a  smile  which  threw  intelligence  into  every  dimpled  fea- 
ture. 

It  was  so  ordered  by  Providence,  that  the  infant  was 
remarkably  pleasing,  and  the  delicate  yet  humble  state 
of  neatness  in  which  Laura  kept  it  added  not  a  little  to 
itf>  infantine  attractions.  All,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  in- 
fant was  concerned,  was  agreeable  and  encouraging; 
and  Laura  had  hitherto  found  her  self-denial  more  than 
repaid  by  the  smiles  of  the  little  orphan  by  which,  in 
fact,  she  was  so  much  attracted,  that  she  insensibly  be- 
came almost  entirely  absorbed  by  them,  and  she,  there- 
fore, began  to  loose  all  interest  in  every  other  charitable 
duty,  excepting  the  visiting  of  the  poor  in  the  wood. 

This  spnrit  by  degrees  alienated  her  from  her  compa- 
nions, and  she  thus  acquired,  without  knowing  it,  a  kind 
of  contemptuous  disregard  of  whatever  they  either  pro- 
posed or  actually  performed  in  the  way  of  doing  good: 
for  she  could  not  but  remark  a  circumstance  which  is 
common  with  respect  to  those  who  act  in  societies,  that 
the  good  effects  produced  were  not  commensurate  with 
'the  trouble  and  bustle  excited,  and  she  was  now  become 
weary  of  all  that  parade,  which  brought  forth  so  little 
fruit ;  and,  consequently,  she  allowed  herself  to  treat  aU 
their  proposals  with  uniform  and  perfect  indifference: 
and  thus,  whatever  weight  and  influence  she  might  pos- 
sess in  the  society,  was  used  by  her  to  the  hindrance  of 
that  which  was  right  and  useful  rather  than  to  its  pro- 
motion. 

And  in  this  place  we  may  well  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  in  whatever  degree  selfishness  operates  in  the 
conduct,  it  obstructs  usefulness  in  an  equsil  proportion. 
The  truly  humbleXhri^tiap  should  always  be  ready  to 
assist  in  every  work  of  kindness  and  charity,  without 
considering  how  far  that  work  either  mayor  may  not  con- 
duce to  his  Qwn  particular  credit  or  advancement  Blessed 
are  they  who  seek  the  honor  which  cometh  of  God  ra- 
ther than  that  which  cometh  from  man.  There  are, 
however,  but  few  characters  which  are  not  biassed  in  their 
conduct  towards  their  neighbours  by  selfishness,  or  by  that 
which  diflfers  only  from  absolute  selfishness  in  a  very  slight 
degree.    When^  seMitih  spirit,  or  a  paity  spirit,  which  is 
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only  a  particular  modification  of  a  adfish  oiie,^69^  K^ 
any  work  of  benevdence,  that  work  will  either  be  grier- 
ously  marred  in  its  very  appearance,  or  wholly  deprived 
of  its  vitality  and  usefulness^  even  though  Its  appearance 
may  continue  to  be  imposing;  and  it  may  often  be  re* 
marked,  that  a  selfish  and  narrow-minded  character, 
though  in  the  main  desiring  to  act  wdl,  as  often  ob^ 
structs  the  good  intentions  of  his  neighbours  as  he  pro* 
motes  his  own  schemes,  and  thus,  in  the  long  run,  he 
adds  very  little  to  the  common  stock  of  human  happi 
ness. 

The  various  ways  in  which  usefulness  in  general  is  ob> 
structed  by  a  selfish  or  party  spirit  cannot  here  be  fuUy 
enumerated  and  explained;  but  we  will,  however,  take 
occasion  to  point  out  some  few  of  them« 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  characters  4m& 
individually,  so  wedded  to  their  own  peculiar  modes  m 
doing  good,  that  they  either  hinder  or  oppose  the  exertions 
of  every  other  person  whose  operations  of  charity  do  not 
exactiy  coincide  with  their  own ;  and  thus  much  mischief 
is  done,  or,  rath<7,  much  good  is  prevented.    Could  a^ 
well-meaning  but  sdfish  individual  of  this  character  only' 
examine  an  accurate  calculation  of  all  the  good  of  which  * 
(humanly  speaking)  he  had  been  the  prevention  by  this 
narrow  spirit,  the  awful  total  would  perhaps  drive  him  to 
despair. 

When  one  minister  or  teacher  has,  through  jealousy, 
weakened  the  influence  of  anothm*,  whom  he  knows  to 
be  upon  the  whole  a  godly  man,  though  difiering  from  him 
on  some  minor  points,  he  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  accounta- 
ble for  every  soul  which  (humanly  speaking)  might  have 
been  benefited  but  for  his  interference. 

Wlien  a  minister  or  teacher  aims  to  display  his  own 
eloquence,  learning,  or  talent,  rather  than  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  his  instructions  fail  of  the  only  end  to 
which  they  ought  to  lead,  and  he  thus  obstructs  his  useful- 
ness in  the  most  material  point.  He  may,  indeed,  pro- 
cure to  himself  admirers  and  foUowiers,  but  he  is  awfully 
accountable  for  the  souls  which  he  leads,  not  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  living  God,  but  to  the  service  of  a  perishing 
idol. 

Wherever^in  minor  pointy  an  mdividinl}  through  au 
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overweening  regard  to  fielf,  neglects  to  add  whatever  de* 
gree  of  influence  he  may  possess  to  any  undertaking  of 
his  neighbour,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
glory  of  Ck)d  and  the  advantage  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
he  must  consider  himself  accountable  for  all  the  good 
that  he^ay  have  thus  prevented:  and  it  is  scarcely 
credible  how  much  injury  is  m  this  way  done  in  so- 
ciety by  well-meaning  persons,  and  that  through  a  spirit 
of  selfishness  or  of  party,  of  which  4he  individual  princi- 
pally concerned  is  perhaps  by  no  meaXM  aware;  so  true 
it  is,  that  TV  heart  u  deceimd  above  all  things.  How 
wantonly  often  in  common  mscour^  do  we  cast  our  own 
mdividual  influence  into  the  scale  Which  weighs  against 
the  projected  benevolent  designs  ci  some  friend  or  bro- 
ther in  Christ !  thereby  subjecting  ourselves  to  a  respon- 
sibility which  we  are  not  able  to  bear.  For  if  I  pvevent 
my  brother's  usefulness  in  the  least  degree,  I  am  bound 
to  make  up  every  tittle  of  that  loss  to  my  fellow  men'; 
and  the  more  important  the  point  in  which  I  have  thus 
wantonly  interfered,  the  more  serious  is  my  weight  of 
responsibility. — Bui  to  return  to  my  story. 

It  was  not  long  before  Belinda,  who  had  all  along  re- 
garded Laura  as  a  kind  of  rival,  or,  at  least,  as  one  who 
chose  to  assert  her  own  independence,  discovered  this 
flaw  in  Laura's  charity,  and  therefore  took  occasion  to 
represent  to  her  the  error  into  which  she  had  fallen ;  for 
Belinda  was  very  keen-sighted  and  accurate  in  discem- 
mg  the  faults  of  others,  though,  in*  common  with  many, 
she  was  very  blind  to  her  own.  "  My  dear  Laura,"  she 
said,  ^'you  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  are  very  kind,  I 
know,  and  so  forth,  and  the  poor  people  in  your  wood  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  But  we  have  nothing  lor 
Which  to  thank  you;  for  you  take  no  pleasure  in  any  of 
our  plans  and  pursuits,  sind,  indeed,  by  your  grave  <ind 
reserved  manner,  you  throw  cold  water  on  all  dial  we 
are  doing." 

This  was  very  true,  and  Laura  felt  the  rebuke  to  be 
just.  She  withdrew  to  her  own  aimltment,  and  medi- 
tated upon  it.  For  a  time,  her  mind  rose  against  con- 
viction ;  and  she  buoyed  herself  up  with  the  idea,  that, 
though  she  was  not  discussing  and  planning  acts  of  cha- 
rity with  her  companions,  she  was^  nevertheless,  much 
IIL  3  K 
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pleased  with  Laura,  and,  after  a  suitriiie  time,  he  made  to 
ner  proponda  of  marriage. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  yonng  woman  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  man  in^  is  fKaying  his  addresses  to  her.  The  time 
of  courtship  is  a  period  during  which  the  minds  of  both 
parties  are  imder  strong  influence,  and  therefiwre  a  man 
may  then  seem  to  be  what  he  is  not,  without  actually  in- 
tending to  play  the  hypocrite.  Hence  appears  both  the 
wisdom  and  ^  safety  of  our  referring  the  subject  of 
muTiage  to  the  Lord,  and,  in  fiict,  of  our  entirely  com- 
mitting this  concern  especia&y  into  the  hand  of  Him  by 
whom  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  are  undergtood  even 


aforoff. 
In  this 


Ais  renect  Lanra  was  not  wanting  in  h^  import- 
ant duty.  She  prayed  that  she  might  be  directed,  and 
she  was  led  to  accept  Eusebius,  ^o  was  a  character 
which,  upon  tiie  whole,  promised  happiness  in  such  a 
union  with  him,  though  he  had  by  no  means  those  dear 
and  exalted  views  with  which  Laura  was  blessed. 

When  Laura  was  first  delibeniting  about  taking  the 
widow's  infant  under  her  charge,  she  had,  as  I  have  al- 
ready intimated,  a  short  conflict  in  her  mind  concammg 
a  young  clergyman  in  the  house  where  she  had  spent 
some  monUis  during  the  foregoing  summer. — By  her  ap- 
propriating the  money  which  she  had  usually  allotted  to 
her  journeys  to  the  use  of  the  child,  she  had  af^Mtrently 
precluded  every  diance  of  her  seeing  this  young  man 
again ;  and  though  she  had  continued  for  several  mcmths  to 
remember  him  from  time  to  time  with  some  partiality,  yet 
she  had  struggled  against  the  feelmg,  and  had  also  been 
led  to  see  the  kindness  kA  Providence  in  having  induced 
her  so  to  do;  for,  before  many  months  had  elapsed,  diie 
received  a  letter  from  his  sister,  informing  her  that  he 
was  likely  to  enter  speedily  into  the  marriage  state  with 
a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  for  some 
years. 

In  this  instance,  Laura  was  thus  made  to  feel  the  kind- 
ness and  wisdom  by  which  the  Lord  had  diverted  her 
thoughts  and  aflections  from  that  object,  which  would 
have  proved  only  a  source  of  mortification  to  her,  to  one 
in  which  she  had  hitherto  tasted  nothmg  but  pure  delight. 

And  here,  if  my  reader  is  not  alretdy  wearied  with  my 
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for  a  more  courteous  and  accommodatiiiff  course  of  c<m- 
duct,  she  had  become  increasingly  loved  in  the  society, 
and  had  acquired  a  gentle  and  persuasive  influence,  by 
which  she  had  been  enabled  to  do  much  good  among  the 
sisterhood. 

But  here  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  term,  "accommodating,"  lest  my  youthful  readers 
should  mistake  me,  and  suppose  that  1  am  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  pernicious  idea,  that  it  is  requisite,  in  order 
to  do  good,  to  be  conformed  to  the  world :  which  idea  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  instruction  of  the  apostle,  who 
saith — I  beseech  you  therefore^  brethren^  by  the  mercies 
of  God^  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living'  sacrificej 
holy^  acceptable  unto  God,  wkidi  is  your  reasonable  ser- 
vice. And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world :  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye 
may  *  prove  what  is  thai  good,  and  acceptable,  and  per- 
fect will  of  God.  (Rom.  xii.  1,  2.) 

We  must,  therefore,  as  Christians,  be  especially  care- 
ful not  to  accommodate  ourselves,  in  the  least  degree,  to 
the  sinful  fashions  of  the  world ;  and  we  are,  as  such, 
doubtless,  required  to  make  a  much  more  entire  renun- 
ciation of  its  pomps  and  vanities  than  most  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  admit  But  there  are  certain  points  which  ra- 
ther aflfect  the  whims,  tastes,  and  peculiar  feelings  of  our 
neighbour)  than  either  his  religion  or  morals,  in  which  a 
Christian  ought  to  exercise  a  considerable  degree  of  for- 
bearance and  courtesy.  But,  owing  to  the  pride  and  de- 
pravity of  our  nature,  these  are  the  points  on  which 
men,  for  the  most  part,  contend  with  the  strongest  vehe- 
mence :  and  that  for  this  reason,  that  the  whims  and  hu- 
mours of  our  neighbours  are  more  apt  to  interfere  and 
elash  with  our  own,  in  our  common  intercourse  with 
them,  than  are  those  qualities  on  which  may  hereafter 
depend  either  their  everlasting  joy  or  misery. 

Having  thus,  I  trust,  sufficiently  guarded  the  word 
^accommodating"  from  being  wrested  to  an  injurious 
purpose,  I  proceed. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  above-mentioned,  tlie  brother 
of  Belinda,  whom  we  shall  call  Eusebius,  a  youn^  man 
of  respectable  character  and  fortune,  came  to  see  his  sis- 
ter, and  to  spend  a  few  daj's  with  her.    He  was  much 
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tinue  to  do  as  much  for  her  as  1  have,  hitheito  4one. 
May  I  then  trust  that  you  will  hereafter  allow  so  much 
of  my  property  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Eusebius,  "and,  did  you  require  it 
twice  and  thrice  as  much." 

"I  hope," replied  Laura,  "that  my  moderation  wiU 
prevent  your  ever  having  reason  to  repent  of  this  indul- 
gence." • 

Laura  now  being  made  easy  on  this  head,  and  hoping 
that  she  should  even  be  better  able  to  serve  the  child  ef- 
fectually in  a  house  of  her  own  than  if  she  continued 
single^  accepted  the  proposal  of  Eusebius,  and  was  mar- 
ried, and  taken  to  his  house,  which  was  an  agreei^le 
and  commodious  habitation,  situated  about  half  a  mile 
ftom  a  small  market  town,  and  standing  in  a  pleasant 
garden. 

Before  she  went  from  the  hall,  Laura  gave  a  large 
Bible,  and  a  liberal  present  in  money,  to  each  of  the  poor 
families  in  the  forest  She  also  handsomely  rewarded 
little  Sally's  nurse,  and  promised  to  make  her  an  an- 
nual present,  and  she  took  little  Sally  with  her  in  the 
carriage  which  conveyed  her  from  the  church. . 

It  was  settled  that  Belinda  should  make  her  brother  a 
long  visit  on  his  marriage ;  an  arrangement  with  which 
Laura  would  gladly  have  dispensed,  as  Belinda  was  of 
an  overbearing  spirit,  and  her  profession  was  destitute 
of  that  simplicity  which  Laura  considered  as  essential  to 
the  Christian  character.  Laura,  however,  had  learned 
from  no  man,  for  she  had  no  human  teacher,  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  himself  she  had  been  taught  to  consider  her- 
self as  little  as  possible  in  every  arrangement;  she  there- 
fore did  not  oppose  the  intended  long  visit,  which  ended 
in  the  final  establishment  of  Belinda  in  her  brother's 
house,  and  she  took  scarcely  any  notice  of  any  little  dis- 
agreeablenesses  which  might  proceed  from  the  overbear- 
ing manner  of  Belinda,  so  long  as  her  interference  did  not 
obstruct  the  interests  of  religion. 

Laura  made  her  instruction  and  management  of  Sally 
a  matter  of  much  prayer  and  reflection;  she  considered, 
that  if  she  altogether  left  her  with  the  servants,  she  would 
be  liable  to  be  ill  used,  and  perhaps  to  learn  much  that 
was  amiss.  She  therefore  intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  one 
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particular  servant,  and  allotted  her  a  little  play-nwm, 
where  she  placed  her  hed,  and  a  few  shelves  well  stored 
with  play-thmgs,  and  she  herself  devoted  to  her  all  the 
time  that  she  could  spare  when  her  husband  was  other- 
wise engaged.  Thus  she  would  often  leave  Belinda's  side 
to  go  up  to  Sally's  closet,  and  spend  hours  with  her, 
teaching  hei^  and  dressing  her  doll,  and  telling  her  Scrip- 
ture stories. 

Sally  was  like  all  other  childr^i:  she  had  the  samo 
feelings,  arising  from  the  same  natural  depravity.  Sbe 
fixed  her  affections  on  Laura  in  the  same  manner  tiiat 
she  would  have  done  on  her  own  mother :  she  would 
run  to  meet  her,  jump  on  her  lap,  throw  her  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  lean  her  whole  weight  upon  her:  she 
would  also  have  her  fits  of  naughtiness,  passion,  sulking, 
untidiness,  and  greediness.  All  these  things  Laura  hm 
been  prepared  to  expect ;  and  she  considered  that  it  was 
her  business,  as  the  adopted  mother  of  this  infant,  to  di- 
rect and  regulate,  as  much  as  she  could,  her  affections 
and  habits,  and  to  lead  her  to  God.  But  her  own  regard 
for  the  child,  she  considered,  was  not  to  be  habitually  in- 
fluenced by  its  m&ntine  faults,  any  more  than  the  love 
of  Christ  for  his  people  suffers  variation  from  their  way- 
ward and  inconstant  frames.  He  is,  therefore,  truly 
styled.  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-^Uiy^ 
and  fir  ever;  (Heb.  xiii.  8.)  and  they  among  the  children 
of  men  who  most  nearly  approach  towards  the  heavenly 
pattern  are  the  least  liable  to  be  influenced  and  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  events  and  external  circumstances. 

Laura,  having  once  obtained  the  leave  of  Eusebius  for 
the  admission  of  little  Sally  into  the  family,  never  trou- 
bled him  any  further  with  her  concerns,  and  every  thing 
relative  to  the  child  passed  on  smoothly  for  some  months. 
If  Sally  appeared  before  Eusebius,  it  was  on  proper  oc- 
casions, and  when  she  was  neatly  dressed,  and  directed 
how  to  behave.  He  was  never  teased  with  any  little  pri- 
vate difliculties  concerning  her ;  and  Laura  would  often 
take  occasion  to  thank  him  for  the  protection  that  he  af- 
forded the  child,  and  for  the  kindness  that  he  extended 
towards  her.  Thus  all  went  on  well,  till  Belinda,  whose 
oatuTal  and  indulged  love  of  self  occasioned  thai  restless- 
ni)ss  which  sdfishnese  always  produces,  began  to  pry 
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into  the  anBagement  of  liule  SaHy ;  and,  aeeine  Lama 
one  ^y  look  pale,  after  having  corrected  the  oiild  for 
sooue  miedemeaooiir,  ^e  begaa  to  admonish  her  sister- 
in-law  on  the  subject  ^  My  dear  Laura,"  she  said^  ''you 
devote  too  much  of  your  time  to  that  child }  and  I  do  not 
thiiA  thai  the  behaviour  of  the  chiM  towa»is  you  is  that 
which  you  have  a  nght  to  expect:  she  is  your  lAferior 
and  she  therefore  has  no  right  to  take  those  liberties  with 
you  of  sitting  on  your  lap^  and  putting  her  arms, round 
yoiur  neck,  which  mighi  be  permitted  in  au  e<{uaL  Yet 
this,  I  grant,  might  be  boroe^  being  only  an  excess  of 
laudable  feelings:  but  what  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
her  i^  et  naughtiness  and  obstinacy  ?  what  return  is  this 
lo  you  ibr  afi  your  kindness?  What  would  haye  been 
her  situatioii  had  you  not  taken  pity  on  her?— what  but 
a  wof  Kbouse,  or  perhaps  an  early  grave  V 

Hese  I^AiNL  interrupted  hex  sister,  saying,  '^  Al^  pray, 
my  dear  l^md^,  how  wouM  it  be  possible  to  make  a 
dyid  oi  lit^  more  than  four  years  of  age  comprehend 
what  she  ewes  to  me  ?  Were  ^e  faar  times  fi>ur,  she 
oould  have  but  a  Y&ry  inadequate  idea  of  these  obMgar 
lions;  and  pe^ps  s^  must  wait,  not  only  till  i^e  is  n 
moth^  herself  but  tiU  ^ve  has  opened  her  eyes  upon  a 
state  of  disesBbodied  existence,  before  ^e  can  form  an 
idea  oi  what  she  owes  to  her  heavenly  Father,  who  has 
Bade  use  of  B9e  as  a  humble  instrument  to  rescne  her 
firom  the  vice  and  Baisery  of  a  workhouse ;  and  I  sliall 
think  nothing  of  ft,  ev^ik  though  she  might  never  thank 
ne  till  that  tfme.'^ 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  BeBnda,  "your  views^  my 
dear  sister,  are  very  smgiilar." 

"  And  wherefore  ?"  asked  Laura.  ^  Let  us  judge  only 
from  what  we  see  among  children  wi^  respect  to  their 
natural  parents;  and  then  pomi  out  to  me,  if  yov  can, 
any  young  people  who  are  properlv  sensible  of  the  duty 
and  gratitudie  that  they  ewe  to  those  who  gaye  them" 
birth.  And,  to  go  a  step  higher,  who  of  us  has  a  proper 
sense  of  our  du^  to  God,  and  of  the  gratitude  which  we 
owe  to  him?" 

Belinda  seemed  to  be  staggered,  for  a  moment,  by  this 
reasoning,  and  to  have  nothing  to  say.  But  presently  she. 
recovered  herself  and  added»  '^My  dear  Laura,  your  ar- 
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gmMntsdo  not  bear  |>reG»^  upoft  the  yubjeet  in  gues- 
tion^  because  they  refer  to  the  relative  duties  between  pa- 
rents and  children  s  and  i  grant  that  motaal  forbearance 
must  be  exercised  in  these  relations.  Bitt,  because  parents 
must  put  up  with  their  children's  §B^a^  and  infirmities, 
does  it  ensue,  that  you  are  to  endwe,  in  the  s««ae  degree' 
the  defects  and  perversenessr  of  a  l&tle  child  whom  you 
have  taken  in  for  pnre  charity?  Tlyak  to  what  se^^e- 
waal  you  have  sixbjected  youfa^  in  ord^  to  siq^port  this 
babe  in  ease  and  comfort  fov  several  years  past,  and  how 
you  still  devote  aH  your  kiswe  time  to  this  same  oliject ; 
and  is  it  reasonable  that  you  should  continue  so  to  do^ 
without  your  having  e«c»  tiie  reward  of  seeing  gratitude 
aiad  a  desire  to  please  youiftthoobjeetof  all  yonr  care? 
It  was  but  half  an  hour  ago  that  I  heard  the  child  et y 
out  with  passion,  because  yon  eompelled  her  to  perform 
soraeMttletaidL.'' 

^ And  yon  ahio  saw  m^"  replied Lauray  ^administering 
the  rod  to  her,  which  presently  put  all  to  rights;  and 
what,  my  idear  sister^  iaremarkable  in  all  this  transaction  ? 
Shoi^  it  please  God  to  give  me  children  of  my  own,  I 
sbafi  expect  sonetimeft  to  havo  see«e»  ol  thi»  kiad  to  en 
oonnter  agasa." 

"Bi^  audi  obatinarf^"  said  Bdkidfl^  <<froin  an  orphan, 
a  child  reared  by  charity;  and  sueh  mgiatiitude  towards 
liie  kind  friend  who  havbeen  Ekove  than  a  mother  I" 

^I  repeat,  my  dear  sist^,"  said  Laura^  ''that  this  chiM 
is  utterly  incapaisle  even  of  understanding  what  ^le  owes 
me.  And  do  we  not  know,  that  every  efayd  of  Adam  is 
bom  under  the  dominion  of  Sataii,  uid  osuat  be  ^peeted, 
tin  grace  has  advanced  its  work,  evoo.  to  break  out  into 
strong  irmptions  of  sin  1" 

Behnda  st^l  conlinued  to  assert  that  there  waft  hi  Sally 
an  unwarrantable  degree  of  what  waa  very  wrong;  and 
Laura,  as  soon  as  poMJybie^made  her  escape  from  the  de- 
bate into  her  own  room,  where  a  gentle  flood  aS  tears  re- 
lieved her  heart  from  oppresaioo. 

As  Limra  aimed  to  avoid,  as  moch  as  pessil^  all  oc- 
casion of  dispute  with  respect  to  Sally,  and  asj  when  her 
Utile  ward  reiifdred  coffrectiicm,  she  administered  it  as  pri- 
vately as  she  couid^  alker  the  eeatest.  above  mentioned 
eacfy  thing  coBeendn^  the  child  passedvon  veiy  qui^y, 
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till  the  prospect  presented  itself  that  Laura  herself  woidd 
eventually  become  a  mother.  The  hope  was  a  pleasing 
one  to  all  the  family,  and  Laura  took  great  delight  in  pre- 
paring for  the  little  stranger. 

She  was  one  day  thus  employed  when  little  Sally  was 
playing  by  her  side;  and  the  child,  seeing  a  small  gar- 
ment, and  not  knowing  for  whom  it  could  be  intended, 
very  naturally  asked  if  it  was  for  herself. 

^'No,  my  dear,"  said  Laura;  ^Mt  is  for  a  baby  whom 
you  are  to  love  when  it  comes." 

^  Was  not  I  a  baby,  ma'am,  when  you  took  me  first?" 
said  Sally. 

"  Yes,"  said  Laura,  "  a  very  little  baby." 

<' And  did  you  love  me  then,  ma'am  ?"  asked  the  little 
girl. 

"  Very,  very  much,"  said  Laura. 

"  And  will  you  love  me  when  the  other  baby  conies  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  chUd,"  replied  Laura:  "why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Sally,  "  I  heard  somdx)dy  say,  that 
when  you  have  another  baby  you  will  not  love  me." 

"  Those  were  very  wicked  word^"  returned  I^ura,  tak- 
ing the  child  in  her  lap.  * "  I  always  shall  love  you,  my 
litSe  Sally,  as  I  have  loved  you  from  the  time  that  you 
were  first  put  in  my  arms." 

The  little  child  put  her  arms  round  Laura's  neck,  and 
kissed  her,  and  then,  bdng  perfectly  satisfied,  went  to  play 
But  Laura  could  not  so  easily  forget  this  circumstance 
*^  I  see,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  what  the  world  expects  of 
me :  when  I  have  a  child  of  my  own,  it  is  concluded  that 
I  shall  cease  to  love  this  o^han.  And  why  is  such  an 
expectation  entertained?  Because  such  conduct  is  in 
unison  with  the  general  experience  of  the  depraved  na- 
ture of  man.  Should  not  this  be  a  warning  to  me  to 
watch  against  my  own  weakness?  and  should  it  not 
lead  me  to  prayer,  that  I  may  be  strengthened  to  resist 
this  temptation,  and  that  I  may  be  enabled,  amMst  all 
circumstances,  to  persevere  in  this  wwk  which  I  have 
undertaken?" 

Laura  then  reflected  on  the  various  instances  which 
had  fallen  under  her  own  observation,  of  persons,  who 
having  undertaken  works  of  charity,  and  having  gone 
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on  for  a  time  with  great  wannth  and  zeal,  had  afterwards 
gradually  grown  weary  in  well-doing,  and  who  had  ap- 
parently found  reason  to  prove  thet  it  was  become  their 
duty  now  to  desist  from  their  ^od  works,  ^e,  how- 
ever, prayed  that  she  might  b<5  endued  with  that  charity 
which  suffereth  long  and  irltind;  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4.)  and  it 
will  eventually  appear  tb^t  her  prayer  was  heard. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  Belinda  agam  proceeded 
to  busy  herself  abotit  the  subject  of  Sally,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  her  brother,  a  circumstance  which  much  sur- 
prised Laura.  This  excellent  young  lady  endeavoured 
however,  to  be  upon  her  guard,  and  to  answer  calmly 
though  she  was  much  vexed. 

"Itds  a  pity,  my  dear  sister,"  said  Belinda,  "in  your 
present  state  of  health,  that  you  should  fittigue  yourself 
so  much  with  Sallv  as  vou  do.  You  look  pale;  and  I 
really  think  that  a  is  owing  in  foc^t  confining  yourself 
for  so  many  hours  every  day  in  that  little  hole  which 
Sally  occupies." 

Eusebius  immediately  sanctioned  his  sister's  words 
with  evident  alarm,  and  added,  "  Laura,  my  dear,  I  must 
insist  upon  it  that  you  do  not  sacrifice  your  health  to 
that  child :  she  would  do  very  well  under  the  care  of  the 
housemaid." 

"  I  promise  you,  my  love,"  replied  Laura,  "  that  I  will 
do  no  more  for  Sally  than  is  quite  agreeable  and  easy  to 
me.  So  do  not  in  the  least  disturb  yourself  on  that 
head." 

"You  are  fond  of  the  child,"  rejoined  Belinda,  "and 
therefore  do  not  know  how  much  you  are  engaged  with 
her  every  day,  my  dear  sister." 

Eusebius  repeated  his  injunctions,  that  Laura  should 
not  fatigue  herself;  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  the 
present. 

But  Belinda  again  introduced  the  subject  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  again  shortiy  after,  till,  in  fact,  she 
had  excited  a  kind  of  soreness  on  the  point  in  the  mind 
of  her  brother;  insomuch  so,  that  when  by  chance  he 
heard  Sally's  voice,  whether  in  play  or  otherwise,  he 
would  utter  some  exclamation  of  displeasure,  or  send 
some  angry  message,  desiring  that  the  child  might  be 
kept  out  of  his  hearing,  and  this  in  the  presence  of 
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Lfuura,  who  feared  to  iat^fece,  lest  it  should  maike  things 
worse. 

Now  Belinda,  aftev  all,  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  vk  un- 
feeling woman.  She  entertained  no  dislike  a^inst  the 
ehy^,  and  she  eherished  a  general  wish  to  do  good  and 
to  be  pious.  But  she  was  selfish:  she  regarded  her  own 
reputation  rather  than  the  glory  of  God;  and  she  could 
not  eater  with  oordiality  and  pl^usure  into  any  good 
work  in  whieh  she  had  not  a  oonspic^ious  ]^ai1»  She  was 
not  properly  sei^ble  oi  the  imite  nature  of  ^  capacity 
of  man,  and  consequently,  not  aware  how  little  his  mind 
is  able  to  gvasp  at  once,  and  sh4»  fancied  that  she  eould 
do  every  thing  better  than  it  was  done  by  ethers.  She 
was,  therefore,  constanliy  meddlhag  with  the  concerns 
of  those  aboi^  h&ey  and.  it  i»  inconceivable  whi^  mischiel 
is  done  by  persons  (^  this  chsM^er> 

When  we  are  r^uired  to  assist,  in  a  subordinate  way^ 
in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  andi  undertakings  of 
others,  it  is  a  very  difficult  attainment  for  us  readily  thus 
tn  co-operate,  ana  it  requires  as  much  wisdom^  and  more 
stdf-denial,  to  forward,  the  good  works  of  others,  tiian  to 
originate  and  to  ap{^y  plans  for  the  beginnings  of  doing 
gopd. 

There  are  some  children  of  a  particularly  quiet  and 
manageable  disposition,  children  that,  when  they  are  put 
into  a  roofid  to  play,  will  continue  there  from  morning 
till  night  without  being  heafd.  But  this  was  not  Sally's 
character:  she  was  a  busy,  enterprising  little  creature, 
constantly  trying,  ^JCperiment^,  and  as  regularly  doing 
mischief. 

Many  a  time,  since  her  marriage,  had  Laura  concealed 
the  little  unlucky  accidents  which  Sally  had  met  with ; 
and  though  she  privately  eorrected  her  for  her  misde* 
meanors,  she  was  careful  in  having  them  repaired  un- 
known to  any  one.  But  when  Laura  was  confined, 
many  of  thesci  Mttte  misfortunes  were  brought  to  light; 
and  L9Xix%  more  than  once  afier  the  birth  of  her  baby, 
was  affected  even  to  tears  by  the  cries  of  Sally,  whed 
Belinda  was  chastismg  her,  and  she  felt  that  the  utmost 
noise  which  Sally  could  have  m^de  in  her  piay,  would 
have  disturbed  her  much  less  than  the  cries  of  diSstress  ol 
tihe  poor  orphan, 
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It  is  aik  old  saylag,  thai  those  peraoas  who  do  uot  love 
children  have  no  right  to  correct  them;  and  Laura  now 
sensibly  felt  that  no  one  besides  herselif  had  a  right  to 
correct  Sally.  She,  however,  said  nothing,  but,  as  soon 
as  she  was  agam  able  to  get  about,  she  established  her 
little  Sally  m  the  nursery  with  the  murse  and  the  baby ; 
and,  as  she  hersdf  spent  many  hours  of  each  day  in  the 
mn-aery,  she  had  an  opportum^  oC  seeing  thait  justice 
was  done  to  Sally. 

It  happened  that  tiie  wurse  ^iployed  by  Laura  was 
a  woman  of  ri^  priaei|i]es,  and  e<Mrreet  judgment,  and 
she  sa^sfied  her  mistress  in  her  conduct  with  re^^iect  to 
Sally^  observing  the  jndieious  medium  between  indul- 
gence and  hari£nessi 

It  is  not  my  present  business  to  give  a  particular  ac* 
count  of  Laura's  family  management.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  i^e  was:  a  good  mother,  and  she  had  a  numerous 
£umly.  She  devoted  muc&  of  her  tiia^  to  her  childr^, 
and  tifiey  were  at  once  her  occupation  and  delight 

Sally,  as  sdio  advaoieed  in  years^  had  h^er  prop^  station 
appointed  bes  in  the  nursery,  vdicre  every  thing  was 
taught  her  by  which  she  mi^  be  rendered  a  pious,  well- 
informed,  and  useful  woman,  for  that  lane  of  Ij^b  in  which 
she  might  probably  be  calted  to  move:  but  while  Laura 
endeavoured  to  {Nrepare  her  ibr  a  humble  state  of  life,  she 
still  treated  her  with  all  the  affection  wad  tenderness  of 
an  own  child.  SaUy  told  all  her  little  complaints  freely 
and  candidly  to  Lauia.  When  oppressed  by  grief,  she 
would  run  and  weep  in  hier  bosom ;  £md  wh^n  pleased, 
she  always  looked  for  Laura  to  ^wee  her  joys  with  her. 
Thus  she  grew  up  in  the  exercise  of  all  l^ose  feelings 
which  a  child  ougl«t  to  cherish  for  a  mother;  and  the  in- 
fluence whhdk  I^ra,  consequently,  had  with  her  was 
such  as  a  parent  possesses  over  a  daughter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sally,  by  a  happy  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  was  protected  from  the  annoyance  of  Be^ 
linda^  bu$y  spirit ;  for  Belinda's  apartment  was  distant 
fifom  the  nursery,  which  was  Sally's  habitusd  scene  of  ac* 
tion ;  and  Eusebius  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  such  a 
person  as  Sally  exists,  exciting  when  he  oecasiooally 
mw  Iter;  and  this  his  apparent  indifference  about  her 

III.  2L 
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arose  not  from  any  unkindness,  but  because  his  business 
lay  in  another  line. 

Thus  the  poor  orphan  at  length  attained  her  fifteenth 
year,  at  about  which  time  Laura  was  taken  so  ill,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  for  her  to  leave  home,  and  go  to 
Bath,  fok*  some  months.  As  she  was  to  be  received  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  take 
more  than  one  child  with  her ;  and  that  child  could  not 
be  Sally,  because  in  this  friend's  house  there  was  no 
place  between  the  parlour  and  a  kitchen,  full  perhaps  of 
profligate  servants^  where  this  poor  child  might  expect  to 
find  an  accommodation.  Laura  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  leave  this  poor  orphan,  together  with  her  own  chil- 
dren, under  the  care  of  Belinda,  who  was  to  superintend 
the  concerns  of  her  sister-in-law's  house  during  her  ab- 
sence. 

The  tender  mother  felt  no  fur&er  uneasiness  on  ac- 
count of  this  separation  from  her  own  children  than 
what  was  natural  in  her  parting  for  the  furst  time  for  se- 
veral months  from  them.  She  knew  that  Belinda  loved 
her  little  nephews  and  nieces,  and  that  she  would,  at  the 
same  thne  that  she  corrected  them,  if  they  did  wrong, 
treat  them  with  all  proper  consideration,  and  that,  in  case 
of  any  misdemeanor,  die  would  make  every  desirable  al- 
lowance for  them.  But  she  dreaded  lest  Belinda's  med- 
dling spirit  should  be  excited  to  the  injury  of  Sally ;  for 
Belinda  had,  in  her  own  estimation,  a  variety  of  notable 
sentiments  and  expressions  concerning  persons  of  infe- 
rior conditions ;  and  though  she  exert^  herself  much  in 
actual  works  of  charity,  she,  nevertheless,  was  entirely 
destitute  of  that  spmt  which  suffereth  long. 

Laura  could  find,  however,  no  alternative.  She  must 
go,  and  she  must  leave  Sally,  whose  tears  and  sobs, 
when  she  bade  her  farewell,  did  not  a  little  add  to  her  ap- 
prehensions. She  did  not,  however,  think  it  judicious 
even  to  hint  to  Belinda,  that  she  had  her  fears  lest  she 
might  prove  unkind  to  Sally;  for,  well  knowing  Belin- 
da's high  and  indet)endent  spirit,  she  was  apprehensive 
that  such  a  hint  might  only  excite  in  hw  a  feeling  still 
more  unpropitious  to  the  welfare  of  the  orphan. 

Thus  Sally  was  left,  and  she  soon  feU  the  want  of  that 
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solicitude  which  had  hitherto  preserved  her,  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  maternal  love,  from  those  rubs  which  unpro- 
tected youth  must  ever  experience  in  the  world  at  large. 

Sally  felt,  from  a  kind  of  never-failing  instinct,  that  the 
sentiments  of  Belinda  towards  her  were  very  different 
from  those  of  her  dear  mamma,  as  she  always  called 
I^aura,  when  she  dared,  abridging  the  last  letter  on  occa- 
sions when  she  thought  that  the  less  familiar  term  of 
ma'am  would  be  better  received.  She  spent  the  first  two 
da3r8  of  Laura's  absence  in  her  little  closet,  in  which  her 
bed  had  stood  from  the  time  of  her  having  first  .become 
an  inmate  in  the  house,  creeping  out  only  to  get  her 
meals  at  those  times  when  she  thought  that  she  should 
be  least  observed.  But,  soon  growing  weary  of  this  se- 
cluded life,  and  feeling  the  weight  of  three  shillings, 
which  Laura,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  had  put  into 
her  hand,  an  intolerable  burden,  she  planned  an  excur- 
sion to  the  neighbouring  town,  in  order  to  relieve  her- 
self of  them,  and  silencing  her  conscience,  which  was  not 
altogether  easy  on  the  occasion,  by  saying,  "If  my  dear 
mamma  was  here,  T  am  sure  she  would  let  me  go,  be- 
cause once  she  did  send  me  alone  to  the  town,"  she  put 
on  the  very  best  clothes  that  she  had,  and  sallied  forth  in 
triumph.  She  reached  the  town  in  safety,  and  laid  out 
half  of  her  money  in  rose-coloured  ribands,  and  the  other 
in  playthings  for  the  children.  She  was  returning,  de- 
light^ with  what  she  had  done,  and  had  got  nearly  half 
way  home  when  she  met  Belinda. 

She  was  at  that  moment  just  thinking  how  happy  the 
children  would  be  as  they  received  the  playthings, 
when  her  joy  met  with  a  sudden  check  at  the  sight  of 
Belinda. 

She  reddened  violently,  and,  had  it  been  in  her  power, 
would  ha.ve  run  another  way  to  hide  herself,  but  this 
was  impossible. 

"And  is  that  you,  Sally?"  said  Belinda,  "walking  out 
at  this  distance  from  home  and  alonel  And  pray,  whose 
Dermission  did  you  ask"?" 

Sally  was  silent. 

"  You  have  been  at  the  town  ?"  said  Belinda. 
Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  orphan. 

•*  And  pray,  of  whom  did  you  ask  leave?"     . 
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**l  thmight  that  my  dear  BM^am  wooia  Boi  Imve  been 
angry  if  she  had  been  here." 

^0ut  she  is  not  here,  and  it  is  to  me  that  ycm  are  now 
to  apply,"  rej<Mned  Bdioda.  ^  BeUBm  home  immediately 
and  be  assured,  that  if  you  are  eyer  again  guilty  of  a  thing 
ol  this  kmd,  I  will  make  you  sensible  that  you  are  not  to 
take  the  liberties  with  me  that  you  do  with  my  sister. 
You  tkespasB  en  her  kindness^  Satty,  sumL  always  have 
done,  and  you  nevw  haye  had  a  pK^r  sense  of  her 
Modaess  to  yovk." 

''Indeed, indeed,"  s^d  Sally,  bursting  into  tears,  <'I 
do  love  her,  and  I  think  t^ti  I  eould  die  to  i^ease  hear; 
and  I  know  that  I  never  shall  be  hi^py  till  I  see  h^ 
agam." 

This  last  expression  offended  Bdinda,  and  she  said, 
<<  Why  should  you  suqppeee  that  you  will  not  be  happy 
while  nnder  my  ewe,  unless  you  are  determined  toge 
^m  m  yon  hay«  begun,  in  endeavouring  to  do  ev^ry 
Ihint  which  you  ean  think  of  to  dii^>]ease  me?"  Belinda 
then  b«de  Sally  instantly  to  return  homej  while  sheslowly 
Sallowed,  planning  aundbry  refonoatiions  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ori^nn,  to  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

WhUe  pondering  these  plans  ab<nmding  wlt^  circum- 
Stonoes  destructive  of  ^e  comfort  of  Sally,  Belinda  met 
l»eir  brother,  and  witiiout  loss  of  time  she  set  beftxe  him 
anaggravattedaceountofSaUiy'sdelinqu^cy.  She  ought 
Imve  added,  that  she  h^rseif  had  allowed  two  whole  days 
to  pass  since  the  dep^ure  oi  his  wife,  without  once  in- 
'  quiring  where  Sally  waS)  or  how  she  was  eo^sloyed; 
and  that  the  misdemeanor  of  the  young  creature  might 
justly  be  attributed  to  her  not  having  piK>perly  assumed 
the  reins  of  her  authority  over  her;  but  she  withheld 
this  important  part  of  the  stofy,  and  thus  she  made 
Sally's  condnct  i^pear  tor  be  an?  act  of  open  rebdtion, 
though  it  was  really  no  more  than  a  hasly  and  foolish 
measure. 

There  are  certam  points^  on  whkh  men  in  general  are 
usually  very  tender;  they  cannot  bear  to  be  troubled 
with  the  vexatious  minuti®  of  household  af&irs ;  nor,  in 
fact,  do  these  belong  to  their  province;  and  when  they 
happen  to  be  disturbed  by  these  trifles,  they  often  indeed 
drive  away  the  tormenlMag  files,  but  then  it  is  with  a 
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iilew  which,  like  that  of  the  bear  in  tiie  iable,  leaves  the 
^ce  of  the  peraon  thus  lelieyed  all  covered  with  blood. 
Bttsebiua  was  evidently  much  displeased  with  Salfy  by 
Beluida'f  repreaeDtation  of  her  co»dDC^  and  he,  therefore, 
cixpresaed  biJiiadf  strongly  against  her  in  sweeping  terms, 
as  a  young  peraon  who  had  no  sense  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection, 

Sally  had  many  faults ;  still,  want  of  affectkm  was  no 
trait  of  her  diaiaeter:^  oa  the  contrary,  her  feelinga  were 
warm;  and  for  JLaura  and  her  children,  and  even  for 
Ensebius,  she  cherished  a  r^aid  which  eoold  not  have 
beai  stronger  had  she  actually  been  thehr  own  child. 

The  next  day  B^inda  began  to  exeente  her  scheme  of 
leformation.  She  had  always  considered  lianra  as  being 
too  indulg^st  to  S«£y,  and  she  ti»rsfore  thought  that 
she  i^<mld  be  actually  performing  a  tondndite  work  by 
changing  the  plans  of  management  with  respect  to  her. 
Her  first  step,  therefofe,  was  to  ovd^  SaUiy  to  take  her 
meals  in  the  kitdv^  and  to  assume  a  larger  shaie  ia  te 
discharge  of  (fomestic  dutiev.  lisnra  had  endeavoured  to 
fiialiiy  Sally  to  get  her  hnsad  by  needHe-woric,  and  in 
many  other  ways  to  act  as  an  upper  servant ;  but  Belinda 
insisted  upon  it  that  an  inferior  mode  of  servitude  would 
be  quite  as  good  for  her,  and,  with  this  view,  she  took 
immediate  measures  to  fit  her  for  this  new  way  of  life ; 
md  thus,  hy  aasoeiatipg  h»  with  a  style  of  company  to 
which  she  was  previously  a  stranger,  and  by  inuring  her 
hands  to  hard  IdiKnur,  she  put  her  enlirdy  out  of  the  way 
m  which  Laura  had  educated  her. 

Anndst  these  alteied  eircnmstaneea,  Sally  became  dt» 
satisfied  and  restlesa.  She  often  hurried  through  the 
tasks  that  were  allotted  to  her,  and  titen  she  crept  into 
tiie  nursery  to  piny  with  ker  old  companicHis,  &t  niher 
to  weep  with  her  friend  the  littk  Laura^  who  was  an 
amiable  child  about  fi.ve  yeavs  youafier  tiaan  hersell 
But  if  fretting  and  weeping  had  been  Uie  only  iH  Elects 
of  Bdlnda^  mjudicious  and  unfeeling^  management,  it 
would  have  been  wdl:  but  umhai^y  young  people  of 
fifteen  do  not  weep  long  in  any  eircumstanees  amidst 
which  pleaenrs  oSm  itsdf,  in  however  coarse  and  unde- 
sirable a  form. 

The  family  estahUahment  conristed  of  several  ser« 
9L2 
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▼ants,  men  as  well  as  women ;  and  though  Laura,  and 
even  Belinda,  endeavoured  to  select  and  regulate  this 
family  of  servants  according  to  the  best  Christian  princi- 
ples, it  would,  nevertheless,  aflbrd  matter  for  great  won- 
der, if,  in  a  kitchen  containing  seven  persons,  something 
was  not  now  and  then  said  and  done  which  Laura 
would  much  have  wished  for  her  dear  Sally  neither  to 
see  or  hear. 

Sally  had  acquired  such  a  nice  sense  of  delicacy,  that 
she  was  at  first  shocked  with  the  coarse  jokes  of  the  foot- 
man, and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  them;  but  her  de- 
licacy having  nothing  to  encourage  and  support  it,  soon 
gave  way,  and  she,  being  a  very  lively  girl,  soon  learned 
to  joke  with  the  other  servants,  and  perhaps  to  be  the 
first  to  throw  the  dregs  of  a  jug  of  beer  at  the  maids  and 
then  to  run  screaming  away  if  they  attempted  to  return 
tiie  joke. 

*  Belmda  having  now  placed  Sally  in  the  situation  in 
which  cdie  maintained  that  she  ought  always  to  have  been 
brouffht  up,  turned  her  busy  mind  to  other  works  of  be- 
nevol^oe,  as  she  called  them,  in  which,  however,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  ledie  evinced  the  exercise  of  a  better  judg- 
ment. 

We  have  no  opportunity  of  tracing  any  other  pro- 
fessed good  works  of  Belinda ;  but  if  they  were  not  bet- 
ter planned  and  performed  than  were  her  avowed  kind 
mtentions  towards  Sally,  it  may  well  be  afiirmed  witb 
respect  to  her  nearly  as  it  is  said  of  the  wicked, "  The  ten- " 
der  mercies  of  the  s^fish  and  meddling  are  cruel."  For  Be 
linda,  in  all  that  s^e  did,  aimed  to  make  it  appear  that  she 
was  wiser  and  cleverer  than  other  people,  and  in  seeking 
to  exalt  herself  she  failed  to  consider  the  feelings  of  others, 
the  consequences  of  which  indifference  were  that  she 
not  unfrequentiy  broke  the  bruised  reed,  and  extinguished 
the  smoking  flax. — But  to  return  to  poor  Sally. 

Eusebius  was  more  than  once  roused  from  the  perusal 
of  an  interesting  book  while  sitting  in  a  retired  parlour 
at  the  back  of  ttie  house,  by  loud  peals  of  laughter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ofiices,  which  laughter  was  always  tra- 
ced to  poor  Sally;  neither  was  she  wronged  when  accu* 
sed  of  beginning  and  leading  the  uproar  which  had  dis- 
turbed the  master.    Belinda  on  these  occasions  alway.s 
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aggravated  Sally's  offences,  and  added  to  the  general  irri- 
tation by  sharp  and  severe  reproofs  to  the  unhappy  girl 
herself  in  the  presence  of  the  other  servants. 

And  now  poor  Sally  usually  consumed  her  time  in 
weeping  in  private  for  her  beloved  mamma,  as  she  fondly 
called  Laura  in  her  moments  of  tender  sorrow,  in  making 
resolutions  of  amendment  and  reformation,  and  in 
scenes  of  hard  labour  and  idle  mirth.  She  wondered 
why  she  could  not  abide  by  her  determinations  of  be- 
having well  as  formerly;  and  she  could  not  conceive 
how  it  was  that  religion  had  not  the  same  influence  over 
her  that  it  once  had:  while  she  often  summed  up  all  her 
reasonings  on  this  strange  alteration  in  herself  by  saying, 
""When  my  dear,  dear  mamma  was  at  home  things  were 
not  as  they  now  are." 

As  it  might  well  be  expected,  the  conduct  of  Sally  low- 
ered her  more  and  more  in  the  estimation  of  her  protec 
tors,  if  the  heads  of  the  family  who  were  at  home  now 
deserved  that  name;  and  the  unpromising  state  of  tiie 
poor  young  creature  at  length  became  so  evident  to  Be 
Mnda,  who  thought  of  nothing  less  than  taking  any  blame 
to  herself  on  the  occasion,  that  she  proposed  to  Eusebius 
that  Sally  should  be  sent  from  the  house,  and  plac«i  to 
lodge  with  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  who  took  in 
washing  and  ironing,  "  and  there,"  said  Belinda,  "  this 
young  person  will  be  in  her  proper  place;  and  we  may 
hope,"  added  she,  in  a  voice  of  compassion,  "we  may 
hope  that  she  will  then  do  better." 

Eusebius  rather  started,  however,  at  this  proposal,  on 
account  of  Laura,  for  he  knew  full  well  her  affection  for 
the  girl;  neither  was  he  himself  wholly  without  regard 
for  her,  and  he  was  sensible  how  much  his  own  children 
were  attached  to  her:  he  therefore  resisted  the  proposed 
measure  for  a  while,  but  at  length,  on  his  seeing  that  Sally 
would  infallibly  be  ruined  if  she  continued  where  she  was, 
he  consented  that  she  should  be  removed;  although  he 
e3q)ressed  strong  apprehension  that  his  dear  Laura  would 
suffer  much  when  she  heard  of  the  necessity  that  there 
was  for  such  a  removal ;  he  also  acknowledged  himself 
greatly  surprised  at  the  sudden  depravity  of  the  young 
creature,  and  asked  Belinda  how  it  was  possible  to  ac- 
count for  it.    To  which  Belinda  replied,  that  she  had  no 
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doubt  that  her  siater,  out  of  faUe  tenderness,  had  hitherto 
kept  the  foulto  of  the  poor  girl  from  their  knowledge;  foi 
on  no  other  suppbeition  could  she  account  fm  her  sud- 
denly appearing  to  have  deviated  so  very  far  from  the 
course  of  rectituda  Whether  Belinda  was  hers^  con- 
scious that  she  had  erred  in  the  inanageflient  of  this  poor 
2oung  girl,  we  know  not ;  for  sbe^waa  strongly  actiuUed 
y  that  self-love  which  Uinds  the  eyes  and  hmens  the 
heart:  but  this  is  certain,  that  she  invariably  had  said 
but  little  to  Eusebius  of  the  various  ehanges  which  she 
herself  had  made  in  the  situation  and  eoipioyment  of 
Sodly ;  and  she  represented  her  as  having  henielf  forsaken 
Uie  nursery  and  preferred  the  society  of  the  kilehen. 

When  Sally  was  told  that  it  was  settled  ibr  her  to  leave 
the  house  of  her  hitherto  kind  protectors,  the  information 
seemed  to  rouse  every  feeling  th^  was  tender  imd  amia- 
ble in  her  nature. 

"  Ob,  my  mother  I  my  adopted  mother  I  my  dear,  dear 
ma'am  I"  she  exclaimed,  ''when  will  yon  ooqm  baekl  I 
have  behaved  Ul,  but  I  know  yon  will  forgive  me — ^you 
will  be  sorry  for  mei  and  you  will  take  Bie  to  your  dear 
heart  again.^' 

This  exclamation  was  uttered  in  the  presence  of  Be 
linda,  who  represented  to  hw,  that,ailer  her  very  bad  be 
haviour,  she  must  not  expect  the  return  of  Laura's  kind- 
ness.— ^Sally  looked  at  hea*  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  seemed  to  say,  Uiat  she  was  assured  that 
nothing  on  earth  could  finally  separate  her  kind  protec- 
tress from  her  poor  child,  and  the  look  was  one  which 
Belinda  underwood,  for  she  reproved  her  sharply,  and 
asked  her,  if  she  could  deny  her  having  behaved  very  ill 
during  the  absence  of  her  mistress. 

"  I  have  behaved  very  ill,  it  is  true,  ma'am,"  said  Sally, 
^  I  never  behaved  so  ill  before ;  I  do  not  know  how  it  has 
happened :  my  heart  I  know  is  v&ey  bad,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  behave  better  where  I  am  gomg;  I  will  try,  and 
then,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  forgiven  and  brought  back  to 
my  dear,  dear  home,  and  to  the  dear  chUdr^."  She 
then  broke  out  afresh  into  tears,  and  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  kiss  the  children.  But  Eusebius  had  gone  out 
with  the  children,  in  order^  no  doubt  that  he  might  be 
out  of  the  way  on  this  painM  oocasicm;  and  poor  Sally 
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was  obliged  to  walk  away  carrying  a  bundle  of  some  o! 
her  favourite  possessions  from  the  bouse,  which  had 
long  aflbrded  her  so  happy  a  shelter,  to  become^  a  second 
time,  the  inhabitant  of  a  cottage. 

The  Lord  is  jealous  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  He  often  overrules  for  their  good  those  events  which 
arejplanned  by  the  enemy  for  their  destruction* 

Ttjus  it  proved  with  respect  to  Sally ;  for  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  cottage  she  recovered  in  a  short  time  her  for^ 
mer  composed  state  of  mind.  The  good  lessons  of  piety 
which  Laura  had  habitually  given  to  her,  besan  again  to 
resume  their  wonted  influence;  and  though  she  grew 
coarse  and  comparatively  negligent  in  her  person  and 
extetnai  appearance,  her  affliction  was,  nevertheless,  pro- 
dut;ing  a  good  work  within  her,  and  ^e  was  become  fiur 
more  sensible  than  she  had  ever  previously  been  of  all 
the  numberiess  advantages  which  she  owed  to  her  moie 
than  mother. 

Thus  three  quarters  of  a  year  were  dapsed  since 
Laura  had  left  her  home,  and  the  time  for  her  returning 
thither  now  approached.  Her  health,  which  had  been 
fervently  prayed  for  many  times  by  the  afflicted  Sally,  as 
well  as  by  several  others,  was  restored  to  her,  and  the 
day  for  her  return  was  at  length  fixed.  The  meeting  be- 
tween Laura  and  her  affectionate  husband,  was  as  tender 
as  might  be  expected.  Eusebius  went  to  meet  her  some 
miles  on  the  road,  and  all  the  happy  children,  with  Be- 
linda, were  waiting  to  run  into  her  arms  as  she  stepped 
out  01  the  carriage — Laura  wept,  and  smiled,  and  wept 
again.  But  many  minutes  had  not  passed  before  she 
asked  for  Sally,  and  an  evasive  answer  being  given,  (for 
nothing  had  been  mentioned  to  her  by  letter  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  poor  orphan,)  her  attention  was  diverted  for 
a  time  to  some  other  darling  object  newly  restored  to  her 
sight.  Sally,  however,  was  too  near  the  heart  of  Laura, 
fcJ  her  to  continue  much  longer  without  repeating  her 
inquiry  after  her,  which  she  did  to  her  little  daughter, 
bidding  her,  in  a  whisper,  call  her  dear  Sally  to  her ; 
but  then  considering  that  the  parlour  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  interdicts  to  the  orphan,  she  took  the  little 
Laura's  hand,  and  said  softly,  "We  will  now  go,  m> 
dear,  and  find  our  dear  Sally." 
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The  young  Laura  went  out  with  the  mamma,  and  had 
reached  the  nursery  in  company  with  her  before  she  dared 
to  utter  a  word;  at  length  bursting  into  tears,  she  said, 
"  Dear  mamma,  poor  Sally  does  not  five  in  the  house  now." 

Laura,  truly  astonished,  now  recollected  that  for  some 
months  past  even  the  name  of  Sally  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  any  letter,  a  circumstance  which  she  had 
hitherto  attributed  to  forgetfulness,  and  she  now  eagerly 
inquired  of  her  little  daughter,  the  reastm  why  she  had 
been  removed. 

The  little  Laura  explained  the  matter  to  her  mamma 
as  well  as  she  could:  but  it  was  doubtful  from  her  state- 
ment, whether  she  thought  that  Sally  had  deserved  to 
be  sent  away  or  not;  for  she  gave  such  a  confused  ac- 
count of  her  being  among  the  servants,  sometimes  say- 
ing that  it  was  by  her  aunt's  orders,  and  sometimes 
laying  the  blame  on  Sally  herself  that  her  mamma  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  what  she  had  told  her,  and 
she  was  altogether  so  shocked  by  the  circumstance,  that 
she  burst  into  a  violent  Hood  of  tears,  and  was  found 
weeping  when  Belinda  came  to  call  her  to  tea. 

It  was  Laura's  desire,  on  all  occasions,  to  act  from  rea- 
son and  pruiciple  rather  than  feeling;  therefore,  although 
she  was  thoroughly  distressed  at  what  she  had  just 
heard  respecting  poor  Sally,  and  although  she  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  some  grievous  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  Belinda,  yet  when  called  to  join  her  assembled  family 
at  tea,  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pear cheerful.  Notwithstanding  her  efibrts,  a  cloud  of 
sorrow,  however,  rested  on  her  brow,  and  as  she  car^sed 
her  youngest  child,  who  sat  on  her  lap,  she  thought  much 
of  Sally,  and  recoltected  many  little  circumstances  of  her 
infancy,  which  now  filled  her  mind  with  emotions  of 
bitter  anguish. 

She,  however,  preserved  her  self-possession  till  after 
tea,  and  till  the  children  had  retired  to  bed,  when  her 
husband  tenderly  taking  her  hand,  on  observing  a  tear 
start  in  her  eya  requested  her  to  explam  the  cause  of 
her  sorrow  which  was  too  evident,  and  which  seemed,  as 
he  said,  extraordinary,  on  an  occasion  so  joyful  as  that 
of  the  restoration  of  a  wife  and  mother  to  her  husband 
and  children. 
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Laura  could  now  restrain  herself  no  longer,  and  said^ 
^I  am  grieved  to  interrupt  the  joy  of  my  friends  by  my 
impertinent  sorrow,  but  I  must  confess  that  the  sad  news 
which  I  have  just  heard  of  my  poor  Sally  has  greatly  af- 
flicted me." 

Eusebius,  who  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  any  inten* 
tional  unkindness  to  Sally,  entered  into  an  explanation 
of  the  whole  afiair^  as  he  had  himself  seen  it,  and  heard 
it  represented  by  his  sister,  in  a  manner  so  cool  and  dis- 
passionate, that  Laura  knew  not  what  to  think,  or  whom 
to  blame,  though  she  still  felt  almost  convinced  that  had 
she  continued  at  home,  nothing  of  this  would  have  hap- 
pened. She  prayed,  however,  that  she  might  be  preserved 
from  yielding  in  any  measure  either  to  angry  passion  or 
unreasonable  feeling,  and  that  she  might  be  directed  to 
act  as  a  friend  of  the  fatherless,  and  as  a  peace-maker  to 
all  parties. 

When  Laura  awoke  in  the  morning,  which  was  not 
till  rather  later  than  usual,  she  found  her  two  little 
daughters  watching  by  her  bied-side,  and  when  they  had 
kissed  her,  and  expressed  anew  thdr  joy  at  her  return, 
they  put  into  her  hand  a  small  soiled  and  ill>spelled  note 
from  Sally.  "  It  is  from  Sally,  mamma,"  they  said,  "our 
own  poor  Sally,  and  she  gave  it  to  us  at  the  garden-gate 
this  morning,  and  nobedy  saw  us." 

"Nobody  saw  yeu,  my  children  1"  said  Laura,  "and 
have  you  learned  to  do  things  slyly  1  Remember  that 
you  used  to  tell  me  every  thing  that  you  did." 

"  And  so  we  shall  again,  mamma,"  said  the  little  girls, 
"  and  we  have  begun  to  do  it ;  but  our  aunt  would  have 
been  so  angry  if  she  had  seen  us  with  Sally !" 

"Well,  well,"  said  Laura,  "I  hope  that  all  will  be  set 
nght  now,  and  though  our  poor  Selly  has  been  naughty, 
[  trust  that  you  still  love  her  and  pray  for  her." 

"  Lideed  we  do,"  said  the  litUe  girls, "  and  little  Arthur, 
whom  our  poor  Sally  used  to  love  so  much,  he  even  prays 
for  her  every  day ;  and  yoyi  cannot  think  how  he  cried 
when  she  was  sent  away." 

Sally's  note,  which  was  written  on  a  blank  leaf  torn 
out  of  some  book,  was  full  of  joyous  expressions  for  the 
return  of  her  dear,  dear  mamma,  as  in  her  ecstacy  she 
ventured  to  call  Laura;  it  also  contained  many  confes- 
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«ioii8  of  her  fkvltB^  bat  no  eofoplaiiitsof  tny  ou^  tnd 
concluded  With  an  earnest  request  that  olie  might  be 
taken  in  agun. 

Laura  waa  much  affected^  not  only  by  the  letter  it» 
self,  but  also  by  the  many  indications  that  it  oontained 
of  ttie  neglected  and  desolate  state  of  the  child  whom  i^e 
had  hitherto  preserved  with  so  much  tendernesB.  The 
paper  oi)  which  the  nole  was  written  was  diity,  the  hand 
almost  illegible,  and  the  words  Were  ill-speUed.  ^  And 
is  the  downward  road."  thou^  lianm  to  hendi;  "so 
easy,  so  very  easy  ?  is  tne  labour  of  years  so  soon  defeat- 
ed? Oh,  mySailylmy  Sallyl  betterwould  it  have  been 
to  have  seen  thee  in  thy  grave,  than  to  see  thee  thus  cast 
out !  thus  abandoned  \^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  Laura  strove  to  seem  cheerful  at 
breakfast,  but  she  at  least  succeeded  in  appearing  gentle 
and  ffood-humoured. 

After  breakfast  she  examined  some  old  writings,  and 
found  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  these  words: 
^  On  such  a  day,  in  such  a  year,  it  was  promised  me  by 

Mr.  E ,  &c.  that  he  would  permit  me,  tf  I  became 

his  wife,  to  adopt  as  my  own,  Sarah  — ^— ^  and  aflbmi  her 
every  protection  and  kindness  which  a  daughter  might 
require  of  a  mother."  Laura  inck)sed  this  paper  in  an 
envelope,  and  sent  it  by  her  littfe  daughter  to  her- hus- 
band, who  spent  most  of  his  mcNrniogs  in  his  study. 

Eusebius  was  affected  by  the  sight  of  this  memoran- 
dum, which  had  been  written  hi  his  presence,  and  signed 
by  himself:  it  reminded  hkn  of  the  early  stage  of  his 
connexion  with  his  belotred  Laura,  tmd  induced  him  to 
take  a  swift  review  of  all  those  excellences  which  had 
rendered  his  life,  9b  a  married  man,  more  hi4>py  than  is 
commonly  experienced  in  the  conjugal  state. 

His  first  wish  was  immediately  to  oblige  his  dear 
Laura,  and  at  all  events  to  recall  Sally*  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  his  mind  was  thoroughly  poisoned 
with  respect  to  this  young  person,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  a  truly  depraved  girl ;  and  he  felt  that,  as  the  fhther 
of  a  family,  he  should  act  with  a  blameable  weakness  if 
he  allowed  his  wife  again  to  introduce  such  a  character 
as  an  inmate  of  his  house.  He  thought  it,  therefore,  his 
duty,  to  say  that  Sally  must,  for  the  present^  contuiue 
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iiv!ief«  she  Was,  or  at  l&m  la  some  other  suitable  8ita» 
tion,  apart  from  his  children ;  he  was  desirous,  however 
df  signifyitig  to  Latir^  as  tenderly  aa  possiMe^  his  oppo* 
sition  to  her  wishes.  He,  therefore)  instead  of  retnminf 
a  written  answer  to  h^r  notie,  hims^f  went  into  her  dress- 
ing-room, andj  eecofi^mg  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness^ 
he  expressed  the  pain  which  he  felt  in  refusing  her  any 
tlrnig  that  she  «io^d  desire ;  but  be,  neterthelesa^  declared 
that  saeh  had  been  the  depravity  of  Sally's  ootidnct,  that 
he  must  still  continne  his  refnsal  to  admit  her  into  his 
house  as  the  companion  of  his  children. 

Laura  heard  this  decision  With  grief  erld^Hy  sincere^ 
She  even  ventured  to  advance  several  arguments^  But 
Eusebius  was  not  to  he  Shaken ;  and  therefore^  all  the 
success  that  she  ecnild  meet  with  was  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  preside  o^r  Sally  at  a  distance 

Laura's  mind  was  so  far  subjected  to  the  control  of 
Christian  nrinciple,  that  she  nvnM  enalded  patiently  to 
yield  to  thfis  trials  ahd  she  resolved  to  do  so,  if  possible, 
without  showing  the  least  resentment  towaras  her  sister : 
for,  from  her  mquiries  lanong  the  servants  and  drildren, 
fiSie  had  now  become  f^y  convinced  HiatSiiUy^s  misfor* 
tunes  were  owing  to  the  indiscreet  aiftd  unfeeling  maimge* 
ttent  of  Belinda.  While^  howe^OT)  she  wm  considering 
how,  in  Ibis  aiair^  i^e  ought  to  act  as  a  ChrisUan  to^ 
Wards  her  husband  and  sister^  she  did  not  lose  sight  of 
her  duty  to  Sally.  She  addressed  to  her  a  tender  and  af- 
fectionate letter,  wherein  she  stated  her  own  willingness 
to  ovcfrlook  all  that  was  past)  and  again  to  receive  her  to 
her  heart ;  but  she  added,  that  those  on  whciin  she  de- 
depended  not  having  the  sarad  regard  for  her,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  pass  over  her  faults,  or  to  re-admit 
her  into  the  situation  Which  she  fbrm&tif  oeetipied  in  tiiie 
family. 

She  also  represented  to  fear,  that  she  owed  this  afflic- 
tion entirely  to  her  ewn  evil  conduct;  and  she  failed  not 
to  state,  that,  if  she  had  preserved  her  pmdence,  the  Lord 
would  then  have  been  on  her  side,  and  no  one  could 
have  injured  her.  ••  Kad  you,"  (rtie  said,  «  been  discnreet 
my  beloved  Sttfly,  and  net  ftilien  into  those  disgraceful 
faults  with  which  every  o*ie  charges  you,  I  should  have 
Deen  enatiied  wmamAw  fmat  cmm  agatmit  the  whole 
*    III.  S  M 
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woild.  But  you  hanre,  by  your  own  lolly,  at  once  stopped 
the  mouth  and  tied  the  hands  of  her  who  loves  you  with 
a  mother's  lore,  and  we  must  both  abide  for  a  while  the 
painful  consequences  of  your  conduct" 

Laura  then  proceeded  to  point  out  to  Sally  the  import- 
ant doctrine  of  man's  thorough  incapacity  and  utter 
weakness  to  do  well,  and  she  iiedled  not  to  show  her 
where,  in  future,  she  must  seek  assistance  under  trials 
and  distresses.  She  concluded  by  assurii^  her  that  she 
should  never  cease  to  labour  and  pray  for  their  re- 
union, addinff,  that  nothing  would  so  much  conduce  to 
it  as  her  good  behayiour  in  the  situation  which  she  now 
occupied. 

Mlien  Laura  sent  this  letter,  she  forwarded  with  it  a 
basket  containing  a  variety  of  little  presents  and  comforts, 
such  as,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  mother  would  have 
tliought  of;  neither  did  she  without  tears  deliver  the 
basket  and  letter  to  the  person  who  was  to  carry  them. 

On  further  inquiry  Laura  became  increasingly  sensible 
that  Sally  owed  all  her  afflictions  to  the  pragmatical  mis- 
management of  Belinda,  and  for  a  short  time  this  convic- 
tion fi&ed  her  mind  with  resentment  But  Laura  was  a 
Christian  not  only  in  word,  but  also  in  spirit,  and  she 
habitually  bore  in  mind  the  instructions  given  by  our 
Lord  to  Peter  concerning  an  offending  brother— 7%eii 
came  Peter  to  him,  and  said^  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my 
brother  tin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him?  till  aeoen 
timeel  JesuM  tcaih  un^  him,  I  my  not  unto  thee.  Un- 
til seven  times;  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven.  (Matt 
jcviiL  21,  22.) 

The  object  of  this  story  is,  to  diow  wherein  true 
charity  consists.  It  does  not  consist  in  splendid  and  mo- 
mentary acts  of  heroism,  or  m  any  sudden  extraordinary 
exertions  in  the  behalf  of  a  fellow  creature:  other  motives 
besides  Christian  charity  may  induce  persons  to  works 
of  this  kind.  AB&LPwdemih-^ThoughlbestowaUmy 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  amd  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  hxsoe  not  chanty,  tt  profiteth  me  nothing. 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  3.)  But  true  churity  consists  in  an  abiding, 
unostentatious  preference  of  a  man's  neighbour  before 
himself:  neither  does  such  charity  consist  with  that 
headk>ng  and  vehement  spirit  which  leads  a  man  to  pa* 
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tronise  gob  indhridaal  at  the  esxpeuae  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  but  it  consists  in  a  careful  and  tender  regard 
to  the  various  feelings  of  others,  in  an  earnest  solicitude 
to  promote  their  welfare,  especially  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  in  an  habitual  disposition  to  make  all  due  allowance 
for  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  our  neighbours^  and 
that  without  partiality  or  respect  of  persons. 

And  herein  appeared  in  an  especial  manner  the  charity 
of  Laura;  for  while  she  was  secretly  and  severely 
wounded  by  the  injuries  which  she  had  suffered  in  tlie 
person  of  her  dear  Sally,  she  endeavoured  to  make  every 
possible  allowance  for  Belinda,  and  she  never  broke  out 
mto  murmurs  or  complaints  with  respect  to  her  m  the 
presence  of  her  brother,  nor  did  she  cdter  in  any  degree 
the  sweetness  of  her  carriage  towards  her,  although  she 
took  every  care  to  ke^  her  from  again  exerting  the  same 
busy  spirit  in  the  family  by  which  she  had  so  greatly  in- 
juoed  Sally. 

Laura  had  submitted,  indeed,  to  the  pleasure  of  her 
husband  with  respect  to  her  beloved  orphan ;  but  her 
heart  still  yearned  after  her  eldest  child,  a^  she  called 
her,  and  she  continually,  yet  gentler  atteispted  to  restore 
her  to  the  good  opinion  of  Eusebius ;  and,  as  Sally  be- 
haved well  in  her  seclusion,  Laura  found  the  less  dlf* 
ficulty  in  bringing  back  his  mind^  the  point  at  which 
she  aimed. 

Thus  passed  away  four  mop^s  after  Laura's  return  to 
her  home,  and  she  had  never  yet  seen  Sally  once  since, 
because  her  husband  had  carefully  made  it  a  point  that 
she  should  not,  although  she  had  scarcely  allowed  a  day 
to  pass  without  sending  her  sopie  token  of  love,  or  some 
little  memorial  by  wMdi  she  might  encourage  her  to  per- 
severe in  wcll-doinc. 

It  happened  at  the  close  of  this  period  that  as  Laura 
was  walking  one  evening  with  her  husband  and  sister, 
at  an  abrupt  turn  of  a  narrow  lane,  she  was  suddenly  met 
by  Sally,  who  was  carrying  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
who  presented  a  certain  negligence  in  her  appearance 
which  touched  her  adopted  parent  to  the  heart. 

No  sooner  did  these  two  persons,  whose  reciprocal  af- 
fection was  so  sincere,  thus  meet,  than  they  ran  into  each 
other's  arms  *  and  Sally,  sinking  upon  her  knees,  broke 
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cnn  intomich  an  agony  of  mtngled  frief  and  joy,  that  lbs 
heart  of  Euaebiiw  waa  quite  mdkted,  Mid  he  TeadUy  gave 
Laura  permifision  to  receite  her  adopted  ehMd  voce  i^aia 
ander  her  rooil 

Thus  did  the  g&BXUfetem  and  fwttence  of  Lama  under 
this  trial,  triumph  over  the  pftgudiees  of  feer  friends. 
She  thanked  her  husband  Ibr  his  kiudneBs  with  tears  of 
joy,  and  giving  Sally  a  handsonfte  present  to  cavry  to  the 
poor  woman  who  had  taken  cale  of  her  durii^  her  banish- 
ment, she  directed  her  immediately  to  return  to  her  homa 

1  cannot  convey  even  an  idea  of  the  joy  which  diffused 
Itself  throughout  all  Laura's  litfie  femily  when  Sally  ap- 
peared, and  was  reinstated  m  «J1  her  form^  privilege^ 
being  restored  to  her  old  ^otripamons  and  her  httle  cham- 
ber. She  seemed  to  have  no  desilfe  whatever,  to  renew 
her  frolics  in  the  kitchen ;  and  this  dreumstatf ce  Lauia 
regarded  as  an  especial  token  ibr  good:  as  whesi  a  young 
person  has  once  been  led  to  indulge  a  relish  for  improp^ 
society,  it  is  much  to  he  feared  that  *fe  inay  yiever  again 
lose  the  taste  for  it 

It  always  remained  a  matter  of  douli%  lii  the  mind  of 
Laura,  Whetheir  Belinda  was  at  all  bonsciOtfs  of  the  great 
miistake  of  which  «he  had  been  gnifty  with  tespect  to  Sal^ 
ly ;  if,  hovirever,  she  was  at  all  sensiWe  of  it,  still  she  wai 
by  no  means  humbled  by  it,  for  she  always  cherished  the 
same  self-confidence  which  led  her  to  the  commis^on  of 
this  error.  She  had  no  id^a  of  putting  herself  m  imagi- 
nation  in  the  place  of  another,  and  of  ^teriiig  iato  the 
feidmgs  of  that  person ;  and  therefore,  even  iivhert  or  the 
whole  she  was  desirous  of  doing  well,  she  often  oiibnde^ 
and  always  wounded ;  and  actually,  as  we  have  clearly 
seen  on  one  occasion,  she  often  did  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief to  those  persons  with  whom  she  interfered. 

In  every  view  which  she  took  of  life,  it  might  be  said 
of  her,  that  self  Was  the  most  prominent  objecty  and  every 
other  was,  in  cbiisiequence,  presented  to  the  eye  of  her 
understanding  m  a  false  and  unfavourable  point  of  view. 
She  valued  characters  only  on  account  of  their  particular 
bearings  or  relations  with  respect  to  herself,  and  she  al 
lowed  herself  in  different  modes  and  principles  of  caku- 
lating  with  reference  to  herself  and  with  reference  it 
another. 
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"^oae  who  liv<edi  witii  her  had^  m  oansequcBoe.  much 
tobeor ;  andaa  wh9l<ever  was  done  for  h«r  always  fell  shoxi 
of  ^  deasQ  whieh  «he  hadof  her  owa  deserts^  she  could, 
oC  course,  have  but,  lew  feeUog^  of  giiatitude. 

She  was,  at  Ih^e  mm»  time,  a  atroa^  professor  of  the 
Christlim  religion,  aad  she  was  not  wiSiout  certain  good 
qimUtiea;  but,  as  the  foundatlpa  of  Christianity  must  lie 
in  deep  humility,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  real  piety 
ahoiuU  eyerdwell  with  allowed  and  habitual  pride. 

I«awra  peefovefed  in  the  a^,^  eveu  and  lovely  course, 
till  ¥ie  end  of  a  long  and  compaxatively  peaceful  life. 
1^  saw  seveeftl  of  her  children  happily  married,  aud  tim 
embraced  her  children's  children  on  her  knees. 

Sally,  who,  from  the  time  wh^i  she  was  brought  back 
to  iho  house  of  Eusebius^  had  conducted  herself  witli^ 
great  pifopriety,  was  mamed,  at  a  suitable  age,  to  a  me- 
^11^  in  the  n^gh^bonrluiod,  a  pious  young  man;  and 
]^uiebiu9r  graUfied  hia  belovea  Laura  by  providing  thQ 
QMPl«t^  Airnitiure  of  their  little  dwelling,  and  adding  th^ 
pudfpilt  of  tea  guineas  o^  th^  wedding-day;  which  l83t 
f0  lio  annually  repeated. 

When  Saily  becuuie  a  mother,  and  not  tOI  theii,  she 
fully  kli  the  yahie  of  what  Laura  had  done  for  her.  and 
hoF  ooD^uq^eatly  lively  sense  of  gratitude  induced  her 
^ij^dently  to  seek  the  gratification  of  her  adopted  parent 
^  every  action  of  her  life.  Thus  the  influence  of  Laura 
over  Scdly  daily  mcreased,  and  Laura  availed  herself  of  it 
ta  lead  her  more  and  more  closely  to  her  Saviour. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  conditions,  a 
fweet  and  tender  friendship  also  continued  to  subsist  be- 
tween Laura's  children  and  Sally,  and  they  frequently 
visited  her  in  her  humble  little  dwelling ;  and  in  times 
ol  sickness  and  distress  these  friends  were  ever  x^ady 
mutually  to  console  each  other. 

Thus  Laura  set  before  the  world  an  example  of  perse- 
vering and  invariable  kindness  aud  benevolence;  pursu- 
ing one  object  through  a  course  of  many  years,  opposed 
by  various,  hindrances  and  obstacles,  amidst  objects  of 
disgust,  in  tatigues,  and  imder  the  frowns  and  reproofs 
of  friends,  and  proceeding  with  unwearied  constancy  till 
^he  had  completely  effected  the  point  which  she  had  at 
^M»t  ill  vie\pr :  isfliiie  Belinda,  who  was  continually  talking 
2U2  '  '    " 
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oh  the  subject  of  charity,  and  professedly  forming  plans 
for  the  good  of  her  neighbours,  was  enabled  to  bring  I  i- 
tie  or  nothing  to  m  iturity ;  because,  whenever  her  own 
ease  or  her  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  came  in  compe- 
tition with  the  fulfilment  of  her  plans  for  doing  good,&e 
took  offence,  and  desisted  from  her  purpose.  But  Be- 
linda walked  in  her  own  strengib,  while  Laura  went  on 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  closed  her  manuscript, 
and,  promising  the  young  people  her  third  story  on  our 
duty  towards  our  neighbours  on  the  occasion  of  their 
next  meeting,  she  called  them  to  prayer  wHh  her  bef<NFe 
Uiey  separated. 

A  Prayer  for  our  due  Behaviour  towards  our  Inferiors, 

<<0  ALMIGHTY  LORD  GOD,  thou  King  of  kmg9 
and  Lord  of  lords,  who  nevertheless  for  our  ^es  didst 
condescend  to  take  upon  thee  the  form  of  a  servant,  and; 
being  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  to  endure  every  infirmity 
of  our  nature,  though  thou  wast  yet  without  sin;  we 
humbly  beseech  thee  to  endue  us  with  that  spirit  of  cha- 
rity which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  which  beareth  all 
things,  which  endureth  all  things,  which  seeketh  not 
her  own ;  that,  feeling  that  the  poorest  creature  is  our 
fellow-creature,  we  may  be  enabled  to  persevere  in  our 
course  of  duty  without  looking  for  reward,  without  yield- 
ing to  disgust,  and  without  stumbling  at  reproach.  Teach 
us,  while  we  hate  sin,  to  compassionate  the  sinner,  to 
pity  his  helplessness,  to  administer  to  his  wants,  to  bear 
with  his  ingratitude,  to  endure  his  obstinacy,  and  to  love 
him  in  spite  of  his  loathsomeness. 

"  Grant,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  that  our  charity  may  be 
sincere  and  fervent,  that  it  may  not  seek  its  rewtux)  from 
men,  but  be  content  to  await  it  firom  God,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  chilled  by  circumstances,  or  by  any  apparent  want 
of  success.  And  grant,  O  gracious  God,  that  we  may 
not  be  ostentatious  in  our  charities,  but  that  we  may  be 
carefully  observant  of  our  Saviour's  injunction — not  to 
let  our  left  hand  know  what  our  right  hand  doeth ;  and 
whenever  we  may  act  either  ui  or  for  any  charitable  so- 
riety,  may  we  be  preserved  from  that  e^irit  which  too 
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often  excites  an  individoal  to  seek  his  own  glory,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  good  work  in  which  he  may  be  en- 
gaged. Divest  us,  O  God,  by  thy  sanctifying  and  renew- 
ing Spirit,  of  self-seeking  of  every  description.  May  the 
praise  of  man  be  an  abomination  in  our  eyes ;  and  may 
our  every  action  be  influenced  l^  the  desire  oi  promoting 
the  glory  of  Thee,  O  God,  and  of  Thyself  alone. 

"And  now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  glory  and  honour,  now  and  for 
evermore.    Amen." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


^nUrd  Conversation  on  our  Duty  towards  our  Neigh- 
bour, 

ON   OUR   DUTY   TOWARDS  OUR  SUPERIORS ;   OR    THOSE  PERSONS 
WHO  HAVE   THE   ADVANTAGE  OVER  US  IN   WORLDLY  HATTERS. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  having  again  assembled  her 
young  people,  proceeded  to  read  to  them  the  third  narra- 
tive which  had  been  promised,  prefacing  her  lecture  by 
the  following  remarks: — "  In  the  last  two  narratives  which 
I  have  read  to  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  as  well  as  in 
that  which  I  am  about  to  read,  it  is  possible  you  may 
perceive  what  will  have  the  appearance  of  unnecessary 
repetition, — a  frequent  reference  to  the  great  and  import- 
ant principle  of  humility.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  virtue  is  the  basis  of  all  our  relative  duties,  whether 
to  equals,  inferiors,  or  superiors ;  and  therefore  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  quality,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it, 
pamely,  by  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  heart, 
cannot  be  too  seriously  impressed  upon  us;  the  more  es- 
pecially, as  the  baneful  evil  of  selfishness  will  lose  its 
power  in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  this  lovely 
ptrace  shall  exercise  over  iw ;  while  the  fruits  of  love,  and 
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|07,  and  peace,  will  obtain,  in  the  place  of  thorn  malero- 
lent  passions  that  injure  and  disgrace  us." 

The  lady  then  took  up  the  manuscript,  and  read  »< 
follows. 

TJie  Dominion  </Envy. 

It  was  preciesly  at  the  period  in  which  I  entered  my 
eighteenth  year,  that  I  was  indulged  with  the  pleasure 
of  accompanying  my  parents  in  a  long  projected  visit  to 
a  fnend  residing  in  Westmoreland. 

We  left  our  home  in  the  month  of  June,  and  as  we 
proceeded  northward,  we  were  regaled  in  every  valley 
and  on  every  plain  with  the  breath  of  new-mown  grassy 
and  with  the  songs  of  village  maidens,  who  appeami  to 
rejoice  in  their  escape  from  the  distaff  and  in  the  per- 
mission to  dwell  awhile  amidst  the  green  fields,  and  to 
taste  the  delights  of  rural  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  present  purpose  to  trouble  my 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  various  adventures  which 
we  encountered  in  our  transit  over  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  green  and  fragrant  disk  of  our  little  island ;  nor  to 
tell  how  my  mother  and  I  were  terrified  by  a  baker's  boy, 
whom  we  mistook  for  a  highwayman,  not  having  at  first 
observed  his  panniers  through  the  gloom  of  twilight: 
but,  passing  these  things  over  as  unimportant,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  conveying  my  friends,  without  further 
preface,  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 

The  persons  for  whom  all  these  labours  and  terrors  of 
the  journey  had  been  encountered  by  my  mother,  were 
an  ancient  couple  without  children,  and  the  last  of  a 
highly  respectable  family,  the  ancestors  of  whom  were 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Eliz^th. 

The  mansion  in  which  they  resided,  was  nearly  coeva' 
with  the  first  of  the  family,  who  had  risen  from  the  ob- 
scure mass  of  the  ignoble  vulgar;  and,  from  the  period 
of  the  first  erection,  had  undergone  few  external  changes. 
This  building  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  irregu- 
larity  of  architecture,  in  which  our  ancestors  seemed 
to  delight,  no  two  rooms  or  two  windows  being  in  o 
straight  line  with  each  other,  various  gable  ends  and  little 
turrets  appearing  in  difierent  directions,  starting,  frown- 
ing, and  jutting  forth  towards  all  quarters  of  the  compass. 
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mA  9»g9P9ia^8  m  idea  rather  of  a  nuoiber  of  old  ^\»i^ 
ings  joined  together,  than  of  a  single  house.  The  com- 
position of  this  edifce  was  of  oak  timber,  with  lath  and 
plaster ;  the  timbers  were  all  painted  black  and  curiously 
carved ;:  and  the  large  masses  of  chimneys,  which  shot 
up  spirally  towards  the  heavens,  were  decorated  at  their 
\mie$  with  fancy  work  iq  brick,  aad  w«re  now  hlackc^ned 
with  flilDokei.  Tbif  edifice  was  aurroiinded  with  a  gar- 
4leii,  encircled  with  9^  high  wall,  which  entirely  eluded 
the  prospect,  beautiful  1^  it  was,  (for  the  estate  wa^  sitr 
imted  in  one  of  the  finest  valieysof  Westmoreland,)  fi^m 
aU  the  l^wer  rooms }  but,  in  ej^ehi^Qge  tor  the  more  dis- 
taat  beauties  which  wcir e  ei^cluded,  it  ibrmed  a  protection 
for  the  rich  abundc^nce  of  fair  i^4  fruitful  tre^  whicb 
enric^^  the  par^res  of  th^  garden. 

FQ«r  summer-houses^  with  pepper4x)??  liurrets,  adorn- 
ed the  four  corners  of  the  wall  s  and  these,  together  with 
a  lofty  cupola  9I  the  top  of  ^  nouse,  eoAtaimag  a  ^kick, 
whose  btfi  might  he  heard  at  1^  very  cousideraWe  disr 
tance,  were  aoeowited,  hy  ipy  Other's  o)d  friiepd,  ^  t^ 
»ost  distiiiguishiM  ori^meiits  of  the  house. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  life  in  which  the  imaglnatioii  iii 
eomwonly  strouger  thf^n  ^e  jiidgne^ent,  that  I  waa  iutwv 
du^  into  this  scene,  fin^  {  yf^  imx  a  little  delighted  at 
finding  myself  suddenly  siurrpunded  with  objects  of  a  ua- 
ture  90  entirely  diij^re^it  to  a)}  that  I  \i^  ever  seen  in  the 
little  town  in  which  1  had  heen  brought  i^p,  ^d  where 
my  ff^her  had  heen  considered  ^  ma^  ^  importaiice,  be- 
eau^e  his  grand^ther  \ks4  buUt  the  bouse  ui  whi<^  we 
lived,  and  had  inclosed  ti^co^rt  in  its  frouH  with  hand- 
some iron  railings,  and  plaeed  a  stoue  figure,  of  some 
magnitude,  in  a  niche  above  the  hall  door !  But  how  did 
all  ideas  of  my  father'^  diguity  and  the  antiquity  of  my 
family  shrink  int^  nothing,  as  I  was  led  to  my  sleeping- 
room,  the  grst  night,  through  a  long  gallery,  where  all 
the  possessors  of  In^ewood  Hall  (for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  mansion,  of  whieh  I  am  speaking)  were  ranged  in 
long  order  against  the  wall  on  each  side;  every  patri- 
arch, or  head  of  the  frmily,  for  the  tiine  being,  accom- 
panied by  his  help-4neet,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  a  nu- 
mew^js  progeny  of  sons  ^d  daughters,  all  portrayed 
with  mom  or  less  skill,  hut  \^  t^  U^ifkioim  of  the  tuneSj 


«id  in  some  mstaaces  jHxwciBmg  &^  fi^atusos  md  aobjle 
phyakfgoomies. 

Ldte  as  it  W9%  aad  weary  as  I  yf^  with  my  journey,  1 
caoJd  have  lingered  long  in  tl^ia  gal^ry,  had  not  the  lady 
oithe  mansion,  who  wou^  «m(i  hq  acpowit  dispense  with 
Ihe  form  of  showing  me  tO:  my  ckainber  the  first  night, 
requested  me  to  postpone  my  <mripsity  for  the  present 
pronuung  to  take  me  oyet  th^  hoqse  the  next  d^ty,  i^d 
flhov  me  all  that  was  woirthy  of  regard  within  it  It  was 
oieceasary  to  submit  to  tbia  deotaion :  I  accordingly  went 
on  with  my  dignified  companion,  and  having  threaded 
oftany  maaes,  and  paaaed  timngb  mmy  wide  chambers, 
I  shortly  found  myself  inaconw^riajble  room,  hung  with 
tapeatry,  aad  containing  a  small  bed  in  an  alcove.  Being 
left  in  this  place,  I  soon  fell  a^leep^  but  awoke  with  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  found  my  apirits  in  a  state  of  too  much 
ezcttemeat  to  sleep  again* 

Having  explored  my  roonv  an4  examined  the  figures 
on  the  hangings,  which  were  of  the  finest  Gopelya, 
Aongk  considerably  deided,  and  which  represented  an- 
cient halls  and  castles^  kJMgbta  in  armour,  ladies  and 
s^yoires^  I  was  pcoceeding  ^  t«ke  a  view  throiMg^  tbye 
atone-framed  window  at  tb<a  end  of  the  chamber,  when 
my  attention  waa  anrested  by  a  glimmering  light,  <^ 
pearing  Ihrongh  a  part  of  %h».  lapeatry,  where  I  presently 
diacovered  a  door^  nicely  liHed  into  the  wall,  and  greatly 
concealed  by  the  general  covering. 

Here  was  a  new  subject  lor  my  curiosity :  but  mu<* 
as  i  desired  to  see  what  was  beyond  the  door,  I  migk^ 
psrimps,  have  been  better  pleased  had  I  met  with  soine 
difflcalty  in  opening  it  However,  this  was  not  t^  bfu 
There  was  a  wooden  buUeiak  on  the  fr£Wie,  i^hich  J  had 
scarcely  touched,  before  the  mysterious  door  y^lded  to 
my  hand,  and  the  next  m$imqnt  I  fowd  myself  in  a 
large  light  closet,  hung  also  with  tapestry,  having  a  i(we- 
place  with  a  ma^ily  carved  chimuey-piece,  and  contain- 
ing an  old  harpstchord,  a  litile  book-case,  standing  on 
claw  feet,  and  indosing  several  volume^  a  round  ma- 
hogany table  with  a  ledge,  several  chairs,  and  a  few  old 
music-books  neatly  ranged  upon  this  instrument  But 
whatchiefly  attracted  my  attention  in  this  little  chamber 
Xnrhich,  though  not  so  mysterious  a  one  as  I  could  have 
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wished,  I  doubted  not,  had  some  peculiar  history  bdong- 
ing  to  it)  was  a  portrait  which  occupied  a  great  portion 
of  one  side  of  the  room.  This  painting  represented  a 
lady  dressed  in  black,  and  in  the  fashion  which  prevailed 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  before  the  ill-fated 
Queen  df  France  had  introduced  those  preposterous 
forms  of  dress  which  produced  a  toted  revolution  in  the 
human  form.  The  figure  was  a  fine  one ;  the  face  had 
been  remarkably  handsome,  though  the  lady  I  should 
judge  to  have  been  considerably  advanced  in  years  be* 
fore  the  resemblance  was  taken. 

When  I  first  looked  at  this  picture,  I  thought  I  observ- 
ed  considerable  sternness  in  the  countenance,  but  oi 
further  examination  I  rather  changed  my  opinion,  and 
foncied  I  observed  the  lines  of  sorrow  traced  on  the  fea- 
tures, together  with  a  degree  of  tenderness,  which  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  contend  with  natural  strength  and  stern- 
ness. The  hand  which  wrought  thi^  portrait  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  skilful  one. 

I  looked  for  awhile  on  the  picture,  aqd  then  on  every 
surrounding  object.  "This  lady,"  I  thought,  "probably, 
when  alive,  occupied  this  chamber:  those  were,  perhaps^ 
her  books;  that  might  have  been  her  musical  instru- 
ment ;  she,  perhaps,  used  to  sit  on  that  chair,  and  spread 
her  work  on  that  table ;— but  where  is  she  now?  Where 
are  those  with  whom  she  associated--her  neighbours,  her 
friends,  her  servants?  For  whom  did  she  wear  that 
black  dress?  Whom  did  she  love?  whom  did  she  re- 
gret? What  were  her  thoughts?  what  were  her  acts?" 
There  is  something  very  afiecting  in  being  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  dead.  It  is  possible  to  reflect 
without  powerful  emotion  on  the  destruction  of  whole 
countries  by  an  earthquake — on  the  sinking  of  whole 
fleets  at  sea — on  the  dying  away  of  generation  after  gene- 
ration—on the  depopulation  of  ancient  cities,  and  the 
extinction  of.  the  noblest  families ;— but  who  could  have 
visited  Herculaneum,  and  entered  into  the  very  domicile 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  contemplated  the  skeleton 
of  the  mother  embracing  that  of  the  inlknt,  without  deep 
and  lasting  feelings  of  sympathy  and  tenderness? 

Having  gazed  on  every  thing  within  the  room,  I  walk- 
ed to  the  window  and  opened  the  casement ;  for  I  felt  a 
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fiJntiie«^  whkh  I  partly,  attributed  to  a  eonfined  air 
which  is  often  found  in  old  buildings,  in  which  the  work 
of  decay  must  necessarily  be  going  on,  however  slowly, 
and  partly  to  the  feelings  which  had  been  suddenly  ex- 
cited withm  me;  and  there,  what  a  wonderful,  what  a 
glorious  prospect  opened  to  my  view  over  the  garden 
wall  and  trees !  ^  ^ 

Between  the  wall  and  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  was  a 
lawn  or  sheep-walk,  scattered  over  with  flocks,  and  be- 
yond this  a  clear  and  beautiful  lake,  inclosed  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  a  range  of  hills,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
were  richly  variegated  with  trees,  and  studded  with  little 
thatched  cottages  and  small  iarms,  and  the  higher  regions 
of  which,  though  the  hills  were  of  inferior  magnitude 
when  compared  with  the  height  of  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Andes,  or  even  of  those  lofty  Alpine  regions  where 
an  Btemal  winter  reigns  at  the  distance  of  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nevertheless  were,  in  fact, 
above  the  clouds,  their  blue  summits  appearing  at  that 
time  higher  than  the  morning  mist  which  had  ascended 
from  the  lake  at  sun-rise,  and  was  becoming  condensed 
as  it  rolled  upwards. 

My  mind  had  been  previously  led  to  serious  reflec- 
tions by  the  objects  on  which  I  had  been  meditatmg,  and 
now  the  beautiful  works  of  creation  which  opened  before 
me  gave  a  pious  turn  to  my  reflections.  The  shortness 
of  man's  life,  even  when  compared  with  other  works  of 
the  Creator,  in  this  sublunary  state,  particularly  impress- 
ed me.  "No  doubt,"  t  thought,  "the  lady  whom  I  have 
been  looking  upon  loved  and  admired  this  scene.  That 
lawn  and  lake,  those  woods  and  hills,  were  oflen  gazed 
upon  by  her.  But  the  eye  that  beheld  these  beau- 
ties shall  see  them  no  more :  her  place  knoweth  her  no 
longer.  Man  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  dovm; 
hefleeth  cdao  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not — As  this 
waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and 
drieth  up  ;  so  man  lieth  down^  and  riseth  not :  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  mcake,  nor  be  raised 
out  of  their  sleep.^    (Job  xiv.  2, 11, 12.) 

And  here,  if  it  be  not  irrelevant,  I  will  pause  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  effects  which  are  frequently  pro- 
daced  on  an  enlightened  intellect  by  a  contemplation  of 
111.  N  2 
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ihe  beauties  of  uattnr^w  A  fine  prospect,  wli^n  Rm  t»f^l4, 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  happiness ;  we  cannot  ima- 
gine that  the  inhabitante  of  a  picturesqiie  reg^n  ean  ht: 
low  or  miserable :  and  hence)  no  doubt,  in  a  great  mei^ 
fiure,  proceeds  that  peculiar  kind  of  fascination  wl^ich  we 
often  experience  in  travelling  through  a  beauiifuJt  coun- 
try, with  whose  inhabitants  we  are  unacquainted.  The 
imagination  conceives  that  what  is  so  oi^twardly  fail 
must  be  productive  of  bi&ppiness ;  and  thus  it  amuses  it- 
self in  a  kind  of  elysium  of  iits  own,  tiU  ^ivrakeiked  from  its 
dreams  by  reflectioa  and  experience.  In  pur  ideas,  how- 
ever, of  moral  beauty  and  perfQ^ttoB)  we  ai?e  gres^ly  a»- 
siMed  by  our  associatiobs  with  the  iNeauti^a  of  nature; 
and  much  more  freqiiently,  nq  dou^t,,  sliould  we  make 
use  of  such  aid,  were  it  not  thai^  our  mindi^  atre  alieaated 
firom  the  subject  by  the  influence  of  ain.  The  things 
most  lovely  iiii  creation  are  used  by  God  m  ^mibl^sn^  of 
such  perfection,  and  of  the  rest  and  glory  of  the  latter 
days.  We  are  warrai>ted  by  Si^riptura  to  lopk;  into  the 
Book  of  Nature  to  |ind  t^^e  pictures  of  tlji^  ^ppiness  ^ 
consolation  of  the  belieyer  in  the  resurrection.  A^  wailier 
to  the  thirsty  lips,  so  are  the  promises  of  God ;  ^^d  bless- 
ed is  he,  who  cannot  walk  forth  into  the  wood%  or  con- 
template the  distant  ino|i|itaiiv  ^he  £ertile  vaUey,  thf 
drim>ing  rill,  the  airy  sk^i^H^^P}  <>7  ^]^e  opening  bud« 
without  an  enlargement  of  those  views  pf  future  glory 
which  are  held  out  to  the  lowly  disciple^  of  Christ.  In 
the  sparkling  jewels  which  adorp  her  birth-day  suit,  her 
Uazing  coronet,  and  chains  of  gold,  may  not  the  royal 
and  noble  lady,  if  she  be  a  child  of  God,  bdioM  the  ^ym*- 
bols  of  those  ornaments  with  whi^h  the  heavenly  Bride- 
groom will,  at  some  future  period,  adorn  the  members  oi 
his  Church  ?  In  the  spotless  robe  $he  wears,  may  shf 
not  find  the  type  of  that  robe  of  righte«^usness  in  which 
the  Lamb  will  array  hi?  bride?  In  the  richly  ornament^ 
ed  pleasure  ground,  the  shadowy  grpve,.  the  open  lawn, 
and  the  perfumed  garden,  which  surround  her  dwelling, 
may  she  not  see  a  lively  representation  of  what  thees^rth 
will  be  when  the  banner  of  the  cross  shall  blaze  ai?  a  bea- 
con on  the  heights  of  Zion,  aiu^  all  nations  sliall  fio  w  unto 
it ;  when  showers  of  blessings  shall  be  shed  on  every 
valley ;  when  the  wildernese  shall  biosspm  as  the  rosf^ 
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^d  gushing  fountains  shall  be  heard  in  every  deti ;  when 
wild  beasts  shall  cease  from  the  land,  and  the  jpeople  of 
the  l4ord  shaV  dwell  quietly  in  the  wildeirness,  and  sleep 
in  the  woods? 

But  perhaps  (  may  be  dwelling  too  long  on  this  subject. 
I  Iherelore  hasten  back  to  B»y  narrative,  and  shall  proh 
c^eed  to  say,  th8\t  while  i  was  still  considering  the 
beautiful  scene  beheld  from  the  closet,  I  was  mmle  awaro^ 
by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  of  which  I  had  been  apprized, 
that  breakfast  was  ready,  and  accordingly  hastened  down 
stairs,  resolving  to  make  myself  better  aequainted,  if 
possible,  with  the  history  of  the  lady  who  had  engaged 
HP  many  of  my  thowghta. 

UpoA  iiiquiry  I  found,  that  the  unmarried  name  of  th^ 
person  respecting  whom  I  was  so  Inquisitive,^  had  beeiji 
llatUda  Vincent,  that  she  had  possessed  the  estates  of 
Iftgl<ewood  |br  some  time,  ^nd  had  been  dead  more  than 
fofly  years:  it  was  further  added,  that  she  had  been  a 
flWgQ.lar  (^io^actjer^  and  hs^d  shown  her  singularity  bv 
leavtAg  behind  her  written  menjioirs  of  her  life,  in  whica 
9be  had  tfikevk  so  l^tle  c^^re  to  guard  her  name  from  the 
Ul  opiniw  of  her  suiccessors,  that  she  had  made  a  full, 
Irae,^  and  perlep^  <M)n|ession  of  many  parts  of  her  life 
with  whieh  no  one  could  have  been  acquainted,  and 
whiieh,  eeri^iiily,  set  her  m  no  amiable  point  of  view; 
^  though,"  renuMrked  our  dignified  hostess,  from  whom 
I  received  this  account,  "  if  you,  my  young  friend,  are 
willing  to  read,  and  even  to  copy  these  memorandums, 
you  will  find  nothing  in  these  confessions  which  can  he 
injurious,  m  any  way,  to  your  mind,.  I  only  wonder  at 
ibvs,  that  any  lady  should  have  taken  pleasure  in  leaving 
behind  her  any  memorials  of  her  own  errors." 

My  iather  replied,  that  probably  the  lady  in  question 
left  thi^  narrative  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit  in  which 
a  benevolent  navigator  would  like  to  publish  an  account 
of  an  unfortunate  voyage — in  order  to  warn  others 
against  the  rocks  and  shoals  upon  which  he  suffered 
shipwreck. 

"  It  may  he  so,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  and  if  your 
daughter  chooses  to  read  the  manuscript,  I  will  deliver 
it  into  her  hands  as  soon  as  we  have  inspected  the  house ; 
and  she  may,  if  agre^hle,  iretire  to  h^r  closet  to  peruse 
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jt :  for,*'  added  she,  "  it  was  in  that  very  closev  in  wb'  * 
it  was  written,  and  which,  out  of  respect  to  the  writer, 
we  have  left  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  we  found  it; 
no  article  having  been  removed  from  it  since  her  deatlL'' 
I  could  say  much  of  the  delight  with  which  I  received 
this  permission ;  but  having  already  said  more  of  myself 
than  I  at  first  intended,  I  will  now  withdraw  into  the 
teck  ground,  and  introduce  my  readers  to  other  persom 
more  worthy  of  their  notice. 

7^  Memoirs  of  Matilda  Vincent 

"  It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things  to 
call  me,  the  chief  of  sinners,  to  come  into  his  gracious 
presence,  and  to  receive  his  free  grace  and  pardon,  which 
were  obtained  for  me  by  the  precious  death  of  his 
beloved  Son,  I  have  thought  it  right,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  my  life,  lest  I  should  be  led  impiously  to  take 
credit  to  myself  for  that  which  has  been  wrought  for  me 
by  God  alone,  to  note  down  certain  circumstances  of 
my  life,  on  which,  should  my  memory  fail,  I  may  look, 
from  to  time,  and  be  reminded  of  those  sins  of  my  life, 
by  which  I  truly  deserve  to  be  called  the  chief  of  sinners. 

^'I  had  my  origin  from  a  family  of  credit  in  this 
country.  My  grandfather,  who  possessed  large  estates 
in  this  vicinity,  with  this  spacious  mansion  in  which  I 
now  dwell,  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  elder 
of  these  daughters,  who  was  my  mother,  married,  and 
went  to  reside  at  a  distance ;  but  the  second  remained  at 
home  till  my  grandfather  died  and  her  brother  was 
married,  at  which  time,  or  soon  after,  she  was  united  to 
one  in  very  low  circumstances,  who  presently  spent  all 
her  property,  and  left  her,  but  whither  he  went,  or  what 
became  of  him,  was  never  known.  My  father  left  his 
wife  shortly  after  my  birth,  and  my  mother  did  not  long 
survive  his  desertion  of  her,  in  consequence  of  which  1 
became  a  needy  orphan  in  early  infancy.  I  was  not, 
however,  suffered  to  know  pecuniary  distress— for  my 
uncle  came  in  his  coach-and-six,  and  brought  me  with 
my  nurse  home  to  his  house,  and  there  I  remained  till 
I  married. 

"  The  modes  of  education  then  were  very  different  to 
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wjiat  they  ture  now.  Boarding  schook  were  little 
frequecited^  and  the  governesses  appointed  to  take  car< 
oi  young  ladies  at  home  were  little  better  than  upper 
servants.  However,  my  uncle  did  for  me  as  for  his  own 
Q^pring,  lor  he  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  about 
my  own  ege.  We  were  brought  up  together  in  one 
nwtsery  till  our  di^ys  of  babyhood  were  expired,  and  then, 
aa  my  auni  was  dead,  (for  she  die<|  soon  after  the  birth 
of  her  daughteTj)  we  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
governess,  who  exercised  us  in  needlework,  and  in 
pteying  on  (he  b^rpfi^or^,  a  talent  but  Ut^e  ^tivated 
i«  those  days. 

"  My  uncle  Bia<)e  little  difference,  in  hjs  manner  of 
tieatnienti,  between  me  and  my  cousin,  (who,  being 
christei^  Agnes,  was  called  by  the  servants,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  days,  Mrs.  Agnes,)  excepting  that 
he  sometinies  took  her  out  with  him  m,  his  coach,  to  visit 
a  neighbomr,  when,  on  somie  pretence  or  other,  he  would 
Wve  me  a^  honie ;  an4  though  this  seldom  happened,  it 

five  me  great  o^eo^.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
eould  not  have  been  so  much  as  ten  years  of  age,  I  re- 
member li0taiing  to  a  conversation  between  my  govern- 
ed and  the  housekeeper^  as  they  were  drinking  tea  to- 
gether in  the  housekeeper'aroom,  and  who  supposed  that 
I  was  amusing  myself  with  my  painted  baby.  They  were 
speaking  of  the  high  fortunes  which  little  Mrs.  Agnes  had 
a  title  to,  and  of  the  great  match  which  she  wovld  have 
a  right  to  expect;  and  then  they  spoke  of  me;  and  the 
governess  said  she  had  reascm  to  suppose  my  parents  had 
not  left  me  a  sixpence. 

***But,'  said  the  housekeeper,  'you  may  be  sure  her 
uncle  will  not  forget  her,  hut  will  give  her  something 
eonsiderable  out  of  his  vast  property.' 

<**When  gentlemen  have  children  of  their  own,'  re- 
plied the  governess,  ^  they  are  not  always  so  ready  to 
give  fortune3  to  other  people.' 

"'True,' said  the  housekeeper;  'but  I  shall  think  it 
ernel  if  po<^  Miss  Matilda  is  quite  cut  off  from  her  grand- 
father's property,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  only.' 

'^'Why,  true,'  replied  the  governess,  'hs^  it  been  a 
boy  who  stood  thus  in  her  way,  it  would  have  been  quite 

a  different  thing.' 

2  N2 
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^  These  wise  persons  then  proceeded  to  discuss  our  re* 
spective  merits  with  regard  to  beauty ;  and  as,  upon  the 
whole,  the  advantage  was  decided  to  be  on  the  side  of 
my  cousin,  I  found  myself  excluded  in  every  instancy 
and,  young  as  I  was,  I  was  strongly  sensible  of  the 
mortification.  I  was  still  reflecting  upon  what  had 
parsed,  my  doll  lying  disregarded  on  my  lap,  when  ray 
little  cousin  returned,  and  entered  the  housekeeper's 
room,  whither  she  had  come  in  pursuit  of  her  governess 
and  me.  ^ 

"  I  remember,  to  this  moment,  her  dress  and  general 
appearance  on  that  occasion.  She  wore  a  full  slip  d 
rose-coloured  taffety,  with  an  apron  of  the  finest  lace;  on 
her  hc»d  was  a  small  round  cap,  with  an  artificial  fiowei 
on  one  side;  a  row  of  pearls^adomed  her  neck,  and 
bracelets  of  the  same,  her  arms. 

"  She  was  generally  pale,  but  the  air  and  exercise  had 
given  a  bluslftoher  cheeks,  and  added  much  to  her  beau- 
ty. She  came  forward  to  me  with  much  affection  in  her 
manner,  aim  kissing  me,  she  presented  me  with  a  small 
paper  of  dried  sweetmeats,  which  she  had  brought  from 
a  lady  to  whom  her  father  had  introduced  her  during 
their  airing ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  received  them 
with  a  very  bad  grace — for  nothing  makes  a  person  so 
awkward  as  being  under  the  influence  of  the  mean  pas- 
sion of  envy. 

^  These  first  feelings  of  envy  which  had  been  excited 
within  me  by  the  injudicious  conversation  of  the  govern 
ess  and  housekeeper,  were  not  permitted  to  die  away, 
although  my  cousin  always  conducted  herself  towards 
me  with  the  most  invariable  sweetness,  and  evidently 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  dispositions  which  I  indulged 
towards  her ;  but,  as  I  was  continually  exposed  to  hear 
the  same  kind  of  discourse,  envy  of  my  cousin's  more 
distinguished  lot  at  length  took  such  effect  upon  me,  that 
I  became  secretly  very  unhappy,  and,  as  I  advanced  in 
age,  these  sentiments  held  such  entire  possession  of  my 
mind,  that  it  became  materially  injured  and  polluted  by 
them. 

"Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  depravity  ol 
the  human  heart,  will  plead,  that  the  perversion  of  my 
mind  on  this  subject  was  entir^^gr^ing  to  the  injudiciouA 
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uiil  evil  saggestions  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  dwelt; 
but  I  answer,  that  these  cruel  suggestions  would  have 
failed  in  producing  such  effects,  had  they  not  met  with  a 
mind  in  me  prepared  for  their  reception.  / 

"  There  are,  perhaps^  no  eril  passions  which  are  so 
carefully  guarded  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  those 
which  proceed  from  envy.  Whoever  is  envious  of  an- 
other, confesses  his  inferiority  to  that  person  in  some 
one  point  of  view  or  other;  and,  to  a  proud  and  worldly 
character,  how  painful  is  a  confession  that  we  are  out- 
iriione  in  any  one  pistrticular  in  which  we  wish  to  excel ! 
So  painful,  indeed,  were  these  feelings  to  which  I  was 
subjected,  that  I  would  not  even  avow  them,  if  I  could 
help  it,  to  myself^  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  loved  my  cousin ;  and  was  care- 
ful not  to  omit  any  mark  of  outward  respect  and  afiec- 
tion,  by  which  I  might  evince  to  the  world,  and  to  Agnes 
herself  the  strength  of  my  regard,  and  of  my  devoted- 


'*  In  the  mean  time,  I  continually  indulged  myself  in 
that  pernicious  pleasure  to  which  the  selfish  and  indo- 
lent are  invariably  addicted,  and  which,  being  within  the 
reach  of  all,  is,  perhaps,  more  widely  fatal  than  almost 
any  other  evil  practice — that  is,  in  the  formation  of  airy 
visions  of  happiness,  by  which  self  is  placed  in  that  situa- 
tion where  4he  evil  desires  of  the  heart  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  gratification.  These  are  the  chambers  of 
imagery  into  which  unregenerated  persons  enter,  in  the 
dark  hours  of  night,  to  commit  abomination  with  their 
idols,  saying,  *  Tfc  Lord  seeth  us  not ;  the  Lord  ?uUh 
forsaken  the  earth?    (Ezekiel  viii.  12.) 

"In  these  views  of  fancied  happiness  and  triumph,  I 
was  myself,  of  course,  the  first  object— I  was  then  put  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  estates  and  honours  of  my  cou- 
sin. I  was  clothed  in  her  most  superb  dresses — ^was 
adorned  in  her  jewels — ^and  received  the  homage  of  her 
dependants.  On  these  imaginary  occasions,  she  was  ex- 
cluded; while  her  interests  and  welfare  were  entirely  re- 
mote from  my  mind.  But  how  thfs  had  been  effected, 
was  a  part  of  the  picture  which  I  ever  left  in  shade,  being 
unwilling  to  unveil,  even  to  my  own  eyes,  the  murder- 
ous tendency  of  my  Wishes,    Oh!  how  deeply  wicked 
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aad  deceitful  is  the  human  heart  I  how  dreadful  the  de- 
signs of  ambition !  and  how  closely  allied  m  eavy  to  the 
foulest  crimes  of  which  our  nature  is  callable !  Yet  maa 
is  formed  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  hi^iHoeasi  axid  if 
he  has  been  taught  to  consider  that  happiness  c^Hisists  in 
earthly  possessions  and  distinctions,  all  attempts  to  make 
him  cease  to  covet  them,  or  to  hate  those  who  seem  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  possessing  them,  must  be  fruit- 
less, without  such  an  interference  of  the  Divine  favour 
as  shall  change  entirely  the  cun^eut  of  hiaafifeciious. 

"The  desires  of  the  n^tmra}  B^aii  are,  undoubtedlyj 
ever  inclining  towards  earthly  ol^ts ;  neverthelese^  his 
ambition,  and,  consequently,  his  f(^ljuig8  of  eavr  towards 
his  superiors,  may  be  ioflained  qb  the  one  hand  by  indts- 
creet  conversation,  and,  on  the  othec,  Uiay  be  gieatLy 
diminished,  even  in  tbp  minds  of  uanegenerate  young 
persons,  by  a  frequ^dt  rec^rrenc^  in  their  presence,  to  the 
ooocems  of  a  future  life,  and;  suitable  comparisona  be- 
tween the  things  of  eternity  and  those  of  the  present 
state  of  being. 

<<  There  is,  perhaps,  no  study  vijmh  conveys  such  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  instajbility  of  human  greatne^  as  that 
of  history ;  especially  when  we  connect  wijth  it  a  view 
of  prophecy,  and  of  those  representations  which  the 
Scriptures  give  us  of  the  l^ingdom  of  Christ,  where  the 
true  glory  is  exhibited  s  in  comparison  of  whicl^  all  the 
pomp  ana  pride  of  earthly  things  appear  but  as  the  paint- 
ed toys  and  ba,ubles  of  early  chUdhood.  The  ieehng 
which  I  have  described  above^  oontlnned  rather  to  in- 
crease than  to  diminish,  tin  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age; 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  my  real  character 
was  ever  suspected  by  any  one  abouit  me» 

"  At  this  time  my  uncle  said  to  us,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  that  he  &q)ected  a  young  gentleman  to  visit 
him  in  a  few  days,  the  son  of  a  respected  friend,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  years;  adding,  that  he  hoped 
we  should  be  prepared  to  make  the  house  agreeable  to 
him. 

" '  And  what  are  we  to  call  him  V  said  my  cousin  Ag- 
nes, smiling;  <for  it  would  norbe  polite  to  seem  ignorant 
of  his  name,  when  b<i  l^estowft  npon  ua  the  honour  of  hi* 
company.' 
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^^Oahauce  Fttzgendtl,^  tepHedmy  uncle;  < He  »the 
son  of  my  old  friend,  General  Fitzgerg^,  of  whom  you 
kave  often  heard  me  speak.' 

''My  cousin,  who  had  great  sioiiplictty  of  mind,  re- 
ceived thfe  command  of  her  fatiier's,  as  she  did  every 
otiier,  without  making  any  comment  upon  it ;  but  I  began 
instantly  to  consid^  whether  lJ!kere  might  not  be  some- 
thing more  in  this  proposed  visit  than  my  uncle  would 
have  us  suppose  and,  alter  turning  the  matter  over  and 
over  again  in  my  own  mind,  I  at  length  made  out  that 
this  Mr.  Clarence  Fit^ndd  Was  the  intended  husband 
of  my  cousin ;  and  then  my  imagination  went  to  work 
to  embdlish  this  chosen  youth  wi£  alLthe  desirable  qual- 
ities xif  a  partner  for  life  for  one  so  highly  gifted  and  en* 
do  wed  as  my  cousin  Agnes;  and,  when  I  considered  the 
matter  for  awhile,  I  tecame  more  and  more  inflamed 
with  envy,  and  more  and  more  ready  to  inveigh  against 
the  justice  of  Providence  towards  myself. 

"While  these  things  occupied  my  mind,  my  cousin 
Agnes,  Mrho  never  enjoyed  very  good  health,  was  taken 
tll^  and  was  obliged  to  confine  heiiBelf  to  her  room,  and 
then  the  idea  recurred  to  me,  that  I  couM  not  advance 
my  own  interest  mote  effectually  thlan  by  availing  my* 
self  of  the  opportunity,  which  I  hoped  to  have,  of  secur- 
ing the  young  gentleman's  affection  to  myself-Hshould 
fortune  so  far  fieivour  ttte  as  to  continue  the  illness  of  my 
cousin  for  some  time. after  the  arrival  of  the  expect^ 
visiter.  I  say  fortune,  in  ordear  to  accommodate  myself 
to  the  mode  of  thinking  I  then  indulged;  for  i  did  not 
then  consider  that  th&e  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  but 
that  such  aiiairs  are  ordered  and  regulated  by  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler— without  whom,  not  even  a  sparrow  fail- 
-eth  to  the  ground. 

'  I  was  shthig  aloiie  in  our  common  pariour,  when  1 
was  npprizisd,  l^  a  loud  ringing  at  the  outor  court,  of  the 
arrival  of  Mf.  Fitzgerald.  Persons  who  are  full  of  pro- 
jects and  views  of  sdf-interest,  are  ever  liable  to  feuful 
apprehensions,  which  pers<ms  of  more  simplicity  are  not 
troubled  with.  Now  the  moment^apiproached  which  I 
had  so  long  desired,  I  began  to  tremble,  and  looked 
around  me  in  haste,  considering  what  would  be  the  ef- 
^t  of  the  first  cbup  <fia»2  which  tvaa  to  break  upon  the 
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young  man  on  his  entering  the  room.  The  parlonr  v^ 
for  that  period  of  time,  an  elegant  apartment,  being  large 
and  high,  and  wainscoted  with  oak)  having  a  cornice 
compoM  of  a  running  pattern  of  the  same  wood,  where- 
on were  represented  many  delicately-shaped  birds,  rest^ 
ing  on  leaves  and  branches  of  trees.  The  floor  was 
bnghtly  polished,  and  the  furniture  covered  with  fine 
chintK ;  a  large  folding  glass  door  was  open  to  the  gar* 
den,  and  on  each  side  of  this  door  were  couches,  with 
tables  before  them,  on  which  I  had  scattered  my  drawings, 
my  books,  and  some  specimens  of  fine  needle-work.  I 
contrived  to  seem  engaged  with  my  guitar  at  the  mstant 
in  which  hasty  steps  in  the  hall  advertised  me  that  the 
visiter  was  near  at  hand,  and  I  only  laid  it  down  at  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Clarence  Fitzgerald  entered  the  room, 
and  presented  a  figure  which  more  than  answered  all  my 
preconceived  ideas  of  him. 

'*  I  had  perhaps  never  seen  a  young  man  who  so  en- 
tirely answered  my  notions  of  the  perfect  gentleman,  as 
the  person  who  then  entered  the  room ;  he  was,  more- 
over, particularly  well-looking.  But  all  this  ought  not 
to  have  influenced  me  as  it  did,  persuaded,  as  I  was,  that 
he  was  the  intended  husband  of  my  cousin. 

^^  I  aflected  some  surprise  at  seeing  him,  apologized  for 
my  uncle's  absence,  (for  he  happen^  not  to  be  at  home,) 
called  for  refreshments,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der Myself  agreeable  to  my  guest. 

^  I  was  soon  aware  that  the  young  gentleman  took  me 
for  my  cousin,  and  I  resolved  to  keep  him  under  the  de- 
lusion as  long  as  circumstances  would  admit.  I  saw  that, 
from  time  to  time,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  particular 
interest,  and  I  had  some  pleasure  in  thinking  that  he 
seemed  far  from  dissatisfied  with  my  appearance.  Re- 
freshments were  spread  before  him,  but  he  was  too  much 
occupied  to  partake  of  them ;  and,  when  the  servants 
were  withdrawn,  he  removed  from  his  seat  by  the  table 
to  one  on  the  so&  by  me,  and,  looking  me  full  in  the  faca 
(though  in  a  manner  sufficiently  respectful,)  bespoke  oi 
the  anxiety  he  had  long  felt  to  see  me,  adding  something 
highly  gratifying  to  my  vanity,  relative  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  he  had  derived  from  the  sight  of  me.  I  pass* 
i^  this  over,  pretending  not  to  hear  aU  he  said,  and  wi> 
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fell  into  an  easy  discouvse  on  indifferent  anhfects,  in 
which  I  flattered  myself  that  I  did  myself  much  credit; 
at  least,  I  plainly  saw  that  I  succeeded  in  interesting  my 
auditor,  and  was  fully  aware,  that,  if  my  unhappy  cou- 
sin, was  out  of  the  way,  there  would  have  been  no  objeo> 
tion  made  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  have  taken  me  in  her 
stead :  for,  in  case  of  her  death,  1  was  the  rightful  heiress 
to  her  father's  estates. 

"  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  myself  had  been  together  for 
more  than  two  hours,  and  no  explanation  had  taken 
place,  when  my  uncle  came  in  from  his  ride.  He  wel- 
comed the  young  gentleman  with  much  cordiality,  ad- 
ding, '  I  hope  that  my  niece  has  done  the  honours  of  my 
house  in  my  absence,  as  she  ought  to  have  dona' 

'^'Your  niece,  sir!'  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  evidently 
much  discomposed,  and  blushing  up  to  his  very  fore- 
head. 

"  *  Yct,'  returned  my  uncle.  *  Why,  who  did  you  take 
her  for?' 

" '  Your  daughter,  certainly,'  replied  the  other. 

" '  My  daughter !  Why,  Matilda,  how  could  you?'  said 
the  old  gentlman. 

"  ^  I  was  not  aware  of  the  mistake,'  I  replied. 

"  ^  But  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Fitzgerald  that  poor  Agnes 
is  ill?' 

"Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he 
dropped  at  that  moment,  and  he  leaned  down  to  pick  it 
up.  It  was  natural  that  his  face  should  be  highly  flush- 
ed after  having  stooped ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  had 
reason  to  hope,  that  there  was  some  other  cause  for  this 
violent  glow  besides  that  which  was  apparent. 

"At  dinner  our  party  was  augmented  by  a  visiter, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  sit  long  over  the  bottle.  I,  how- 
ever, left  the  dining  room  soon  after  the  table-cloth  was 
removed,  and,  having  visited  Agnes,  who  inquired  after 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  with  as  little  interest  as  she  would  have 
done  after  any  other  stranger,  I  took  a  turn  in  the  gar< 
den,  where  I  had  not  been  many  minutes  before  I  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  had  made  his  escape  from 
the  dining-parlour.  He  proposed  a  walk  in  Uie  park, 
having  carelessly,  though  politely,  inquired  after  the 
health  of  my  oousini 
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"It  was  a  lovely  aftenioon  in  the  begmnhig  of  sum- 
mer, and  we  prolonged  our  walk  till  the  sun  bad  set, 
concluding  it  with  a  visit  to  the  mount  whkh  faces  my 
closet-window,  where  we  sat  down  for  awhile  under  tfa« 
shade  of  yonder  eh!n,  whose  leaf  still  flourishes  with  un^ 
lAiminished  verdure,  although  generations  have  passed 
away  since  first  it  formed  the  g&ry  of  the  forest. 

'^  During  our  walk  nothing  partieular  bad  passed  be- 
tween me  and  my  companion,  although  I  thought  that 
his  manner  had  been  attentive  and  even  tender;  but 
when  we  were  seated,  and  all  the  lovely  prospect  seen 
from  those  heights  was  ispread  before  us,  while  our  sen* 
ses  were  regaloi  with  the  odour  of  thyme  and  marjoram, 
and  other  fragrant  herbs;  after  we  Imd  remained  silent 
for  a  time,  he  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and  taking  my 
hand,  said,  <  Tell  me,  f»r  lady,  is  your  cousin  like  3rour- 
self?' 

^'  ^  No,  sir,'  i  Replied,  ^  not  m  the  ItsbsL  Agnes  is  fiiir, 
and  I  am,  as  you  see,  brown  as  a  nut.' 

"  ^  Brown !'  said  he^  ^no ;'  and  he  passed  some  high  com- 
pliments on  my  compleition,  my  hair,  and  eyes,  and 
again  said,  ^  But  does  not  Agnes  resemble  you  in  any 
one  respect?' 

''  ^No,  sir,'  I  Tjeplifid,  '  I  do  not  presmne  to  resemble 
Agnes  in  any  thing.  Her  very  delicacy  of  constitution 
gives  her  a  beauty,  to  which  I,  who  am  all  rude  health, 
cannot  aspire.'* 

"  *  And  how  long,  my  charming  Matilda^'  he  answered, 
'how  long  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
nckliness  a  beauty?'  and  I  thought  he  sighed. 

"  I  remember  little  more  of  this  convetsaition,  but  it 
was  not  interrupted  till  the  old  clock  in  the  turret  tolled 
the  hour  of  nine,  which,  being  my  uncle's  SB|xper>time^ 
we  hastened  back. 

"  When  we  withdrew  to  rest,  our  old  housekeeper, 
who  had  known  me  from  a  child,  came  up  to  receive 
some  orders  from  me,  and,  before  she  left  the  room, 
<Miss  Matilda,'  said  she,  <  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  fine 
young  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  for  my  deai  young 
lady's  sake.' 

"  '  Your  young  lady's  sake!'  I  teid;  'ahd  what  has 
she  to  do  with  Mr.  Fitegerald  V 
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«  *  Why,  no  you  not  know,  Miss,'  replied  die,  *  that 
fliis  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  been  destined  to  marry  Mis$ 
Agnes  from  her  infancy  V 

"  *  What !  whether  she  likes  hiin  or  not?*  I  asked. 

^ '  And  why  should  she  not  like  him  ?  I  am  sure  he  ii 
a  veiT  fine  young  gentleman.' 

"  *  But,  perhaps,  he  may  not  like  her,'  I  rejoined. 

" 'Not  like  her!  not  like  our  sweet  Miss  Agnes!'  she 
exclaimed,  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  giving  me 
a  searching  look.  But,  however,  Miss,  I  have  told  yoa 
what  has  been  planned  by  the  old  gentlemen  on  both 
sides,  and  now  you  know  it.' 

"'What  then?' I  asked. 

"  '  Why,  you  will  know  how  to  behave  to  the  young 
gentleman,'  she  replied. 

"  '  And  do  you  think  I  did  not  know  that  before  V  I'said. 

"  *  How  should  you.  Miss?'  returned  the  housekeeper. 
*  If  you  were  not  informed  that  he  was  boimd  in  honour 
to  another,  you  might,  very  innocently,  have  set  your 
heart  upon  him;  and  so  I  thought,  as  you  have  no 
mother  to  give  you  a  caution,  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
my  just  teUing  you  how  matters  stand.' 

"  So  saying,  she  wished  me  good  night,  leaving  me 
to  my  own  thoughts,  which  were,  perhaps,  never  more 
painful. 

"The  housekeeper  had  done  her  duty,  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, had  set  before  me  all  the  error  of  my  ways;  and  it 
seemed  to  me,  at  that  moment,  as  if  new  light  had  broken 
in  upon  me,  showing  the  vilenees  of  my  intentions  in 
their  most  prominent  pomt  of  view.  But  I  was  ambitious; 
and  in  that  one  word,  ambition^  all  that  is  hateful,  aiid 
qU  that  is  cruel,  mean,  and  despicable  in  the  human 
character,  is  contained.  It  is  in  our  dealings,  not  with 
our  inferiors,  nor  with  our  equals,  but  with  our  supe- 
riors, that  the  passion  of  ambition  is  excited. 

"  The  golden  rule,  in  all  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
creatures,  is  this— to  do  unto  others  what  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us.  But  how  can  this  be  done?  it 
may  be  asked.  I  reply,  only  on  the  supposition  that  our 
own  desires  are  reasonable,  moderate,  and  just.  An 
ambitious  man,  an  envious  man,  or  a  covetous  man,  can 
never  do  to  others  what  be  would  they  shuukl  do  unto 
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him,  because  his  desires  and  expectations  are  immodo'^ 
rate :  he  would  have  cdl  his  neighbour's  wealth  or  all  hia 
honours.  The  golden  rule,  therefore,  can  never  be 
attained  by  him,  for  his  own  covetous  desires  will  ever 
weigh  down  the  scale  of  justice  to  his  own  side.  But, 
in  the  degree  that  he  be(>9mes  humble  and  moderate, 
in  that  degree  he  becomes  better  prepared  to  fulfil  this 
law  of  love,  and  more  and  more  able,  as  well  as  ready, 
tp  do  to  others  as  he  would  they  should  do  to  him,  under 
\\ke  circumstances  and  on  like  occasions. 

^<  This  golden  rule  was  exemplified,  in  the  highest 
*  perfection,  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who,  feeling  for  us 
as  for  himself  in  our  circumstances,  did  precisely  for  us 
what  he  would  have  desired  should  be  done  for  himself 
had  it  been  possible  that  he  could  have  been  in  our 
situation.  And,  in  the  d^ree  that  a  Christian  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  example  of  his  .Saviour,  he  is 
the  more  enabled  to  observe  the  golden  rule. 

"^  Had  my  situation  and  that  of  my  sweet  Agnes  been 
reversed,  I  am  fully  sensible  she  would  have  fdt  that  all 
bad  been  done  for  her  which  she  could  possibly  have 
required :  she  would  have  desired  no  more,  nay,  she 
would  have  been  contented  with  less.  And  thus,  in 
weighing  her  own  moderate  desires  with  her  duty  to 
others,  she  would  have  found  it  easy  to  have  balanced 
the  account,  and  b*'9ught  her  actions  down  to  the  nAe 
of  justice. 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  I  have  expressed  myself 
clearly  on  this  difficult  point;  but  this  is  the  result  of 
what  I  would  say — that  he  who  is  most  free  from 
ambition,  most  humble  and  moderate  in  his  own  desires, 
is  the  person  who  can  best  fulfil  the  duty  of  doing  to 
otha-s  what  he  would  they  should  do  unto  him.  And, 
most  assuredly,  if  this  be  allowed  as  a  truth,  it  will  serve 
to  remove  the  supposed  insurmountable  difilculty  of 
obeying  our  Lord's  injunction. 

"  I  was  kept  awake  several  hours  by  my  meditations 
on  what  the  housekeeper  had  said  to  me ;  and  the  result 
of  my  meditations  was  this,  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
be  more  cautious  in  my  conduct  towards  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
«nce  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  household,  at  least,  were 
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upon  me.  Byt  I  purposed  no  improyeinent  of  character 
for  I  was  not  the  subject  of  a  change  of  heart. 

^  It  was  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  before  my  cousin  was  able  to  leave  her  room, 
and,  during  that  period,  I  was  not  wanting  to  mysell^ 
but  used  every  means  I  could  think  of  to  secure  his 
affections,  and,  in  so  doing,  as  might  be  expected, 
engaged  my  own  feelings  in  the  cause,  in  such  a  way  as 
I  had  not  foreseen,  but  which  was  a  very  proper  and 
natural  consequence  of  my  sin.  In  proportion,  however, 
as  my  jregard  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald  increased,  my  disposi- 
tions towards  my  cousin  partook  more  and  more  of  the 
>  feelings  of  hatred ;  and  such  was  their  nature,  that  even 
her  excellences  and  her  kindness  towards  me,  rendered 
her  more  and  more  the  object  of  my  aversion.  I 
particularly  envied  in  her  a  freedom  from  those  passions 
which  made  my  life  so  miserable;  but  I  gave  her  no 
credit  for  this  freedom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  used  often 
to  say  to  myself,  that  her  composure  of  mind  was  owing 
to  her  singularly  happy  situation,  and  to  her  being  in 
possession  of  all  that  could  make  life  desirable.  It  never 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  equanimity  of  her  mind  pro- 
ceeded  from  piety.  She  had  been  nursed  by  a  pious 
woman,  who  still  continued  to  live  with  her  in  the 
character  of  a  waiting-maid ;  and  by  this  simple  means 
she  had  been  brought,  through  the  divine  blessing,  to 
seek  her  God  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Hence  proceeded 
that  calmness  of  mind  and  sweetness  of  manner,  which 
rendered  her  the  object  of  the  love  and  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  her,  with  the  exception  only  of  myself. 

"During  the  time  of  her  confinement  to  her  room, 
while  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  in  the  house,  I  of  course 
frequently  visited  her  in  the  chamber,  and  generally 
found  her  reading  some  serious  book,  or  cutting  out 
garments  for  the  poor ;  but,  as  I  avoided  mentioning 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  name,  she  seldom  asked  me  any  ques- 
tions about  him,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  thoughts 
were  not  occupied  concerning  him.  Her  illness,  though 
short,  had  an  alarming  tendency ;  and  it  appeared,  as 
she  afterwards  told  me,  that  the  impressive  views  of 
death  and  mortality  given  her  at  that  time,  had  much 
ioosened  her  affections  from  the  work!,  and  hadoperated 
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M  a  mitable  wanung  to  prepare  her  fiir  air  early^depar- 
ture.  The  time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  she 
was  to  leave  her  room ;  and  my  uncle,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  announced  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  with  grieat  ^ee^ 
tbi^  he  hoped  he  should  have  the  plearare  of  introducing 
him  t&  his  daughter  at  dinner.  The  young  gentleman 
coloured  on  receiving  this  informrtioB,  but  I  could  not 
exactly  interpret  this  symptom;  I  was,  however,  so 
violently  affected,  that,  as  socn  as  I  possibly  could,  I 
withdrew  to  a  summer-house,  which  was  bnilt  on  thewall 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  garden,  and  there,  for  a  time^ 
gave  free  and  uninterrupted  vent  ta  my  tears. 

'' I  endeavoured  to  suppose  that  these  were  t^rsof 
sweet  and  amiable  aenaifoility,  when,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  nothing  but  the  effusions  of  selfishness  and 
passion.  My  heart  and  affections  had  not  been  taken  by 
surprise  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald;  on  the  contrary,  bdievhig 
that  the  parents  had  intended  a  marriage  between  him 
and  my  cousin,  I  had  ikxraied  the  selfi^  picjeet  of  dis- 
concerting their  plan.  And  it,  in  the  pursuit  of  my 
object,  my  own  foliogawere  disturbed  and  injured,  it 
was,  as  I  have  before  said,  no  niore  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  n»  more  than  I  deserved. 

''I  continued  weeping  ia  ibe  summer-house  till  I 
heard  some  voices  near  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the 
garden.  The  wdl  wa»  skirted  by  a  small  coppice, 
which  was  intersected  by  several  narrow  pathways;  hot 
these  were  so  seldom  frequented,  that  they  were  almast 
overgrown  with  moss.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  withdraw 
from  the  window  at  which  I  had  sat  weeping,  with  my 
haadkercfaid'  at  my  eyes^  before  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  my 
unele  appeared. 

^My  uncle  was  earnestly  engaged  in  eoversation,  and 
did  not  see  me:  buinot  so  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  perceived 
me,  and,  no  doubt,  remarked  my  Ejected  appearance; 
for,  although  he  took  no  notice  at  the  time,  but  pained  on 
with  my  uncle,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  re- 
turned to  the  summer-house,  by  the  way  of  the  garden, 
and  entered  without  ceremony. 

"  He  at  first  4odc  no  notice  of  my  tears,  but  asking  per 
mission  t&sit  down  by  me^  he  mit«red  into  a  converse 
tioQ,  ia  whieh  be  iiiaiar<Ndd  oM^ih^  it  ww^  tlw  wiA 
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ot  the  parents  on  both  sides  that  a  marriage  should  take 
place  between  him  and  my  cousin ;  and  observed,  that 
as  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  parents,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  submit  to  their  desires.  He  hinted  how 
much  he  had  been  disappointed,  when,  after  our  first 
conversation,  he  had  found  that  I  was  not  the  daughter 
of  his  father's^  friend ;  and  he  added,  that  he  could  have 
little  hope  that  he  should  find  in  my  cousin  any  qualities 
which  could  make  him  cease  to  regret  bis  disappointment 

"  All  this  was  very  fine  to  the  ear,  but  it  was  decidedly 
wrong,  and  it  was  what  I  ought  not  to  have  listened  to 
for  one  moment ;  but  it  plea^  me,  because  it  flattered 
my  vanity,  though,  as  he  had  not  yet  seen  my  cousin,  it 
could  hardly  b^  said  to  lower  her.  We  were  distuited 
in  this  unprofitable  discourse  by  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing at  dinner. 

'<  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  observe  the  first  efifect  of  the  appearance  of  Agnes  on 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  thinking  that  I  should  be  able  to  read  in 
his  countenance,  on  this  occasion,  whether  I  had  any 
thing  more  to  expect  from  his  regard  to  me.  But  I 
fouiKl,  with  dismay,  sudden  and  strong  expressions  of 
admiration,  on  his  part,  when  she  appealed;  and  the 
artless  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  her  manners  seemed 
every  moment  to  gain  increasingly  upon  him. 

"From  that  moment  he  shunned  every  occasion  of 
being  aione  with  me ;  and,  as  there  weare  no  prudential 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  marriage,  it  was  hurried  on 
by  the  parents,  and  I  had  the  mortification,  in  a  few 
months,  of  assisting  arit,  in  the  character  of  bridesmaid. 

"  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  ill  success  of  my  plan 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  the  only  man  in 
the  world  for  whom  I  had  ever  entertained  any  prefer- 
ence, did  not  render  my  feelings  towards  ray  cousin,  who 
was  become  his  happy  wife,  more  agreeable  than  they 
had  been  before.  In  short,  I  became  so  uneasy  in  ray 
own  mind,  that  I  rejoiced  to  receive  the  addi%sses  of  a 
young  officer  who  was  quartered  in  the  next  town. 

"  My  uncle  behaved  very  handsoraeiy  to  nw  on  my 
marriage,  and  presented  me  with  six  thousand  pounds, 
and  my  cousin  added  some  very  expensive  presents. 

*^  As  my  hu^Mmd  had  what  is  called  good  interest  in 
d03 
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the  anny,  we  entertained  no  thought  of  leaving  the 
course  of  life  he  had  chosen.  We  accordingly  join^  oui 
regiment,  and  accompanied  it  into  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

^Although  my  husband  had  nothing  more  than  his 
pay,  yet  the  interest  of  my  fortune  enabled  us  to  live  in 
a  style  quite  superior  to  any  other  married  officer  in  the 
regiment.  But  we  were  not  satisfied  with  this.  Although 
we  had  all  we  could  reasonably  desire,  yet  our  anxiety 
for  promotion  was  the  same  as  if  our  very  existence  de- 
pended on  it ;  and  I  have  often  recollected  the  glee  with 
which  my  husband  would  proclaim  the  death  of  a  supe- 
rior-officer, and  how'  frequently  he  made  '  speedy  pro- 
motion' his  toast. 

''All  this,  which  is  too  frequently  practised  in  the 
army,  is  counted  but  Kfcuxn  de  parler,  and  it  is  pleaded, 
that  those  who  use  this  language  use  it  without  thought, 
and  without  the  smallest  wish  to  injure  a  brother  officer, 
or  to  see  htm  injured.  But  what  does  Scripture  say  on 
this  subject  ?  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of 
hia  heart  bringeth  forth  thai  which  is  good;  and  an 
evil  man  out  qjf  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth 
forth  that  which  is  evil:  for  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  his  mouth  speaketh.  (Luke  vi.  45.)  And  we 
may  judge  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  these  speeches^ 
when  our  dearest  friends,  our  husbands,  and  sons,  are 
made  the  subjects  of  them.  Ask  what  the  bereaved 
mother  or  widow  would  feel  were  she  to  hear  the  death 
of  her  beloved  one  made  the  subject  of  such  jests  as 
these ;  and  could  such  a  one,  I  ask,  be  brought  to  think 
that  there  could  be  any  excuse  for  speeches  of  such  a 
cruel  tendency? 

"  With  regard  to  myself,  if  I  reproved  this  kind  of  Ian 
guage  in  my  husband,  it  was  in  such  a  careless,  laughing 
manner,  as  rather  encouraged  than  checked  him ;  and, 
as  he  knew  that  I  was  as  eager  for  promotion  as  himself^ 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  from  me  his  failings  of  the 
nature  above  mentk)ned. 

'*  But  promotion  in  the  army  was  not  the  only  inter 
esting  subject  of  discourse  between  myself  and  my  hus- 
band :  he  was  continually  calculating  the  chances  which 
I  had  of  coming  into  my  uncle's  estate;  and  in  this  man* 
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ner  he  would  oiles  express  himself.  *  YouiHincIe  is  old 
and  paralytic;  he  has  had  two  strokes  already— a  third 
is  generally  fatal.  la  case  of  his  death,  there  is  then  only 
one  life  in  your  way,  and  that  is  your  cousin  Agnes's. 
She  is  not  healthy ;  she  always,  I  have  heard  you  say, 
was  of  a  consumptive  hahit' 

<' Sometimes  I  would  reply  to  this,  'She  may  have 
ehiJdren.' 

<'.He  would  then  calculate  upon  the  chance  of  this,  ro- 
Diarkinff  that  she  had  been  married  two  years  or  more, 
and  had  no  prospect  of  the  kind.  We  then,  not  unfre- 
quently,  proceeded  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  estate, 
and  to  talk  ourselves  almost  into  the  belief  that  we  had  it 
already  in  possession. 

^  Had  we  entered  upon  this  kind  of  conversation  in  a 
serious  manner,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
easily  aware  of  its  horrii^e  tendency.  But  it  was  all  car* 
ried  on  in  a  gay,  rattling  style,  and  m  a  kind  of  cant  Ian* 
guage,8uch  as  is  commonly  used  by  young  spendthrifts, 
and  generally  over  a  bottle.  My  husband  was  the  chief 
speaker;  bu^  although  I  did  not  join  with  him  in  the 
strange  expressions  which  he  used,  and,  indeed,  often 
affiscted  to  reprove  him,  yet  he  was  very  well  aware  that 
my  reproofs  did  not  come  from  the  heart,  and,  therefore, 
was  not  checked  by  them. 

"  The  first  event  which  seemed  to  bring  me  nearer  to 
the  desired  estate,  was  the  death  of  my  unde,  which  my 
husbsuid  announced  to  me  with  the  utmost  nonchalance^ 
although  he  owed  to  this  good  man  nearly  all  the  com- 
forts of  his  life. 

'^  This  circumstance  was  soon  followed  by  the  less  wel 
eome  intelligence  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  m  expectation 
of  an  increase  to  her  family.  We  were  then  in  Ireland ; 
and  my  husband  was  evidently  in  low  spirits  on  the  oe- 
easion  for  some  weeks. 

"The  intelligence  of  the  actual  birth  of  the  child^  with 
an  account  of  its  wdl-doing  and  that  of  its  mother,  seem- 
ed to  remove  the  desired  estate  to  such  a  distance,  that 
my  husband  began  to  murmur  at  the  smallness  of  my 
fortune,  and  to  rail  at  my  uacie  for  not  having  named  me 
in  his  will.  He  now  never  spoke  of  my  uncle  but  in 
lerms  of  disrespect 
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''Soon  after  tlie  birth  of  little  George,  tfie  eon  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  Eng- 
land,  and  I  received  a  kind  invitation  from  my  comin  to 
visit  ber. 

"I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  in  good  kcakh, 
strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  living  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  love.  The  little  boy,  whose  existence  I  had 
so  often  deplored,  was  about  half  a  year  old,  a  lovely 
baby,  possessing  aU  that  soft  and  amiable  expression  of 
oountenance  which  rendered  his  mother  so  pleasmg  to 
every  ope  who  saw  her  with  an  unprejudiced  eye. 

'^The  babe  was  alw83rs  dressed  with  thai  elegant  nicety 
which  is  so  frequently  bestowed  on  a  first  dbild,and  was 
the  constant  delight  of  his  affectionate  par^its,  who, 
when  they  had  wearied  his  little  tender  frame  with  play, 
would  sooth  him  to  deep  in  their  arms,  and  afterwards^ 
laying  him  <m  the .  cushion  dT  the  couch,  voakL  watch 
him  till  he  awoke  again. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  aeeoimt  of  my  ledings  during  this 
visit,  but  that  they  were  so  wretched,  ihal  I  did  not  dare 
to  look  into  them.  After  a  time,  I  returned  to  my  huar 
band,  and  was,  soon  after  my  return,  followed  by  a  very 
mekncholy  letter  from  ny  cousin.  This  letter  contained 
an  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  presei^ed  a  lively  pieture  of  the 
distress  of  the  afflicted  widow. 

"  While  I  was  yet  eonsidering  whether  this  event  ten- 
ded towards  the  advancement  of  my  proPT>ects  «f  the 
estate  or  otherwise,  (for  all  my  feelings  were  now  nearly 
swallowed  up  by  ambition,)  my  husband  came  in,  and  I 
imparted  the  news  to  him.  What  I  only  tiiought  upon 
the  subject,  he,  with  less  delicacy,  spoke,  and  said, '  Had 
it  been  Fitzgerald's  wife  Instead  of  himself,  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  thing  in  your  favour,  my  dear ;  but  as  it  now 
stands,  the  widow  may  marry  again,  and  then  we  shall 
be  no  nearer  than  we  were  before.' 

"I  had  the  decency  to  check  him,  and  said,  'Why, 
my  dear,  should  we,  on  this  mdaneholy  occasion,  be 
thinking  of  ourselves?' 

"* Because,'  said  he,  Mt  is  natural  so  to  do.-'  and  ht 
turned  un  his  heel,  and  went  out. 

^  Whether  it  was  his  roughness  on  the  oecamon— wh» 
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jher  it^was  a  recollection  of  the  former  circtnmtfine^ 
which  had  taken  place  between  myself  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
or  the  late  scenes  of  happiness  I  had  witnessed,  which 
were  now  so  cruelly  and  suddenly  marred— I  know  not; 
but  I  burst*  into  tears  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  wept 
violently  for  awhile,  and  thus  eased  my  mind  for  a  time 
with  respect  to  the  hardness  of  heart  of  which  I  now  be- 
gan to  suspect  myself. 

"  I  now  pass  over,  in  my  narration,  some  months  of 
my  life,  till  the  time  when  I  received  a  summons  from 
my  oousin,  (who  had  always  bdieved  me  to  be  her 
most  sincere  friend,)  begging  me  to  come  to  her  imme- 
diatdy,*as  her  child,  her  only  earthly  stay  and  support. 
was  cUuigerously  ill. 

"We  were  at  breakfast  when  I  received  the  letter, 
whidi  was  coached  in  terms  expressive  of  the  utmost 
affliction.  I  handed  it  over  the  table  to  my  husband,  and 
watched  his  countenance  while  he  read  it  with  the  deep- 
est attention.  His  cheeks  flushed  high  as  he  perused  the 
letter,  and  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  broke  out  with  an 
expression  of  exultation,  and  said,  ^tJpon  my  word,  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  have  it  «t  last !' 

" '  Have  what?  my  dear,'  said  I,  affecting  not  to  under- 
stand him. 

"'Why,  the  estate,  my  girl  I  the  estate?  he  replied, 
springing  from  his  chair.  '  But  yon  must  go — you  must 
go,  on  all  accounts.' 

"  I  did  not  care  to  trust  my  lips  with  one  word  in  re- 
ply, for  I  vras  afraid  that  I  should  betray  my  feelingS; 
whether  willing  or  not  so  to  do. 

"  I  was  soon  prepared  to  undertake  my  journey,  end, 
before  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  found  mysdf  at  the 
gate  of  the  court  of  my  late  uncle's  house. 

"  I  was  ushered  in,  and  invited  up  stairs  to  the  nursery, 
where  the  widowed  mother  was  watching  over  her 
afflicted  baby.  She  viewed  me  with  a  siknt  burst  of 
tears,  and  led  me  to  the  side  of  the  cradle. 

. "  The  baby  was  much  changed.  I  have  his  little  ima^e 
BdU  before  me.  He  was  become  exceedingly  pale:  his 
eyes  were  half  closed ;  and  on  his  delicate  wrist  was  a 
black  patch,  which  was  laid  over  a  place  where  a  vein 
had  been  opened.  I  saw  death  marked  on  his  sweet  face, 
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and  I  saw  it  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  I  witnessed  trie 
anguish  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  I  did  not  wish  the 
caiise  removed ! 

"  Here  I  pause  for  a  moment,  to  ask  if  mine  was  a  sin-  . 
ffular  case  ?  Are  there  many  hearts,  among  those  who 
desire  to  be  exalted  in  this  world,  as  hard  and  cruel  as 
mine?  Let  every  ambitious  or  covetous  person  ask  him- 
self what  his  feelings  would  have  been  on  a  like  occa- 
sion ;  and  if  his  conscience  bring  him  in  guilty,  let  him 
instantly  apply  to  that  Holy  Spirit  who  only  is  able  to 
cleanse  him  from  those  feelings  which  render  man  little 
less  than  diabolical. 

"  The  baby  died,  and  I  assisted  to  lay  out  his  tender 
limbs,  now  cold  in  death,  and  to  place,  for  the  last  time, 
his  flaxen  curls  arpund  his  marble  brow. 

"  I  strewed  the  fairest  flowers  upon  his  little  corpse, 
and  in  each  dimpled  hand  1  placed  a  rose;;  and  I  did  all 
this  without  feeling  one  regret  at  his  early  death,  or  form- 
ing one  tender  wish  that  it  had  not  been  so.  I  was  glad, 
however,  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  funeral,  to 
find  some  excuse  for  being  absent  from  the  mother 
and  was  happy  to  devolve  the  task  of  comforting  her 
upon  another. 

"  The  pious  woman  I  have  before  spoken  of,  who  had 
been  my  poor  cousin^s  nurse,  was  still  living  with  her, 
and  she  now  became  her  only  earthly  consolation.  « I 
was,  however,  ostensibly,  her  best  friend,  and  continued 
with  her  till,  worn  out  by  sorrow  preying  on  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  tender,  she  died,  and  left  me  in  posses- 
sion of  that  inheritance  which  I  had  long  so  ardently 
coveted. 

"  My  cousin,  I  have  reason  to  think,  had  been  enabled, 
during  her  illness,  to  receive  all  the  consolation  which 
religion  could  give  her,  and  her  last  address  to  me  con- 
vinced me  that  she  died  in  the  most  desirable  state  of 
mind — that  is,  with  entire  confidence  in  the  death  and 
merits  of  her  Saviour. 

"  My  husband  was  in  such  haste  to  take  possession  of 
the  estate,  that  he  could  scarcely  wait  till  the  remains  of 
the  late  owner  were  laid  in  the  dust,  before  he  began  to 
(brm  plans  of  alterations  and  improvements. 

<'I  was  now  placed  in  that  situation  which  I  had 
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ardently  coveted  for  years.  We  established  ourselves 
'n  a  great  style  of  magnificence,  and  our  equipages,  &c. 
were  unrivalled  by  any  in  the  country.  A  continue^ 
round  of  company  and  visitings  occupied  all  my  leisure 
time,  and  my  hudband  provided  himself  with  hounds  and 
hunters,  and  entered  most  fully  into  all  the  delights  of 
the  chase. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  our  pleasures,  a  prospect  was  held 
forth  to  me  of  speedily  becoming  a  mother;  an  event 
which  only,  as  I  thought,  was  wanting  to  complete  my 
felicity. 

^In  due  time  my  boy  was  bom,  and  was,  at  least  in 
his  mother's  eyes,  a  very  lovely  infant.  The  old  nurse, 
who  still  lived  in  the  house,  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
saying  he  was  very  like  dear  little  master  George,  who 
was  now  no  more;  and,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  the  like- 
ness became  more  apparent. 

^  On  the  day  on  which  my  little  son  was  christened, 
the  bells  in  all  the  neighbouring  churches  were  set  in 
motion ;  an  ox  was  roasted  whole  in  the  park,  and  every 
kind  of  testimony  of  rejoicing  displayed. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  our  gayeties,  a  shabby  conveyance 
was  seen  driving  through  the  park,  from  which  two 
females  alighted  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  These 
persons,  who,  from  their  likeness,  were  evidently  mother 
and  daughter,  had  a  thin  and  meagre  appearance,  and 
were  not  less  shabby  m  their  appearance  than  the  car- 
riage in  which  they  had  travelled. 

"  They  soon  made  themselves  known  to  me  as  the 
only  surviving  descendants  of  my  grandfather,  the  elder 
being  a  daughter  who  had  disgraced  herself  by  a  very 
improper  marriage,  and  the  younger  the  only  child  of 
that  marriage.  I  had  heard  of  these  persons,  and  knew 
that  my  uncle  and  Agnes  had  always  assisted  them ;  but 
as  they  were  sunk  very  low  in  point  of  property  ana 
habits,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  take  any  manner 
of  notice  of  them.  However,  they  came  at  a  propitious 
moment,  and  found  me  in  high  good  humour ;  and,  as 
my  aunt  pretty  well  understood  the  art  of  bending  to  a 
haughty  spirit,  she  somehow  or  other  induced  me  to 
invite  her  into  the  house,  where  she  and  her  daughter 
made  themsehres  so  useful,  and  submitted  themselves  so 
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entirely  to  aU  my  cftprioes,  that  their  vUit  was  protmeted 
from  day  to  day,  till  at  length  I  found  that  I  could  not 
do  without  them,  and  consented  to  their  remaining  under 
my  roo^  on  condition  that  they  worked  as  upper-ser- 
vants, received  no  wages,  and  were  admitted  into  the 
pariour  only  when  we  were  alone. 

"  A  long  continuance  of  what  the  world  calls  pros- 
perity followed  the  day  of  my  boy's  christening,  duriug 
which  period  my  heart  became  more  and  more  hardened, 
and  all  my  feelings  of  affeclion  centred  in  myself  and 
my  son.  As  to  my  husband,  my  regard  for  him  had 
never  been  strong,  and  having  found  that  he  was  making 
to  hims^  a  private  purse  out  of  my  property,  I  let  him 
know  my  suspicions,  and  from  that  time,  though  we 
lived  in  the  same  houses  we  treated  each  other  with  a 
polite  and  distant  coldness.  la  the  mean  time)  our  son 
grew  up,  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  improper  indulr 
eence  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  the  gross  flatteries 
lavished  upon  him  by  bis  aunt  and  cousin,  he  was  aa 
amiable  young  man,  and  dutiful  to  both  his  parents,  and 
I  was  actually  looking  out  for  some  young  lady  for  his 
wife,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disease^  which,  not- 
withstanding every  exertion  of  human  art,  at  length 
brought  him  to  the  grave  in  the  very  bloom  of  life ! 

<'  My  scm  had  had  a  tutor  who  was  a  pious  man ;  and 
although  this  tutor  had  been  sent  away  in  disgrace 
through  my  caprice^  yet  the  lessons  of  piety  which  he 
had  given  the  youth  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  his  heart, 
that  I  doubt  not  they  more  or  less  afiected  every  part  of 
his  conduct  while  in  health,  and,  undoubtedly,  afforded 
him  much  and  true  comfort  in  his  last  hours. 

'<  My  beloved  son  was  very  near  death  before  I  could 
be  induced  to  believe  it  probable  that  I  was  to  lose  this 
darling  child.  In  my  calculations  on  the  events  of  life, 
It  had  never  entered  my  head  to  suppose  such  an  event 
possible;  and  when  the  assurance,  that  it  was  not  only 
possible  but  very  probable,  burst  upon  me,  I  was  like 
one  distracted. 

"  My  aunt  and  cousin  came  to  me  to  ccMnfort  me ;  but 
as  these  persons  were  the  next  heirs  to  the  estate,  il 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  perhaps  secretiV 
rejoicing  in  an  event  which  was  xthe  death-blow  of  ail 
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my  hopes,  inhougiit  I  saw  a  kind  of  concealed  joy  in 
their  sharp  faces.  I  judged  of  them  by  what  I  had  ex- 
perienced in  myself;  and  the  horror  I  felt  when  they 
spoke  to  me,  or  came  near  me,  is  beyond  description. 

"And  now  the  similarity  of  circumstances  brought  to 
my  mind  those  events  of  my  life  which  had  taken  place 
nearly  twenty  years  before^  when  i  had  rejoiced  in  the 
d«iUfa  of  the  only  child  of  my  cousin — a  cousin  with 
whom  I  had  been  reared,  and  who  had  always  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  i  remember  one  night 
in  particular,  I  had  sat  on  my  son's  bed,  till,  overcome 
with  fatigne,  I  £^1  asleep,  and  in  a  dream,  I  thou^t  I 
was  standing  by  the  cradle  of  little  George,  and  hisarken- 
ine  to  his  hard  and  laboured  breathing ;  that  his  mother, 
pue  as  a  corpse,  and  clothed  in  widow's  weeds,  stood 
by,  and  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  which  pierced 
me  to  the  heart,  and  was  uttering  at  the  same  time  the 
ttost  dreadful  groans.  I  awoke  in  agony,  and,  raising 
myself  up,  found  that  it  was  thB  slow  and  laboured 
breathing  of  my  son,  the  sound  of  which,  reaching  me 
m  my  sleep,  had  excited  the  dreadful  vision  I  have  just 
described. 

"  Every  mother  who  has  lost  an  in&nt  mustknow,^ 
that  such  grief  is  difficult  to  bear;  but  when  remorse  of 
conscience,  or  the  remembrance  of  having  injured  that 
child,  or  the  child  of  another,  either  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  mixes  itself  with  the  natural  grief  of  the  occasion, 
oh !  it  is  more  than  human  nature  can  endufe. 

"  *  And  did  I  wish  the  death  of  Agnes's  child?'  I  said 
to  myself;  *was  not  such  a  wish  murder?  And  what 
could  terapt  me  to  so  horrible  a  thought  ?  The  estate ! 
the  estate!'  and  I  groaned  to  think  how  contemptible  I 
felt  the  estate  to  be  at  that  moment,  and  how  utterly 
incapable  all  my  large  possessions  were  of  giving  me 
one  moment's  comfort. 

"  While  I  still  gazed  on  the  emaciated  form  of  my 
sleeping  son,  meditating  at  the  same  time  on  these 
dreadful  recollections,  and  wondering  what  new  light 
was  breaking  in  upon  me,  my  aunt,  in  her  night-dress, 
put  her  sharp  face  in  at  the  door,  and  said,  in  a  whis- 
pering tone,  addressing  the  nurse,  *  And  how  is  he  now  V 

**  I  did  not  hear  the  nurse's  reply,  but  the  low  accents 

in.  9  P 
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of  my  aunt  in  return  again  met  my  ear.  <  Asleep,  you 
say ;  well,  I  am  glad :  but  this  heaviness  is  no  good  sign, 
I  fear.    Nature  is  wearing  out,  to  be  sure.' 

"  *  Nature  may  be  refreshed  by  it,'  said  the  nurse ;  ^  but 
you  had  best  be  going :'  and  I  saw  the  nurse  giving  her 
a  signal  to  be  gone.  But  the  signal  was  not  taken,  and 
she  stepped  further  into  the  room. 

^  '  Heaven  help  the  poor  soul !'  was  her  next  exdamar 
tion.  '  How  hard  he  fetches  his  breath !  how  he  labours ! 
The  Lord  deliver  him  from  his  trouUes !' 

^  I  saw  the  nurse,  as  I  looked  through  the  curtain, 
motion  to  her  Beam  to  leave  the  room ;  but  the  signal 
was  not  observed,  and  she  came  still  forwarder. 

"  '  i  must  just  look  at  him,'  she  said,  ^  the  poor  dear 
boy.  I  wish  I  could  hear  him  breathe  more  easy ;  but  I 
thought  him  changed  yesterday — did  not  you,  nurse  V 

"  ^He  is  sleepmg  very  easy  now,'  replied  the  nurse, 
'  and  you  will  be  sure  to  disturb  him.  P^ay  go  back  to 
your  bed.' 

"  *But  I  hope  you  watch  him,'  replied  my  aunt  M 
have  seen  many  die;  and  death  sometimes  comes  on 
when' 

'<  She  was  proceeding,  when  I  burst  out  upon  her  from 
behind  the  curtain,  and,  putting  the  worst  interpretation 
on  my  aunt's  predictions,  believing  that  she  spoke  but 
what  she  hoped,  and  remembering  but  too 'well  at  that 
moment,  that  it  was  her  interest  my  child  should  die, 
'  Aunt,'  I  said, '  you  may  forbear  your  horrid  forebod* 
ings.  Remember,  if  my  son  dies,  I  may  still  outlive 
your  daughter ;  so  spare  yourself  the  guUt  of  wifi^ing 
my  son's  death.' 

'^  The  old  lady  was  terrified  at  my  sudden  appearance 
and  dreadful  expressions,  and  hastened  back  to  her  own 
apartment. 

"My  son  had  heard  what  I  said  to  his  aunt,  and  be 
thence  took  occasion  to  entreat  me  to  seek  a  superiority 
over  the  petty  strivings  and  animosities  of  this  world. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  that  a  better  inheritance,  eternal 
in  the  heavens,  was  prepared  for  those  who  were  wiUing 
to  leave  all  and  follow  Christ;  and  he  urged  me  to  take 
thought  for  the  everlasting  welfare  of  my  soul,  and  to 
have  less  concern  for  the  perishable  things  of  this  »vorld. 
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His  last  request  to  his  parents  was,  that  a  considerable 
church-living,  in  the  gift  of  our  family,  might  be  pre- 
sented to  his  beloved  tutor,  in  the  instance  of  its  becom- 
ing vacant  • 

"  My  grief  for  my  poor  boy  was  long  and  violent,  and 
showed  itself  in  a  thousand  extraordinary  ways.  For 
awhile  I  confined  myself  entirely  to  my  own  apartments, 
and  spent  my  time,  not  truly  in  religious  duties,  but  in  a 
variety  of  ffloomy  forms,  which  I  called  religious,  hav- 
ing a,  confused  notion  that  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  ail 
things  was  ofifended  with  me ; — but  I  had  so  little  under- 
stood what  my  beloved  son  had  said  to  me  upon  his 
death-bed,  that  I  had  gathered  no  correct  idea  from  him 
of  the  Saviour.  I  therefore  strove  to  work  out  my  own 
salvation  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  in  a  laborious  and 
fatiguing  course  of  duties,  and  by  a  cheerless  and  austere 
manner^ — by  which  I  rendered  myself  and  my  religion 
hateful  to  every  one. 

"  While  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  died,  and  I  then  thought  of  the  promise  I  had 
made  my  beloved  son.  We  sent  for  his  venerable  tutor, 
and  presented  the  living  to  him. 

"  This  excelletit  man  was  soon  aware  of  my  state,  and 
of  the  mistake  into  which  I  had  fallen,  of  endeavouring 
to  procure  justificatiop  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  and  he 
took  great  pains  to  convince  me  of  the  spiritual  and 
exten»ve  import  of  the  commandments,  and  to  show  me 
that  no  mere  man  had  ever  kept  the  law  of  God,  oip^ever 
could  be  saved  by  it.  He  declared  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  ten  commandments,  explaining  them  one  by  one. 
and  pointing  out  their  purity  and  spirituality,  and  proved 
to  me  that  they  extended,  not  only  to  the  outward  ac- 
tions, but  to  the  very  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

"  When  we  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  sixth 
precept,  I  found  myself  condemned,  absolutely  con- 
demned before  God,  as  a  murderer— an  idea  which  had 
before  arrested  my  mind,  but  in  a  manner  so  slight,  that 
I  had  contrived  to  free  myself  entirely  from  the  convic- 
tion. But  soon  the  persuasion  of  my  ffuilt  occupied  my 
heart  with  renewed  foree,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
that  anger  which  drank  up  my  spirits,  and  I  cried  out 
m  agony—*  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?• 
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^  This  was  the  state  of  mind  which  my  faithful  pastor 
Imd  been  endeavouring  to  produce  in  me,  and  he  was 
ready  with  an  answer  to  my  sincere  inquiry — the  answer 
which  St.  Paul  gave  to  the  jailer— JKe^terc  on  the  I/nrd 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shaft  be  'saeed^  and  thy  hmue, 
(Acts  xvi.  31.) 

^  I  was  no  sooner  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  persevering  and  affectionate  labours  of  my 
-  minister,  thnmg^  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  I 
■aw  the  depravity  of  my  eharacter,  not  only  in  my  breach 
4si  thesixth  commandment,  wherein  1  had  been  especially 
guilty,  but  in  irnumerable  other  instances.  Nay,  I  per: 
ceived  that  I  had  been,  from  my  earliest  infemcy,  living 
as  without  €iod  in  the  world,  and  that  the  description  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  in  many  points  appIicaMe 
to  me.  Being"  filled  with  ail  unrighteousness^  firnicar 
fum,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness;  fnU  of  ^ 
ency,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  mali^ity ;  whisperevB," 
backbiters,  haters  of  Ood,  aesptefid,  primd,  boasters, 
inventors  of  eml  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
understandinff',  covenant-brecUcers,  without  natural  af- 
fection, implacable,  unmerciful:  who,  knowing  me 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  minga 
are  worthy  of  death,  not  omy  do  the  same,  but  have  plea- 
sure in  them  that  do  them,    (Romans  i.  20—32.) 

"  Thus  was  I  convinced  deeply  of  sin,  while  many  and 
painful  were  the  convictions  and  struggles  vrhich  i  had 
to  pass  through,  before  I  i^uld  exercise  such  faith  in  the 
Saviour  as  brought  me  peace ;  and  when  at  length  I  was 
enabled  to  do  this,  my  pastor  taught  me  that  it  was 
necessary  I  should  diow  the  evidences  of  faith,  in  all  good 
works.  He  urged  me  to  seek  a  hearty  reconciliation 
with  my  husband,  and  aunt,  and  cousin,  the  latter  of 
whom  I  had  chased  from  my  house  in  disgust  after  the 
death  of  my  son.  He  was  the  means  of  bringing  mc, 
also,  to  a  regard  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare, 
not  only  of  my  relations,  but  of  my  servants,  and  of  all 
those  who  in  any  way  depended  on  me,  and  were  in- 
fluenced by  me. 

"  Twenty  years  are  nonf  passed  since  my  beloved  son 
entered  into  glory,  and  more  than  forty  since  I  followed 
Agnes  and  her  little  George  to  their  graves     My  worthy 
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pastor  asd  fatb»  in  Christ,  has,  also,  sincp  that  time 
been  removed  from  the  present  evil  world,  and  my  bus^ 
band  is  now  approaching  rapidly  to  the  grave.  Thus 
passes  away  one  ^aeratioa  of  maokind^  ^ter  another  i 
and  among  those  who  have  departed,  how  great  is  the 
satisfactioa  and  pleasure  in  reflecting  upcm  the  state  and 
character  of  such  as  gave  decisive  evidence  that  they 
were  the  chosen  of  the  Lord ! 

"  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  ILIPe  I  have  lived  in 
great  retirement ;  and  Uie  world  has  ceased  to  possess  any 
charm  for  me.  AH  ambitious  desires  passed  away  from 
my  heart  when  I  lost  my  son ;  and  ev^y  earthly  posses- 
sion, from  that  time,  seemed  to  be  marked  in  j»y  view 
with  the  characters  of  mortality.  But,  during  the  latter 
part  of  that  period,  ever  since  I  was  brought  by^raoe  to 
the  reception  of  my  Saviour,  Uie  violent  passions  of  pride, 
envy,  and  ambition^  which  had  taken  up  their  dwelling  id 
my  breast,  no  longer  have  ei^ercised  tfa^  same  dominion 
over  me.  By  gazmg  on  my  Saviour,  J,  ^bo  had  been 
woundeduatocteath  by  sin,  was  healed.  AU  within  me  be* 
eamecalm  and  serene,ttnd  I  now  more  vehemently  desired 
the  sjp^itual  lile  of  iaay  connexions  than  I  had  ever  denired 
the  death  of  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  my  worldly 
advancement  In  the  court  of  Christ  there  is  no  rivdry : 
the  riches  and  honours  of  his  kingdom  are  inexhaustible ; 
and  he  that  most  earnestly  desires  the  exaltation  of  his 
brother,  will  himself  be  most  highly  honoured ;  fox  our 
Lord  saith.  He  thai  is  least  mumgymi  «2^  the  sfuke  shaU 
he  greatest,  *' 

^It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  impart  his  spirit  to  my 
husband  and  other  relations,  and  thus  abundantly  to  poiv 
out  his  salvation  upon  his  servants,  who  were  unworUiy 
of  the  least  of  all  his  mercies. 

"During  the  retirement  of  my  chamber,  to  which  I 
have  been  confined  for  some  months  past  by  sickness,  I 
have  tak^i  a  review  of  my  life,  and  have  been  led  to 
consider  that  there  are 'many  events  in  it,  which,  if 
properly  stated,  might  be  useful  in  warning  others  as  to 
the  dreadful  effects  of  ambitious  feelings. 

"  The  tendency  of  these  is,  undoubtedly,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  murder ;  while  the  feelings  of  humility 
load  to  life,  health,  and  peace.  Perhaps  it  woidd  be 
9P9 
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impossible  to  sum  up  the  total  of  human  wisdom  m  a 
smaller  compass  than  to  say,  that  it  consists  in  that 
pious  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God  which  induces  a 
man  to  keep  in  his  own  proper  station,  and  there  to  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  testifying  his  reverence 
towards  God  and  his  love  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

^  Varieties  of  rank^^  and  station,  and  outward  circum- 
stances, are  ordained  of  God  in  the  present  state;  but 
true  honour  consists  not,  necessarily,  or  independent  of 
true  virtue,  in  any  of  them.  He  that  does  his  duty  best, 
be  it  in  a  palace,  or  be  it  in  a  cottage,  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  honourable  character;  and  he  that  conforms 
to  curcumstances  with  the  most  humility,  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  dignified  person.  There  is  a  meanness,  a  little- 
Bess,  a  poorness  in  ambition,  of  which  even  the  subject 
of  it  himself  is  conscious,  though  he  would  not  have  it 
known-^or  who  would  not  blush  to  acknowledge  those 
feelings  of  covetousness  and  envy,  of  which  this  passion 
is  composed  ?— who  dares  to  avow  them  openly,  or  to 
reveal  them  even  to  his  bosom  friend  ?  Is  not  envy  ever 
accompanied  by  shame  ?  And  who  would  not  prefer  the 
reputation  of  rising  above  such  covetous  and  envious 
passions,  to  the  gain,  the  polluted  gain,  of  ambition  ? 

'*  But  the  divine  will  say,  that  such  evils  of  the  heart 
cannot  be  overcome  by  reflections  or  reasonings  of  this 
kind.  I  grant  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to 
understand  the  real  nature  of  ambition,  that  restless  and 
guilty  feeling,  which  has  hitherto  supplied  a  theme  to 
every  heathen  writer,  and  which  is  extolled  by  some 
professing  Christians,  while  it  has  been  clothed  by 
ffenius  in  the  most  brilliant  robes  which  fancy  could 
devise:  for  until  we  are  brought  to  know  the  mischief 
of  such  feelings — ^until  we  know  the  deep  depravity  of 
this  state  of  mind,  which  the  world  too  much  approves 
—we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  seek  the  only  remedy  for 
our  moral  defects ;  that  remedy  which  is  found  no  where 
but  in  religion,  and  in  no  religion  but  in  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, where  the  love  of  the  Father,  the  death  and  merits 
of  the  Son,  and  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
are  exhibited  with  attractions  as  various  as  they  are 
wonderful,  and  by  representations  as  beautiful  and  fa- 
miliar as  the  flowers  which  enamel  the  meadows,  and 
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tiie  fountains,  grovesf  and  valleys,  which  diversify  the 
face  of  Nature. 

>^0  how  blessed  was  I  when  the  glorious  scheme  of 
human  redemption  was  .unfolded  to  my  mind !  when  J 
was  endued  with  the  power  of  discerning  spiritua. 
things !  It  was  then  I  aw(^e  as  from  a  dream,  and  won- 
dered at  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the  desires  which  had 
hitherto  occupied  my  mind,  and  filled  every  faculty. 
Then,  indeed,  was  my  house  swept  and  garnished,  but 
not  left  empty,  to  the  reception  of  a  worse  spirit  than 
that  which  had  occupied  it  before;  for  love,  and  joy,  and 
hopes  ^^^  i^ow  admitted  there,  and  for  ambition  and 
covetousness,  envy  and  rancour,  there  was  no  room. 
Those  benevolent  persons,  therefore,  who  are  anxious  to 
remove  the  authority  of  such  tormenting  passions  from 
the  minds  of  others^  must  present  to  them  superior  ob- 
jects for  their  affections.  It  is  useless  to  say,  *  Love  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,'  to  him  who 
knows  nothing  beyond  the  world.  The  warm  affections 
of  the  heart  must  have  an  object.  The  infant  who 
grasps  a  toy  may  be  tempted  to  relinquish  it  by  the 
prospect  of  seizing  some  more  grateful  possession ;  but 
if  you  remove  the  object  of  hisddight  without  affording 
him  gratification  in  another,  you  exasperate  him  to  his 
own  injury,  and  he  will  extend  his  hand  to  seize  what- 
ever may  next  come  in  his  way. 

**To  young  people,  therefore,  my  reader,  commend 
not  the  world,  or  that  which  belongs  to  it,  but  endeavour 
to  draw  their  attention  and  excite  their  affections  towards 
the  objects  which  are  beyond  this  present  state  of  things : 
fill  their  hearts  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  with  hopes  re^ 
specting  future  and  eternal  realities.  Spread  before  them 
the  types  and  emblems  of  things  to  come.  Unfold  the 
volume  of  Naturfe  before  them,  and  teach  thmn  to  read 
the  language  of  the  heavens— ;/or  tTie  heavens  decla/re 
the  glory  Sf  God:  and  if  you  can  (with  the  divine  bless- 
ing) bring  them  to  love  and  to  desire  those  things  which 
are  above,  you  will  have  afforded  them  the  best  protec- 
tion from  those  low  and  envious,  covetous  and  ambitioiw 
feelings,  which  render  man  impatient  towards  his  infc^ 
riors,  unkind  to  his  equals^  and  meanly  servile  or  cruelly 
envious  towards  his  supenonL 
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*^  And  now,  mj  reader,  I  take  in|r  leave,  haviofr  aecom* 

SUshed  the  design  of  setting  before  you  my  history. 
lay  the  ^Bdoi  b&  to  urge  myself  and  you  to  press  to- 
wards the  mark  for  the  prh»  of  ihe  high  calling  of  God, 
in  Christ  Jesus !" 

The  history  of  Matilda  Vineent  b&ag  oonoluded,  the 
lady  of  the  manor  requested  her  youag  people  to  join 
her  in  prayer. 

A  Prayer  tfuU  we  mmf  be  libenUed  Jrem  aU  eimoim, 
atMtums,  and  awetmu  Deaireaxtfiht  Sbsart. 

*^0  THOU  eternal  and  mysterious  Three  in  One, 
thou  blessed  and  glorious  Lord  God,  ire  enti*eat  thy 
mercy  and  pity  on  ao6oimtof  onr  many  transgressions, 
and  those  peculiar  sins  of  our  vHe  nature  which  lead  us 
to  look  enviously  on  the  advantages  eigoyed  by  our 
fdlow-cieatures. 

^^  Give  us,  O  blessed  God,  an  impressive  sense  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  possesstons,  and  impart  that  faith 
which  may  enable  us  to  look  be3rond  tlie  present  life  to 
that  blessed  state  in  which  there  will  be  no  poverty,  no 
tears,  no  biting  scorn,  no  pride  or  envy ;  and  where  the 
Lord's  flock  shall  feed  in  a  wide  pasture,  and  enjoy  for 
ever  their  resting  places. 

^'  We  know,  O  Lord  God,  that  we  cannot  free  our 
hearts  from  nnproper  worldly  considerations,  unless 
thou,  in  thine  infinite  mercy,  sbouldst  condescend  to  fill 
them  with  better  things,  and  to  excite  our  affections 
towards  those  which  are  above.  To  this  end,  O  Almighty 
Father,  grant  unto  us  a  clear  and  saving  view  of  all  that 
thou  hast  done  and  prepared  for  us.  Lead  us  to  per* 
oeive  how  thou,  O  Father,  didst  purpose  our  salvation 
ere  yet  the  world  began,  making  us  the  objects  of  thy 
electing  love  ere  we  inhabited  theearth ;  how  thou  didst 
provide  for  our  justification  through  thy  Son,  and  how 
thou  suppliest  us  with  the  means  of  regeneration  and 
sanctification  through  the  gift  of  thy  Spirit. 

^  Deign,  O  Lord,  to  explain  to  us  thy  promises  oi 

fiiture  happiness ;  not  those  only  which  refer  to  the 

,  latter  times,  when  the  primeval  glory  of  ereatlon  shall 
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be  renewed,  and  the  friumphant  reign  of  Christ  shall 
coinmenee,  but  also  in  that  more  remote  period  when 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  sun.  And  grant  that  the  view  of  these 
dazzling  glories  may  make  the  glimmering  splendours 
of  the  present  scene  pass  from  our  view,  and  retire  into 
the  darkness  in  which  they  raast  all  presently  be  in- 
volved. And  thus,  O  Almighty  God,  now,  even  now  at 
this  present  time,  make  us  more  than  victorious  .over  all 
worldly  passions  and  earthly  desires;  so  that,  while 
present  in  the  body,  we  may  yet  be  present  with  the 
Lord,  living  by  faiUi  and  not  by  aght,  and  ever  ready 
to  depart  with  joy  when  our  appointed  time  may  eoma 
"And  now  to  Thee,  O  everlasting  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  be  all  praise,  honoun  and  glory,  from  thif 
time  forth  for  evermore.    Amen." 


<4d4) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Catbchist.  Mygood  Child,  know  tMa,  thut  thou  art 
not  (Me  to  do  these  Tilings  (f  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in  the 
Commandments  rf  God,  am  to  serve  him,  loithout  his 
special  Grace,  which  thou  must  learn  at  all  Times  to 
caUfor  by  diligent  Prayer,  Let  me  hear,  therefore,  if 
thou  canst  say  the  hordes  Prayer. 

A.  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven,  haflowed  be 
thy  Name.  Tliy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
Ikarth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  Day  oar  daily 
Bread.  And  forgive  us  our  TVespasses,  as  wa  forgive 
them  thai  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
Temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.    Amen. 

Q.     What  desirest  thou  of  God  in  this  Prayer  7 

A.  I  desire  my  Lord  God  our  heavenly  Father,  wM 
is  the  (river  of  all  Goodness,  to  send  his  Grace  unto  me^ 
and  to  all  People,  thai  we  may  worship  him,  serve  him, 
and  obey  him,  as  we  ought  to  do.  And  £  pray  unto  God, 
that  he  wiU  send  us  aUHiings  thai  be  needfvl  both  for 
our  Souls  and  Bodies;  and  that  he  will  he  merciful 
unto  tuf,  and  for  give  us  our  Sins  ;  and  thai  it  will  please 
him  to  save  ana  defend  us  in  all  Dangers,  ghostly  and 
bodily;  and  that  he  will  keep  us  from  all  Sin  and  Wick- 
edness, and  from  our  ghostly  Enemy,  a/ndfrom  everlast" 
ing  Death.  And  this  I  trust  he  will  do  of  his  Mercy 
and  Goodness,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  And 
therefore  I  say.  Amen,  So  be  it. 

Many  and  happy  had  been  the  meetings  between  the 
lady  of  the  manor  and  her  young  people ;  and  the  young 
party  began  to  look  forward  with  apprehension  to  the 
time  when  the  cause  for  these  frequent  and  delighful  in* 
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'  tenriewB  should  cease  to  operate.  The  bishop  was  ex« 
pected  to  pay  his  visit  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the  lady 
of  the  manor  also  expected  her  sons  and  their  tutor  to 
return  about  the  same  time:  but  while  the  affectionate  mo- 
ther anticipated  with  delight  a  reunion  with  her  beloved 
children,  slie  felt  some  regret  at  the  idea  that  she  should 
not  then  be  able  to  give  so  pauch  of  her  attention  as  she 
Had  lately  done  to  the  beloved  young  people,  who  had  for 
some  months  past  occupied  so  much  of  her  time  and  so 
many  of  her  thoughts.  But  the  recollection  that  her 
labours  with  respect  to  them  were  now  approaching 
towards  their  termination,  only  animated  her  zeal,  and 
rendered  her  the  more  anxious  to  perform  her  task  ef- 
fectually. 

The  part  of  the  Catechism  to  which  the  lady  of  the 
manor  had  brought  her  young  people  was  that  which 
treats  on  prayer ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  party  as- 
sembled again,  she  caused  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  re- 
peat the  following  questions  and  answers. 

^  CatecMst.  My  good  child,  know  this,  that  thou  art 
not  able  to  do  these  things  of  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without  his 
special  grace,  which  thou  must  learn  at  all  times  to  csdl 
for  by  diligent  prayer.  Let  me  hear,  therefore,  if  thou 
canst  say  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

"il.  Our  Father,  which. art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Tliv  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  evil.    Amen." 

"  Q.    What  desurest  thou  of  God  in  this  prayer?" 

"  A.  I  desire  my  Lord  God  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
is  the  giver  of  all  goodness,  to  send  his  grace  unto  me, 
and  to  all  people,  Siat  we  may  worship  him,  serve  him, 
and  obey  him,  as  we  ought  to  do.  And  1  pray  unto  God, 
that  he  will  send  us  all  things  that  be  needful  both  for 
our  souls  and  bodies;  and  that  he  will  be  merciful  unto 
us,  and  forgive  us  our  sins ;  and  that  it  will  please  him 
to  save  and  defend  us  in  all  dangers,  ghostly  and  bodily ; 
and  that  he  wUl  keep  us  from  all  sin  and  wickedness, 
and  &om  our  ghostly  encimy,  and  from  everlasting  death. 
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And  this  I  trust  he  will  do  of  his  mercy  and  goodnesBi 
through  our  Li>rd  Jesus  Christ  And  therefore  I  say. 
Amen,  So  be  it'' 

<<  My  dear  young  people,"  said  the  lady,  after  haring. 
hearkened  to  this  repetition,  '^  I  trust  that  it  is  not  noir 
necessary  to  use  many  arguments  to  prove  to  you  that 
you  are  utterly  helpless  and  dependent  on  God,  and  that 
you  are  of  yoursdves  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  well, 
or  even  so  much  as  desiring  to  do  well^  wHhont  divine 
help." 

All  present  replied,  that  they  at  least  understood  the 
helplessness  of  fallen  man  was  a  doctrine  not  to  be  con- 
troverted, though  they  were  by  no  means  so  sufficiently 
impressed  by  a  sense  of  this  truth  as  they  ought  to  be: 
"for  we  all,  at  times,  feel  proud  and  self-confi&nt,"  they 
added,  "and  are  always  very  ready  to  take  to  oursdvef 
any  kind  of  praise  or  flatsery  which  those  who  do  not 
know  us  will  bestow  upon  us." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  smiled,  and  advised  them  to  ra- 
member  good  Mr.  Eliot,  and  shun  the  vice  of  human 
praise;  "which,"  added  she,  "is  far  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  eyrena  of  ancient  fable."  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  prayer  in  general,  with  it9 
nature  and  obligations. 

"  Prayer,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  has  always 
been  misunderstood,  not  only  by  the  heathens,  of  whom 
our  Lord  said,  Tliey  think  that  they  ahail  be  heard  for 
their  much  epeakiw^  (Matt  vi.  7,)  and  by  those  who  only 
bear  the  name  of  Christians,  but  also  by  many  really  ex 
cellent  persons  among  the  children  of  God,  who  knd  the 
duty  of  prayer  with  so  many  formalities^  and  so  many 
painAil  circumstances,  that  they^  frighten  some  entirdy 
from  it,  and  drive  others  to  it  in  a  spirit  of  superstitious 
terror,  whidi  is  very  far  from  the  temper  of  the  child 
who  feels  he  is  addressing  a  wise,  a  holy,  and  a  tender 
parent. 

"  In  speaking  of  prayer,  and  recommending  the  duty, 
many  things  ought  to  be  considered ;  and  one  of  these 
is,  that  all  persons  are  not  capable  of  a  long  and  deep 
attention  to  any  one  subject,  which  those  who  insist  on 
very  protracted  attention  to  this  duty  seem  to  requh«. 
Tbfe  human  muid,  in  difRNPont  individuilii  muries  alio  in 
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the  quickness  of  its  conceptions,  and  the  most  active 
minds  are  perhaps  the  least  disposed  of  all  others  to 
dwell  on  aoy  single  object  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
mind  of  youth,  in  general,  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  vague 
in  its  motions;  hence,  those  persons  who,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  would  weary  young  peo- 
ple by  very  long  prayers,  betray  their  ignorance  of  the 
human  mind,  and  either  excite  a  rebellious  spirit  in  them 
on  the  subject  of  their  religious  duties,  or  accustom  them 
(which  is  perhaps  stUl  worse)  to  a  hypocritical  habit  of 
praying  with  the  lips  while  the  heart  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged." 

"O,  Madam!"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "how 
much,  by  these  remarks,  you  have  relieved  my  mind ! 
There  is  nothing  which  I  have  lately  been  so  troubled 
about  as  upon  the  aversion  I  felt  to  long  prayers.  I  used 
to  think,  that,  when  I  began  to  love  our  Saviour, — and  I 
think  I  do  begin  to  love  him,  though  not  as  he  deserves 
to  be  loved, — I  should  never  think  any  prayers  long,  that 
I  should  never  be  tired  of  hearing  sermons,  and  that  my 
thoughts  would  never  wander  during  divine  service  as 
they  now  do." 

"  Your  mistake,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "my  dear 
child,  was  a  natural  one,  and  arose  from  that  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  respecting  the 
difference  between  regeneration  and  sanctification.  Grant- 
ing, for  argument's  sake,  that  you  are  regenerate,  still 
your  sanctification,  though  begun,  is  not  complete ;  too 
many  sinful  infirmities,  not  only  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the 
flesh,  still  remain  with  you,  connected  with  bodily  and 
mental  weakness,  which  render  it  impossible  for  the  soul 
to  take  long  and  continued  flights  amid  the  regions  of 
spiritual  things. 

"  This  incapability  of  a  continued  enjoyment  of  high 
devotional  duties,  is  one  of  the  circumstances  most  to  be 
deplored  by  the  saints  on  earth ;  and  this  evil  can  only 
be  relieyea  by  an  endeavour  (with  the  divine  help)  to 
keep  the  mind  in  that  pious  frame,  that  it  may  be  ever 
prepared  to  raise  itself  to  God,  in  short  ejaculations,  or  in 
holy  medjtation.  In  the  same  Scriptures  where  we  are 
told  not  to  nvake  long  prayers,  we  are  also  admonifhed 
to  pray  without  oeaaing:  hence^  "^  should  be  prepared 
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to  direct  our  hearts  to  Odd  as  a  little  child 'tuitinits-eyai 
to  its  mother  ere  yet  the  toiigue  has  learned  to  frame  the 
first  word  of  recognition.  This  is  the  dispouHtion  which 
our  Saviour  loves,  the  child-like  sirhple  spirit  so  pr^ious 
in  his  sight.  He  loves  a  heart  thattgl6>v«  with  gratitude 
to  him  on  an  occasion  of  joy,  however  small^  and  con- 
fesses its  sorrow  and  contrition' on  the  slightest  deviation 
fl-om  the  right  way— a  heart  sanctified  by  himserf,  and 
which  continually  acjcnowledges  its  connexion  with  hint, 
and  dependence  upon  him,  which  sighs  to  be  d^ivered 
(torn  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  look»  only  for  perfect:  bliss 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence  through  an  endlttt 
state  of  being. 

**Such  a  spirit*  as  I^have  described;"  said  the  lady  of 
the  manor,  "is  ever  rising; up ward^  as  the  sweet  incense 
which  burnt  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  court  orthotaber** 
nacle,  and  being  presented' oh  that  altarwhich  Cliiist  by 
his  merit  has  providedj  becomes  a  sweet-  and-  acceptable 
oflfering  before  the  throne  of  the  Alinighty. 

"  But  while  this  more  latent  prayer  and' thanksgiving 
should  be  continual,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor^  "stifi 
the  outward  forms  of  prayer  should  by  no  means  be  ne^ 
g}(0Cted;  and  because  the  cares  of  this  world  are  ever 
pressing  upon  us  in  this  state  of  being,  and  the  mind  may 
be  injured  and  depressed  by  them,  it  is  neoessary  that 
every  child  of  God  should  prescribe  to  himself-  certain 
seasons  for  private  devotion,  and  for  family  prayer^  and 
that  he  should  also  conform  to  the  rulesof  hi?  own  pe- 
<^uliar  church  in  public  worship ;  and  he  ought  to  consi* 
der  it  a9  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  afibrded  hinii  that 
he  is  perniitted  to  approach  his  God^  without  fear,  through 
the  merits  of  a  dying  Saviour. 

''If- 1  adopt  a  poor  child,  and  grant  permission  of  ae-^ 
cess  to  me  at  any  and  eveiy  moment  with  its  little  com- 
plaints, I  am  justly  oflfended  if  that  child,  when  under 
trouble,  pines  in  secret,  and  refuses^  to  open  its  heart  to 
me ;  and  yet,  my  dear  young  people,  how  little  do  we 
feel  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
God ;  what  a  burden  do  we  think  it  to  be  obliged  to  de 
vote  even  the  shortest  period  to  his  dutyj  and  how  ready 
are  we  to  be  diverted  fihbmitby  the  most«  unimportant 
avocatic»!    Ah,  Ik)Td' iGodj. how  infinitely  anfbl  arew« 
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hi  this  particular !  safely  if  one  part  of  our  eondaet  and 
fbelings  is  more  hateful  than  another,  I  should  say  that 
it  is  this  perpetual  disinclination  to  prayer." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  here  paused  a  moment,  and 
the  young  people  looked  down,  everyone  fecling^ herself 
self-condemned  in  this  particular,  as,  no  doubt,  every  one 
will  do  who  may  hereafter  honour  this  little  volume  with 
his  attention.  The  lady,  however,  did  not  enlarge  upon 
this  part  of  her  subject,  but  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
prayer  was  not  d  mere  uttering  of  so  many  words^by  the 
lips,  butaspiritual  intercourse  with  theEord  Jehovah, 
graciously  permitted  by  Him  in  love  to  his  sinful  crea- 
tures, through  the  merits  of  Christ  our  Saviour;  while 
the  subjects  of  this  spiritual  ihtertourse  are  as  numerous 
as  the  wants  of  human  nature,  and  as  various  asitshopes 
and  fears,  its  joys  and  sorrows. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  proceedied  to  point  out 
some  of  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  enforce  the  duty 
of  prayer : — Ask,  arid  it  sfuzU  be  given  ycfw.  (Matt.  vii. 
7.)  And  he  spake  a  panaJble  unto  them  to  this  end,  that 
men  ouffht  cdways  to  ptay^  amd  not  to  faint.  (Luke 
xviii.  l.jf  Twin  therefore  that  men  pray  every  where, 
lifting' up  hdyhwnds.  (1  Tim.  iii8.)^^id^&^itt^sodone, 
she  went  on  to  make  some  comments  on  the  model  of 
prayer  left  Us  By  our  blessed  Saviour.  "Not  only  by  ^is 
prayer,"  sheaddfed,  "are  we  taught  what  we  must  desire, 
-but  we  receive  dn  dssurance  that  all  we  ask  therein  shall 
be  granted  to  us ;  for  even  a  wise  and  good  earthly  pa- 
rent would  never  put  a  petition  into  the  mouth  of  a  child, 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  answer;  hence,  wholle  vol- 
umes on  this  beautiful  prayer  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
unfolff  its  meaning  so  clearly  and  so  touchingly,  as  by 
justly  mipposing  the  answer  to  each  petition  given  by 
the  Almighty  himself,  in  the  very  words  of  the  prayer." 

"And  how  could  this  be  done,  IVTadtim?"  said  the 
young  ladies. 

"  Nearly  to  this  eflRbct,  my  dear  children,"  replied  the 
lady  of  the  manor.  "  My  childi-en,  who  dWell  on  earth, 
my  name  shall  be  hallowed,  my  kingdom  shall  conje 
my  will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  I  will  give 
you  day  by  diay  your  spiritual  nourishment.  As  you, 
through  Christ  haV6^ forgiven  all  thosfewho  haveoflfend 
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ed  you,  80  will  I  forgive  you.  I  will  free  you  from  every 
temptation.  I  will  deliver  you  from  all  eviL  For  mine 
is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  ibr  ever  and 
ever.    Amen.'' 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  ceased  tx)  apeak,  the 
young  people,  with  one  accord,  expressed  their  delight 
at  the  very  powerful  impression  which  this  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  Lord's  Prayer  made  upon  their  minds.  "This 
prayer,"  said  Miss  Emmeline,  "now  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  assemblage  of  the  sweetest  promises  and  assurances. 
I  fanci^i."  she  added,  "while  you  were  speaking,  Ma'am, 
that  all  the  glories  of  the  latter  times  were  uoiblded  to 
me,  that  I  was  already  in  the  visible  presence  of  my  Sa- 
viour, and  that  he  was  callmg  me  his  child,  and  showing 
me  all  he  had  prepared  for  my  happiness  O  that  these 
delightful  feelings  might  return  whenever  I  hear  this 
prayer!  but,  alas,  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  so,  my  heart 
IS  so  hard,  and  my  mind  at  times  so  dull  and  worldly." 
Some  other  remarks  were  made  to  the  same  purpose, 
after  which,  the  lady  of  the  manor  made  the  following 
observation: — "I  have  always  avoided,"  my  dear  young 
people,  "dwelling  too  long  on  that  kind  of  discussion 
which  might  weary  you,  and  for  this  forbearance,  I  have 
lately  been  repaid  by  the  attention  you  have  always  given 
to  those  parts  of  my  discourse,  or  of  the  stories  which  I 
have  related  or  read,  that  have  been  more  serious  than 
others.  At  the  same  time,  my  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  youthful  mind  urges  me  to  avail  myself 
gladly  of  the  pattern  of  Scripture  wherein  precept  is 
united  continually  with  example,  and  where  parables  and 
allegories  are  frequently  used,  as  the  means  of  conveying 
the  most  sacred  and  solemn  truths  to  the  mind  of  man. 

"  I  shall  therefore  now  select  a  little  narrative,  from 
several  which  I  have  by  me,  illustrative  of  certain  pas- 
sages m  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  wherein  the  dreadful  • 
consequences  of  a  captious  and  unforgiving  temper,  are 
shown  forth  in  a  strong,  though,  sdas!  not  by  any  means 
in  an  exaggerated  point  of  view ;  for  who  can  calculate 
the  number  of  direful  evils  which  have  desolated  the  hu- 
man race,  by  the  prevalence  of  that  spirit  which  leads  to 
a  resistance  of  trivial  offences,  and  allows  the  smallest 
matters  to  excite  angry  and  revengeful  feelings'^ 
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"  The  purport  of  this  little  tale  is  to  mark  the  growth 
9f  hatred  in  the  heart/rom  its  first  rise  till  its  consumma- 
tion,  and  to  show  how  much  of  our  happiness  and  well- 
being  depend  upon  our  being  able,  not  only  to  forgive 
the  gross  offender  and  the  Hagrant  trespasser  upon  our 
rights,  but  to  repress  all  those  minor  feelings  of  irrita- 
bility which  we  are  less  guarded  against,  because  we  are 
less  aware  of  their  tendency,  than  of  those  of  a  stronger 
and  more  dreadful  nature." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  produced  a  manuscript, 
and  read  as  follows. 

Agnace  Roquefort^  or  ike  Growth  of  Hatred, 

^  It  is  now  many  years  since  1  became  an  alien  ih>m 
society,  and  ceased  to  occupy  myself  with  the  world  and 
its  fluctuating  concerns.  My  reasons  for  seeking  such 
retirement  will  hereafter  appear :  it  was  in  a  moment  of 
disgust  and  horror,  in  a  time  of  overwhelming  grief  and 
disappointment,  and  at  a  season  when  my  society  was  no 
longer  sought  by  my  own  family.  But  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  as  time  softened  my  afflicted  feelings,  the  world 
would  have  again  obtained  its  influence  over  my  heart, 
had  it  not  pieced  the  Ruler  of  all  the  earth  to  compel 
me,  by  severe  corporeal  sufferings,  to  continue  in  that 
state  of  seclusion  which  I  had  first  chosen  in  a  spirit,  I 
doubt  not,  of  rebellion  against  the  Divine  will. 

"These  sufferings  were  protracted,  and  my  spirit  rose 
so  impiously  against  them,  that  I  not  unfrequently  was 
tempted  to  ask,  'Wherein  have  I  offended  so  much  as  to 
deserve  these  afflictions?  is  not  God  unjust?  has  he  a 
pleasure  in  the  miseries  of  his  creatures?' 

"Though  born  in  France,  I  am  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  to  me,  therefore,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
allowed,  and  it  was  for  me  a  blessed  occasion,  when  1 
was  led  by  my  domestic  chaplain,  to  seek  a  reason  for 
my  sufferings,  and  to  know  the  design  of  God,  by  some 
passages  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah:  For  the 
Lord  wUl  not  cast  off  for  ever:  btU  though  Tie  cause 
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**h  was  by  these  tender  and  affecting  tmths  that  the 
fintidawn  of  light  broke  in  upon  my  benighted  soul,  and 
I  was  led  to  discover  that  all  my  a^ictiona,  with  the  ex- 
ooj^on  only  of  those  lightest  o[  all,  the  mere  infirmities 
orthe  body,  had  apnmg  from  tlie  neglect  and  breach 
of  Uiis  divine  petition  and  injunction  oontained  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer, — '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.'  And  nowl  was^sonvinced, 
that  had  I  made  the  Bible  my  guide,  and  permitted  the 
words  of  Christ  to  8iak,4is  they  ought  to  have  4one,  into 
my  heart,  I  had  avoided  those  inexpressibly  bitter  cir- 
cumstances which  might  have  blasted  the  whole  of  mj 
life. 

"  O  that  the  words  of  Solomon  were  written  on  every 
heart,  that  they  were  graven  as  on  a  rock !  The  begin- 
fimg  of  strife  i»  aa  ro&n  one  one  l^teth  tnU  water  ;  there- 
fire  tea/ve  ^  contention  b^w-e  it  be  meddled  wtth.—A 
fboVs  Um  enter  into  contention,  and  his  mouih  caUeth 
for  strokes.    (Prov.  xvii.  14.  xviii.  6.) 

"But  enough  of  this.  Let  me  now  proceed  to  the  task 
which  I  ha^i«  appomted  myself,  and  if  the  wamii^  con- 
tained in  these  disastrous  memoirs  should  prove  in  any 
degree  advantageous  to  those  into  whose  hands  they  may 
hereafter  fall,  and  more  especially  to  him  to  whom  this 
manuscript  shall  be  my  last  bequest,  I  shaU  have  reason 
to  praise  Him,  who  out  oi  evil  knows  how  to  extract  the 
greatest  good. 

"  And  let  him  w^  questions  this  powar  of  the  Almighty 
to  overrule  evil,  look  to  the  general  histcny  of  man,  and 
especially  meditate  on  the  mighty  woric  of  redeeming 
love,  by  which  the  malice  of  Satan  was  made  the  means 
of  displaying  the  divine  attributes  of  mercy  and  truth,  m 
a  point  of  view,  in  which  without  it  they  never  could 
have  appeared.  But  not  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  which 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  that  can  occupy 
the  mind  of  m^  I  proceed  immediately  to  my  history. 

"  I  was  bom  in  a  valley  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  very  dis- 
tant from  the  ancient  city  of  Bigorre,  now  called  Tarbes. 
The  situation  of  this  city,  in  a  temperate  climate,  under 
a  pure  sky,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by 
two  rivers,  and  partially  encompassed  by  a  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees,  is  one  the  most  beautiful  in  the  eartlk 
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^Some  of  the  delightful  circumstances  of  this  town, 
are  the  streams  of  pure  water,  which,  pouring  through 
the  streets,  convey  a  pleasing  freshness,  and  contribute 
loheaUh.  »  —        » 

"Not  very  for  from  T^rbes,  one  of  the  tributary 
streams -of  the  Oaronnedisscends  from  the  mountains  into 
the  chantpaign  country,  with  a  precipitancy  and  deafen- 
ing force  that  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  little 
thatched  cottages  which  occupy  the  shelvingsides  of  the 
rock  on  either  side  of  the  catasaQt,,^u}d  the  mighty  masses 
of  forest  trees  whose  roots  seem  to  be  grappling  with  the 
broken  masses  of  stone,  for  ever  threatening  to  fall  to- 

f  ether  from  their  aerial  heights  as  the  Rock  and  the 
Elephant  of  oriental  fable. 

"  But  this  stream,  having  reached  the  valley,  loses  its 
turbulent  character,  and  winds  its  way  in  a  line  with  the 
chain  of  the  hills  from  whence  it  derived  its  source,  and 
&en  turning  more  towards  thje  north,  hastens  to  disem- 
bogue itself  into  the  Garonne.  Not  veiy  far  from  this 
catM^ct,  and  still  within  the  sound  of  its  fall,  Is  n  narrow 
de&le  of  the  mountains,  a  pass  which,  in  the  more  savage 
days  of  yore,  led  to  a  haunt  of  freebooters.  High  amid 
the  moimtains,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  gorge,  is  a 
ibrd  of  the  river,  which,  though  so  lately  Was  little  else 
than  a  mountain  stream,  has  acquired  a  depth  which  ren- 
ders it  impassable  in  any  other  place  than  this  ford,  l^e 
place  was  therefore  important,  and  my  ancestors,  who 
were  possessed  of  a  very  large  domain  on  the  south  of 
this  stream,  erected  a  castle  many  ages  back,  between 
the  gorge  and  the  ford:  and  thus,  any  enemy  approach- 
ing either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  might  be  reached 
fW)m  the  battlements;  and  as  these  enemies  seldom  came 
in  large  or  orderly  bodies,  the  very  sight  of  the  castle 
was  generally  sufficient  to  insure  their  <}ueit  behaviour. 
"  This  castle  of  which  1  speak,  resembled,  as  to  its 
architecture,  many  of  those  edifices  which  we  see  repre- 
sented in  ancient  tapestry,  through  whose  wide  portals 
the  knights  and  esquires  of  ancient  story  are  sallying 
forth  on  their  prancing  coursers  in  quest  of  new  adven- 
tures, while  the  fair  ladies  and  their  damsels  appear  in 
the  high  gallery  above,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  view  of  those  who  afe  d^^^Hing.    The  mixture  of 
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Gothic  and  Saracen  architecture  in  these  edifices,  carries 
back  the  imagination  to  the  heroic  days  of  Roncevalles, 
so  famed  in  romantic  story.* 

"Such  was  my  father's  castle  and  my  birth-place ;  and 
though  the  days  of  civil  feuds  were  then  nearly  passed 
away,  yet  much  of  feudal  magnificence  was  retained 
within  our  walls,  and  such  was  the  number  of  my  fathCT*8 
retainers,  that,  wide  and  extensive  as  the  castle  was,  few 
parts  were  left  unoccupied. 

"  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  visited  this  place  of  my 
nativity,  this  seat  of  early,  I  would  I  could  say  of  happy, 
youth  5  and  yet  my  youth  was  comparatively  happy, 
comparatively  peaceful :  for  I  remember  with  a  lively 
and  abiding  pleasure  the  charming  scenes  which  encir- 
cled my  father's  castle. 

"  0 !  who  can  have  seen  the  Pyrenees,  who  can  have 
wandered  among  their  charnilng  valleys  or  climbed  their 
meanest  summits,  without  retaining  an  impression  of  de- 
light and  admiration?  Where  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  the  poetic  images  of  Arcadia  so  perfectly  real- 
ized, or,  to  rise  in  my  comparison,  where  could  we  find 
a  more  glowing  picture  of  the  renewal  of  nature  in  the 
latter  days,  as  predicted  by  the  inspired  poets?  Where 
can  the  traveller  find  such  variety  of  enchanting  objects^ 
such  gentle  undulations  of  the  surface,  amidst  flowery 
meadows,  and  interspersed  with  cottages  shaded  by  clus- 
ters of  the  fairest  trees?  Where  shall  we  find  m  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  such  innumerable  little  hills 
giving  rise  to  so  many  sources  of  clear  water,  which  fall 
in  cascades,  pouring  through  grottos  of  marble  wrought 
by  their  continual  dripping,  and  flanked  by  such  lofty 
heights,  that  appear  to  float  above  the  clouds. 

"Never,  never  indeed,  can  I  forget  the  Impressions 
made  in  early  life,  by  the  charming  scenery  which  pre- 
sented itself:  but  whatever  the  philosopher  may  pretend, 
the  admiration  of  nature  and  the  love  of  God  are  not  the 
same,  for  I  was  an  admirer  of  nature  when  God  was  no* 
in  all  ray  thoughts. 

"  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  immediately  oppositi 
the  Castle  of  Roquefort  (for  my  feither  took  his  tifie  ©« 

*  See  Dob  Qoixole. 
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marquis  from  certain  lands  denonfinated  Roquefort,  at 
ihe  foot  of  the  higher  PjTcnees)  was  a  ford  5  now  on  the 
other  side  of  this  ford  was  a  beautiful  farm,  which  for 
many  years  past  had  been  occupied  by  one  family,  who 
had  become  rich,  lilce  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  in  flocks 
and  herds,  cattle  and  corn.  The  house  itself  was  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  beyond  it, 
spread  the  fields  of  its  opulent  owner,  white  with  flocks, 
and  gay  with  fields  of  com,  orchards,  and  pasture- 
grounds.  The  farm-house  was  a  respectable  mansion, 
built  with  timber,  and  lath  and  plaster.  It  fronted  the 
water ;  and  a  balcony,  which  was  extended  before  all  the 
windows  of  the  upper  story,  faced  directly  towards  the 
castle,  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  that  range  of 
apartments  occupied  by  me  when  a  child,  that  I  could 
see  all  that^passed  in  this  balcony  or  open  gallery  almost 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  in  my  own  chamber. 

^  My  father  married  early.  His  first  lady,  who  was 
my  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  family  in  Pau. 
She  was  of  the  reformed  church,  as  was  my  father,  and 
as  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  still  are. 

Her  name,  which  I  inherit,  was  Constance,  and  she 
was  a  woman  of  superior  accomplishments ;  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  her  whatever,  as  she  died  when  I  was 
only  a  few  months  old. 

"^  My  mother  inherited  a  small  fortune,  with  an  expen- 
sive manner  of  living;  hence,  she  left  my  father  in  such 
circumstances,  that  it  was  desirable,  if  he  married  again, 
that  he  should  choose  a  woman  of  fortune.  And  as  his 
honours,  and  the  larger  part  of  his  estate,  were  entailed 
on  the  male  heir,  it  was  also  equally  desirable  that  he 
should  have  a  son. 

^^At  this  time,  it  happened  that  Farmer  Anselm  de 
Xeres  (for  such  was  the  name  of  our  opposite  neighbour) 
had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  whose  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  manner  were  spoken  of  far  and  near.  The  riches, 
too,  of  her  father,  had  also  been  justly  appreciated ;  and, 
in  consequence,  my  only  parent,  though  Marquis  de  Ro- 
quefort, was  tempted  to  overlook  the  difference  of  birth, 
and  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  beautifol  peasant.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  be  should  sue  in  vain ;  and,  ae 
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cordingiy,  oefore  I  was  a  year  old,  he  had  married  a 
aecond  time,  and  Blanche,  the  daughter  of  Farmer  Ai^ 
aelm,  was  become  my  stepmother. 

^  I  have'tio  recollections  of  this  lady  but  what  are  pleas- 
ing. Her  countenance  was  lovely,  and  her  voice  inez- 
Kressibly  sweet.  She  never  seemed  to  pride  herself  on 
er  elevation,  but  always  sought  retirement,  and  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  working  embroidery,  in  a  chamber 
which  looked  towards  her  paternal  mansion,  being  sur- 
rounded by  her  maidens,  some  of  whom  she  constantly 
employed  in  reading  to  her. 

**My  stepmother  had  one  daughter  only,  who  was 
bom  a  year  after  her  marriage,  and  was^  of  course,  only 
two  years  younger  than  myself.  She  was  cidled  Eglan- 
tine, from  the  fact  of  these  flow^^  being  in  blossom  at 
her  birth ;  and  as,  from  that  time,  there  was,^  prospect 
of  any  addition  to  the  family,  my  father  adopted  his 
younger  brother's  son,  who  was  an  orphan,  and  some 
vears  older  than  mysdi^  with  a  view  to  my  becoming 
his  wife  in  due  season. 

"  These  arrangements  being  made,  my  father  seemed 
at  ease  with  respect  to  his  children,  as  Eglantine  was 
richly  endowed  with  her  mother's  fortune. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  Eglantine  was  educated  by 
her  mother,  I  waa  placed  under  the  particular  charge  of 
my  aunt  by  my  mother's  side,  who  was  a  widow,  and  in 
narrow  circumstances.  This  lady  lived  in  the  castle, 
where  a  suite  of  apartments,  and  a  suitable  establishment 
were  appropriated  to  her  and  to  me ;  and  as  she  was  an 
accomplished  woman,  she  certainly  omitted  no  endeavour 
to  render  me  equally  so. 

"  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  our  family  during  the 
early  periods  of  my  life ;  and  the  only  variation  of  the 
scene  which  we  experienced  was,  when  visiters  arrived 
at  the  castle,  or  when  we  were  permitted  to  visit  Ansehn 
de  Xeres,  to  be  present  at  the  feasts  of  the  harvest  or  the 
vintage,  or  to  see  some  of  the  old  servants  of  the  qastle. 
many  of  whom  were  established  around  us  in  neat  ana 
lovely  cottages,  scattered  amid  the  valleys  on  our  own 
side  of  the  river. 

<'  I  saw  less  of  Eglantine  during  our  early  life  than 
might  be  expected,  as  she  was  constantly  with  her  no- 
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l^er,  aad  I  with  my  aunts  but  I  of^ea.  met  with  Xavter, 
my  eoiisin,  who  was  edueated  by  my  father's  chaplaia : 
aad  the  effect  of  these  frequent  meetings  was,  that  we 
Bteilheir  hated  -nor  loved  each  oth^,  but  grew  up  with  a 
sort  of  indifference,  which  never  at  any  time  kindled  into 
a  warmer  feeling,  though  it  at  length  changed  into  one 
of  more  decided  aversion. 

"  Xavier  was  naturally  a  rough  <}haracter.  With  a  fe- 
fBide  companion  of  another  temperament,  he  might  perr 
haps  have  been  softened,  for  the  roughest  men  are  not 
imfrequently  most  alive  to  the  mfluence  of  female  tender- 
ness ;  but  I  am  conscious  ^t  I  was  not  the  woman  fitted 
for  htm,  and  certainly  not  the  one  he  would  have  cho- 
sen had  his  choice  been  free— -but  I  am  now  anticipating. 

^I  was  early  taught  to  look  cm  my  sister  as  my  infe- 
rior, and  to  consider  that  my  father  had  degraded  himself 
by  his  connexion  with  her  mother ;  but  this  feeling  of 
contempt,  though  deep,  was  not  such  as  ever  aifected  my 
oondoct  in  early  youth ;  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  that  I 
-was  aware  of  it  myself :  it,  howe?v«r,  prevented  me  from 
envying,  or  even  observing,  the  superior  iattractions  of 
Hiy  yoimg  sister,  who  was,  without  doubt,  as  lovely  a 
Httle  creature  as  ever  appeared  la  this  world  of  imperfec- 
tion. She  united  all  the  simplicity  generally  attributed 
.16  the  peasant,  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  polished 
female.  Her  person  was  beautiful,  and  her  o&lm  and 
hmooent  countenance  was  capable  of  being  illumined 
with  the  sweetest  smiles  I  ever  saw — such  smiles  as  indi- 
cated the  most  delightful  vivacity,  and  an  unalterable 
igen^eness  united  with  a  highly  cultivated  intellect.  Her 
<^aracter  was  particularly  ^tless.  She  thought  no  evil, 
and  mistook  the  courtesies  due  to  her  as  the  daughter  of 
the  lord  of  the  la^d  as  so  many  indications  of  real  friend- 
ahip  and  esteem.  She  was,  therefore,  little  fitted  ibr  grap- 
pling with  the  pride  and  envy  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  sometimes  led  to  do 
things  by  which  she  incurred  censure,  though,  by  the 
divine  mercy,  she  was  preserved  from  that  corruption 
whidi  is  often  the  consequence  of  indiscretion  in  smaller 
tnatteiiB.  But  want  of  discretion  is  too  severe  a  word  to 
use  in  this  place,  though  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  one 
unore  af^iroptriate:  perfaai^s  unguardediiess,  that  sort  of 
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nnguardedness  which  consists  in  supposing  all  around 
one  to  be  well-lnteotioned,  would  be  more  descriptive. 

*'  In  short,  my  sister  Eglantine  was  a  lovely  character: 
—humble,  without  meanness;  lively,  without  t)oldnes8; 
gentle,  without  weakness;  and  generally  dignified,  with- 
out pride.  Can  w^  then  suppose  that  s^e  was  only  in 
name  of  the  reformed  church?  No;  I  believe  that  the 
pious  lessons  of  her  mother  had,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
wrought  that  change  on  her  heart  which  such  lessons 
seldom  fail  of  producing* 

^'  But  although  I  saw  less  of  Eglantine  than  might  be 
supposed,  yet  we  had  some  mutual  enjoyments,  ana  were 
sometimes  permitted  to  ramble  together  among  the  hills. 
It  happened  that  we  had  been  both  nursed  by  the  same 
person.  This  excellent  woman,  whom  we  called  Margue* 
rite,  lived  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cottages,  in  a  glen 
of  the  mountains,  that  I  ever  did  or  ever  shall  see.  To 
visit  Marguerite,  and  spend  a  day  with  her,  was  the 
greatest  delight  we  could  experience;  and  this  {deasure 
was  generally  allowed  us  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
Marguerite  lived  with  her  old  husband  vnd  her  son,  vi^o 
was  my  foster  brother.  She  kept  two  cows  and  a  few 
sheep  on  the  fragrant  pasture  which  surrounded  her 
cottage. 

"The  golden  age  seemed  to  have  returned  in  the 
charming  environs  of  this  humble  dwelling ;  for  indeed, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend  its  vision,  nothing  appeuea 
but  what  might  have  suited  that  delightful  period*  Here 
were  numerous  little  glens,  shaded  with  trees,  in  the  cool 
recesses  of  which  sparkled  the  purest  rivulets;  flowers 
innumerable,  of  every  shade,  and  emitting  every  variety 
of  perfume,  were  scattered  over  this  charming  region; 
and  though  the  shepherds,  which  fed  their  flocks  on 
these  balmy  uplands,  were,  in  fact,  little  resembling  them 
of  whom  the  poet  said, 

'  Their  words  were  simple,  and  their  souls  sincere,' 

yet  many  of  them  had  fina  daric  countenances,  wad  aa 
they  were  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves  with  a  kind 
of  flute,  it  needed  only  a  little  indulgence  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  complete  the  scene. 
^  I  often  visited  my  nurse  in  company  with  my  sister^ 
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«ua  odriii/Qlarly  at  those  periods  when  iho  hills  abuunded 
with  wiid  sstra wherries ;  hut  of  all  those  viuts,  I  ^en^m- 
ber  one  only  with  distinctness,  and  that,  I  su^ipose,  took 
place  when  I  was  about  ten  years  of  age. 

"  It  happened  that  some  little  occasion  of  disagreement 
had  arisen  between  myself  and  my  sister.  We  had  been 
gathering  flowers,  and  were  making  garlands,  as  we  sat 
on  the  door-sill  of  the  cottage.  Our  heap  of  flowers  lay 
before  us  on  the  turf.  From  this  heap  we  were  selecting 
for  our  garlands;  and,  while  I  was  musing  upon  othei 
things,  my  sister  adopted  all  the  best,  and  left  me  the  re- 
fuse. This  was  certainly  an  encroachment  upon  my 
privilege ;  for  we  were  to  be  equal  sharers  in  the  flowers. 
It  was  therefore  a  trespass,  and  I  was  never  disposed  to 
put  up  with  trespasses,  however  slight.  My  spirit  rosf 
immediately  ttx  high  disdain :  I  threw  away  the  garland 
I  had  commenced,  and  ran  crying  to  my  nurse,  who  was 
occupied  with  her  knitting  within  the  cottage. 

"  Marguerite  was  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  had 
long  been  a  reader  of  the  Bible :  and  by  this  means  she 
became  a  very  superior  woman  for  her  situation  in  life. 
She  heard  my  complaint,  she  called  my  sister,  and  re- 
quired her  to  make  restitution. 

"'0  but,  nurse,'  she  replied,  *I  cannot:  the  flowers 
are  wroUgnt  into  my  lovely  garland,  and  it  is  for 
mamma.' 

"  *  But  you  have  done  wrong,'  said  the  nurse :  *  you 
have  taken  more  of  the  flowers  than  were  your  just  due. 
Here,'  said  she,  *  are  all  the  roses,  the  eglantines,  and  the 
while  thorn,  and  you  left  none  for  your  sister.' 

"  The  little  girl  was  immediately  convinced  of  her  de- 
linquency, and,  with  a  lovely  smile,  (for  I  remember  it 
now,)  she  expressed  her  sorrow,  and  oflered  me  her 
garland. 

"  I  pushed  aside  the  dimpled  hand  that  held  the  gar- 
land to  me.  I  did  more :  I  seized  the  garland,  and  in 
anger  threw  it  on  the  little  fire  which  the  nurse  had 
lighted  for  warming  the  coffee,  with  which  she  was  about 
to  regale  us.  In  a  moment  the  glossy  petals  of  each 
flower  were  shrivelled  and  blackened  in  the  smoke,  and 
their  beauty  passed  away  for  ever.  Eglantine  looked  for 
a  moment  on  the  destruction  of  her  work,  and  then^ 

III.  3R 
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bunting  into  tears,  she  concealed  her  face  on  the  boson 
of  her  nurse.  I  well  remember  the  moment :  the  good 
Marguerite  passed  one  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  little 
girl,  and,  extending  the  other  towards  me,  she  reproved 
me,  in  her  way,  with  considerable  displeasure,  at  the  same 
time  inviting  me  to  draw  near,  and  be  reconciled  to  my 
sister.     I,  however,  remained  Stubbornly  fixed  in  the 

Slace  where  I  was  standing,  till  she  caught  my  arm, 
rew  me  to  her,  and  then,  embracing  us  both,  addressed 
me  in  a  very  serious  manner  upon  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
position I  had  evinced. 

^'This  excellent  woman  had  often  taught  me  to  pray; 
and  it  was  then  that  she  took  occasion  to  explain  to  me 
that  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — '  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  forgive  them  that  tre^ass  against  us.'  She 
represented  to  me,  that  the  heart  of  the  natural  man,  so 
powerfully  inclined  to  sin,  Is  incapable  of  that  clemency 
which  leads  to  the  forgiveness  of  an  injury.  ^^The  un- 
converted man,'  said  she,  '  may  forget  an  o^ence,  may 
also  cease  to  feel  its  smart,  or  he  may  be  influenced  by 
another  and  a  stronger  feeling,  which  may  lead  him  iVora 
the  pursuit  of  revenge.  This  is  the  utmost  the  natund 
man  can  do ;  but  he  cannot  forgive :  for  mercy  is  an  at- 
tribute of  pure  and  undefiled  religion ;  it  is  a  Quality  or 
principle  (k  action  besto^'ed  only  by  grace,  and  is  never 
possessed  in  any  perfection  but  by  those  persons  who, 
having  been  justified  by  Christ,  are  reconciled  to  the 
t'ather,  and  are  at  peace  in  their  own  minds.  Thus  we 
perceive  the  force  of  the  prayer ;  and  thus  do  we  appre- 
hend that  our  own  forgiveness^  and  our  forgiveness  of 
others,  are  so  connected,  that  the  one  is  like  the  root,  and 
the  other  the  production^  of  the  self-same  tree.' 

"  t  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  exact  words  which  my 
nurse  used  on  this  occasion;  but  whatever  words  she 
might  select,  she  undoubtedly  contrived  to  convey  the 
sentiment  above  expressed  to  my  mind,  to  which  she 
added  some  furth«-  remarks,  which  I  also  remember,  but 
which,  alas,  have  profited  me  little  through  life.  She 
pointed  out  to  me  how  it  must  happen  that  little  offences 
would  be  given  by  one  person  to  another  in  this  world, 
and  how  much  better  and  felicitous  it  was  to  pass  over 
these  offencea,  than  to  render  them  of  importance  by  re- 
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smiUa^it ;  rej>eatiiig  the  wordd  o<  the  wise  man.  to  show 
ftt>in  whence  this  resentment  springs;  Only  by  pride 
Cometh  contention :  but  mtk  the  well  advuted  is  wiidom, 
(Prov.  xiii.  10.)  and  reminding  me,  how,  in  the  present 
uistance,  from  the  smallest  matter  fierce  anger  had  arisen 
between  two  children,  brought  up  on  the  same  knees, 
and  fostered  on  the  same  br^st.  This  scene  concluded 
by  a  gush  of  tears  from  every  eye,  and  the  cordial  re- 
ooociliation  of  all  parties. 

*' And  h««  I  must  pause,  to  make  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  propenrnty  of  huffium  nature  to  take  olfenoe 
on  trivial  occasions.  A  word,  a  look,  the  neglect  of  a 
salutation,  a  smile  out  of  j^ace,  have  often  produced  a 
h3me8s  among  the  dearest  friends ;  and  the  very  same 
persons  who,  from  Christian  principles,  would  not  dare 
to  revenge  themselves  on  a  declared  enemy,  allow  them- 
selves to  nourish  uncharitable  feelings,  perhaps  fi>r  years 
together,  against  an  individual  of  their  own  families  or 
their  nearest  neighbours!  These  things  ouffht  net  so  to 
be,   (James  iii.  10.) 

^  I  recollect  but  few  other  scenes  which  passed  in  my 
in£Mit  days  worthy  of  record.  When  Xavier  was  fifteen 
years  of  age^  he  was  enrolled  in  the  army ;  and  the  same 
yearmy  siunt  died  suddenly :  on  account  of  which  my  fa- 
ther took  me  to  Paris^  where  he  placed  me  as  a  pensioner 
in  a  Protes^nt  school,  to  be  perfected  in  those  accom- 
plishments Which  have  long  been  thought  indispensible  to 
the  lady  of  quality. 

"  It  would  have  been  well  if  I  had  learned  nothing  else 
but  how  to  embroider  flowers  and  play  on  the  harp  in 
this  situation.  But,  alas !  thc-sodety  into  which  t  was  in- 
troduced in  thm school  was  corrupt  in  the  extreme;  and 
it  was  there  that  I  formed  a  connexion  which  has  shed 
its  baneful  influence  over  my  whole  life.  This  connexion 
was  with  a  young  woman,  naxiried  Florence  de  Castres, 
who  was  some  years  (dder  than  myself,  and  who  was  one 
of  those  needy  and  ambitious  persons  who,  having  been 
brought  up  above  their  means  and  rank  in  society,  are 
induced  to  exercise  their  craft  and  subtilty  to  support  such 
pretensions. 

'*  Florence  was  without  beauty,  and  even  without  ele- 
Ifanee  or  dignity ;  she  had  few  aeiquirements,  and  no  sa- 
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perior  talents;  and  yet  she  had  a  rema-^aMe  infiuenoe 
over  the  minds  of  those  whom  she  had  once  found  means 
to  draw  within  the  circle  of  her  fascinations,  though  her 
influence  was  generally  greater  with  her  own  sex  than 
with  the  other,  which  might  perhaps  be  attributed  to  her 
want  of  personal  advantages. 

"  This  young  woman  soon  found  means  to  make  her- 
self almost  necessary  to  me  while  I  remained  at  school 
She  first  patronized  me  as  junior  and  a  stranger.  I  had  a 
slight  illness,  and  she  paid  me  the  most  indeiifttigable  at- 
tentions, even  greater  than  the  occasion  needed.  When  I 
was  a  little  better,  she  sat  with  me  in  my  room,  and  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  give  me  the  history  of  every 
individual  of  the  family,  managing  so  artfully  her  short 
and  animated  recitals,  that  she  contrived  to  set  me  against 
every  person  in  the  establishment,  without  leaving  me  at 
all  aware  that  she  was  thereby  entwining  her  snares  more 
and  more  firmly  around  iny  heart 

^  At  the  end  of  two  years,  I  was  to  return  home,  my 
father  having  engaged  to  come  for  me  to  Paris;  and  by 
this  time  I  was  become  so  deeply  attached  to  Florence, 
that  I  had  applied  to  my  father  for  permission  to  brmg 
her  back  with  me,  and  make  her  my  companion. 

"  This  permission  was  granted  by  my  indulgent  pa- 
rent ;  and  Florence,  who  had  no  home  and  little  fortune, 
heard  of  it  with  unfeigned  delight,  although  she  was  care- 
ful not  to  let  me  suspect  that  this  had  been  the  object  for 
which  she  had  been  manoeuvring  ever  since  I  had  become 
known  to  her. 

"  When  my  father  arrived,  I  was  much  struck  with  his 
appearance,  which  indicated  a  great  failure  not  only  of 
health  but  of  spirits.  He  accounted  for  these  symptoms,  ^ 
by  informing  me  that  my  stepmother  (to  whom  he  was  ' 
tenderly  attached)  was  in  a  languishing  condition,  and 
that  he  feared  he  should  soon  be  deprived  of  her.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  we  arrived  at  home  I  saw  aix  awful 
change  in  her  appearance:  death  had  already  set  his 
signet  on  her  lovely  face :  and  within  a  month  we  follow- 
ed her  to  her  grave. 

"Though  every  means  had  been  used  by  my  own  mo- 
ther's family  and  their  adherents  to  prejudice  me  against 
tbi?  engfagingr  lady,  yet  I  must  have  had  a  heart  of  stone, 
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had  I  not  loved  her;  and  therefore  my  grief  at  her  death 
was  sincere,  though  neither  deep  nor  lasting. 

"  Persons  of  the  strongest  feelingiS  are  not  always  the 
most  useful  on  occasions  of  sickness  and  death  in  fami- 
lies ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  neither  can  feel 
nor  appear  to  feel,  excite  only  disgust  and  irritation.  But 
Florence  was  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
descriptions  of  persons.  She  undonfotedly  had  no  deep 
feelings  for  any  one  but  herself;  but,  on  the  other  hancJ, 
she  could  seem  to  feel,  she  was  active  where  exertion  was 
wanting,  and  ready  in  dispensmg  her  assistance  when  it 
suited  her  interest  so  to  do.  At  this  time,  therefore,  she 
made  herself  useful  and  agreeable,  and  won  considerably 
on  the  affections  of  the  family,  although  my  nurse,  who 
was  with  us  at  the  castle  for  some  months  during  our 
affliction,  plainly  told  me  that  she  did  not  like  her,  and 
advised  me  not  to  give  her  my  confidence,  or  to  submit 
myself  too  much  to  her  influence.  *  I  wish,^  said  Margue- 
rite, 'that  I  did  not  see  this  violent  attachment  between 
you,  Mademoiselle,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Castres.  Have 
you  not  a  sister  much  nearer  your  own  age,  and  as  much 
superior  to  Mademoiselle  Florence,  as  the  rose  to  the  this- 
tle? and  yet  you  forsake  your  natural  friend,  the  friend 
appointed  by  God,  and  unite  your  affections  to  a  stranger, 
to  one  who  may  appear  to  be  sincere,  but  of  whom  you 
can  have  no  assurance.' 

"  I  did  not  say  that  this  very  superiwity  of  Eglantine 
was  the  real  cause  of  my  not  seeking  her  friendship ;  for 
it  was  not  only  to  Florence  that  I  believed  her  superior, 
but,  as  I  feared,  to  myself.  However,  I  made  no  such 
confession  as  this  to  my  nurse,  nor  indeed  to  myse'f ;  for 
those  who  are  most  subjected  to  feelings  of  an  envious 
nature,  are  most  backward  in  acknowledging  them  to  their 
own  hearts. 

"There  is,  perhaps,  no  passion  of  the  human  heart 
which  brings  its  own  punishment  more  directly  than 
envy.  Where  admiration  exists  without  envy,  it  acts 
with  a  kind  of  magic  influence  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
use  the  expression)  on  the  admirer's  mind,  and  the  ad- 
mired object  soon  begins  to  reflect  its  real  or  fancied  glo- 
ries in  the  character  of  its  admirer.  Hence,  we  often  nnd 
the  effect  of  female  excellences  reflected  on  the  husband 
2RS 
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vr  the  brother  (for  envy  of  females  is  rarely  met  with 
in  the  other  sex)  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,^hilethe 
-same  sweet  influence  is  lost  upon  the  sifiter,  who  looks 
on  this  superiority  with  an  eye  less  free  from  the  tinge  p( 
Jealousy.  Here,  then,  envy  brings  her  own  puuishmetit, 
by  preventing  the  happy  influence  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  lovely  (Ejects  very  frequently  insures,  and  by 
inducing  the  envious  person  to  miogle  with  inferior  so 
ciety,he  shuns  the  examples  best  suited  for  his  imitation. 

"  If  such,  then,  my  reader,  is  the  nature  of  envy,  let  me 
supplicate  you  to  look  into  your  heart,  and  seek  the  divine 
help  to  extermmate  that  enemy  which  made  heaven  itself 
a  place  of  torment  to  the  fallen  angels,  who  were  unable 
to  contemplate  the  glory  of  God  himself  without  such 
feelings  of  isalignity  as  rendered  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  plun£^ih)m  their  high  estate  into  endless  ruin 
and  etemid  wo. 

'^ladi  sorry  to  -add,  t]iat  my  nurse's  admonitions  had 
little-effect  on  Hie,4hough  they  drew  me  to  a  more  mi- 
nute considefation  of  the  character  of  ihy  sister,  Which,  in 
proportion  as  lier  4e^  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  mother 
wore  away,  unfolded  itself  more  and  more  to  my  view. 
"She  was,  undoubtedly,  remarkably  lovely  in  her  outward 
appearance ;  buther  mind  had  a  simple,  delicate^  and  in- 
fimtine  character.  She  was  not  deficient  either  m  digni- 
ty or  elegance;  still  she  had  an  ease  and  courtesy,  a 
cheerfulness  and  openness  of  manner,  which  might  sub- 
ject her  intentions  4o  be  misunderstood :  but  it  was  un- 
afl^ted  artlessness,  and  resulted  from  her  unacquainted- 
iiess  with  the  world,  and  a  freedom  from  all  suspicion. 

"Eglantine  had  a  delicate  feeling,  and  would  have  felt 
a  degree  of  horror  at  Appearizig  imprudent.  She  was 
awake  to  every  reproof  which  was  kindly  given,  and 
ready  to  correct  any  error.  She  therefore  most  needed  a 
guide  at  the  veiy  tidie  she  lost  her  prudent  mother ;  for 
though  her  grief  operated  for  many  months  as  a  re- 
straint on  her  too  lively  feelings,  yet,  as  1  before  remarked, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months  she  resumed  in  a^reat  mea- 
sure her  natural  vivacity, 

"  She  first  began  to  exercise  that  vivacity  by  breaking 
in  upon  my  private  conversations  with  Florence.  She 
would  sometimes  steal  into  my  room  while  we  were 
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working  together  at  one  piece  of  embroidery,  and  more 
than  once  gently  pushed  our  heads  together,  saying  we 
wereLjiot  intiauoe  enough,  and  were  not  close  enough  to 
tell  secrets. 

"It  was  impossible  to  fix  upon  her  an  idea  that  we  were 
offended  on  these  occasions:  when  I  expostulated  gravely, 
she  always  laughed,  and  told  me  I  was  getting  old,  af- 
firming that  she  sdready  saw  an  incipient  wrinkle, 
many  of  which  wrinkles,  she  affirmed,  were  completely 
established  in  the  face  of  Mademoiselle  de  Castres ;  a  sort 
of  jesting  which  pleased  neither  of  us,  and  which  we 
were  indisposed  to  attribute  to  the  thoughtlessness  which 
dictated  them. 

"  She  now  began  to  make  frequent  visits  to  her  grand- 
father, Anselm  de  Xeres,  wlio  was  become  an  old  maU; 
and  doated  on  bis  dimpled  and  amiling  grand-daughter; 
and  there  she  would  amuse  herself  with  a  thousand  freaks, 
some  of  wliich  Florence  and  myself  were  eye-witnesses 
of,  as  we  sat  in  our  balcony,  which  opened  from  my 
diambar,  and  almost  projected  over  a  part  of  the  river. 

"On  one  of  these  occasions,  she  dressed  her  grand'^ 
father  in  an  old  court  suit,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Marquis  de  Roquefort  m  the  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
stiff  with  gold  and  silver ;  and,  tying  his  hsur  in  a  queue 
with  a  bag,  and  placing  his  sword  on  his  side^  she  hand- 
ed him  into  the  gallery  or  covered  walk  which  encircled 
the  first  story  of  the  farm-house,  where  she  tutored  him 
to  make  his  bows  to  us,  the  ladies  of  the  castle,  who  were 
plying  our  needles  in  the  cpposite  balcony. 

^i  weU  remember  a  conversation  which  passed  be- 
tween me  and  Florence  on  this  occasion,  and  could  re- 
peat it  word  for  word. 

"On  seeing  Eglantine  and  her  grandfather,  we  both 
laughed  heartily,  and  undoubtedly  did  all  that  the  dis- 
tance would  admit  to  encourage  her  gambols.  But,  as 
she  led  the  old  man  off,  I  said,  'Well,  Mademoiselle,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  sdl  this?' 

^She  smiled,  shrugged  up  her  shoulders,  and  said  no- 
thinff. 

"  I  pressed  her  ibr  an  answer ;  and  she  then  said, 
^All  this  is  very  weU  for  Anselm  de  Xeres's  grand- 
daughter.' 
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"*But  do  you  think  there  is  anything  resdly  wrong  or 
imprudent  in  these  things?*  I  asked. 

"  *  Wrong  !  imprudent  I — tiiese  are  hard  words,'  re- 
plied Florence.  '  Why  should  we  use  them  ?  Your  as- 
ter is  a  pretty  little  thing;  why  should  we  find  fault 
with  her?' 

"  *  But  you  think  her  a  little  rustic,  do  liot  you,  Flo- 
rence?' I  asked. 

" '  She  has  never  been  in  Paris,'  returned  my  confi- 
dant, ^  and  she  is  A.nselm'8  grand-daughter ;  and  yet  she 
is  well  enough.  She  has  few  awkward  ways ;  she  might 
even  pass  for  a  second  Fleurette.  It  is  almost  a  pity 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  marquis,  and  entitled  to  an 
immense  dowry.' 

"  *  Immense !'  I  said,  'whence  is  it  to  come?' 

"  *  From  old  Anslem,'  she  said.  *She  is  his  only  child, 
though  he  might  marry  again,  and  have  another  family. 
But,  setting  this  possibility  aside,  she  will  be  heiress  of 
multitudes  of  flocks  and  herds,  to  stores  of  wool  and  flax, 
with  barns  and  vineyards,  orchards  and  extensive  lands. 
And  then,'  added  she, '  there  is  no  Salic  law,  no  deed  of 
entail,  to  stand  in  her  way.' 

''  I  endeavoured  to  repress  a  sigh,  and  said, '  But  do  you 
really  think  that  Eglantine  has  any  thing  of  the  peasant, 
that  she  has  any  thing  of  her  motfaief  s  family  about  her?' 

" '  Why  should  you  ask  me?*  said  Florence;  'cannot 
you  see  yourself?  Was  it  not  but  yesterday  that  she 
went  off  to  Marguerite's  cottage  with  a  ba^et  of  cold 

Eies  which  she  had  stolen  or  wheedled  from  the  maitred' 
otel — that  she  carried  it  herself,  although  her  maid  went 
with  her— and  that  we  met  her,  on  her  return,  with  the 
same  basket  filled  with  flowers  on  her  head,  which  she 
balanced  as  nicely  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  carry 
eggs  to  market  ever  since  her  sixth  year  V 

" '  I  remember  it,'  I  said ; '  indeed,  how  could  I  have 
forgotten  it  ?  for  I  thought  I  never  saw  her  look  so  lovely 
as  she  did  at  the  moment  we  first  saw  her ;  for  the  bran^ 
of  wild  roses  which  hung  dowfi  from  the  basket  was  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  charming  bloom  of  her  cheek.' 

"  'She  was  then  in  her  place,'  replied  Florence;  *  and 
every  thing  and  every  person  look  best  in  their  own 
place..  Some  persons,' she  added,  glancing  at  me, 'are 
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bom  ibr  eonrts,  others  for  camps,  and  others  for  a  rural 
Life.  Each  situation  requires  a  different  kind  of  talents:  but 
there  is  this  di&rence,  that  those  who  are  born  for  shep^ 
herds  and  shepherdesses  would  make  but  poor  figure*^ 
in  the  ro3rai  presence ;  while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  that  fe- 
male who  could  shine  in  the  presence  of  majesty  would 
add  a  grace  to  a  crook  and  straw  bat,  and  to  a  basket  of 
flowers  borne  on  her  head,  which  the  country  person 
could  never  display.' 

"  *  Then  you  really  think,'  I  asked,  'that  there  is  a  sort 
of  rustic  coarseness  about  Egiantine'?' 

" 'Not  more  than  might  be  e^eeted,'  she  replied, '  con- 
sider ing  her  retired  education.' 

'''Still,  however,'  I  added)  'stiil,  however,  yon  think 
that  it  is  so  I* 

"  *  Only  fancy  her,'  replied  Florence, '  only  fancy  your 
little  wild  sister  at  court,  at  Versailles,  for  instance,  in 
the  presence  of  majedty,  laughing,  as  she  did  but  now, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  tiie  other,  of  the  old  beau  which 
she  had  made,  and  courtesying^  as  she  did  to  him  in  mock 
politeness ;  only  foncy  it,  Mt^emoiselle  Constance,  and 
then  tell  me  what  you  think.' 

" '  But  she  was  at  play  just  now,'  I  answered. 

"  *  Well  then,  watch  her  when  she  is  not  at  play.  We 
expect  your  cousin  Xavier  soon,  with  several  of  his 
young  friends:  observe  your  sister  in  this  company; 
and  if  you  do  not  detect  a  thousand  rusticisms,  I  shall 
say  that  you  have  not  that  delicate  tact  which  I  give  you 
credit  for.' 

"  Thus  terminated  our  conversation,  but  not  so  its  con- 
sequences. I  had  never  so  plainly  displayed  my  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  my  sister  at  any  former  time  be«>~ 
fore  Florence,  and  my  consci^ice  censured  me  for  having 
»^  done  at^  this  time :  I  was  therefore  dissatisfied  with 
myself,  and  could  not  help  feelingthat  I  had  done  wrong 
as  it  respected  Eglantine ;  and  I  felt  that  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  reconcile  me  with  myself,  and  this  something  I 
desired  to  find  in  Eglantine's  conduct.  I  therefore  be- 
gan to  search  eagerly  for  failures  in  her  behaviour,  that 
I  might  justify  my  censures  of  her ;  and  thus  I  was  pre> 
pared  to  rejoice  in  her  blunders,  and  to  magnify  them. 
My  conduct  sesambled  a  certain  man,  of  whcHn  I  have 
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somewherer  read,  who,  having  profeased  great  joy  oil 
hearing  that  his  neighbour's  son  was  hangi^l^  -ms  asked 
by  one  present  wherefore  he  was  so  glad,  and  if  the 
young  man:  had  ever  done  him  an  injury.  ^No,  to  be 
sure,'  he  said,  *  never,  that  I  know  of:  but  I  always  pre^ 
dieted  that  he  would  turn  out  illj  and  now,  you  see,  it  is 
come  tb  pass.'  Accordingly,  1  had  intimated  ^at  my 
sister  was  an  ill-bred  little  peasant,  and;  now  hoped  seoii 
to  see  myself  justified  in  the  assertion. 

"  A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Xavier  arrived, 
imd  brought  with  him  several  young  officers ;  among 
whom  was  a  remarkably  pleasing  youngman^  the  younger 
brother  of  a  noble  house,  caUed  the  Comte  de  Perouse. 
Had  I  been  left  to  my  own  choice,  I  should;  no  doubt, 
have  preferred  the  Comte  de  Perouse  to  my  cousin;  but 
Fhad  such  an  estimation  of  die  advantages  I  was  to  de- 
rive from  a  marriage  with  Xavier,  that  I'  made  no  object 
tion  to  my  fether's  proposal,  that  it  cihould  be  celebrated 
within  a  month  after  his,  arrival.  And  when  my  father's 
death  took  place,  an  event  which  happened  within  the 
first  year  of  our  marriage,  I  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  such  an  establishment  had  been  secured  to  me. 

'<  My  sister  was  exceedingly  affected  at  the  d^ath  of 
our  father;  and  being  invited  by  her  grandfather,  and  not 
pressed  on  the  other  hand  by  me  to  stay  in- her  paternal 
mansion^  she  left  me  immediately  after  the  funeral  solem- 
nities were  perfbrmed,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  the 
fhrm,  some  of  the  apartments  of  which  were  newly  fur- 
nished and  beautified  for  her  accommodation. 

"My  sister  remained  single  till  the  year  of  mourning 
for  our  father  had'  expired ;  after  which^  she  married  the 
Comte  de  Perouse,  who,  being  in  possession  of  averysmaU 
patrimony,  gladly  settled  in  the  house  with  his  lovelv 
young  Comtesse  and  her  grandfather,  and  there  enjoyed, 
as  I  have  reason  to  think,  more  happiness  than  often  falls 
to  the  lot  of  man. 

'<Ih  the  mean  time,  although  I  had  by  no  means  met 
with  a>  devoted  husband,  I  was  not  unhappy :  I  adopted 
my  own  pleasures,  and  was  left  at  Uberty  to  enjoy  them; 
and  my  husband  interfered,  the  lessj  because  my  habits 
were  domestic  and  economical,  although  I  supported  the 
ancient  eoatoms  of  the  family^  and  8uffei«d  them  not  to 


dttgetSemUf  ih)m>  their  fbrmer  magiiifioenc&  I  was  ese- 
ceedingly  fond  of  needle -work,  andi  delighted  ini  oma* 
menting  the  apartments  of  the  castle.  I  had  great  dislight 
in  oeeasioiiairy  giving  a  grand'  entertainment  to  my  ooim- 
Uy  neighbours,  in  displaying  my  superb  equipage  in  the 
little  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  in- hearing  the  gossip  of 
ffie  country  fh>m  my  friend  Florence  de  Casties;  and  I 
possessed  at  that  time  so  little  relish  for  any  thing  bet^ 
tier,  and- so  much  indifference  to^  all^  other  things^  that! 
never  regretted  the  frequent  ab8encex)f  my  husband,  who, 
after  his  marriage,  beearae  more  devoted  to  a  military 
lifb,  and  often  aeknowledged^at  hefelthimself  moreat 
home  in  a  camp  than  in  his  own  house. 

"  r  must  now  pass  over  several  years  of?my  life,  which 
were  marked  by  no  other  special-  events  thani  the  births 
of  m^  children  and  those  of  the  Comtesse  de  Perouse. 
Two  onQr  were  given  to  me:  the  eldest^  a  sion,  to  whom 
we  ^ave  the  name  Of  Bertram,  is  the  presentt  Marquis  de 
Roquefort;  and  the  youngerj  a  daughter,  my  ever-be- 
loved and  lamented  Agiiace.  The  Comtesse  de  Perouse, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  many  children ;  some  of  whom 
died' in  infancy,  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  charming^ 
family  are  still  living.  Her  61dest^  son  was  called  Charles, 
after  his  father^  and  resembled^  his  mother  more,  in  my 
opinion^  thanany  of  her  children.  Sftie  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  Fever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  he 
was^  undoubtedly,  a  most  rare  instance  of  eictenial  per- 
fection in  the  other  sex.  Oh !  how  readily,  in  this  oon- 
nexion^  I  could  give  utterance  to  feelings  which  over^ 
whelm  my  heart  almost  to  distoction^^but  I  forbear,  and 
proceed  with  my  narrative. 

"While  our  children  were  iii  infancy,  I  lived  on  no 
disagreeable-  terms  with  my  sister.  We  did  not  oilen 
meeti  for  our  habits  were  dissimilar,  but  when  we  didj 
it  was  with  apparent  cordiality ;  and  our  intercourse  was 
the  more  agreeable  from  the  presence  of  the  Comte  de 
Perouse^  whose  highly  polished  manners  always  kept 
me  and  my  companion"  Florence  in  some  awe,  and  in  a 
degree  compelled  us  to  treat  his  lady  with  the  n^spect 
and  affection  due  to  her  birth  and  character.  In  short, 
his  presence  was  oommandingj  and  kept^  us  in-  order, 
putting  a  restraint  upon  that  disposition  to  ffersifiage 
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which  was  so  prevalent  in  my  companion,  and  ibr  whieli 
I  had  so  high  a  relish. 

*<01d  Anselm  de  Xeres  died  when  his  eldest  great- 
grandchild  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  sincerely 
lamented  by  his  grand-daughter,  who^  with  her  husband, 
followed  him  to  his  grav& 

"  Sach  were  the  leading  events  of  the  first  fifteen  yeara 
of  my  married  life  and  that  of  ray  sister;  during  which 
time,  we  always  lived  in  apparent  friendship,  which  was, 
undoubtedly,  more  cordial  on  her  side  than  on  mine,  for 
l^ghmtine  ever  retained  her  sincerity  of  character. 

'^  In  the  mean  time,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  be- 
tween our  children,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  wherein 
they  did  not  meet  Though  a  domestic  character,  I  was 
a  careless  mother.  My  children  were  entrusted  to  a  tuijar 
and  a  governess,  who  save  them  their  lessons  at  certain 
hours,  but  relinquished  the  care  of  them  at  other  times 
Mv  son  was  naturally  of  a  violent  temper,  with  a  con- 
siderable d^ee  of  pride,  which  was  fi)stered  not  only  by 
me,  but  by  Horence,  who  no  doubt  supposed  that  she  was 
gratifying  me,  and  successfully  acconiplishing  her  own 
purpose,  when,  in  my  presence,  she  inflated  ray  son's 
mind  with  high  ideas  of  his  birth  and  consequence  in 
society.  His  chief  delight  was  m  rural  sports,  in  climb- 
ing the  mountains,  and  pursuing  the  game  among  the 
wUds  and  over  the  heaths,  in  company  with  the  servants 
and  tenants:  in  conlequence  of  which  he  left  his  sister 
much  alone ;  and,  as  I  was  too  much  wrapt  up  in  my 
artful  companion  to  afford  myself  leisure  for  cultivating 
the  society  of  my  child,  it  could  not  be  wondered  at  if  she 
were  led  to  seek  companions  among  her  cousins. 

"  My  Agnace  was,  from  mfancy,  a  lovely  child.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  description  of  the  sort  of  beauty  which 
she  possessed.  The  rose,  the  liUy,  the  violet,  and  the 
tulip,  have  been  used  aa  emblems  of  female  beauty ;  but, 
were  I  to  compare  the  attractions  of  my  Agnace  to  any 
flower  of  the  field,  it  should  be  to  the  anemone,  which, 
as  the  poet  tells  us^  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  dying 
Adonis. 

*  Still  here  die  fate  of  lovely  forms  we  see, 
So  Midden  fiuies  the  sweet  aoemone ! 


The  fteUe  steins  to  stonny  Masts  a  prey,. 
Their  fraeile  beauties  droop  and  pine  away ; 
The  windt}  forbid  the  flowers  to  nourish  long, 
Which  owe  to  wiads  their  names  in  GrecioB  sonf .' 

0  my  Agnace !  I  endeavour  to  sooth  my  misery  by  de- 
scribing thy  beauties,  and  attempting  to  place  thy  excels 
lencies  before  others.  But  the  effort  fails ;  the  flower  is 
faded ;  and  the  sad  assurance  that  thou  art  lost  to  me  for 
ever  excludes  all  earthly  comfort ;  the  balm  of  Gilead 
only  can  staunch  a  wound  like  this. 

"Charles  de  Perouse  had  from  infancy  selected  my 
little  Agnace  as  his  favourite  companion.  He  was  brave 
and  strong,  and  she  was  the  reverse.  She  was  timid,  and 
easily  depressed ;  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  observe  the 
tear  on  her  cheek,  and  wipe  it  away.  At  the  period  when  ^ 

1  first  observed  this  action,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  six  years  of  age,  and  she  was  little  more  than  three. 
They  were  both  playing  in  the  room  where  I  sal  at  my 
embroidery  with  Florence.  She  had  fallen  down  and 
hurt  her  foot ;  he  took  off  her  shoes,  rubbed  her  uncov- 
ered foot,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  his  frock,  for  he  still 
wore  the  first  dress  of  childhood. 

"  When  they  were  a  few  years  older,  the  chief  delight 
of  this  youthful  pair  was  to  wander  together  in  the  charm- 
ing environs  of  the  castle,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  little 
valleys  of  the  mountains,  where  no  sound  vibrates  on  the 
ear  but  the  rush  of  waterfalls  and  the  murmur  of  the 
turtle-dove,  and  to  enjoy  renewed  pleasure  amidst  the 
thousand  grottos  formed  by  the  rocks  of  marble^  with 
which  those  lovely  hills  every  where  abound. 

"  I  indulged  the  prevailing  opinion  entertained  by  most 
careless  mothers,  that  so  long  as  their  children  associate 
only  with  those  of  their  own  degree,  no  harm  can  accrue 
to  them  from  such  intercourse.  My  dear  child  might 
have  suffered  by  such  neglect  on  my  part,  but  it  was  so 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  in  this  particular  instance, 
ray  little  Agnace  wa?  uninjured  in  the  society  of  her  cou- 
sin: but  this  safety,  humanly  speaking,  was  owing  more 
to  the  care  which  his  parents  had  taken  in  his  education, 
than  to  any  caution  given  by  me.  The  Comte  de  Pe- 
rouse was  a  truly  pious  nian,  and,  as  such,  it  cannot  be 
mxppcm4  tliat  he  should  liav^  Vfi&ficM  t|ie  f^^ififAf^  'm^ 
'      III.  2  S 
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struction  of  his  children.  His  labours  to  benefit  Clmrles, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  blessed ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  my  sweet  Agnaee  derived  most  of 
her  ideas  of  true  religion  from  the  intercourse  above  de- 
scribed. For  Charles,  it  seems,  had  certain  portions  of 
Scripture  given  him  for  his  daily  study ;  and  as  he  often 
devoted  the  hours  spent  with  Agnace  to  this  study,  he 
frequently  employed  her  to  examine  him  in  his  lesson^ 
and  thus  led  her  to  a  more  serious  consideration  of  Scrip- 
ture than  she  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to 
make.  Independent  of  his  allotted  tasks,  the  young  de 
Perouse  was  a  lover  of  reading,  even  from  a  child :  -this 
induced  him  to  visit  the  old  library  of  the  castle,  which, 
in  my  time,  was  snflered  to  remain  much  neglected ;  ana 
there,  having  found  a  ponderous  volume  of  romance  con- 
cerning the  Heroes  of  Roncevalles,  it  became  the  constant 
companion  of  his  walks  with  Agnace,  when  she  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  amid  that  very  line  of  hills  which 
had  witnessed  so  many  actions  of  those  renowned  per- 
sonages, » 

"A  celebrated  writer  of  the  present  day  has  remarked, 
that  romance  is  less  injurious  to  the  harder  than  the 
softer  sex;  and  this  may  well  be,  as  the  kind  of  feelings 
excited  by  such  productions  have  a  tendency  to  meliorate 
the  character  where  it  is  inclined  to  harshness,  and  to 
enervate  it  when  inclined  to  weakness.  The  present  age 
is,  however,  not  an  age  of  romantic  feelings ;  the  state 
of  society  inclines  not  to  this  error;  and  our  present 
works  of  imagination  partake  very  little  of  the  eccentri- 
cities and  overstrained  yet  heroic  sentiments  with  which 
our  ancient  romances  abounded.  These  provinces,  how- 
ever, in  which  our  children  were  educated,  had  not  as 
yet  departed  so  far  from  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  and  ro- 
mantic times.  There  was  scarcely  a  character  of  roodero 
taste  and  manners  among  us.  if  we  except  Florence,  and 
myself,  rendered  so  by  her  influence;  although  it  may 
appear  marvellous  to  any  one  who  is  hot  a  close  obser- 
ver of  life,  to  consider-the  degree  in  which  I  had  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  this  artful  woman,  and  to  whai 
extent  she  had  rendered  herself  necessary  to  me. 

"In  the  meanwhile,  years  passed  on  with  little  varia- 
tioii.    Uy  children  grew  up  ^boiit  me,  and  my  hurf^ntJ 
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at  intervals  returned  to  his  home,  but  always  appeared 
restless  when  with  us,  and  anxious  to  return  to  the  camp. 
When  Bertram  was  fifteen,  he  took  him  with  him  to  his 
regiment,  where  he  purposed  to  initiate  him  in  military 
affairs ;  and  this  same  year  a  chasm  was  made  in  our 
little  circle  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Comte  de  Perouse, 
by  which  calamity  Eglantine  became  a  widow,  and  for 
a  season  she  appeared  inconsolable,  and  perfectly  incapa- 
ble of  rousing  herself  from  theparal3rzing  influence  of  so 
painful  an  event. 

"  I  was  not  so  insensible  as  not  to  fed  for  her  on  this 
occasion;  and  as  I  found  that  she  was  much  consoled  by 
tlie  presence  of  Agiiace,  I  suflbred  her  to  be  continually 
with  her,  and  thus  administeried  further  opportunities  for 
her  associating  with  Charles,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther and  grandfather,  had  become  the  stay  and  support 
of  his  widowed  parent  and  the  younger  children. 

"  By  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Perouse,  whom  it  was 
impossib^  not  to  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian, 
and  whom  a  person  of  duplicity  must  fear  as  a  man  of 
great  discernment  into  character,  it  appears  that  a  re- 
straint had  been  suddenly  taken  away  from  the  tongue 
of  Florence,  who,  not  long  after  his  death,  began  to  utter 
certain  insinuations  against  the  Comtesse,  for  whom,  it 
seems,  she  had  always  felt  that  kind  of  dislike  which 
low-muided  and  envious  persons  commonly  feel  for  their 
superiors. 

^'i  remember  the  occasion  on  which  this  feeling  first 
began  to  display  itself,  after  the  death  of  the  Comte.  It 
was  one  summer's  afternoon,  and  the  season  was  parti- 
cularly sultry.  I  was  sitting  with  Florence  in  my  own 
apartment,  which  opened  by  foldins-doors  into  a  balcony 
which  hung  over  the  water.  The  doors  were  open,  and 
we  had  a  full  view  of  one  front  of  the  opposite  house, 
with  the  extent  of  gallery  which  extended  round  the  first 
floor.  For  some  time  we  heard  not  a  voice,  and  saw  not 
a  human  being  .belonging  to  the  family;  and  Florence 
remarked  that  there  was  a  great  stillness  on  that  side  of 
the  house  since  his  death. 

**  *  Those  apartments  just  before  us  were  Ins,'  1  replied, 
'■  and  that  balcony  his  favourite  spot.' 

"  *  True,'  she  answered ;  *  and  I  doubt  hof  that  the  wi 
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dow  cannot  yet  bring  her  mind  to  visit  this  h^r  hinbaDdHi 
favourite  liaunt  But  time  does  wonders  in  drying  up 
tlie  sources  of  grief:  your  sister  used  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful flow  of  »irita,  and  great  elasticity  of  mind ;  she  is  yet 
young,  and  I  doubt  not  but  thai  she  will  console  herself 
by  and  by.' 

"  There  was  someUiing  in  the  to&eof  her  voice  which 
made  me  look  up  as  she  spdsie;  but  le^  was  bending  over 
her  work,  and  I  could  not  perceive  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  I  therefore  replied,  '  Undoubtedly  there 
is  no  gri^  which  time  does  not  alleviate.  If  we  sufiered 
in  c(»itifiiiiance  what  we  led  at  first  on  any  trying  oecar 
sion,  life  would  become  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borxie.' 

*^  <  Truly,'  she  answered ;  ^  for,  generally  speaking,  there 
is  no  grief  more  deep  than  that  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
im  afifectimiate  husband,  9md  none  for  which  a  remedy  is 
sooner  found  by  a  ri<^  and  handsome  woman.' 

" '  Why  surdy,  Fk)reQee»'  I  said,  *  3rou  do  not  think  that 
Eglantine,  with  her  eight  children,  will  marry  again  V 

"  <  I  was  apeiJEii^  in  a  general  way,'  ahe  rcj^ied, '  and 
by  no  ^peans  with  a  view  to  the  Comtesse.' 

"At  that  jBoraent  a  door  opened  in  the  opposite 
house.  It  was  the  door  of  the  late  €omte^s  apartment, 
and  Agnaee  appeared,  leading  out  her  aunt,  who  seemed 
to  be  weeping.  TTiere  was  a  so£bl  in  the  gaOlery :  to  this 
Agnaee  ied  the  Comtesse,  and  they  sat  down  together. 
Eglantine  then  evidently  wept,  and  my  daughter  appear- 
ed to  be  ccRiaolixig  her.  Though  so  remote,  I  fancied  that 
I  could  discern  every  change  m  the  well-known  cgsnte- 
nance  of  my  eharming  daughter. 

"  ^  A  pretty  seene,^  said  Florence,  as  she  locked  o& 
the  lovely  pair ;  'but  I  am  rather  surprised  thai  none  of 
the  Coiatesse'sowB  dmighters  are  with  her.  However, 
I  presume  that  she  considers  Mademoiselle  Agnaee  as 
already  her  own.' 

"'How  so?' I  said. 

"  'She  is,  no  douM,  assured  that  the  diarming  daoghter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Roquefort  is  destined  for  her  son,' 

"•What,'  I  said,  'without  her  paicots'  aequieseence?' 

"' She  has,  probably,  no  idea  that  Ihey  wMi  est  acqu] 
esce,'  she  replied. 
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**'Al  any  ratej'  I  answered,  colourings,  ^the  thirii^ 
should  be  ascertanied  before  she  is  too  confident.' 

"'She  probably  considers,' retunied  Florence,  Hhat  the 
young  people  are  equals  in  rank,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  parents  will  consent.' 

"*I  do  not  understand  how  she  can  think  «o,'  I  an- 
swered ;  'for  the  daughter  of  a  Marquis  must  be  superior 
to  a  simple  Comte :  and  it  ought  ever  to  be  recollected 
that  no  vulgar  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  my  children. 
However,'  I  continued,  *  the  marquis  will,  I  suppose,  ar- 
range this  matter ;  only  I  would  counsel  the  Comtesse 
not  to  be  too  confident.  Nevertheless,'  I  added,  ^  I  can  have 
no  objection  to  Charles,  for  be  is  ftll  Aat  a  moUier  could 
desire  for  a  son-in-law.' 

"It  was  probable  that  Florence  had  now  found  out 
what  she  had  been  endeavouring  to  discover,  namely,  my 
sentiments  respecting  a  union  l^tween  Charles  and  Ag- 
nace ;  for  she  immediately  turned  from  the  subject,  and 
asked  mj^ome  question  about  our  needlework ;  and  then, 
looking  through  the  open  door,  she  directed  my  eyes  to 
the  gallery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water.  Cnarles 
had  entered  it  at  that  moment ;  he  was  bearing  in  his 
arms  an  infant  sister;  he  brought  it  up  to  his  mother ;  hp 
held  it  to  her  to  kiss ;  and  then,  setting  it  on  my  daugh- 
ter's lap,  he  sat  down  by  his  mother,  and  took  one  hand 
of  hers  within  his. 

"Whether  this  action  of  her  son  reminded  her^  at  this 
moment,  too  pathetically  of  her  departed  husbahd,  or 
from  what  other  cause,  I  know  not;  but  my, widowed 
sister,  at  that  instant,  became  so  affected  that  her  head 
sunk  against  the  breast  of  her  son,  and  she  seemed  al- 
most fainting.  He  passed  his  arm  round  her,  and  sup- 
ported her,  bending  over  her  with  an  air  of  the  tenderest 
compassion,  and  appeared  to  be  talking  with  her,  till,  by 
degrees,  she  lifted  up  her  head,  and  her  manner  became 
more  composed. 

"This  was  a  sgene  which  might  have  touched  the 
hardest  heart,  and  surely  would  have  affected  mine,  had 
I  possessed  any  other  companion ;  but  the  comments  of 
Florence  wholly  destroyed  the  effect,  and,  like  the  chilling 
winds  of  the  north,  froze  the  very  tears  which  gushed 
2S2 
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from  my  eyes.  *  Tis  well,'  she  said, '  that  we  know  that 
handsome  young  man  to  be  the  son  of  the  Comtesse.' 

"  *  And  wherefore?'  I  hastily  asked. 

^ '  I  have  been  thinking  how  a  stranger  would  interpret 
the  scene  before  us ;  for  the  Comtesse,  notwithstanding 
her  mourning  weeds,  looks  more  like  the  companion 
than  the  mother  of  the  youth.' 

" '  And  pray,'  I  ask, '  what  would  a  stranger  think  of 
the  pretty  young  creature  on  the  right  hand  of  the  wi- 
dow?' 

" '  O,'  replied  Florence,  *  we  will  leave  her  out  of  the 
picture ;  she  is  one  too  many  in  the  group.' 

"  ^  O,  Florence !'  I  said,  *  you  indulge  in  a  dangerous 
kind  of  wit'    But  I  smiled  while  I  wished  to  reprove. 

"  *  Before  you,  my  dear  friend,'  she  replied,  '  I  say 
any  thins  which  comes  uppermost.  You  know  my 
heart,  and  I  know  that  you  will  not  misinterpret  my 
meaning.  I  love  you  andall  that  belong  to  you :  to  you 
I  am  devoted ;  and  though  I  have  smiled  at  the  scene 
before  me,  yet  I  love  and  honour  your  sister,  because  she 
belongs  to  you.' 

"  Time  softens  the  acutest  pangs,  and  heals  the  deepest 
wounds.  The  Comtesse  de  Perouse  was  now  at  the  head 
of  a  large  and  very  young  family.  It  was  necessary  for 
her  to  exert  herself  She  did  so,  and  activity  brought 
its  own  reward  by  gradually  restoring  that  cheerfulness 
which  was  natural  to  her  character.  She  was  also  a 
woman  of  piety,  and  was  well  assured  of  the  everlasting 
happiness  of  her  husband ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  thoughts  of  a  second  marriage  never  entered  her 
mind. 

"  1  was  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  see  her 
during  this  period,  and  Florence  never  failed  to  make 
remarks  upon  her,  to  this  effect :— -'  Are  not  you  glad, 
my  dear  friend,  to  see  your  sister  so  composed  ?  I  al- 
ways believed  that  she  possessed  much  strength  of  mind. 
ft  would  have  consoled  the  poor  Comte  on  his  death-bed, 
could  he  have  foreseen  how  his  widow  %ould  be  support- 
ed under  her  trials.  The  Comtesse,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see, 
is  recovering  her  bloom.  She  appears  rather  like  the 
sister  than  the  mother  of  her  eldest  daughter.'  And  then 
again  she  would  say,  *  Did  your  sister  marry  from  aflfec- 
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tien,  o!^  was  ii  a  match  of  convenienoe  ?  The  Comt^e  cer 
tamly  loved  her  sincerely,  and  was  devoted  to  her.  I  al 
most  wonder  that  she  is  not  more  depressed  \>y  the  loss 
of  those  attentions  which  he  so  continually  paid  to  her ; 
but  minds  are  variously  formed.' 

"  <  Why,  surely,'  I  said,  'you  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  my  sister  did  not  love  her  husband  T 

"*II'  she  would  reply,  *I  insinuate  such  a  thing! 
Where,  my  dear  marquise,  where  is  your  usual  discern 
ment  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  have  the  most  sincere 
affection  for  your  lovely  sister  V 

''While  things  were  in  Uiis  state,  the  marquis  and  my 
son  returned  to  Roquefort,  and  remained  with  us  during 
the  whole  winter.  The  intercourse  between  the  families 
at  this  time  seemed  to  be  friendly,  although  much  con- 
yersatioQ  passed  between  me  and  Florence  in  private, 
ainiilar  to  thai  of  which  I  have  just  given  a  specimen ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  I  began  to  feel  a  de- 
gree of  dissatisfaction  in  the  presence  of  the  ComtessCi 
which  I  never  before  experienced. 

"  However,  as  I  before  said,  every  thing  was  specious 
to  theeye;  and  my  husband,  who  was  an  upright  and 
honourable  character,  never  seemed  to  suspect  that  I 
was  not  as  sincerely  attached  to  my  sister  as  I  pretend- 
ed to  be. 

"  It  was  during  this  visit  of  the  marquis  at  Roquefort, 
that  Charles,  now  Comte  de  Perouse,  made  his  wishes 
known  respecting  Agnace ;  and  the  youthful  pair  were 
rendered  happy  by  receiving  the  parental  sanction  of 
their  intended  union,  which  it  was  proposed  should  take 
place  when  the  young  gentleman  was  of  age. 

"  I  cannot  precisely  say,,  that  I  was  not  consulted  on 
the  occasion.  The  marquis  undoubtedly  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me  before  he  gave  his  consent ;  but  not,  indeed, 
until  he  had  made  up  his  own  mind :  but,  as  I  had  ho  ra- 
tional objection  to  make,  I  was  induced  to  acquiesce,  al- 
though I  certamly  wished  the  thing  to  be  otherwise,  yet 
I  scarcely  knew  why. 

"  The  thing,  however,  was  done ;  the  promise  made  to 
Charles,  and  imparted  to  Agnace ;  and  all  within  the  pe- 
riod of  one  hour,  during  which  I  had  been  engaged  in 
my  husband's  apartment,  when  Charles  and  Bertram 
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were  present.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  left  Florence  « 
her  embroidery  frame  in  my  room. 

"  I  had,  by  aegrees,  so  entirely  submitted  to  the  influ 
ence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Castres ;  and  she  bad  exercised 
what  she  called  her  rights  of  friendship  with  so  ttiiicb 
vivacity,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  of  taking  any  step  of 
conseqnence  without  her  concurrence;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, 1  felt  really  uneasy,  when  I  came  up  to  my  cham- 
ber and  found  her  colour  heightened,  and  displeasure 
marked  on  her  features. 

'Mtmaybe  asked,  how  this  indigent  and  dependant 
person  could  have  obtained  this  power  over  one  in  my 
situation.  I  answer :  Because  t  had  hearkened  to  her 
flatteries,  and  made  her  the  depository  of  my  secrets.  I 
had  made  complaints  to  her  respecting  my  husband.  I 
had  entrusted  ner  with  my  most  secret  thoughts.  I  had 
made  her  acouainted  with  all  my  hopes  and  fears,  my 
jealousies  and  triumphs.  I  had  betrayed  aD  my  vtreak^ 
nessesto  her;  and  I  dreaded  that  tongue,  which  bad  been 
allowed  to  scourge  all  my  nearest  connexions  with  the 
utmost  freedom  even  in  my  presence.  Ani,  more  than 
this,  I  had  a  deep  and  unaccountable  dread  of  her,  which 
had  lately  increased  uptm  me  with  a  power  which  I 
could  not  describe,  but  which  others  no  doubt  have  felt 
who  have  suffered  their  affections  to  be  fixed  on  unwor- 
thy objects.  *  Where  may  you  have  bieen  so  long  Ma- 
dame V  said  Florence,  as  soon  as  I  was  seated ;  '  appa- 
rently you  have  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with 
the  marquis.' 

"  *  And  wherefore  do  you  think  so,  Florence?'  1  a^ed. 

"  *  From  your  countenance,'  she  replied,  speaking  con^ 
fidently,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face.  'It  would  be 
strange,  if  I,  who  have  known  you  so  long,  could  not 
read  your  countenance.' 

"  I  tried  to  laugh,  and  answered, '  I  never  doubted  your 
skill  in  physiognomy,  Florence.' 

"  *  Indeed  !'  she  replied ;  *  and  you  really  give  me  credit 
for  penetration.  And  pray,'  she  asked,  'what  might  have 
bepn  the  subject  of  your  discussions  ?' 

" 'Suppose  it  should  happen  to  have  been  some  secret 
of  the  marquis's,  Florence,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
reveal?' 
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"'  Suppose,*  she  added,  with  a  laugh,  which  had  more 
of  malice  than  of  merriment,  '  It  should  have  related  to 
your  daughter's  marriage  with  Charles  de  Perouse  V 

"  *  And  what  then,'  I  said, '  would  be  4he  wonder  ?' 

"'And  you  have  given  your  consent?'  asked  Flo- 
rence. 

"  *  Have  you  any  objection  V  I  asked. 

"  *  I  have  not  been  consulted,'  was  her  reply ;  *  when  1 
am,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  give  my  opinion.' 

"  •  What  has  oiSended  you?'  I  asked :  '  you  look  dis- 
pleased?' 

"*By  no  means,'  she  replied;  you  are  at  liberty,  no 
doubt,  to  arrange  your  own  family.  The  ties  of  friend- 
ship are  but  imaginary  with,  some  persons.  T^ey  are 
but  ropes  of  sand  with  the  world  generally.  I  know  that 
I  am  enthusiastic,  irrational  on  these  subjects.  My  feel- 
ings for  you  and  your  family  are  of  that  kind  which  rea- 
son would  not  justify.  You  cannot  believe  that  I  fiave 
the  same  feelings  for  your  daughter  that  you  yourself 
have— I  cannot  expect — no,'  she  added,  'no,  I  cannot 
expect  that  you  should  understand  this.' 

"  So  saying,  she  either  melted  into  tears,  or  made  me 
suppose  that  she  did ;  and  this  scene  terminated  with 
an  hysterical  affection  on  her  part,  and  many  exaggerated 
and  tender  expressions  on  mine. 

"After  this,  we  were  reconciled,  and  a  new  subject 
supplied  for  our  private  discussions ;  viz.  the  intended, 
marriage,  with  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  among 
the  latter  of  which  she  enumerated  the  transfer  which 
she  foresaw  of  my  daughter's  affection  from  her  own 
mother  to  her  more  lively  mother-in-law. 

"'Lively!'  I  would  say  on  these  occasions;  *but 
Eglantine  is  not  lively  now.' 

" '  If  she  is  not,'  she  would  reply,  'have  I  not  already 
seen  the  sun  breaking  through  the  cloud  ?  have  I  not  al- 
ready observed  the  wonted  smiles  from  beneath  the 
widow's  veil  ?  O,  my  friend,  how  small  is  your  discern- 
ment? did  you  mark  her  at  such  and  such  times;  where 
were  her  tears  on  this  and  that  occasion  V 

" '  But  would  you  have  her  always  weeping,  Florence  ?' 
I  said. 

"'Here  again,'  replied  she,  *I  aan  reminded  of  my 
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false  notions  of  inviolable  constancy,  never-chaoging  af- 
fection, the  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  the  never-faUing 
flow  of  tears.' 

"  The  news  of  the  parental  sanction  being  given  to  the 
union  of  Charles  and  Agnace  was  presently  conveyed  to 
our  good  old  Marguerite,  who  was  really  that  disinterest- 
ed friend  of  the  family  which  Florence  feigned  to  be. 
This  good  creature  had  grandchildren;  but  I  scarcely 
think  that  she  loved  any  of  these  more  than  mine  and  my 
ttster's  children.  Yet  she  had  her  favourites ;  these  were 
Agnace  and  Charles ;  and  she  was  so  delighted  at  the  in- 
tended oouQexion,  that  she  appeared  next  day  at  the 
castle,  and  came  up  to  my  apartment  to  congratulate  roe. 

"  I  dare  not  give  utterance  to  my  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, which  are  ready  every  moment  to  break  forth 
while  I  record  these  circumstances;  I  would  rather  com- 
pel myaelf  to  relate  my  story  just  as  it  happened,  and  to 
point  out  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  I  have  been 
shipwrecked,  witiiout  permitting  myself  to  mingle  too 
much  on  my  own  painful  feelings  with  the  narration. 
The  tears  which  have  fallen  from  my  eye?,  as  I  have 
been  thus  engaged,  have  in  many  instances  blotted  the 
names  of  Agnace,— my  lovely  Agnace,— of  Charles,  of 
Eglantine,  and  Marguerite:  but  these  stains  will  not  ap- 
pear in  the  work  of  the  copyist,  and  my  aching  heart 
will  probably  have  ceased  to  beat  before  these  records 
shall  have  passed  into  other  hands. 

"J  was,  as  usual,  sitting  alone  with,  Florence  when 
Marguerite  came  in.  '  And  what,  my  good  Marguerite,' 
said  I,  '  has  brought  you  here  to-day  V 

"*To  speak  of  the  good  news,'  she  replied ;  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  subject  with  that  sort  of  viva- 
city for  which  my  countrywomen  are  celebrated.  She 
had  proceeded  for  some  time,  and  had  declared  her  ie- 
termination  to  throw  away  her  staff,  and  dance  at  the 
wedding,  when  Florence  interrupted  her,  and  said,  *My 
good  woman,  one  would  almost  think  that  you  were  a 
young  girl,  and  were  to  be  bride's-maid,  by  the  excessive 
joy  you  display.' 

"  Marguerite  was  the  only  person  in  the  family  who 
had  accurately  understood  the  character  of  Florence,  and 
had  I  been  guided  by  this  truly  wise  and  excellent  wo- 
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man,  I  had  never  fidlea  into  the  snares  laid  for  me  by 
my  artful  companion.  The  good  nurse  had  never  been 
able  to  judge  with  any  thing  like  complacency  of  Flo- 
rence ;  and,  as  she  wa^  no  courtier,  she  could  not  be  civil 
to  her  even  to  please  me:  hence,  when  addressed  by  Flo- 
rence in  this  manner,  she  affected  desihess ;  a  thing  which 
she  always  did  when  not  pleased ;  and,  moving  her  head 
nearer  to  the  lady,  begged  she  would  condescend  to  re- 
peat her  words  again. 

'^  Florence,  who  disliked  Marguerite  quite  as  much  as 
she  was  disliked,  repeated  her  speech,  with  some  addi- 
tions. 

"*Did  you  say  that  you  wished  to  be  bride's-maid?' 
aaid  the  nurse. 

.  '^  Florence  agaui  repeated  her  speech,  on  which  Mar- 
guerite, affecting  to  take  it  in,  said,  ^  O,  now  I  understand 
you.  O,  you  would  have  roe  dance  at  your  wedding, 
would  you  ?  Well,  and  I  should  do  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  provided^—' 

" '  Provided  what  V  asked  Florence. 

^^ '  Your  husband  was  a  foreigner,'  said  the  nurse. 

"^  And  what  do  you  mean  by  that?'  returned  Flo- 
rence. 

'*  But  Marguerite  was  deaf  again,  and  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  speaking  of  the  proposed  happy  alliance. 

"Happy  alliance !  Ah !  it  would  have  been  happy- 
it  might  have  been  happy,  if :  but  I  must  not  antici- 
pate.   O,  myAgnace! 

'<  In  the  beginning  of  that  same  summer,  my  husband 
and  son  left  home  again ;  and  then  we  were  soon  con- 
scious that  we  needed  that  influence  which  an  honour- 
able man,  of  whatever  degree,  always  difilises  over  the 
minds  of  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters,  given  to  gossip 
and  low  intrigue. 

"  Soon  after  the  departure  of  my  husband,  I  went  with 
my  daughter  and  Florence  to  Bagneres,  under  the  pre- 
text of  benefitting  by  the  waters;  for  I  had  lately  chosen 
to  suppose  that  my  health  was  delicate. 

"We  were  visited  at  Bagneres  several  times  during 
the  six  weeks  of  i)ur  residence  there,  by  the  Comte  de 
PJBrouse;  and  there  my  Agnace  enjoyed  some  happy 
hours,  no  doubt,  with  the  object  of  her  most  warm  aflbo- 
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tiona,  while  wandering  with  him  among  the  numeroin 
sources  of  pleasure  near  the  fountain  of  Thermales. 

"  We  returned  from  Bagneres  at  the  end  of  the  vin- 
tage. Charles  was  to  have  met  us  on  our  way,  but  he 
did  not  appear ;  a  circumstance  which  evidently  caused 
much  uneasiness  to  Agnace,  and  som^  entertainment  to 
Florence,  who  failed  not  to  hint  that  she  hoped  this  non- 
appearance of  the  Comte  was  not  owing  to  any  incon* 
stancy  in  his  feelings. 

" '  I  have  no  suspicion  of  the  kind,'  replied  Agnace,  ^I 
esteem  the  Comte :  but  my  esteem  would  be  litUe  worth 
the  possession,  if  it  were  liable  to  vary  with  every  acci- 
4ent.' 

"*  You  are  displeased,  my  dear  Agnace  V  said  Florence. 

"'No,'  replied  my  daughtet,  'I  am  not;  I  have  been 
too  long  accustomed,  Ms^emoiselle  de  Castres,  to  your 
modes  of  expressing  yourself  respecting  your  friends,  to 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  them.' 

"  Florence  coloured,  and  Agnace  ph)eeeded ;  *  Young 
as  I  am,'  continued  she,  'I  have  been  led  to  observe, 
that  there  is  away  of  speaking  of  our  absent  connexions, 
which  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  extinguish  every  cha- 
ritable feeling.  There  is  scarcely  a  human  being,  how- 
ever amiable,  wliom  one  might  not  first  learn  to  despise, 
and  then  almost  to  hate,  by  the  indulgence  of  this  kind 
of  discourse ;  and  I  have  therefore  not  unfrequently  made 
it  a  subject  of  prayer,  that  my  heart  and  tongue  might 
never  be  suffered  to  become  mutual  tempters  of  eacj< 
other  to  such  a  practice.' 

"  *  Explain  yourself  a  little  further,'  said  Florence,  look 
ing  keenly  yet  steadily  at  het*. 

^"*With  all  my  heart,'  said  Agnace.  *Are  you  nm 
aware  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh  ?  The  heart  then  dictates  what  the  mouth  speaks. 
Mademoiselle  de  Castres ;  and  it  does  more  than  this:  for 
when  the  ton^ie,  by  the  suggestions  of  an  evil  heart,  has 
spoken  unadvisedly,  it  endeavours  to  furnish  that  tongue 
with  excuses,  and  it  feels  an  exultation  when  such  ex- 
cuses are  provided  by  the  object  which  it  isconscioos  of 
hannsT  injured.' 

"  "•■  Matnemaically  demonstrated !'  exclaimed  Florence 
And  so  you  ^d  not  allow  that  there  is  such  a  tiling  as 
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ottering  with  the  lips  what  does  not  proceed  from  the 
heart  V 

" '  No,'  replied  Agnace,  *  I  allow  of  no  such  thing. — 
Doth  a  fountain  serid  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water 
and  hitter?  Can  ike  fig  tree  bear  olive  berries  ?  either 
a  vine,  Jig's  ?  so  can  no  fountain  both  yield  salt  water 
and  fresh.'    (James  iii.  11,  12.) 

"  •  Very  well  I'  said  Florence.  *  But  what  is  the  object 
of  this  discussion  ?  for  whom  is  it  intended  ?  and  to 
whom  do  you  wish  to  apply  these  remarks?' 

"  *  My  remark,'  replied  Agnace, '  will  admit  of  general 
application.' 

"  *And  particular  application  also?'  added  Florence. 

"  *  No  doubt,'  said  Agnace,  ^  each  individual  of  our  fallen 
race  may  apply  it  personally.' 

**  Florence  gave  her  another  searching  look,  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  she  congratulated  me  on  naving  a  daugh- 
ter who  possessed  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  human 
heart. 

"  It  was  very  late  when  we  arrived  at  Roquefort.  The 
first  inquiry  of  Agnace  was  after  her  aunt's  family :  but 
the  servants  could  give  us  no  further  information,  than 
that  the  next  day  was  the  feast  of  the  vintage ;  that  the 
Comtesse  had  given  permission  to  her  tenants  to  dance ; 
that  there  were  some  visiters  at  their  house;  and  that 
the  Comtesse  had  sent  several  messages  to  the  castle  to 
request  my  presence  at  the  feast,  if  I  arrived  in  time. 

"  *  O,'  said  Florence,  *  the  feast  of  the  vintage.  It  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  vintage  that  the  Comte  died  last 
year.  Well,  the  widow  has  fulfilled  her  year  of  mourn- 
ing. We  cannot  say  but  that  all  has  been  done  decently.' 

"We  were  ascending  the  great  stairs  of  the  castle, 
while  Florence  uttered  these  words:  Agnace  ^id  not 
hear  them ;  but  they  were  not  lost  upon  me. 

"  *  You  would  do  well,'  said  Florence,  *  to  have  your 
daughter's  bed  prepared  in  your  closet:  you  have  no 
husband  or  son  to  protect  her  now ;  and,  no  doubt,  now 
that  the  father  is  dead,  and  the  mother  has  recovered  her 
spirits,  the  young  people  at  the  farm  will  not  be  under 
the  strictest  guidance.  I  therefore  think  that  you  can- 
not be  too  careful  of  Agnace.' 

«<  Surely,'  I  replied,  *  you  do  not  doubt  the  prudence 

III.  2T 
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of  my  Bister !  and  her  eldest  daughter  is,  without  quet* 
tion,  a  most  discreet  and  amiable  young  creature.' 

"  ^  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mademoiselle  Bosa 
mond,'  replied  Florence.  *I  have  given  my  opinion 
merely  as  a  friend ;  and  you  are  at  liberty,  of  course, 
either  to  follow  it  or  to  reject  it'  » 

"  We  had  by  this  time  entered  the  range  of  my  apart- 
ments, where  we  found  preparations  made  for  our  sup- 
per. It  was  here  where  the  folding-doors  ^opened  into 
the  balcony.  Agnace,  on  entering  the  room,  had  stepped 
immediately  into  the  balcony,  and  was  looking  towards 
the  house  of  her  aunt.  Florence  and  I  followed  her.  It 
had  been  a  sultry  day,  and  the  cool  breezes  which  played 
upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water  were  particularly 
refreshing.  The  moonbeams  rested  on  the  whole  scene, 
and  shed  a  faint,  soft  light  on  the  surrounding  landscape, 
the  outline  of  the  old  turrets  of  my  sister's  house  being 
distinctly  marked  by  the  glow  on  the  horizon  in  the  back- 
ground, where  the  last  rays  of  day  still  lingered  on  the 
summits  of  that  range  of  the  Pyrenees  which  were  visible 
in  that  direction.  The  rippling  of  the  waters,  and  the 
distant  bark  of  the  watch-dog  in  the  court  of  the  farm, 
alone  disturbed  the  perfect  stillness.  Agn&ce  was  leaning 
against  the  parapet  of  the  balcony,  and  florence  presently 
detected  the  silent  tear  which  Was  stealing  down  her 
cheek.  '  Your  daughter  is  weeping !'  whispered  she  to 
me :  'she  is  vexed  because  she  can  see  none  of  the  Comte's 
family  this  evening.' 

"  *  Vexed !'  I  replied ;  *  and  cannot  she  exist  a  day  with- 
out some  intercourse  with  these  people  ?  I  now  pliainly 
see  what  you  have  so  long  predicted,  namely,  the  entire 
transfer  of  my  daughter's  affections.' 

"  An^  it  was  certainly  true  that  Agnace  loved  her  aimt  • 
more  than  she  did  her  mother;  but  there  had  been  no 
transfer  of  affections,  for^  though  ever  dutiful,  she  had 
never  loved  me  as  she  might  have  done,  because  I  had 
not  sought  her  love.  I  had  been  an  indolent  nurse,  a 
careless  guardian,  and  a  disagreeable  companion,  to  this 
my  lovely  and  only  daughter :  and  I  now  expected  to 
reap  grapes  where  I  had  planted  thorns,  and  figs  where 
I  had  planted  only  thistles !  On  the  other  hand,  my 
warm-hearted  sister  had  lived  only  for  her  husband  and 
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diildren.  Their  happiness  and  good  were  her  perpetual 
object ;  and  even  now,  in  her  widowed  state,  she  would 
not  suffer  her  own  sorrows  to  embitter  the  young  days 
of  her  beloved  ones.  If  Agnace,  therefore,  loved  her  more 
than  she  loved  me,  it  was  but  the  natural  course  of  things 
for  though  the  affections  of  the  heart  may  and  ought  to 
be  controlled  and  purified  by  religion  and  reason,  yet 
reason  and  religion  do  not  produce  effects  equally  benefi- 
cial ^nd  extensive  upon  all ;  for  where  the  powers  and 
affections  of  the  mind  have  been  previously  neglected  and 
unguarded,  the  character,  even  under  the  influence  of 
godliness,  will  shine  with  diminished  rays. 

^"The  last  expression  I  had  used  in  speaking  to  Flo- 
rence had  been  heard  by  Agnace:  on  which  she  hastily 
brushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  turned  round,  but 
iid  not  speak.  '  On  what  are  you  meditating,  Agnace  T 
I  said. 

"'I  was  thinking  of  my  aunt,'  she  simply  replied,  *and 
feel  almost  afraid  that  all  is  not  well  with  her.  Shall  we 
not  send  to  inquire  V 

"  *  To-morrow  may  do  as  well,'  I  answered. 

^^ '  Supper  and  bed  is  vtrhat  we  must  think  of  now,'  said 
Florence.  'And  in  the  mean  time,  what  orders  shall  I 
give'  (addressing  me)  respecting  Mademoiselle's  sleeping 
apartment?'  i 

"  *  Do,'  I  answered,  *  take  the  trouble  off  my  hands,  and 
explain  the  arrangement  to  Agnace.'  So  saying,  I  with 
drew  to  my  chamber,  waiting  till  supper  was  prepared. 

"  Had  Agnace  been  trained,  from  infancy,  to  feel  en- 
joyment in  her  mother's  presence,  and  had  she  been 
taught  that  it  was  a  privilege,  at  any  time,  to  share  .her 
bed,  she  would  now  have  heard  of  this  plan  with  plea- 
sure. But  ah !  those  days  of  infancy  were  gone,  past 
recovery  gone,  and  no  such  impression  had  been  made ; 
and  thus  had  her  natural  feelings  been  neglected. 

"  I  know  not  how  she  received  the  information  that  she 
wais  to  be  enclosed  at  night  within  my  chamber ;  but,  no 
doubt,  with  dutiful  and  discreet  self-command.  Never- 
theless, when  I  returned,  I  found  Florence  with  a  flushed 
complexion,  and  Agnace  looking  exceedingly  pale. 

"I  felt  myself  depressed  as  I  sat  down  to  supper;  on 
which  occasion  Florence  began  to  exert  those  powers  of 
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amusement  which  she  certainly  possessed  to  a  liigh  de- 
gree. The  subject  which  she  chose  for  our  conversation 
was  the  company  we  had  lately  left  at  Bagneres,  where 
multitudes  of  strangers  were  assembled  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions to  the  naiad  of  the  place.  She  talked  and  talked,  till 
insensibly  I  became  interested  and  amused ;  but  all  this 
while  not  one  smile  illuminated  the  features  of  Agnace. 
*  You  do  not  laugh,  Mademoiselle?'  said  Florence,  'you 
do  not  even  smile  V 

"  *  I  am  fatigued,'  replied  Agnace:  *  may  I  be  permitted 
to  go  to  rest  V 

"'Do  so,'  I  said,  ^ since  our  conversation  does  not 
amuse  you.' 

"  She  sprang  up  hastily,  and  was  moving  to  her  cham- 
ber, when  I  called  her  back.  '  You  do  not  kiss  me,  Ag- 
nace ?  you  do  not  embrace  your  mother?  I  said. 

"  She  returned  to  me ;  she  came  close  to  me;  she  put 
her  arms  round  me,  burst  into  tears,  and  at  the  same  time 
dropping  on  her  knees, '  Bless  me,  my  mother!'  she  said, 
'  bless  your  child !  O,  why,  why  has  this  coldness  sub- 
sisted so  long  between  us  7' 

^ I  could  not  but  be  affected  by  this;  and  as  I  returned 
her  embrace,  'Agnace,'  I  said,  'don't  give  me  reason  to 
think  that  you  love  others  better  than  me.' 

" '  Ah,  mamma  I'  she  answered^  and  shook  her  head. 

**  *  What  means  my  Agnace  T  I  asked. 

"  Her  gentle  eye  glanced  on  Florence,  and  she  said, 
'  Do  you  hold  it  impossible,  mamma,  that  the  heart  can 
contain  only  one  object  of  regard  V  Then  hastily  rising, 
she  kissed  me  again,  leaving  some  of  her  tears  on  my 
cheek,  and  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

"At  the  same  moment,  Florence  rose,  and  taking  up 
a  candle,  was  walking  out  of  the  room,  haughtily  pro 
nouncing  her  '  Qood  night.' 

"  I  had  done  well  to  let  her  go,  and  to  have  taken 
no  cognizance  whatever  of  her  airs;  but  I  called  her 
back,  and,  trembling  at  her  anger,  I  asked  her  what  had 
grieved  her ;  and  those  arms  which  had  so  recently  era- 
braced  the  lovely  A&rnace,  were  the  next  moment  clasped 
around  this  dangerous,  most  dangerous  of  women. 

"  Such  conduct  and  feelings,  evinced  by  me,  may  ex- 
Hte  astonishment ;  hut  I  fear  I  may  appeal  to  many  as 
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proofs  of  such  bewitching  infhience,  obtained  oTer  them 
by  an  artful  and  fascinating  woman,  in  whonr  they  had 
reposed,  too  hastily,  the  conitdenee  which  is  due  only  to 
the  sincere  and  worthy:  the  pages  of  history,  the  secrets 
of  courts,  and  the  affairs  of  many  families,  if  known  by 
us,  would  disclose  and  illustrate  the  debasing  fact. 

"  Thus  closed  the  evening ;  and  when  Agnace  came 
out  of  her  closet'in  the  morning,  she  found  me  in  my 
bed,  and  Florence  pouring  out  my  coffee  by  the  side 
of  it. 

"  Agnace  sat  down  with  Florence  without  being  bid, 
and  while  we  were  breakfasting^  a  note  was  given  to 
Agnace.  She  coloured  on  receirmg  it.  It  was  written 
by  the  young  Comte,  but  was  very  short. 

"*  And  what  says  Charles,  Agnace?'  I  inqtrh*ed. 

"  *  How  does  he  excuse  himself  for  his  neglect  yester- 
day T  asked  Florence. 

"  •The  old  shepherd,'  replied  Agnace,  ^fell  down  m  a 
fit  early  in  the  morning,  and  Charles,  instead  of  coming 
to  meet  us,  went  on  his  swiftest  horse  to  procure  assist 
ance  for  him.    But  he  is  now  recovered.' 

"'And  you  are  happy?'  said  Florence.  ^No  more 
tears  P 

" '  No,  not  quite  happy,*  replied  Agnace;  for  Rosamond 
has  sprained  her  ancle.' 

"<  O  what  a  misfortrme?  exclaimed  Florence.  'Would 
not  this  be  a  good  occasion  for  another  touching  scene 
like  that  of  the  past  night?' 

"*No,  no,'  replied  Agnace,  smiling,  and  looking  cheer- 
ful. *  However,  I  am  sorry  for  Rosamond,  because  she 
will  not  be  able  to  dance  to-night.  But  Charles  was  here 
this  morning,  and  you  saw  him.  Mademoiselle  do  Castres, 
and  told  him  that  we  had  a  particular  enffagement  which 
would  prevent  our  receiving  him  if  he  cSiled  after  break- 
fast.'   And  she  looked  inquiringly  at  her. 

"  *I  gave  him  that  answer,'  she  replied,  'by  the  order 
of  Madame  la  Marquise,  because  she  wishes  you  to  keep 
yourself  quiet  this  morning,  that  you  may  be  fitter  for 
the  evening.' 

"  Agnace  acquiesced  in  this  plan  without  a  murmur. 

"  In  the  evening,  we  crossed  the  little  river,  and  passed 
over  to  the  farm,  and,  going  through  the  garden  without 
2T2 
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feeing  any  of  the  iamily,  we  proceeded  to  the  vineyardB, 
which  lay  at  a  short  distance,  and  there,  on  a  green  platr 
form  beneath  the  shade  of  a  rocky  eminenc^  we  saw  the 
party  assembled.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  richly  skirted 
with  trees,  while  a  clear  water,  which  fell  from  the 
heights  into  the  valley,  added  not  a  little  to  the  mterest 
of  the  scenery. 

"  There,  on  the  grass  adorned  with  many  flowers,  sat 
the  Comtesse,  the  younger  part  of  her  children  being 
gathered  round  her,  while  some  of  the  elder  ones  and 
several  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  dancing  together;  the  peasants  of, the  place 
were  there  dressed  in  their  holiday  garbs,  and  the  musi- 
sian  was  placed  on  a  kind  of  stage  in  the  centre  of  the 
dancinff  parties.  In  another  part  of  the  rural  place  of 
assemblage,  a  simple  repast,  consisting  of  fruits  and 
cream,  garnished  with  flowers,  was  set  forth  beneath  the 
shade  of  several  tall  trees.  Near  this  were  gathered 
some  of  the  elders  of  the  village  and  household,  among 
whom  I  distinguished  the  venerable  Marguerite  and  her 
husband. 

"  The  moment  we  appeared,  Charles  was  at  the  side 
of  Agnace,  and  was  leading  her  to  her  place  in  the 
dance.  As  Florence  and  I  sdvanced  towards  the  Com- 
tesse, I  remarked  that  the  scene  was  gay  and  pretty. 

'* '  True,'  she  replied ;  but  at  the  same  time  sighed. 

"  *  Why  do  you  sigh,  Florence?'  I  asked. 

"  *  I  am  thinking,'  answered  she,  *  of  the  poor  Comte, 
the  &ther  and  husband  of  some  of  these  now  assembled, 
and  I  have  been  calculating  that  it  is  now  scarcely  thir- 
teen months  since  he  was  committed  to  the  dust' 

"I  could  make  no  reply,  for  the  Comtesse  had  risen 
to  meet  us;  but  the  ideas  which  Florence  had  suggested 
were  so  grating,  at  that  moment,  to  my  feelings,  that  I 
could  not  answer  the  salutations  of  my  sister  with  that 
agreeable  manner  which  the  circumstances  of  our  meet- 
ing seemed  to  require. 

"  *  I  hope,'  said  Eglantine,  unbracing  me,  *  that  you 
are  well,  dear  Constance  V 

" '  Perfectly  so,'  I  answered, 

"  *  But  you  look  so  serious !'  said  my  sister ;  'I  trust  you 
have  heard  no  bad  news  V 
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*^^None,'  I  replied ;  but  I  felt  embarrassed. 

"'That  is  well,'  returned  Eglantine.  And  being  at 
(hat  instant  addressed  by  some  newly-arrived  visiters, 
she  turned  from  me,  and  I  was  again  left  with  Florence. 

■^  There  were  many  persons  present  with  whom  I  was 
aequaiuted.  Several  of  these  presently  joined  us,  and  we 
sat  down  at  some  distance,  to  look  at  the  dancers  and 
converse  with  each  other. 

"  At  length  Florence,  touching  my  arm,  directed  my 
attention  to  the  other  end  of  the  lawn,  where  the  Com- 
tesse  had  again  sat  down  with  her  youngest  child  on  her 
knees,  and  the  next  in  age  standing  by  her.  An  elderly 
lady  bad  been  conversing  with  her,  but  she  was  moviuff 
away,  and  her  vacant  seat,  close  to  the  Comtesse,  had 
been  taken  by  an  exceedingly  fine  young  man,  who  was 
engaged,  apparently,  in  some  very  interesting  discourse 
wiSi  her: '  Do  you  see  that  V  said  Florence  in  a  whi^[>er. 

" « I  do,'  I  replied ; « What  can  it  mean  V 

" '  And  now,'  said  she.  *  he  bends  down  his  head  close 
to  hers.    What  can  be  the  subject  of  their  discourse  V 

"  We  still  looked  earnestly  at  what  wfis  passing,  and 
presently  we  saw  Sophie,  the  youngest  but  one  of  my 
sister's  children,  run  away  from  the  place,  and  hasten 
towards  the  old  nurse,  who  took  her  on  her  lap. 

"'Ah,'  said  Florence,  'do  yo^i  see  that?  The  Com 
tesse  does  not  wish  the  child  si  hear  what  is  passing. 
Little  Sophie,  we  all  know,  can  b.th  see  and  bear.  Stay 
where  you  are,  Madame,'  added  s^  8, '  and  I  will  go  round 
by  those  bushes,  and  endeavour  ti  find  out  what  all  this 
iriiports.' 

"  Florence  did  so,  and  I  continue  in  conversation  with 
Uie  ladies  who  sat  by  me. 

"  III  th^  mean  time,  one  set  of  thi  dancers  had  moved 
their  place,  and  by  this  means  had  e^itirely  concealed  the 
Comtesse  from  my  sight. 

"  In  about  half  an  hour^  Florence  returned ;  but  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  communicaiion :  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  cop^pany,  and  were  immediately  after- 
wards called  to  supper. 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
passed.  Charles  accompanied  us  hone,  and  it  was  not 
till  Agnace  was  in  her  closet  that  I  could  procure  the 
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Information  I  desired  from  Florence.  *  Well,  my  friend, 
I  said,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  after  Agnace, '  what 
have  you  heard?  what  have  you  seen?  Am  I  to  prepare 
m3r8eif  to  receive  another  brother-in-law  T 

**  Florence  drew  her  chair  closer  to  mine,  and  then  told 
her  tale ;  which,  afler  being  divested  of  all  amplifications, 
was  simply  this,  that  she  had  made  her  way  through  the 
trees  to  the  back  of  the  Comtesse's  seat,  and  that  she  bad 
there  heard  very  strong  expressions  of  regard  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  young  man,  which  were  received 
in  such  a  manner  by  my  sister,  as  to  oecamn  his  most 
enthusiastic  acknowledgments;  that  these  expressions 
had  drawn  tears  from  the  Comtesse,  and  that  the  wh(^ 
scene  had  been  concluded  by  the  gentleman  taking  her 
hand  and  kissing  it  with  the  semblance  of  the  utmost 
devotedness. 

"*  And  you  really  think,'  said  I,  'that  the  widow  is  so 
absurd  as  to  favour  this  suitor,  wlio  is  young  asough  to 
be  her  own  son?* 

"  *  I  do,'  said  Florence,  triumphantly ;  *  and  do  you  not 
here  see  a  confirmation  of  my  conjeetures  ?  I  knew  how 
it  would  be  when  the  year  of  mourning  was  over. 
But  you  would  not  believe  me,  marquise— you  eouldnot 
believe  me.' 

"To  this  effect  we  conversed  for  a  long/time;  and, 
making  the  conjectures  of  Florence  our  foundation,  we 
did  not  retire  to  rest  till  we  had  built  upon  it  such  a  fa- 
bric as  few  gossips  are  capable  of  rearing  who  have  not 
a  large  portion  of  malignity  and  envy  in  their  compo- 
sition. 

"  It  was  one  hour  after  midnight  when  we  retired  to 
rest,  impatient  to  know  from  Agnace  the  name  of  this 
handsome  stranger  who  had  been  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation. 

"  In  the  morning,  when  Agnace  joined  us  at  breakfast, 
she  informed  us  that  this  young  man  was  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  family  of  Perouse,  and  was  denominated  the 
Baron  de  Montauban,  but  more  respecting  him  she  could 
not  tell  us.  This  same  morning,  as  I  was  writing  to 
Bertram,  I  failed  not  to  relate  our  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  CJomtessei  inserting  in  my  letter  some  of  tlM 
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vritttetBins,  on  the  inconstancy  of  widows,  which  had 
been  suggested  the  last  night  by  my  friend. 

"Two  days  passed  after  this,  during  which  this  se- 
cond marriage  of  the  Comtesse,  which  we  had  chosen  to 
fabricate  cat  of  our  own  heads,  afibrded  a  constant  sub- 
ject for  the  sneers  of  Florence.  On  one  occasion,  her 
san!asms  were  so  plain,  that  Agnace,  the  gentle  and  sim- 
ple Agnace,  understood  them,  and,  with  more  spirit  than 
I  had  often  seen  her  display,  asked  Mademoiselle  deCas- 
tres,  how  fdie  could  ventttre  to  entertain  me  by  touching 
the  reputation  of  my  sister.  Florencft  coloured  very  high 
on  receiving  this  reproof,  and  for  once,  perhaps,  felt  that 
she  had  proceeded  too  far ;  for  she  made  some  sort  of 
apology,  confessing  that  she  sometimes  allowed  herself 
to  sp^  without  premeditation. 

. "  Agnace  seemed  willing  to  take  the  excuse,  but  as 
soon  as  she  left  the  room,  Florence  remarked,  that  we 
must  be  oard'ul  what  we  said  before  Madnnoiselle  de 
Roqueforte ;  adding,  that  her  devotion  to  the  &mily  of 
Perouse  rendered  her  whdly  Utod  to  Uie  faults  of  every 
individual  belonging  to  it. 

'^it  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  in  Which  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Castres,  liad  leoeivied  the  above  rebuke 
from  Agnace,  that  we  were  visited,  unexpectedly,  by  the 
Oomtesse,  who,  entering  witk  her  usual  graciousftess  and 
sweetness  of  masner,  though  I  cannot  but  suppose  that 
she  must  have  seen  and  ielt  the  indifference  towards  her 
which  had  increased  in  our  behaviour  for  some  time 
past,  informed  me,  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Oastres,  that  she  was  come  to  tell  me  some  news  which 
would  please  me,  as  it  had  done  her.  She  then  told  me 
that  her  daughter  had  been  solicited  in  marriage  by  a 
young  ntan  every  way  worthy  of  her,  viz.  the  Baron  de 
Montauban  ;  adding,  that  his  first  dedication  had  been 
made  on  the  evening  of  the  feast  of  the  vintage. 

"  I  was  so  confounded  at  this  information,  that  I  could 
not  look  at  Florence,  or  so  much  as  lift  my  eyes  from 
the  ground.  Any  other  woman  but  Eglantine  would 
have  thought  my  embarrassment  on  this  occasion  unac- 
countable, but  Eglaaitine  was  every  thing  but  suspicioun. 
And  whan  ah»  hart  taMhtrataryahBdiangfld 
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and  began  to  say  something  to  Florence  on  her  needle- 
work,  and  to  compliment  her  on  her  industry ;  passing 
m)€«dily  (torn  this  theme  to  another,  and  telling  us  of 
the  affairs  of  her  farm  and  dairy,  her  bees  and  floclis: 
for  her  old  grandfather  had  inspired  her  with  a  relish  for 
these  innocent  pursuits.  ^My  old  riiepherd,'  said  she, 
'  is  becoming  very  infirm,  and  I  have  promised  his  place 
to  the  Baron  de  Montauban,  and  that  of  the  management 
of  my  cows  and  dairy  to  my  dear  Charles  and  your 
sweet  Agnace,  when  you  can  spare  her ;  and  then  I  think 
my  household  wiU  be  well  appointed ;  for  Rosamond  has 
taken  charge  of  the  bees,  and  Eleanor  of  the  poultry, 
and  in  time  1  shall  have  an  office  for  alL  And  think  you 
not,  Mademoiselle  de  Castres,  that  we  shall  be  a  very 
busy  family  ?  Yes,'  she  added,  though  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  <  and  a  happy  one :  for  I  cannot  but  be  happy  when 
my  children  are  so.' 

^^ '  And  yet,'  said  Florence,  '  you  must  have  some  sad 
remembrances? 

^^And  some  sweet  hopes  to  balance  them,'  replied  my 
sister,  turning  aside  and  wiping  away  a  tear.  '  Yes,  Ma- 
demoiselle, 1  have  some  sweet  hopes  also,  for  my  be- 
loved husband  placed  his  confidence  where  it  is  never 
placed  in  vain.'  Eglantine  then  audibly  sighed,  and 
could  repress  her  tears  no  longer;  she  therefore  rose  m 
haste,  embraced  me,  and  a  moment  afterwards  was  in 
the  boat  which  was  to  waft  her  to  her  own  house,  leaving 
me  and  Florence  to  make  the  best  we  could  of  our  own 
mortified  feelings. 

*'  For  my  part,  I  confess,  that  when  my  sister  left  me, 
I  was  so  thoroughly  confounded  and  ashamed  of  myself 
that  I  could  not  speak  one  word,  and  a  silence  ensued, 
during  which  I  became  more  and  more  confused,  and,  no 
doubt,  should  have  been  long  in  recovering  myself,  had 
not  Florence  suddenly  broke  out  into  a  burst  of  merri- 
ment, saying,  'This  is  excellently  well  done  indeed,  per- 
fectly wdl  got  up.' 

"  *  What  can  you  mean  V  I  asked. 

"  *  Why,'  said  Florence,  'do  you  not  see  how  it  is  ?  The 
good  Comtesse  had  supposed  that  all  the  Baron's  profes^ 
sions  had  been  intended  ibr  herself;  and^  when  unde- 
iSeive^  she  has  Judged  itnecesiarytooomehere  withtho 
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purpose  of  making  us  think  that  she  never  thought  of  the 
young  man  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  husband  for  her 
daughter.' 

"I  endeavoured  to  laugh  at  the  turn  which  Florence 
had  given  to  this  affair,  but  with  a  very  ill  grace.  I  was 
really  ashamed  of  myself  aiid  of  my  companion ;  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  I  showed  I  was  so :  for,  from  this  time, 
Florence  never  brought  forward  the  name  of  the  Baron 
in  connexion  with  my  sister. 

"Now  I  began  to  feel  an  indifference  towards  Florence 
which  I  had  never  before  indulged ;  but  unfortunately, 
rra mediately  after  this,  I  became  ill,  and,  during  that  iU- 
ness,  which  confined  me  to  my  bed  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  Florence  entirely  recovered  her  influence 
over  me,  and  made  me  feel  her  power  again.  For  I 
thoughtlessly  talked  to  her  without  reserve  of  family  mat- 
ters :  complained  to  her  of  my  husband,  who,  most  certain- 
ly, was  very  careless  of  me ;  explained  certain  ambitious 
views  I  had  for  my  son ;  lamented  that  a  higher  match 
had  not  been  thought  of  for  my  daughtier:  and  ridiculed 
my  sister,  her  bee-hives,  and  her  flocks  and  herds ;  and 
expressed  my  desire  to  go  to  Paris  and  see  a  little  of  the 
beau  monde  ;  in  short,  there  was  not  a  secret  of  my  heart, 
which,  at  this  time,  I  did  not  lay  open  to  this  dangerous 
woman. 

"The  effect  of  this  was,  that  I  was  more  than  ever 
burdened  with  the  consequences  of  my  folly.  I  was  still 
in  a  state  of  convalescence,  when  Florence  one  morning 
came  into  my  rooin,  and  said,  with  much  exultation, 
*  Now,  my  dear  marquise,  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you.' 

"*  Of  a  pleasant  nature,  no  doubt,'  I  replied,  *  from  the 
expression  of  your  countenance.' 

"  This  question  seemed  rather  to  make  her  recollect 
herself,  and  she  rejoined,  ^  I  don't  know  why  I  laugh  ;  but 
I  am  apt  to  do  so  when  agitated:  it  is  a  kind  of  nervous 
feeling,  I  believe.  But  the  Comtesse  yopgr  sister,  my  dear 
marquise,  has  been  doing  so  silly  a  thing,  it  ms  impos- 
sible not  to  smile  when  I  was  told  of  it ;  still,  1  am  very 
angry  with  her.  Yet  it  was  no  more  than  I  foresaw 
would  happen.  I  knew  that  she  was  a  woman  who  could 
not  conduct  herself  prudently  as  a  widow.' 

«*  Whttt  I  htB  «h^  rtiftlly  bWn  iititHrcid^t  V  I  asked* 
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•*' Yes,  really,'  said  Florence,  *  ^xtr^mely  so— ridictt 
lottsly  so.  You  shall  bear  it  all.'  And  then,  sitting  down 
on  the  foot  of  my  bed,  she  told  me  a  long  story,  the  out- 
line of  Which  was  this — that  the  Comtesse  and  her  chil- 
dren had  beep  at  Pau  for  a  few  days,  a  thing  which  I  had 
known  before ;  that  the  Comtesse  had  there  met  with 
an  old  acquaintance  of  her  husband,  the  Vicoinie  Deater* 
res;  that  he  had  renewed  the  intercourse  with  the  fa- 
mily; that  the  Comtesse  had  invited  him  to  her  house 
without  considering  his  character,  which  was  extremely 
bad;  and  that  he  was  now  at  the  larm  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  whole  family.  'And  yesterday,'  said 
Florence, '  he  drove  out  your  sister  in  his  landau,  and 
is  profuse  in  his  compliments  and  attentions :  there  is  uq 
doubt  but  that  he  has  a  view  to  het  dowry,  as  she  has  to 
be  a  sharer  of  his  title  and  dntinctions  in  the  beau  mcmde? 

^  'And  there  is  no  question  but  all  this  is  true,'  said  L 
with  glee,  for  I  had  already  advanced  to  that  degree  o/ 
malevolence  towards  my  sister,  as  made  me  rejoice  m 
hearing  of  any  evil  respecting  her ;  and  I  had  brought 
myself  to  this  improper  feeling,  by  indulging  in  the  vi- 
cious habit  of  speaking  ill  of  her,  first  in  a  light  and  play- 
ful way,  and  then  in  a  serious  manner. 

'^  During  that  day,  Florence  and  I  watched  our  neigh 
hours  as  with  the  eye  of  a  basilisk,  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  family,  ahough  we  once  heard  the  sound  of  laughter 
in  the  interior  of  the  house,  from  which  circumstance 
we  formed  very  hasty  conclusions. 

''Agnaee,  during  my  illness,  had  been  often  at  the 
Comtease's ;  bat  this  day,  having  an  engagement  dse- 
wh^fte,  she  did  net  go.  Florence^iiowever,  had  her  spies, 
and  by  these  she  learned  ihat  the  Comtesse  had  walked 
in  the  av«nae  with  the  Vicomte  for  near  an  hour  with 
no  other  company  than  her  tw6  youngest  children ;  and 
that, -after  dinner,  she  had  sat  near  to  him,  that  is,  in  the 
next  chair,  fdr  ^»ore  than  half  an  hour,  and  was  address- 
<id  by  him  more  than  once  in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  might 
be  almost  called  a  whisper. 

"  Tlie  next  day,  as  it  was  understood  that  I  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  entertain  company,  I  had  several 
visiters :  these  wwe  ladies  of  distinction  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   II  wftsiMMilii^tisteiiisak<^ 
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and  shall  I  confess  my  wickedness,  (for  I  can  call  it  by 
no  other  name,)  shall  I  acknowledge  that  I  took  this  oc- 
casion to  insinuate  all  that  was  base  and  degrading  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  my  sister,  as  it  related  to  the 
Vicomte,  and  that  I  did  this  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, and  as  if  I  bittariy  deplored  the  errors  I  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  1 

"  The  tale  of  slander  presently  took  whig,  and  fathered 
strength  in  its  course ;  and  my  name  was  pleaded  in  con- 
firmation of  the  scandal.  My  heart  stung  me  immediate- 
ly for  what  I  had  done,  but  it  was  too  late:  the  wound  I 
had  inflicted  was  never  to  be  healed ;  and  the  uneasiness 
of  my  mind  was  so  apparent,  that  Florence,  after  our 
early  dinner,  and  to  divert  my  attention,  invited  me  to 
walk  out  with  her. 

^^  Agnace  had  walked  that  morning  to  see  IVfarguerite, 
and  had  not  returned ;  but,  as  she  often  stayed  some  hours 
with  the  venerable  woman,  I  was  not  uneasy  at  her  ab- 
sence. I  was  weak  from  my  late  illness,  and  could  only 
reach  a  little  elevation  just  above  the  castle,  and  not  far 
from  the  entrance  of  the  pass  from  which  some  part  of  the 
little  winding  path  which  led  to  the  cottage  might  be  ea- 
sily perceiv^.  On  this  elevation  was  a  convenient  seat 
formed  by  a  piece  of  rock  which  had  fallen  from  the  su- 
perior heights;  and  there  1  sart  down  with  Florence  in 
that  sort  of  temper  which  inclined  me  to  find  fault  with 
all  I  saw  and  all  I  heard.  The  rugged  heights  through 
which  the  pass  was  cut  were  behind  me,  and  so  near  that 
I  could  lean  against  a  part  of  their  base,  and  before  me 
was  spread  a  region  so  cnarming,  so  various,  and  so  adorn- 
ed with  the  fresh  verdure  of  returning  spring,  that  one 
would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  have  looked  upon 
it  without  enjoying  tranquillity  of  mind.  But  my  heart 
was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  most  malevolent  feel- 
ings, and  even  Florence  had  little  power  to  make  me  forget 
my  misery  even  for  a  moment.  Florence,  however,  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  my  low  spirits,  and  went  on  talking 
as  usual,  varying  her  subjects  with  no  small  degree  of 
ingenuilyj  *  I  am  tired,'  said  I  at  length  to  her,  *  of  being 
always  shut  up  in  the  country ;  1  am  resolved  that  I  will 
go  to  Paris,  and  introduce  my  daughter  into  the  world :  J 
have  done  vn&ng  to  ramaln  sii  loDg  at  fioqiififitft- 

UI.  2V 
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*^  Florence  approved  the  idea,  and  recommended  me  to 
press  the  point  when  the  marquis  should  come  again  to 
Roquefort,  which  we  supposed  would  soon  happen,  as 
he  had  been  longer  absent  that  usual. 

"  This  visit  to  Paris  was  a  pleasing  subject,  and  we 
dwelt  upon  it  for  some  time ;  till  suddenly  we  distinguish- 
ed two  persons  moving  along  the  valley  in  the  direction 
from  Marguerite's  cottage.  These  were  Agnace  and 
Charles.  She  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  they  were 
moving  slowly,  like  persons  who  wish  to  protract  the 
time  in  each  other's  company.  At  length,  approaching 
a  water,  which,  gushing  from  the  rocks  above,  poured  its 
cr3r6tal  stream  over  the  pathway,  Agnace  isat  down  on 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  while  Charles  left  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  climbed  up  the  rocks  to  the  source  of  the^ 
stream,  from  which  he  presently  returned  with  a  wreath 
of  early  roses,  which  1  afterwards  saw  fastened  round 
her  hat.  For  some  time  he  stood  before  her  as  she  sat, 
and  then,  placing  himself  beside  her,  took  a  book  from 
his  pocket,  and  began  to  read.  All  this  was  indistinctly 
seen  because  of  the  distance;  but  I  doubt  not  that  the 
book  which  these  young  people  had  cboa^i  for  their  stu- 
dies was  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  which  they  took  a 
delight  which  indicated  the. comparative  purity  of  their 
minds,  and  the  accordance  of  feelings  which  existed  be- 
tween them.  O,  my  sweet  Agnace !  how  brightly  dawn- 
ed thy  early  days !  How  happy  mightest  thou  have  been, 
had  thy  mother  been  worthy  of  thee !  But,  alas !  my 
Agnace!  in  vain  do  I  now  lament  thee:  the  tears  that 
b^ew  thy  grave  cannot  restore  thee. 

^^I  became  impatient  on  beholding  this  lovely  pair; 
and  I  expressed  my  impatience  to  Florence,  saying  Uiat 
I  wished  it  were  yet  possible  to  separate  them. 

" '  And  why  should  it  not  be  possible  V  said  Florence. 
*Take  Mademoiselle  with  you  to  Paris,  and  she  may  see 
others  who  may  find  means  to  make  her  forget  the  son 
of  your  sister.' 

"*The  son  of  my  unworthy  sister,'  I  said;  *yes,  it 
shall  be  done ;  and  you  and  I,  Florence,  will  prevail,  no 
doubt,  at  last.' 

"  I  then  returned  to  the  castle,  whence  I  sent  a  servant 
in  haste  la  t^myijdfaghtv  that  I  was  impati^t  of  hei 
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long  delay ;  and  the  servant,  finding  her  seated  where  I 
had  seen  her,  brought  her  from  that  valley  wherein  she 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  which  she  was 
never  again  to  enter. 

"  This  very  evenhig  we  were  surprised  by  the  return  of 
the  marquis.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  passed  through 
Paris  in  his  way  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  his  regiment  was  in  garrison,  and  had  left 
Bertram  tljere,  in  a  house  which  he  had  hired  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Place  de  Vendorae. 

"  'Then,'  said  I,  *  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  and 
Agnace  to  join  my  son  in  Paris  when  you  return.' 

" '  For  what,'  asked  he,  *  should  you  desire  to  go  to 
Paris?' 

" '  For  a  little  change  of  scene,  and  in  order  to  let  Ag- 
nace see  a  little  of  1;he  world.' 

" '  I  would  rather  she  should  see  it  after  her  marriage,' 
answered  my  husband  j  'but  we  will  speak  of  this  mat- 
ter at  another  time.' 

"  My  meetings  with  my  husband  were  not  always  the 
most  Joyful  occasions,  for  we  had  learned  to  do  without 
each  other;  but,  as  I  had  at  this  time  a  certain  end  to  ac- 
complish, I  endeavoured  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  to 
him  aa  possible. 

"  On  the  morning  following  the  arrival  of  the  marquis, 
while  I  was  taking  my  chocolate  in  bed,  a  custom  which 
I  had  long  used,  Florence  came  into  my  room,  and, 
throwing  herself  on  a  chair,  •  I  know  not  what  is  the 
matter  with  me,'  she  said,  '  but  I  have  had  such  horrible 
dveams  as  I  never  before  experienced.  I  was  thinking 
of  your  journey  to  Paris,  and  I  had  the  most  strange 
apprehensions  respecting  it.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go 
with  you.' 

" '  Wherefore T  I  said: ' do  you  suppose  that  I  would 
consent  to  be  separated  from  you  ?' 

" ' No,'  she  answered ;  'and  yet  I  don't  think  that  I 
shall  go  with  you.' 

"  I  looked  earnestly  at  her :  there  was  a  wildness  in 
her  eyes  which  surprised  me,  and  a  crimson  sufI\ision 
in  her  completion  which  alarmed  me.  I  asked  her  if  she 
was  well.  '  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  very  well,  I  believe ; 
but  you  vatber  surprised  ine  yesteiday  by  speaking  so 
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freely  respecting  your  sister  before  Madame  R— — .  Did 
you  not  know  that  she  is  intimate  with  her  V 

^ '  I  only  repeated  the  story  which  I  had  heard  from 
you ;  T  did  not  exaggerate." 

"'Well,'  returned  Florence,  *you  did,  I  suppose,  as 
you  judged  ri^ht ;  but  I  have  had  strange  thoughts  about 
this  conversation  in  the  night 

"'You  seem,'  said  I,  'to  have  had  many  strange 
thoughts  last  night.' 

"  'Yes,'  returned  Florence, '  1  feared  once  that  I  was 
near  suffocation.    Was  the  the  night  very  hot  ?' 

"'Hot!' I  replied, 'no-cold.' 

"'Ay,  cold,'  she  answered,  'yes,  I  thought  it  very 
cold.' 

"  I  looked  at  her  again,  and  in  my  eagerness  to  under- 
stand her  I  spilled  my  chocolate,  on  which  she  laughed, 
and  then,  placing  her  hand  on  her  forehead,  complained 
of  a  headach,  and  retired. 

"  I  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  all  these  strange  things, 
for  I  wished  to  see  my  husband  before  he  went  out,  and 
I  knew  that  he  would  be  impatient  to  reconnoitre  his  do- 
mains after  so  long  an  absence.  I  therefore  arose,  and 
dressed,  and,  having  had  a  short  conversation  with  the 
marquis,  returned  to  my  own  apartments,  where  I  sat 
down  in  my  usud  place,  expecting  every  moment  that 
Florence  would  join  me ;  for  Agnace,  I  weU  knew,  was 
with  her  iather. 

"After  having  sat  a  short  time,  endeavouring  to  divert 
myself  with  my  needle-work,  one  of  my  women  came  to 
inform  me  that  my  sister  was  at  the  castle,  and  desired 
to  see  me.  She  bad  scarcely  delivered  her  message,  be- 
fore Eglantine  entered.  Her  manner  was  serious ;  it  was 
evident  that  she  had  been  weeping.  She  came  near  to 
me  with  a  hurried  step,  and  stopping  short  a  few  paces 
from  me,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  seemed  unable  to  re- 
strain a  kind  of  hysteric  affection,  by  which  every  fea- 
ture was  distorted.  '  What  does  all  this  mean.  Eglantine? 
I  said. 

"'It  means,'  sSiereplied;  'that  you  have  grieved,  and 
wounded,  and  sorely  afSicted  your  widowed  sister.  O 
Constance!  my  dear  Constanee!  never,  never  could  I 
have  thou^it  posaihte  thatjm  abonJdhavekiiu^  me 
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R8  you  have  done,  had  I  not  been  assared  you  have  done 
so  by  a  person  of  the  strictest  integrity.' 

"  She  then,  with  much  self-eommand  and  peat  ateadi* 
ness  of  manner,  required  me  to  explain  all  I  had  heard 
and  reported  respecting  her. 

"My  conscience  condemned  me;  I  was  confounded, 
yet  enraged ;  and  my  feelings  at  first  wholly  deprived 
me  of  the  power  of  utterance.  I  hesitated,  stammered 
out  a  few  incoherent  sentences,  and  then,  bursting  forth, 
asked  her  how  she,  a  younger  sister,  and  in  other  rech 
pects  an  inferior,  should  dare  to  come  and  catechise  me 
thus  in  my  own  house. 

"  *  By  the  right  of  a  younger  sister,  dear  Constance, 
by  the  right  of  a  friend,  and  the  right  of  that  affection 
which  I  ever  felt  for  you.  Perhaps  I  may  have  been  im 

Frudent  in  inviting  the  Vicomte  Desterres  to  my  house  • 
have  myself  had  some  apprehensions  on  the  subject, 
and  was  well  pleased,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  stay  longer  than  three  days.  He  left  us  this  morning, 
and,  as  my  son  was  at  home  the  whole  time,  and  as  the 
Vicomte  was  a  friend  of  my  beloved  husband,  now  no 
more,  I  never  could  have  supposed  that  even  my  worst 
enemies  could  have  considered  this  visit  of  the  Vicomte 
in  any  other  point  of  view  than  as  an  act  of  common 
friendship — a  visit  which,  perhaps,  had  better  never  have 
taken  place.  But  that  you,  my  sister,  should  have  given 
such  a  turn  to  the  affair,  is  almost  incredible.  O  Con* 
stance!  dear  Constance!  have  you  acted  m  this  instance 
like  a  sister,  or  like  a  Christian?  Even  granting  that  I  had 
done  wrong,  ought  you  not  to  have  counselled  me  apart? 
and  if  you  found  that  I  would  not  hearken  to  your  coun- 
sels, it  might  then  have  been  time  enough  to  expose  the 
faults  of  a  widowed  sister  in  the  ears  of  strangers.' 

"  In  this  part  of  her  discourse,  Eglantine  wept  bitterly, 
and  I  remained  silent  beneath  the  overpowering  conflict 
of  my  feelings.  Which  of  us  might  have  spoken  first 
again  I  know  not,  but  we  were  interrupted  by  the  abrufit 
entrance  of  Florence,  whose  disordered  head-dress  con 
vfved  the  idea  of  a  person  just  risen  from  the  bed  ol 
sickiirss ;  in  other  respects,  she  was  dressed  as  usual. 

"  It  was  a  large  room,  and  she  came  towards  us  with  a 
firm  step,  carrying  herself  particularly  erect,  her  hand 
9U9 
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being  raised  in  a  kind  of  menacing  form.  Never  shal 
I  forget  the  fierce  expression  of  her  countenance,  or  lose 
the  impressioa  of  that  frightful  wildness  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  angry  appearance  of  her  complexion.  It  was  like  the 
glare  of  some  devouring  flame  bursting  forth  at  midnight 
and  threatening  speedy  destruction.  ;  Her  eyes  were  not 
indeed  fixed  on  me,  but  they  were  directed  with  fiery  rage 
at  my  sister:  for  the  moment  was  arrived,  though  the 
occasion  was  as  yet  unknown  to  me,  in  which  this  mis- 
erable woman  was  to  be  permitted  no  longer  to  dissem- 
ble, but  to  be  given  up  publicly  to  the  influence  of  those 
malevolent  passions  which  she  had  so  long  covertly  in- 
dulged. 

"The  Comtesse  looked  up  as  she  approached,  and 
ceased  to  weep,  but,  firm  in  conscious  innocence,  waited 
with  much  composure  till  she  should  speak. 

"^  And  so,'  said  Florence,  (addressing  Eglantine,)  ^you 
are  come  to  persuade  ycur  sister,  that  you  are  still  an 
afflicted  widow — inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  your  hus- 
band— dead  to  the  world — and  having  all  your  affections 
buried  with  the  father  of  your  children  V 

"A  horrible  laugh  terminated  this  address;  after  which 
she  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  waiting  my  sister's  reply. 
Eglantine,  however,  made  her  no  answer;  but  rising, 
said,  ^  Sister,  pardon  me  if  I  have  spoken  harshly;  let  the 
events  of  the  two  past  days  be  forgotten,  let  us  love  each 
other  as  in  former  times ;  I  know  that  I  am  hasty  and 
impatient,  but  I  soon  forget  an  injury,  and,  with  the  Al- 
mighty's help,  1  will  never  more  revert  to  what  is  past' 
Thus  addressing  me,  she  stepped  forward,  and  was  offer- 
ing to  embrace  me,  when  Florence  seized  her  arm  and 
held  her  back : '  Deceitful  woman !'  she  said,  *  why  seek  to 
embrace  one  who  has  ceased  to  love  you  ?'  And  then 
she  broke  forth  into  renewed  insults  with  a  vehemence 
of  manner  which  perfectly  confounded  me.  I  endeavour- 
ed to  check  her  several  times,  but  without  the  smallest 
success ;  and  I  was  indeed  so  much  confused  by  the 
truths  that  she  uttered  respecting  roe,  and  my  feelings  and 
conduct  towards  my  sister,  that  I  could  not  exert  my 
self  as  I  might  otherwise  have  done.  My  sister  seemed 
also  equally  incapable  either  of  speaking  or  moving,  and 
we  both  stood,  the  one  on  the  one  side  and  the  othei 
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oti  the  other  of  this  miserable  woman,  till  suddeiily  her 
voice  became  thick,  h^  complexion  varied  from  red 
to  livid,  and  from  livid  to  a  deathlike  palene^,  and  she 
sunk  in  strotig  eonvalsions  on  the  floor.  The  shrieks 
which  my  sister  and  I  utteted  were  so  violent  that  they 
soon  brought  the  servants  round  us,  by  whom  the  un- 
happy woman,  still  in  strong  convulsions,  was  taken  up 
and  carried  to  her  bed.  Eglantine  hastened  to  her  house, 
and  presently  sent  back  her  shepherd,  a  venerable  ola 
man,  who  was  well  skilled  in  medicine,  that  he  might 
give  some  immediate  assistance,  while  we  were  waiting 
the  arrivsd  of  a  physician  from  a  town  at  some  leagues 
distance. 

*'  I  was  too  much  overcome  by  my  own  feelings,  to  be 
able  or  willing  to  follow  Florence  to  her  chamber.  I 
was  truly  terrified  at  the  state  in  which  I  had  seen  her, 
aM  could  not  help  attributing  her  conduct  and  manners 
to  some  dreadful  disease  which  had  caused  sudden  de- 
rangement :  but  in  this  derangement  she  had  evinced  so 
dreadful  a  spirit,  and  had  exposed  me  in  a  way  so  offen- 
sive, that  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  continuing  to  live  with 
her  on  such  intimate  terms*  Her  death  appeared  to  me 
a  most  desirable  event,  and  this  I  so  earnestly  wished  for, 
that  when  one  of  my  women  came  to  inform  me  that 
the  shepherd  had  bled  Mademoiselle  de  Castres,  and  that 
she  was  better,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  degree  of  re- 
gret. My  disgust  of  my  sist^  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
increased  by  the  events  of  the  morning.  I  had  been  mor- 
tified, humbled,  and  brought  to  shame  before  her,  and  I 
felt  that  I  never  could  look  up  in  her  presence  again. 
'  She  must  despise  me,'  I  said,  *  but  I  will  not  be  despis- 
ed ;  I  would  rather  choose  to  be  hated.  And  she  would 
teach  my  daughter,  my  Agnace,  to  despise  roe :  but  I 
will  prevent  this — ^Agnace  shall  never  enter  the  family 
of  Eglantine  if  f  have  power  or  art  to  prevent  it.' 

"  Thus  resolving,  f  sat  motionless  where  my  sister  had 
left  me,  and  in  one  short  hour,  during  which  I  was  alone, 
suffered  the  pain  of  years. 

"  The  physician  had  arrived  before  the  marquis  and 
my  daughter  returned ;  and  when  he  had  considered  the 
case,  he  informed  me  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  but 
that  her  complaint  would  prove  to  be  the  small-pox 
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*'  I  had  the  small-pox  in  in&ncy,  I  well  knew,  and  haa 
nnrsed  my  son  and  daughter  through  the  disease;  I  had 
therefore  no  well-grounded  feara  respecting  contagion. 
*  But  no  sooner  did  the  physician  express  his  apprehen 
sions,  than  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  avail 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  promote  my  wishes  of  carry 
ing  my  daughter  to  Paris.  As  soon  therefore  as  my 
husband  and  Agnace  came  in,  which  was  before  the 
physician  had  left  me,  1  began  to  act  upon  what  I  had 
planned ;  and  when  I  had  informed  him  of  the  sudden 
attack  of  Mademoiselle  de  Castres,  I  proceeded  to  say, 
that  out  of  the  house  I  must  and  would  go,  for  I  felt  that, 
if  I  remained  where  1  was,  I  should  certainly  take  the 
infection. 

^'  *■  But  you  have  had  the  disease,  Madame,'  said  Ag 
nace. 

'^'And  yon  nursed  your  chUdren  Uirough  the  com 
plaint,'  remarked  my  husband. 

**  *  I  know  not,'  I  said,  *  whether  I  have  had  it  or  not , 
but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  I  shall  die  if  I  stay  here,  if  it 
be  only  from  terror  and  anxiety.' 

"^  My  husband  and  daughter  both  reasoned  with  me, 
but  in  vain ;  and  at  length  it  was  decided  upon  that  we 
should  leave  the  castle  the  following  morning,  and  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  Paris.  My  husband  was  not 
brought  to  this  determination  without  much  persuasion ; 
and  Agnace  received  it  with  a  degree  of  discomposure 
which  circumstances  did  not  seem  to  justify.  She  turned 
pale  as  death,  and  appeared  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  herself  from  fainting.  When  left  by  the  physician 
and  the  marquis,  she  rose  in  haste  from  the  chair  on  which 
she  had  been  sitting,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her,.knees 
before  me,  '  O,  my  mother !  my  mother !'  she  said,  *  do 
not  yield  to  this  panic,  and  leave  your  friend  in  this  ab- 
rupt and  hasty  manner.  The  world  has  been  offended 
at  your  attachment, but  it  will  be  more  offended  by  your 
forsaking  your  friend.  O !  listen,  dear  mother,  for  once 
listen  to  your  child  !'  ' 

"  *  Rise,  Agnace !'  I  said,  with  high  indignation.  '  You 
insinuate  that  my  conduct  is  not  consistent:  but  what 
can  be  more  inconsistent  than  that  abasing  posture,  and 
those  insulting  words?' 
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«*No,  my  mother,  I  will  not  rise,'  said  Agnace,  *tlll 
you  consent  to  stay  and  take  care  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Castres.' 

"'Do  you  desire  my  death,  Agnace?*  1  replied. 

" '  You  have  had  the  small-pox,  dear  mamma,'  she  said, 
while  her  eyes  streamed  with  tears :  *  you  would  run  no 
risk  by  remaining  here.  O !  I  entreat  you,  hearken  to 
your  child,'  she  added,  (and  she  clasped  my  knees  with 
her  lovely  arm,)  '  and  stay  with  your  poor  friend ;  or,  if 
not,  leave  me  with  her.  I  will  attend  her— I  have  no 
fears.' 

" '  You  stay !'  I  said.  *  Artful  girl ! — ^yes,  you  would 
willingly  stay,  I  doubt  not,  and  Charles  de  Perouse  would 
assist  you  in  your  labour  of  love.  You  change  colour!— 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  be  thus  detected  ?  Rise  from 
your  knees ;  and  understand,  that,  though  you  may  de- 
ceive others,  you  cannot  deceive  your  mother.' 

"  She  arose  at  my  bidding,  and  her  face,  which  had 
been  pate  as  death,  was  covered  with  deep  blushes. 
'  You  are  ashamed,  I  see,  Agnace,'  I  said. 

"'I  am,'  she  answered,  'but  not 'and  she  hesi- 
tated. 

" ' Not  because  you  are  detected?'  I  asked. 

"*No,'  she  replied,  *for  heaven  is  my  witness,'  and 
she  lifted  her  lovely  eyes  towards  heaven,  '  that  at  the 
moment  I  ofTered  to  stay  and  attend  Mademoiselle  de 
Castres,  I  had  not  a  thought  of  Charles.' 

"  *  Then  why  those  blushes  ?'  I  asked. 

"  *  They  came  unbidden,'  she  answered,  '^but  not  with- 
out cause.'    She  sighed  and  wept,  but  said  no  more. 

"  I  was  engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  evening  in 
making  preparations  for  my  journey,  and  Agnace  was  not 
with  me ;  neither  did  I  inquire  after  her,  nor  see  her,  till 
the  morning,  when  she  joined  us  at  our  early  breakfast, 
with  a  countenance  of  such  deathly  paleness,  that  her  fa- 
ther and  I  were  both  alarmed,  and  we  hastened  our  de- 
parture, in  hope  that  the  change  of  air  and  scene  might 
restore  and  enliven  her. 

"  The  unhappy  Florence  had,  as  I  learned  by  making 
the  inquiry,  a  miserable  night,  and  continued  to  rave, 
with  little  intermission,  from  midnight.  The  farce  which 
I  was  playing  would  not  permit  me  to  go  to  take  leave  of 
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ner;  but  as  I  was  passing  along  the  gallery  to  descend 
the  stairs,  her  groans  reached  my  ears,  and  went  to  my 
heart.  I  never  heard  her  voice  again.  Dare  I  hope  that 
she  is  now  happy  1  Oh,  miserable  Florence !  Ob,  ill-fated 
intimacy !  would  it  had  never  been ! 

^^  Agnace  wept  bitterly  till  we  were  some  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Roquefort,  after  which  she  fell  asleep ;  and  the 
extreme  heaviness  of  her  sleep,  notwithstanding  the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage,  first  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  she 
had  been  up  sJl  night  with  the  unhappy  invalid.  The 
suspicion  was  agony  to  my  mind,  for  it  filled  me  with 
fresh  reason  for  self-reproach ;  but  I  was  then  too  nrach 
hardened  in  sin  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
The  head  of  Agnace,  as  she  slept,  reclined  on  her  father's 
shoulder.  He  turned  to  her  with  a  look  of  tenderness, 
and,  placing  his  arm  round  her,  held  her  till  she  awoke. 
They  sat  opposite  me  in  the  coach,  and  presented  an 
affecting  scene,  which  has  since  forced  itself  upon  my 
recollection,  producing  reflections  of  the  most  painful 
nature. 

"  I  shall  not  say  much  of  our  journey  to  Paris:  in  pro- 
portion as  we  became  more  distant  from  Roquefort,  my 
spirits  rose,  and  Agnace  became  more  composed.  At 
Paris  we  found  Bertram,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  two 
years,  and  who  was  become  a  very  fine  youth  in  appear- 
ance and  manner ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  he  had  a 
lofty  and  unaccommodating  temper,  with  that  species  of 
sensitiveness  on  all  points  of  honour  which  disposes 
young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  every  occasion  of 
discord. 

"  On  the  day  succeeding  our  arrival,  we  received  let- 
ters from  the  south.  There  was  one  for  Agnace,  which 
was  not  perused  without  many  tears ;  and  another  from 
the  intendant  of  the  castle  of  Roquefort,  to  say  that  the 
disease  had  broken  out  in  Mademoiselle  de  Castres  wiUi 
such  symptoms  as  placed  her  life  in  the  greatest  peril. 

"  I  will  not  do  myself  the  injustice  to  say  that  I  did  not 
"feel  much  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter:  but  Bertram,  who 
was  preseiTt,  and  who  had  always  at  once  hated  and  de- 
spised poor  Florence,  soon  turned  my  better  feelings 
into  ridicule,  and  insisted,  that  I  should  amuse  myself 
with  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  exclude 
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all  painM  sensations  by  the  introduction  of  pleasurable 
ones. 

"'That  pfen  may  do  with  me,  Bertam,'  I  said;  *but 
it  wili  not  answer,  I  assure  you,  with  Agnace.* 

" '  What !'  he  observed,  *  do  you  mean  to  say  that  she 
will  not  easily  be  made  to  forget  Charles  de  Perouse? 
Wait  a  little,  dear  mother,  wait  till  she  has  seen  some- 
thing better.  Your  ideas  of  female  constancy  differ  much 
from  mine,  if  *you  suppose  that  Agnace  will  continue  to 
admire  De  Perouse  when  she  sees  some  of  our  first  and 
noblest  Parisian  youths  at  her  feet;  for  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  this  will  soon  be  the  case,  as  I  am  persuaded 
my  sister  Agnace  will  be  found  the  brightest  star  which 
has  appeared  for  months  in  the  hemisphere  of  fashion.' 

" '  I  am  glad  that  you  think  so,  Bertram,'  I  answer- 
ed I  'but  I  do  not  approve  your  ideas  of  female  incon- 
stancy.' 

" '  I  judge  from  observation,'  repHed  my  son.  '  The 
time  was,  when  I  should  have  said  that  nothing  on  earth 
could  have  separated  you  from  Florence  de  Castres: 

but' and  he  smiled;  then  turning  to  a  mirror,  busied 

himself  in  arranging  his  cravat. 

"Bertram  had  always  been  my  favourite  child,  and, 
as  I  knew  that  I  should  be  dependent  on  him  in  the 
event  of  his  father's  death,  I  had  always  made  it  my  ob- 
ject to  secure  his  affection  to  myself :  for  my  selfishness 
was  at  that  time  excessive ;  and  if  this  feeling  does  not 
now  operate  so  powerfully  with  me,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by  which  I  have  been  led  to  feel 
and  lament  the  sinfulness  of  my  nature,  and  to  desire 
above  all  things  that  I  may  never  again  be  left  to  my 
own  propensities. 

"  By  the  suggestions  and  importunities  of  Bertram,  we 
were  soon  involved  in  all  the  gaieties  of  our  great  capi- 
tal, through  which  we  conducted  our  lovely  Agnace  as 
a  lamb  prepared  for  sacrifice,  and  adorned  with  garlands 
of  flowers. 

"  As  Bertram  had  foreseen,  she  was  soon  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  several  persons  of  superior  rank ;  among  whom 
was  one  Who,  from  his  distinguished  birth,  superior  for- 
tune, and  estimation  at  court,  was  precisely  the  son-in- 
law  which  an  ambitious  mother  might  desire. 
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"  This  gentleman  was  the  Marquis  de  C ,  who,  not 

withstanding  the  little  encouragement  she  gave  bim,  was 
so  fixed  in  his  attachment  to  my  daughter,  that  he  held 
out  every  possible  inducement  to  me  and  my  son,.to  in 
sure  his  success. 

"Not  one  of  these  suitors  of  Agnace  had  the  least 
chance  with  her  father,  for  he  dashed  their  hopes  at  once 
by  stating  that  his  daughter  was  already  engaged  to  an- 
other. But,"nnfortunateiy  for  my  endeared  Agnace  and 
all  connected  with  her,  when  we  had  been  in  Paris  little 
more  than  two  months,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  us ;  and 
then  my  son  contrived  to  renew  the  hopes  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  C— ,  a  thing  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
doing  when  the  heart  of  a  lover  is  truly  devoted.  And 
who,  that  was  capable  of  estimating  character,  could 
avoid  preferring  my  Agnace  to  those  flimsy  persons  with 
which  the  gay  world  abounds !  for  she  was  a  true  Chris- 
tian, and  had  all  the  gentleness,  modesty,  courtesy,  and 
simplicity  of  that  character. 

"  But  I  should  have  suid  that,  long  before  this  tirue,  we 
had  heard  of  the  death  of  the  miserable  Florence :  and 
what  affected  me  more  deeply  than  the  death  of  this  poor 
creature,  whose  tyranny  I  had  long  suffered  with  much 
impatience,  was,  that  my  sister  had  attended  her  to  tho 
very  last,, and  had  endured  with  unwearied  patience  all 
the  loathsome  circumstances  attendant  on  this  disease, 
wholly  separating  herself  from  her  young  family,  lest 
she  should  convey  any  kind  of  contagion  from  the  cham- 
ber of  disease ;  and  that  she  had  availed  herself  of  every 
interval  of  reason  to  bring  this  unhappy  woman  to  & 
knowledge  of  her  Saviour  and  to  true  repentance. 

"  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  truly  Christian  conduct  of  my  sister  would  have 
made  me  ashamed  of  my  evil  feelings  respecting  her :  but, 
alas !  by  giving  me  another  cause  for  admiration,  it  in- 
creased my  hatred  of  her ;  especially  when  I  considered 
that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  Florence  had,  either 
in  delirium,  or  in  seasons  of  repentance,  laid  open  to  her 
the  subjects  of  our  former  conversations,  which  I  was 
most  anxious  she  should  not  know.  But  one  month,  or 
more,  had  passed  since  I  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Flo 
rence,  and  mv  mind  was  then  too  full  of  ambitious  proa 
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pects  for  my  children,  and  schemes  of  hatred  and  revenge^ 
to  permit  me  to  fee]  the  event  as  I  have  since  done. 

"  Things  were  in  this  state,  the  marquis  stiiJ  absent 
and  my  son  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  promote 

the  suit  of  the  marquis  de  C with  his  sister,  when, 

one  Bionring,  as  I  was  sitting  alone,  my  children  having 
rode  out  together  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  my  ne- 
phew Charles  de  Perouse  unexpectedly  arrived.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  in  violent  agitation,  although  it  was  evident 
that  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  himself  and  to  accost  me 
with  some  appearance  of  cordiality. 

"'Whatl  Charles  de  Perouse"  I  exclaimed,  'and  at 
Paris!' 

"  *  Yes,  Madame,'  he  replied  5  *  I  am  come  to  Paris  with 
my  sister,  Rosamond,  who  is  lately  become  the  wife  of 
the  Baron  de  Montauban,  and  we  lodge  at  a  very  little 
distance  from  hence.' 

"  ^  Indeed,'  I  said,  with  great  coolness,  <  I  did  not  ex 
pect  that  this  marriase  would  taken  place  so  soon.' 

"  'And  where,  Madame,'  said  he,  '  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Roquefort?'  And  he  looked  round  him  impatiently. 
'Might  I  not  be  permitted  to  see  her? 

*"She  is  not  within,'  I  replied,  still  preserving  a  per- 
fect indifference. 

"My  indifference  seemed  to  irritate  the  young  man 
more  than  any  manner  I  could  have  possibly  adopted ; 
and,  in  consequence,  after  various  struggles  with  himself, 
his  feelings  appeared  quite  to  overcome  him,  and  he 
caused  me  to  understand  that  he  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  measures  I  was  taking  to  separate  him  for  ever 
from  his  beloved  Agnace.  The  deep  groans  which  he  ut- 
tered would  have  melted  any  heart  but  mine ;  he  even 
shed  tears  while  he  assured  me  that  his  soul  was  bound 
up  in  his  Agnace,  and  he  offered  to  take  her  without  the 
smallest  fortune.  '  O  my  aunt !'  he  said,  '  give  me  but 
my  Agnace ! — my  Agnace,  whom  I  have  loved  from  my 
tenderest  infancy — ^and  loved  without  a  rival — ^yea,'  he 
added,  '  and  must  love  till  death !' 

" '  And  well,'  I  answered, '  well  you  may  love  her.  Do 
you  count  it  a  merit  to  have  selected  the  most  lovely 
young  woman  in  France,  and  one  who  is  your  superioi 
in  rank,  and  entitled  to  a  noble  dowry  V 
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"  *  Oh,  aunt !'  he  replied ;  *  and  this  from  you !» 

"'Yes,*  I  said;  *and  now,  since  the  time  is  come  for 
speaking  the  truth,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  always 
thought  you  presumptuous  in  aspirinff  to  my  daughter, 
and  only  regret  that  I  have  allowed  so  long  a  time  to  pass 
without  making  you  acquainted  with  my  opinion  on  this 
subject.' 

-  "  I  scarcely  know  what  answo*  the  Comte  made  to 
this  speech,  for  he  was  driven  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  he,  undoubtedly,  not  only  used  some  very 
harsh  expressions,  but  insinuated  that  he  had  heard  mie 
spoken  of  as  I  then  appeared,  but  had  ever  before  be- 
lieved that  I  had  been  misrepresented. 

"  *  Misrepresented,  Charles !  and  by  whom?' 

"*It  matters  not.'  he  replied ;  ^sacred  be  the  memory 
of  the  dead !  But  O,  my  Agnace !'  he  added,  striking  his 
hand  on  his  forehead,  'I  cannot,  wiU  not  part  with  my 
Agnace.  May  I  hope,  Madame,  that  yon  wiU  teU  her 
I  have  been  here,  and  that  I  live  only  for  her?' 

"'And  that  you  came  only  to  insult  her  mother?'  I 
replied.  'But  depend  upon  it,  De  Perouse,  you  would  do 
well  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  my  daughter,  for  she  has 
now  another  connexion  in  view,  and  one  much  more 
suitable  than  that  which  you  propose.' 

""Tis  false,  Madame!'  he  replied,  almost  in  a  frenzy 
of  despair. 

"'Very  well,  sir,'  I  answered;  'what  more  can  you 
add  after  this  ?  Since  you  cannot  behave  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  your  aunt,  you  must  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  can  no  longer  acknowledge  you  as  a  nephew.'  I  then 
walked  out  of  the  room  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where,  as  I  stood  at  a  large  window  which  opened  into 
the  street,  I  saw  the  injured  young  man  leaving  the 
court ;  and,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw 

my  daughter  with  her  brother  and  the  Marquis  de  C 

enter. 

"  'I  had  been  considering  what  measures  I  should  take 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse  between  Ag 
nace  and  Charles,  and  was  still  unable  to  determme  on 
what  should  be  done,  when  the  young  people  t;ame  in. 
My  children  instantly  perceived  that  I  had  been  agi- 
tated, and  Bertram  ariced  the  occasion,  but  I  waved  a 
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reply;  and  as  the  Marquis  had  been  invited  to  dinner, 
and  the  hour  was  at  hand,  I  sat  down  to  eon  verse  with 
the  young  gentlemen  while  Agnace  changed  her  dress. 
I  expressed  a  hope  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion. 

^^  *  The  day  was  fine  and  the  prospects  beautiful,'  re* 
plied  the  Marquis;  'but  your  sweet  daughter,  Madame, 
had  a  cloud  on  her  brow :  she  seemed  to  be  offended  al 
my  joining  the  party,  and  plainly  told  me  that  I  might 
spare  all  trouble  on  her  account,  as  she  considered  her- 
self as  not  being  at  liberty  to  bestow  her  hand  on  any 
man  but  the  one  chosen  by  her  father.' 

^ '  Upon  my  word,'  I  said,  in  high  displeasure  against 
Agnace,  '  she  treated  you  with  some  freedom  1' 

'''She  did  so,'  replied  the  Marquis;  'and  I  only  wish 
I  could  eease  to  think  of  her.' 

" '  But  I  trust,'  I  said,  '  that  you  will  not  give  her  up. 
Her  obstinacy  shall  be  overcome:  the  young  man  to 
whom  she  is  attached  is  unworthy  of  her;  his  mother 
has  used  me  ill,  and  he  has  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
indignity.'  I  would  have  added  more,  but  the  entrance 
of  Agnace  compelled  us  to  change  the  subject 

"Agnace  appeared  perfectly  composed  during  dinner; 
and  when  the  Marquis  addressed  her,  answered  with  ease, 
supposing,  no  doubt,  that  she  had  entirely  put  an  end  to 
his  expectations  respecting,  her :  but  Bertram  appeared 
flushed  and  angry,  and,  while  forcing  himself  to  appear 
easy,  drank  a  much  larger  portion  of  wine  than  usual. 

"  About  eight  o'clock  the  Marquis  took  his  leave;  and 
we  were  no  sooner  left  by  ourselves  than  Bertram  broke 
out,  and,  though  in  my  presence  and  his  sister's,  uttered 
some  of  those  imprecations,  which  are  too  often  in  the 
mouths  of  fashionable  young  men,  on  his  aunt  and  hei 
whole  family ;  adding,  '  I  am  sure  from  your  manner 
Madame,  that  some  disagreeable  circumstances  have 
arisen  from  this  quarter  since  the  morning.' 

"'You  have  conjectured  truly,'  I  replied;  and  then 
gave  him  the  account  of  Charles's  visit,  exaggerating  to 
the  utmost  all  that  had  been  rash  and  unadvised  in  the 
conduct  of  the  young  man,  and  adding,  that  his  mothet  .. 
had  made  use  of  her  opportunities  with  Florence  de  Cas- 
tre9  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  every  secret  of  my  heart 
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<<  As  I  proceeded,  Bertram  became  more  and  more  in- 
flamed, and  gave  utterance  to  his  passion  by  more  awful 
expressions,  while  Agnaee  implored  me  with  tears  to  re- 
frain from  further  mention  of  these  subjects. 

"  *  And  De  Perouse  insulted  you  !'  said  Bertram, '  and 
his  mean  mother  has  basely  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
your  secrets !  By  heaven !'  and  he  added  other  and  more 
daring  oaths,  <  I  will  make  the  man  who  can  insult  a  lady 
to  feel  that  he  is  not  to  do  so  with  impunity !'  So  saying, 
he  started  from  his  seat ;  but  Agnaee,  quick  as  thought, 
had  seized  his  arm,  and  was  imploring  him  to  have  pa- 
tience, to  take  a  moment  for  reflection,  and  to  hear  what 
she  had  to  say.  He  shook  off  her  hand,  and  called  her 
low-minded  and  base:  but  she,  falling  on  her  knees, 
clasped  her  arms  around  him,  and  would  have  drawn 
him  down  to  his  seat.  '  Hear  me ! — only  hear  me,  Ber- 
tram !  'tis  of  no  use  that  you  attempt  to  interfere  between 
me  and  Charles  de  Perouse,  for  here,  h^e  I  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  will  never,  never  marry  any  man  but  him ; 
and  his  death,  no,  not  even  his  death  shall  separate  us !' 

"'Frantic  girl !'  I  exclaimed,  'hold,  hold !  refrain  youi 
impious  oaths !'  ' 

"  *  I  have  uttered  them,'  she  replied,  'they  are  registered 
in  heaven.  And  now,  Bertram,  do  your  worst :  but  no,  no. 
my  brother !  do  not  let  your  anffcrburn  against  the  friena 
of  your  childhood !  O,  my  brother !  if  ever  I  was  dear  to 
you' She  would  have  added  more,  but  he  tore  him- 
self away,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

"  All  this  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  left  me  no 
time  either  to  reflect  or  act. 

"  Bertram  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  after  him,  when 
Agnaee  falling  into  a  deadly  swoon  on  the  floor,  demand- 
ed my  immediate  attention.  I  shrieked  aloud,  the  servants 
rushed  in,  they  lifted  Agnaee  on  a  sofa.  We  bathed  her 
temples,  and  applied  volatile  spirits;  after  which,  she  re- 
vived, uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  looked  around  her : 
but  seeing  me,  she  started  up,  and,  with  a  wJldness  of  ex- 
pression which  terrified  me,  she  exclaimed,  '  Well,  have 
you  done,  barbarous  woniian?  unnatural  mother!— Yet 
now,  now !'  she  added,  springing  from  her  couch, '  it  may 
not  be  too  late !  Stop  him !  Stop  him !  Hold  his  hand !'  and 
Vas  then  hastening  towards  the  door,  when  my  female 
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servants,  clasping  her  in  their  arms,  prevented  her  from 
rushing  into  the  street  in  this  condition ;  and  being  thus 
restrained,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  seemed  to  recover 
herself  a  little. 

'^  All  this  time  I  was  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, that  I  actually  had  not  yet  foreseen  what  was  most 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  what  I  had  done,  in  allow- 
ing my  son  to  seek  his  cousin  in  such  a  state  of  irritation 
and  intoxication ;  neither  did  the  terrible  idea  occur  to 
me,  till  Agnace,  being  a  little  restored,  was  aUe  to  speak 
connectedly,  and  to  entreat  me,  without  losing  a  moment, 
to  send  after  Bertram,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  a  meeting 
between  him  and  Charles. 

" '  What  do  you  apprehend  V  I  asked. 

*^ '  Murder !'  she  replied,  with  returning  wildness ;  *  and 
then  you  will  have  well  done.  In  forsaking  the  woman's 
part,  and  thus  acting  the  incendiary  in  your  own  house. 

" '  O  Agnace !'  I  exclaimed,  with  horror,  *  and  this  from 
you!' 

"  *  What  have  I  said  ?  What  have  I  done  V  and  she  put 
her  hand  to  her  forehead.  *  Have  I  insulted  my  mother? 
O,  my  reason !  my  reason !  Is  it  gone  for  ever?  Lay  not  . 
what  I  have  said  to  my  account,  O  my  God !'  and  she 
'vept  again,  at  the  same  time  imploring  me  to  send  some 
one  to  call  her  brother. 

"  *  I  wfkshy  this  time  thoroughly  terrified :  the  idea  of  a 
duel  between  the  yoimg  men  had  never  occurred  to  me. 
and  I  now  became  as  anxious  to  recall  Bertram,  and 
tranquillize  his  mind,  as  I  had 'before  been  to  excite  him: 
I  therefore  sent  every  man  among  my  domestics  to  seek 
him. 

"  When  this  had  been  done,  Agnace  became  more  calm, 
though  she  continued  to  weep  without  intermission. 

"  It  was  now  dark,  but  the  windows  were  left  open. 
Such  was  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  family,  that 
one  solitary  light  only  was  burning  on  the  table.  All  was 
silent  within  the  house  and  offices,  which  were  almost 
empty ;  the  females,  with  the  exception  of  my  own  maid, 
having,  by  my  desire,  betaken  themselves  to  the  porter's 
odge,  to  be  ready  to  admit  Bertram  as  soon  as  he  should 
appear. 

"  My  maid,  whom  I  had  brought  from  Roquefort,  and 
8  X  Si 
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who  had  heen  lone  ia  the  family,  vf9s  standing  by  Ag- 
nace,  and  was  holding  her  head  on  her  bosom  trying  to 
fx>nsole  her ;  and  I  sat  at  a  distance,  suffering  within  a 
short  space  of  time  the  troubles  of  years. 

^  It  was  then,  at  that  dreadful,  most  dreadful  period, 
that  I  was  first  convinced  of  the  long  course  of  sin  in 
which  I  had  indulged ;  and  now  that  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  my  wickedness  began  to  appear,  I  was  filled 
with  a  degree  of  horror  and  remorse  which  admit  of  no 
description. 

^  Till  that  miserable  moment  I  had  believed  myself  an 
exemplary  character,  a  self-denying,  economical,  and  do- 
mestic wife ;  but  I  was  then  occasioned  to  perceive  that 
the  individual  who  in  retirement  nurtures  uncharitable 
and  angry  feelings,  is  often  more  guilty  in  the  sight  of 
God,  tl^n  those  trifling  or  profligate  characters,  whose 
errors  are  open  to  the  whole  world. 

''  Two  miserable  hours  passed  in  these  sad  reflections, 
during  which  time  the  sobs  of  Agnace  had  became  less 
audible,  and  I  had  almost  hoped  that  she  had  fallen  asleep 
on  the  bosom  of  the  faithful  servant. 

"  At  length  the  clocks  of  various  steeples  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood announced  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  a  noo- 
ment  afterwards  a  noise  was  heard  below.  Agnac^  start- 
ed up,  and  uttered  a  faint  shriek ;  at  the  same  instant, 
Bertram  rushed  into  the  room,  pale,  disordered,  and  wild, 
and  coming  up  to  me, '  Now,  Madame,'  he  said, '  you  are 
revenged,  and  I  trust  that  you  are  satisfied.  Ana  would 
to  God,'  he  added,  as  he  ungirt  his  sword  from  his  side, 
and  threw  it  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  '  would'  to 
Grod  I  had  also  died !' 

'^  Agnace  had  risen  as  her  brother  entered,  her  fair  hair 
dishevelled  and  wet  with  the  water  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  her  temples.  She  had  stepped  swiftly  up  to  her 
brother,  and  stood  looking  at  him  with  a  fixed  and  dread- 
ful calmness ;  and  when  he  uttered  these  words,  *  Would 
to  God  I  had  also  died,'  she  turned  to  me,  and  said,  'I 
knew  it ;  I  have  long  known  it ;  I  have  been  long  pre- 
pared ;  it  has  been  working  on  to  this  for  many  long 
years,  and  now  it  is  complete.  I  well  knew  where  I 
should  keep  my  bridal  day  j  but  you  will  not  be  present, 
mother ' 
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*•  'Agnace  I'  I  exclaimed,  VAgnace,  my  child !' 

^  She  took  no  notice  of  me,  but  turned  to  Bertram. 
*  Brother^  she  said,  ^  I  would  have  spared  you  this  guilt, 
but  God  give  you  repentance  and  forgiveness.  And  now,* 
she  added, '  finish  your  work,  take  up  your  sword  and 
shorten  the  hour  of  separation ;  the  time  for  lingering 
bm'e ;  for  I  must  go.' 

^  Bertram  was  unable  to  speak ;  he  had  thrown  himself 
on  a  chair,  and  his  groans  were  more  dreadful  even  than 
the  unnatural  composure  of  Agnaee.  I  would  have  taken 
his  hand,  but  he  drew  it  from  me^  'You  are  my  mother,' 
he  said,  *else  I  could,'— —and  then  he  paused*  *ButI 
was  mad,'  he  added ;  *  I  was  intoxicated ;  and  you,  my 
mother,  you  provoked  me.— But,  my  Agnaee,  my  sweet 
Agnaee!'  and  he  looked  with  ineffable  tenderness  to> 
wards  her,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have-embraced  her, 
but  recoiled,  as  if  unworthy. 

"Agnaee  still  stood  in  one  posture,  becoming  more  and 
more  pale,  and  fixed  like  some  lovdy  marble  figure.  At 
length,  heaving  a  deep  and  long-drawn  sigh,  she  fell  slow- 
ly *back,  her  eyes,  which  were  directed  upwards,  becon»- 
ing,  at  the  same  instant,  fixed  as  in  the  instance  of  a  dying 
person.  The  arms  of  her  brother  received  her  as  she 
fell,  and  I,  the  miserable,  thrice  miserable  mother,  stood 
a  silent  witness  of  this  terrific  scene. 

"My  unhappy  daughter  was  no  sooner  laid  on  the 
couch,  than  her  limbs  began  to  be  agitated  by  convulsive 
motions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  physician.  Ber- 
tram still  held  her  as  she  lay ;  but  there  was  a  fixed  and 
dreadful  expression  of  sorrow  in  his  countenance,  which 
I  could  never  forget.  I  again  addressed  him,  but  he  re- 
fused to  answer  me ;  and  when  the  physician  entered,  he, 
without  hesitation,  accounted  to  him  for  the  dreadful  con- 
dition of  his  sister,  by  informing  him  of  the  crime  he  had 
rashly  committed. 

"  *  And  is  the  young  man  actually  dead,  sir  V  inquired 
the  physician. 

"  *  I  know  not,'  he  replied :  *  I  left  him  fainting  and 

bleeding  with  his  companions,  while  I  returned  to  boast 

of  what  I  had  done  where  I  thought  my  boastings  would 

be  acceptable ;'  (and  his  fiery  eyes  were  fixed  on  me ;) 

and  vet  I  blame  no  one,  sir,  but  myself,'  he  added.   *  I 
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was  intoxicated ;  I  was  irritated.  J  went  out  to  seek  tht 
Comte ;  and  I  found  him  but  too  soon.  I  insulted  him ; 
I  drew  upon  him.  He  was  compelled  to  do  the  same  in 
self-defence.  I  wounded  him— 1  believe  I  killed  him^ 
murdered  him,  though  he  was  my  friend — my  brother. 
And  now  that  I  am  sobered,  that  my  unjust  anger  is 
evaporated,  I  am  left  to  the  effect  of  my  own  precipita- 
tion. •  I  shall  be  presently  seized  by  the  -arm  of  justice, 
and  shall  be  condemned  to  death.' 

"This  was  more  than  I  coidd  bear.  I  shrieked  aloud, 
but  no  one  attended  to  me.  The  physician  was  giving 
directions  respecting  Agnace:  he  had  ordered  a  surgeon 
to  be  sent  for  to  bl^  her,  and  the  operation  was  f>er- 
formed  during  a  stupor  into  which  she  had  fallen.  A  large 
quantity  of  blood  was  taken  from  her  before  she  opened 
her  eyes.  The  physician  and  maid  then  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  made  no  answer.  I  then  addressed  her  with 
every  endearing  epithet  I  could  think  of,  but  she  took  no 
notice.  The  physician  administered  a  cordial  to  her,  and 
desired  her  couch  might  be  taken  nearer  a  window 
which  opened  into  a  garden  which  was  flanked  by  the 
lo/ly  groves  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 

"  That  unhappy  morning  was  beginning  to  dawn,  and 
the  birds  were  commencing  their  fiutterings  in  the 
boughs ;  the  gales  were  enlivening,  and  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  flowers ;  but  my  Agnace  was  never  more  to 
revive  by  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air,  which  f.he 
was  wont  to  inhale  with  so  ifluch  delight  on  the  accLtri- 
ties  of  her  native  hills. 

''The  surgeon  was  gone,  and  the  physician  began 
earnestly  to  persuade  my  son  to  conceal  himself  from 
justice. 

" '  No !'  said  my  son,  sternly ;  *  I  value  my  .life  so  little 
now,  that  I  am  ready  to  give  it  up,  if  justice  requires.' 

"  *  But  for  my  sake,  Bertram  !'  I  said. 

"  He  looked  down,  but  made  no  answer. 

" '  For  your  father's  sake !' 

"  He  looked  fiercely  at  me.  '  Don't  mention  him,'  he 
said  ;  'we  should  have  thought  of  him  yesterday.' 

"Agnace  sighed.  We  were  a  little  withdrawn  from 
the  couch  and.returned  to  it  again  on  hearing  this  sigh. 
« Sweet  Agnace,'  I  said,  '  are  you  better  V 
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"  '  My  father,  did  you  say  V  site  answered  5  *  my  poor 
father !  tell  him'— 

« '  What,  my  child  V  I  asked. 

" '  Tell  him,'— and  she  hesitated—*  tell  him  his  Agrnace 
ia  happy :  yet  not  happy.  Charles  was  a  Christian  5  how 
could  he  return  your  injuries,  Bertram?'   , 

"  *  He  did  not,  my  beloved  Agnace;  he  did  not,  my 
sweet  sister ;  the  fault  was  all  mine.' 

"  *  Thank  God  !'  she  said,  lifting  up  her  lovely  eyes: 
'but  O,  Bertram !'  (and  she  lookS  at  him,)  'have  you 
quite  forgotten  God  ?' 

''She  then  seemed  to  be  unconscious,  and,  closing  her 
eyes,  we  hoped  ^e  was  sleeping,  till  informed  by  renew- 
ed convulsions  that  this  repose  was  not  natural  and  re- 
freshing. The  physician  applied  other  remedies,  after 
which  the  convulsions  left  her,  and  she  became  tranquil ; 
but,  after  this  second  attack,  her  countenance  became  ap- 
palling :  death  appeared,  to  me,  to  sit  on  every  line  of  her 
lovely  face ;  yet  the  physician  gave  us  some  hope. 

"  The  morning  was  now  broken,  and  never,  perhaps^ 
shone  on  a  more  miserable  family.  The  noble  counte- 
nance of  Bertram  was  scarcely  less  changed  than  his 
sister's,  and  the  disorder  of  his  dress  was  rendered  more 
dreadful  by  a  few  spots  of  blood  which  were  discernible 
upon  it.  '  And  will  you  not  resolve  upon  something, 
Monsieur  Roquefort,'  said  the  physician,  'or  will  you 
empower  me  to  go  and  inquire  after  the  young  man 
whom  you  left  bleeding  in  the  street?  He  may  not  be 
dead ;  and  then  you  will  be  relieved  from  one  source  at 
least  of  wo.'  ^ 

"  While  we  were  hesitating  on  this  proposition,  (for 
Bertram  seemed  to  dread  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  his 
cousin's  death,)  we  heard  a  noise  below ;  and  the  next  in- 
stant, the  door  of  the  room  being  opened,  we  were  fixed  in 
amazement  by  the  entrance  of  young  De  Perouse  himself, 
pale  indeed,  and  having  his  arm  in  a  scari;  but  far  from 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  man  desperately  wounded. 

"  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  moment  when  the  two 
cousins,  rushing  into  each  other's  arms,  cancelled  all 
past  offences  by  one  cordial  embrace,  from  which  they 
did  not  relax  till  they  had  sworn  a  friendship  whica 
Crani  thai  daj^  to  thia»  ha0  never  known  a  v»iatiii& 
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^  Then  all  mifht  haye  been  well,  if  the  arrow  shoi 
from  the  envenomed  tongue  had  not  woanded  in  a  direc- 
tion where  it  had  least  been  intended.  But  I  bow  beneath 
the  decrees  of  the  Almighty ;  and  if  my  punishment  is 
only  to  be  coeval  with  this  life,  I  shall  have  reason  to 
praise  redeeming  love  through  all  eternity. 

"  Bertram,  in  hastening  to  meet  Charles,  had  intercept- 
ed the  view  of  the  couch  where  Agnace  lay  from  De 
Perouse ;  but  no  sooner  had  this  cordial  reconciliation  taken 
[dace,  than  he  asked  for  Agnace,  and  was  directed  to  the 
spot  by  the  expressive  glances  of  every  individual  present 

^  Returned  pale  as  death  as  he  approached  the  couch, 
and  then  exclaimed,  with  an  expression  of  horror  such 
as  I  had  Jiever  before  seen,  '  Oh,  my  Agnace !  Can  this 
be  Agnace  V 

"At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
the  last  faint  glow  that  ever  reddened  those  lovely  cheeks 
was  difiused  over  her  countenance.  'Agnace,  my  be- 
loved !'.  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of  tenderness ;  '  my  sweet 
Agnace,  I  am  come.' 

"  'I  see  you,  my  beloved,'  rfie  answered ;  *  I  have  been 
expecting  you ;  we  shall  not  be  separated,  though  now 
we  shall  have  another  olpect  of  purer  and  holier  affec- 
tion.   My  heart  is  preparing  for  this  higher  love.' 

" '  My  lovdy  one,'  he  said,  sitting  down  on  the  chair 
by  her  couch,  'I  do  not  understand  you.  What  has 
brought  you  to  this  state  1  Was  it  terror  1  Was  it  grief? 
Do  you  not  still  love  your  Charles  ?' 

"  *  Yes,'  she  replied,  trying  to  raise  her  head, '  no  mor- 
tal ever  rivalled  you  in  my  affection.  I  may  say  it  now 
for  temporal  things  are  past.  It  was  you  that  first  led  me 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  now  constitute 
my  happiness,  as  we  walked  amidst  those  beautiful  val 
leys,  by  the  murmuring  streams.  It  was  there  you  taught 
my  infant  tongue  to  lisp  the  praises  of  the  Redeemer 
But  the  memory  of  -my  native  hills  is  passing  from  my 
view ;  and  new  scenes  of  glory  have  caused  the  past  to 
fade  away.  Do  I  not  now  behold  the  Everlasting  Hills  V 
She  then  made  a  new  effort  to  raise  herself;  on  which 
he  passed  his  arm  under  her  head.  Of  this,  however,  she 
seemed  unconscious;  but,  clasping  her  hands,  and  then 
suddenly  relaxing  her  gra^,  her  head  sunK  back  on  his 
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arm,  and  she  expired,  leaving  her  inotiier,  her  brother, 
and  her  beloved  Charles,  incapable,  for  a  length  of  time, 
of  receiving  any  consolation. 

*'  That  grief  and  terror  should  so  soon  have  deprived 
so  young  a  person  of  life  remained  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  the  physician,  till  he  ascertained  that  an  impor- 
tant blood-vessel  had  broken  within,  by  which,  in  fact, 
she  had  been  suffocated,  never  having  been  able  to  throw 
up  the  blood,  though  she  had  more  than  once  evidenced 
those  symptoms  which  attend  persons  who  are  burdened 
by  sickness. 

"  But  what  relief  could  it  bring,  although  thus  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  way  in  which  death  had  effected  its 
dreadful  work !  Our  Agnace  was  no  more ;— this  unhappy 
truth  could  not  be  disputed ;  and  I  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  death.  The  indulgence  of  my  own  evil  passionsf 
had  robbed  me  of  a  daughter,  and  of  such  a  daughter ! 
O,  my  Agnace !  my  lost,  my  lovely  one !  But  now»my 
courage  fails  me;  my  pen  reAises  to  record  the  scene 
which  followed,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  our  beloved 
one  was  really  departed,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  sufferings 
of  her  affectionate  father. 

"  I  must  needs  hasten  over  the  remainder  of  my  story.- 
After  the  death  of  my  invaluable  daughter,  my  husband 
refused  to  be  reconciled  to  me.  I  therefore  withdrew  to 
a  house  he  possessed  in  Pau,  and  there  have  lived  as  a 
widow  to  this  day,  though  twenty  years  are  passed  since 
the  remains  of  my  lovely  child  were  committed  to  the 
dust  in  the  llineral  vault  at  Roquefort. 

*'The  Marquis  and  Bertram  continued  to  pursue  the 
profession  of  arms  till  within  the  last  ten  years;  at 
which  time  they  returned  to  Roquefort,  where  my  son 
was  united  to  Sophia,  the  only  daughter  who  was  then 
mimarried  of  my  sister.  This  amiable  young  lady  used 
her  influence  so  effectually  to  produce  a  reconciliation 
between  me  and  my  husband,  that  he  consented  to  see 
me  at  Pau  a  little  before  his  death,  (for  he  is  now  no  more,) 
and  we  were  then  cordially  reconciled. 

'^  My  son  has  been  blessed  with  four  sons,  and  a  second 
Agnace  has  at  length  been  granted  to  the  family ;  and 
their  infant  daughter  promises  to  bloom  with  all  the  ex* 
tenuy,  beoalieSAf  my  iong-lamaiited.offiq^ri]ig. 
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*  Charles  de  Perouse  has  nereir  forgotten  his  Agnaeei 
nor  ever  formed  a  second  attachment.  After  the  dread* 
ful  scene  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  widowed  mother, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  console  her,  to  educate 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  dependents. 

^'  My  sister  wad  long  before  she  could  endure  to  see  me 
after  the  death  of  Agnace,  who  was  so  greatly  beloved 
by  her :  but  time  having  worn  away  all  painful  impres- 
sions, she  now  frequently  visits  me,  and  her  warm  heart 
glows,  I  have  reason  to  think,  as  formerly,  with  tender 
affection  for  her  only  sister. 

"  I  have  never  again  visited  Roquefort ;  but,  through  the 
divine  mercy,  and  in  a  life  of  religious  seclusion,  Iha^e 
obtained  some  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  I  dare  not  endan- 
ger it  by  the  review  of  scenes  so  dear  and  fascinating  to 
me.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  behold  the  Pyrenees  from  the 
window  of  my  old-fashioned  mansion,  which  is  situated 
lust  without  the  walls  of  the  venerable  palace  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Navarre.  It  is  not  here  that  the  mountains 
have  their  greatest  elevation,  or  that  their  snowy  summits 
seem  to  pierce  the  clouds ;  but  it  is  here  that  they  have 
the  greatest  variety  in  their  forms,  and  the  beautiful  lake 
which  spreads  at  their  feet,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  charms 
of  the  prospect. 

^The  remembrance  of  time  past  anumg  these  hills,  of 
my  visits  with  my  sister  to  the  cottage  of  Marguerite,  and 
the  gambols  of  my  infant  children  in  tiieir  early  days^ 
often  impress  me,  as  I  view  the  lovely  proq)ect  before  me: 
filling  me  occasionally  with  bitter  remcnrse ;  but  as  these 
painful  reflections  are  connected  With  the  pleasing  hopes, 
inspired  by  redeeming  love,  which  are  afforded  to  me^ 
they  are  the  means  of  diffusing  a  tender  mekincholy  over 
my  heart,  and  of  makinjg  me  more  eager  for  that  time  in 
which  faith  and  hope  will  be  8Wallow»l  up  in  the  fruition 
of  everlasting  glory." 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  concluded  her  history 
of  Agnace  Roquefort,  she  explained  to  her  young  people 
the  lesson  which  they  were  to  learn  from  the  sufferings 
of  the  marquise,  and  her  deserved  punishment.  "  We  all. 
my  dear  chiJdi«ii,'>ad«ied8he^  ^kaoWyftaal^MCfafiflliaiu 
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hope  to  be  fojffiven,  and  there  are  none  here  present  who 
would  not  look  on  an  act  of  revenge  with  horror  ^  and  yet, 
who  among  U8  is  giiiltlesaof  the  sin  of  resenting  petty 
sffinonts,  or  of  allowing  oarselTes  to  indulge  an  ilneharita- 
ble  feeling  towards  our  neighbours,  whenever  they  ap* 
peu"tess  devoted  to  our  service,  or  less  attentive  to  pa> 
lis  the  respect  to  whi(^we^iilk  we  are  intitied?  F» 
flliales  especially  are,  I  bdieve,  disposed  to  inflame  and 
irritate  oaoh  other  against  tiieir  neighbours  by  empty 
and  unmeaning  gossip,  which  takes  place  too  often  when 
the  fingers  are  plyui|[  the  needle.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  literary  oonversation  m  sodety,  and  -the  very  great 
diflculty  which  is  found  of  arapaing  large  parties^  and 
eftn  smdler  ones,  from  which  profesMdly  worldly 
amusements  are  banished :  for,  in  instances  of  a  mixea 
aoeie^j  of  diferent  ages  and-sexes^  {allowing  each  indi- 
▼idual  to  be  pious,)  religious  conversation  is  apt  to  do- 
generate  either. into  flatness  (HI  the  one  hand,  or  asperity 
on  the  other  ^  and  if  the  leader  or  head  of  the  company 
is  noi  endowed  with  very  n^  and  peculiar  tatents  for 
promoting  suitable  conversation,  such  meetings  are  sel- 
dom iigriseaible.  and  stiU  more  s^dom  profitable*'' 

T^eyoungr  ladies  agreed  wi^  Uiis  remark,  and  asked 
the  lady  of  tile  manor  if  she  could  propose  any  thing 
which  cotdd  be  Substituted  in  society  m  the  place  of  ti^e 
cards  and  dancing,  which  the  religious  world  had  rcjeotdd. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  repfiedj  that  many  substitutes 
might  be.  adopted,  were  young  people  properly  educated : 
^i>uV'  added  ahe,  <<this  is  a  difikuk  subject;  and  as  I' 
am  not  now  prepared  to  give  my  opinion  upon  it,  I  will 
defer  it  to  another  occasion.  At  present  I  would  satisfy 
myself  by  endeavouruig  to  imjir^  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  upon  your  minds,  the  sin  of  that  unprofitable  and 
injurious  gossip,  in  which  our  sex  are  too  much  disposed 
to  indulge :  to  say  the  least  on  such  asubject,  it  is  a  waste 
of  precious  time ;  but  it  is  often  productive  of  more  bane- 
ful consequences,  in  the  degredation  of  character,  and 
In  the  destnietion  of  all  the  principles  of  domestic  and 
of  individual  happiness." 

The  Kiy  then  called  upon  her  yoong  people  to  Join  bet 
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^  0  9AVIOUR  of  Mimkiad  ^'i  PriiiGe  of  Peace,  wha 
(brpugh  the  sacrifice  of  ^ya^  once  oflfered,  haat  restorea 
peace  to  a  fallen  world }  grant  unto  ua  that  charity  which 
IB  greater  than  faith  and  nope.  Enable  us  continually  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  aa  we  are  polluted  oursdve^  so  also 
are  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  that  no  intercourse  can  be 
oairied  on  with  them,  without  mutual  occasions  of  offence. 
Enable  us,  therefore,  O  blessed  Redeemer,  to  forgive  as 
we  would  be  forgiven;  and,  whereas  an  unchmtal^ 
spirit  is  apt  to  arise  in  pur  hearts^  give  us  grace  to  resist 
toe  first  motic»^  of  unkindness  which  may  be  felt  towards 
our  neighbours.  Help  us  to  acknowledge  the  danger  and 
sin  of  such  feelings,  and  plaoe  a  restraint  on  our  tongues 
to  prevent  the  utterance  of  any  unkmd  eipression.  £ln* 
due  us,  blessed  Lord,  with  that  knowledge  which  ma^ 
lead  us  to  be  thankful  for  the  smallest  aetof  kindness;  and 
impress  us  with  the  conviction  that  even  of  these  we  «re 
not  worthy.  Divest  us,  O  blessed  Lord,  of  that  selfishneai 
which  is  inher^ikt  in  pmr  (alien  nature,  and  which  vmm 
itaelf  even  with  our  religious  duties.  O  deliver  xa  &om 
a  party  spirit,  and  make  vlb  more  and  mcffe  anxious  Ux 
thy  honour,  and  zealous  only  for  thy  glory.  Let  it  be  the 
eofistent  subject  of  our  thoughts,  not  so  mudi  how  we  are 
treated  by  our  neighbours,  as  in  what  manner  we  may 
best  promote  their  happiness  and  comfort,  and  how  we 
may  devote  our  time  and  talents  to  their  service  and  thy 
glory.  Thus  enable  us  to  await  the  time,  when  true  Chns- 
tians  shall  be  for  ever  one^  and  no  disunion  shall  be  found 
among  thy  members. 

<' To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  t&  Hdy 
Giu)st,  be  glpi^  now  and  to  everin«^   AiaeQ.^' 
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